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PREFACE. 


In preparing this volume, the aim has been to comprise the 
greatest variety of subjects, collateral and correlative to the main 
one of Biblical Antiquities, strictly so called, within a reasonable 
compass. Some topics are introduced which would admit of a ■* 
more extensive treatment, had more amplitude of space been ‘ 
allowed ; but while furnishing all necessary information, so as to 
render the work really complete, it has been thought, best 
throughout, to condense rather than to expand, to concentrate 
rather than to amplify. 

Among the several articles referred to as comprehended in the 
general scheme, the Hebrew Language, the Sabbath, Modern 
Judaism, and the Jewish Sects, are not usually found in books 
of this description, but to the student of the Bible they must he 
important as developing intellectual progress and the peculiarities 
" ’mman character. These and others, constituting somewhat of 
v el feature in such a production, might perhaps have, been 
'd without incurring any very serious charge of imperfection 
^ to the principal design, but it is hoped they will not be un- 
appreciated as beneficial incorporations. 
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PREFACE. 


The antiquarian, geographical, and historical departments, have 
received the utmost attention, and will it is believed be valuable 
for constant reference to those who are searching into by-gone 
times, and arc solicitous of storing their minds with Scriptural 
knowledge. The interest which has been of late years awakened 
in the various topics of Biblical Criticism and Biblical Antiquities, 
cannot but bo deemed a cheering sign of the times. It shows 
that literary anxiety is taking a right direction, that the Bible is 
gaining its proper position in the public mind, and that it is felt 
more powerfully and more extensively than heretofore, that all 
human knowledge is, and ever ought to be, regarded as subsidiary 
to divine .evolution. 

No pains have been spared to collect information from every 
accessible quarter. The most authentic books of travel have 
been consulted, especially those of recent date and of the highest 
estimated value. Of these it w ill be observed that Lieutenant 
Lynch's Expedition to the Jordan has supplied rich materials 
and pictorial illustrations. The other works that have been 
consulted will be sutliciently apparent by distinct references and 
citations. 

Many fragmental incorporations also have beeu introduced in 
their proper places, fiom different parts of our own Encyclopaedia, 
as they appeared in the first quarto edition, which have seemed, 
from time to time, best illustrative of the topics peculiar to the 
present volume. *Thjse will therefore be no longer requisite 
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in the positions they formerly occupied. Without specifying 
them minutely, the debt of obligation is particularly due to the 
Rev. T. Hartwell Horne, Rev. Dr. Moleswortli, Rev. Dr. M'Caul, 
and to the Eev. G. C. llenouard. 

This volume is commended to all who wish to be instructed in 
Biblical Antiquities and Geography, with their kindred subjects ; 
and to the blessing of the God of the Bible. 

F. A. C. 

Downs Turk Hoad, Clapton. 

Juu. X, 1852. 
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CHAPTER I. 

NATURE AND DESIGN OF TIIE JEWISH ECONOMY, « 

There is no class of persons to whom the Jewish economy The Mosaic 
does not present something worthy of particular attention, deservfngo? 
In all respects it is unique and wonderful, furnishing ample attention, 
materials of reflection, botli for the devout and for the philo- 
sophic observer : exhibiting to the one the veiled magnificence 
of an ever-present Deity, and to the other a singular combina- 
tion of the moral, social, and political elements of mankind. 

The arrangements of that economy, as a system of holy legis- 
lation, and its events as a dispensation of omnipotent provi- 
dence, impress upon it a character of novelty, of strangeness, 
and of singular importance. It supplies a chapter in the 
history of the world, which 'can never be read without a feeling 
in which astonishment and admiration struggle for the pre- 
eminence; nor without suggesting motives, and principles, and 
considerations essentially beneficial in their tendency to every 
contemplative mind. 

The volume which contains the circumstances of this extra- ULararterof 
ordinary period has impressed upon it an equal peculiarity and which it is 
uniqueness. It is not a fable “ cunningly devised” for the contained, 
purpose of entertaining 'the reader, by conducting him into a 
maze of mystery, — although the facts recorded are so curious 
and so interesting, as to possess all the sodueemeut without 
the fallacy of fiction. It is not mere history , allied in quality 
and design to other records of time gone by, and framed to 
store the inquisitive mind with the transactions of dubious 
origin, or mixed character, which have agitated the past popu- 
lation of this our globe ; although it has all the reality, and 
more than the common reality of such documents, but without 
the dross of error, the colourings of deceptive fancy, or the 
misrepresentations of prejudice. It is, in truth, a revelation , 
comprising in that term not only what is real and what is 
historic, but what is divine ; so that the pen of inspiration alono 
could have written what it contains, because, injts details and 

[B. A.] B 
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developments, the searcher of hearts is to be seen no less than 
the recorder of facts. It is not in man to ascertain the secret 
principles of conduct, to penetrate the fountain of thought and 
the spring of action, to lay open the bosom and to give perma- 
nency to the ileeting images of the inmost soul. As well might 
he hope to arrest the shadows that fiy across the plain in their 
course, or to detect the mysteries of the unattainable heights 
or unsearchable depths of creation; but the volume which 
exhibits and exposes with infallible precision all these secrets 
approves itself as originating in a superhuman source ; and it 
is impossible to read its very earliest page without finding 
oneself carried beyond the sphere of ordinary history and 
common observation . 

Doctrine of 1. With regard to the general nature of that economy, the 
dcnceosta- circumstances of which constitute the subject of the Penta- 
biished. teuchal history, we have to observe in the first place, that 
nothing could be better calculated or more evidently designed 
to establish the doctrine of Providence ; and that nothing could 
*' be more important than, at an early period of the world, to 

impress degenerate and unthinking man with this sentiment. 

Facta In the life of Moses, we have already remarked that his 

thehTstory conduct as a leader of the Israelites must be viewed not merely 
of Moses, as singular, but as injudicious — nay, as absolutely wild and 
frantic, upon any other supposition than that of his being 
guided by a divine impulse ; and we may add that the credi- 
bility of the common events of the Jew ish history is essentially 
confirmed bv those of a miraculous nature. Nothing, surely, 
can be more evident than the inadequacy of all human power 
to accomplish, independently of a divine interposition, the 
deliverance from Egypt, the establishment of the Jewish polity, 
and the settlement of that illustrious people in the land of 
Canaan. The want of military skill and military fame in their 
leader, the opposition of the government o£ Egypt to his pro- 
jects, and the impediments which presented themselves at every 
step of his progress, justify the assumption that these events 
could not have resulted from unassisted human agency. If the 
narrative be considered in such a manner as to separate the 
leading tacts not miraculous, which form the basis of the his- 
tory, from the miraculous, the absurdity of supposing uo provi- 
dential interference becomes at once strikingly apparent. Other- 
, wise, their existence in the wilderness during forty years cannot 

he accounted for upon any rational principles ; nor can it be ima- 
gined by w r hat means they could have been restrained from 
rebellion against the authority of their leader, and from taking 
the resolution of either returning to Egypt or invading Canaan. 
Human passions were evidently held by the grasp of some 
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mighty hand, and all their affairs guided irresistibly by an 
omnipotent arm. 

Hence, therefore, we derive our first consideration with other attes- 
regard to the nature and design of the Jewish economy, as thedoctrine. 
tending to establish upon a basis of iueoutestible facts the 
doctrine of a providence. This sentiment is indeed corroborated 
by every page of the sacred volume, which constitutes, as a 
whole, one grand argument in its favour. All the prophecies 
in connection with their corresponding events — all the* miracles 
of the Mosaic economy, and afterwards of the Christian age — 
the well-attested histories of the visits of holy angels to this 
lower world — the remarkable incidents related in the. lives of 
such men us Abraham, Joseph, David, Daniel, and others — the 
record of Divine interferences in the Israel itish affairs — the 
entire train of events which were preparatory to the coming of 
the Messiah, and linked together by a supernatural concatena- 
tion, concur to establish this doctrine. 

It has been sometimes pleaded as an objection, that this earth, Objections 
with all its interests, however diversified and vast they may ^ineVf?" 
appear in our apprehensions, are too insignificant to attract Providence 
the attention of the God of the universe. Such a notion retuted * 
would, in fact, restrict the Deity absolutely to himself, and con- 
sequently make him Unite. For if he totally abandon this 
earth on account of its insignificance, a similar reason may be 
assigned for his abandoning other worlds of interior, or even of 
greater magnitude, till it would appear that every part of the 
universe in succession might be forsaken, and that God would 
exist as an independent, indeed, but a limited, intelligence. 

Many of the heathen philosophers adopted this rash sentiment 
respecting the insignificance of the world, as a reason why it 
could not bo regarded with any constant or minute concern by 
its original framer. But whatever the dictates of an imperfect 
philosophy, or whatever the doubts of uniustrueted reason, the 
conduct of God to ancient Israel furnishes to all generations 
an ineontestible evidence of the reality of his superintendence 
of human affairs, and especially of the deep and superior inte- 
rest he takes in whatever is connected with the concerns of the 
wise and virtuous, or tends even in the remotest degree to affect 
the welfare of his church. 

2. A second great design of the Jewish economy was to Anti-Poiy- 
estahli&h anti- Polytheistic principles , in opposition to those ^*^ les 
which were generally prevalent among the nations. The idea 
of God, as a Spiritual Intelligence, seems too simple and su- 
blime for a creature fallen under the dominion of liis senses, 
and whose grovelling perceptions have no aptitude ti>r retaining 
that grand elementary doctrine. At a very early period, there- 
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fore, the strangest misconceptions had arisen respecting this 
being, and the primitive faith was perverted and degraded by a 
thousand mythological anti idolatrous inventions. Dazzled with 
ttie heavenly brilliancy of the sun and the other luminaries of the firma- 

bodies, &c. incut, men regarded them at first, perhaps, as the residences or 
representatives of the Divinity ; but, certainly, afterwards, as 
themselves animated by distinct and independent spirits, and 
lit objects of religious adoration. Pillars and statues were 
erected to them, till these pillars and statues themselves became 
the objects of a senseless worship : and at length fire, air, light, 
and all the different elements of nature, were viewed with the 
same reverential regards. So degraded was man, that malig- 
nant principles, imaginary furies, and even venomous reptiles 
and destructive animals, particularly in Egypt, were honoured, 
from a sense of fear; and superstition, idolatry, and sorcery, 
united to hind in their servile chains the intellects of mankind. 
These absurdities soon spread to the widest extent ; so that 
previous to the mission of Moses they had infected every part 
of the world; and it is obvious, no ordinary means could have 
been efficacious in extirpating from the human breast the gross 
support of crr()l ’ 8 which it had so long and so deeply cherished. In addi- 
. heathenism, tion to the prejudices of common minds, the system of pagan- 
ism was defended by kings and legislators, who used it as an 
engine of government, to extend their influence and sustain 
their dignity. To the populace it was ever dear, on account of 
the unbridled licentiousness it sanctioned, and the gratification 
which its shows, festivals, temples, and services, afforded to 
every vitiated passion. It was, in fact, a system which proved 
the fruitful source of crime, domestic and public ; and human 
happiness, no less than human reason, bled a victim on its 
altars. 

To counteract, therefore, the prevalence of Polytheism, and 
to assert his own divine prerogatives, was worthy of the supreme 
legislator, who, in introducing a new and just principle of 
worship, and in adopting extraordinary measures to maintain 
it, consulted at once his own glory and the real interests of the 
human race. The great leading doctrine of the Jewish code, 
the primary and fundamental truth upon which the whole 
superstructure of the Mosaic economy was reared, may be 
found in the declaration, “ Hear, 0 Israel, the Lord our God 
is one Lord.” (Deut. vi. 4). Jn opposition, as we have once 
before observed (Life of Moses), to the Polytheistic inventions 
of surrounding nations, Moses at once asserted the worship of 
one God as the centred* truth, in intimate association with 
which every* other doctrine, every service, and every enactment, 
were arranged.* This was the doctrine which he represented as 
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* dropping like the rain, and distilling as the dew; as the small 
rain upon the tender herb, and as the showers upon the grass” 

— salutary and beneficial ; the influence of which, wherever 
propagated, must diffuse a beauty over the face of degenerated 
human nature, and supersede the corrupt principles that have 
obtained so lamentable an ascendancy in tbe world. It was of 
incalculable importance that this truth should be deeply fixed T* 1 ® vart 
in the wayward mind of Israel ; for while they were so slow to oTSas*"** 
learn, and so ready to forget it, the true religion, of which they doctrine « 
were the depositories, could only bo maintained by assigning it 
a just pre-eminence in their belief and practice. Jt is, and ever 
must be, as the sheet-anchor ; if we let it go, or break away 
from it, all is lost ; an inevitable shipwreck of faith succeeds, 
and the mind of man is drifted into a vast and shoreless ocean 
of speculation, without a guiding star. Whatever system be 
adopted, it must be essentially wrong without this principle, 
however plausible in appearance, or however supported by 
authority; and to this simple and elementary sentiment man 
must be conducted, in order that the book of his religious • 
knowledge may be cleared from the innumerable errors that 
weakness and wickedness have inserted in it, and that the spring 
of action may be purified from the defilements of misconception, 
prejudice, and folly. 

The character by which tbe Supreme Being is distinguished Srtf-yxwt- 
from every other intelligence is that of self-existence ; and this God— 
was inculcated with the utmost solemnity upon Moses at his first 
interview with God, when lie was appointed to his great work. 

“ Thou shalt say unto the children of Israel, 1 am hath sent me 
unto you.” The superstitions which had arisen in that dark 
period from the invention of different names, was counteracted 
at once by tins declaration, and the pre-eminence of the self- 
existent and immutable Jehovah clearly established. And to 
accommodate more perfectly the instructions to be communi- 
cated to the people of Israel in religion, to their capacities and 
feelings, other terms are added — “the Lord God of your 
fathers,” “the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God 
of Jacob,” which was lobe the divine “ memorial unto all gene- 
rations.” This intimation was calculated to exhibit tbe 
governor of the universe in the most attractive form, to fix 
upon their minds a most interesting impression of his paternal 
character, and of his deep and invariable interest in all their 
concerns, and to emancipate them from the slavish principles of 
an idolatrous worship, which had placed surrounding nations T1|e baM of 
under the protection of tutelary divinities. It has been de- an tru* 
monstratedoy a series of acute reasoning, that the doctrine of 
self-existence lies at the basis of every other representation of Him. 
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the true God, and that it is the source whence may be deduced 
all the divine attributes. 

The unity of Closely and essentially connected with this view of God, and 
Go(i ‘ therefore perpetually inculcated upon the Israelites by their 
great legislator, is the unity of God, to which we have before 
alluded. The atheistic has always been far less prevalent than 
the polytheistic notion; and the chief danger to which the 
chosen people were exposed, did not so much arise from the 
probability of their being induced to deny the existence of God, 
as from their associating in his worship other and inferior 
objects of adoration, who might be supposed to co-operate in 
the guidance of human affairs. The hazard was, and ever since 
has continued to he, not so much the subversion, as the cor- 
ruption, of religion ; and, therefore, to prevent- the unhallowed 
mixture of polytheism with the genuine faith, Moses continually 
• repeats the doctrine of the div ine unity, with all that solicitude 

which we may imagine to spring from the two-fold conviction of 
the importance of the sentiment, and the danger lest his people 
• should be seduced into a denial of it by the force of idolatrous 

example, or their inveterate propensities to evil. It is, there- 
fore, over and over again referred to in terms similar to the 
following : “ Know therefore this day, and consider it in thine 
heart, that the Lord he is God, in heaven above, and upon the 
earth beneath, there is none else and the most solemn interdic- 
tions are connected with these and other instructions of the 
same nature — “Thou shall fear the Lord thy God, and serve 
him, and shalt swear by his name. Ye shall not go after other 
gods, of the gods of the people 4 which are round about you (for 
the Lord thy God is a jealous Cod among you) ; lest the anger 
of the Lord thy God l)e kindled against thee, and destroy thee 
from off the face of the earth” (Gent. vi). • 

Best system 3, The Jewish economy was the means of introducing a system 
introduce!? °f morality which, while it furnished a striking contrast to the 
by Judaism, irregularities of other nations, prepared the way for the more 
complete discovery of the extent of our obligations by the great 
decalogue ^ eac h er °* *^ ie Christian dispensation. The ten commandments 
comprehend an important summary of moral duty, such as no 
other system of legislation includes, and such as was highly cal- 
culated, in proportion to its diffusion amougst mankind, to 
check the rapid progress of wickedness, and purify the earth 
from its corruptions. The first table requires the worship of 
the one only living and true God as supreme over all the crea- 
tion, and trie source of every blessing, and interdicts every 
species of idolatrous adoration, as inconsistent with his unity 
and his perfections. It inculcates inward as well as outward 
worship, the regard of a sabbath, and the obligation of oaths. 
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The second table specifies and enjoins our Roeial duties, in- 
cluding the intercourse both of domestic and public life ; our 
circumstances as men and as citizens. 

It is to be observed, that mankind, even in the most enlight- Heathen 
cned nations, devoid of a revelation, have committed the respecting 
grossest mistakes on the subject of moral obligation, and that moral . 
especially at the period, and among the nations in question, 0bl,ffatl0n ' 
they were sunk into the utmost state of degeneracy. It is 
scarcely possible to imagine a vice which even grave and 
reputedly wise legislators have not sanctioned by their authority. 

Theft, rapine, adultery, and every species of impurity, even the 
most unnatural crimes, have been allowed, as well as all the 
ferocious and revengeful passions of human nature; children 
were exposed by their parents to perish, on account of some 
natural deformity or defect, whether of body or mind, and even 
human victims were often led to the accursed altar of their 
gods. The master sacrificed the slave, the conqueror the Human 
captive, the parent the child, and this under the sanction of sacnfice3, 
law, and the prescription of philosophy “falsely so called.” • 

The propagation, therefore, of a code like that of the Decalogue 
amongst the Israelites, was of pre-eminent importance, to 
counteract their propensity to imitate the vicious conduct of 
others, and to comply with the suggestions of a perverted and 
debased reason ; and particularly so when it is recollected that 
the Mosaic law, being probably the first ever given to any 
nation, must have been known in those countries whence the 
most ancient legislators and sages derived their systems. The 
effect consequently must have been- considerable in regulating 
the opinions and practices of mankind. 

The Decalogue was given to the people of Israel by the Principles 
Supreme Being himself, in the most awful and impressive Secaiogue. 
manner, and it enjoined those great principles which wore at 
once simple in their enunciation, and comprehensive in their 
character ; conducive alike to the glory of the legislator, and the 
felicity of the people whom they specially concerned. Upon 
the basis so broadly laid by this communication, the superstruc- 
ture of all morality and religion was reared, and every in junction 
secures the highest interests of both. On the two command- 
ments, love to God, and love to one’s neighbour, depend all 
the law and the prophets ; and every future enactment is in 
fact only an illustration and enforcement of one or other, or 
of both these great first principles of human conduct ; for every 
one requires the separate or combined exercise of a warm devo- 
tion, and an expansive benevolence. 

4. The Mosaic system, though established for the benefit of Moraiefferts 
a single nation (Deut. vii. 6-8), exercised also a inotal influence heathen. 
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upon the people of surrounding countries. It furnished the 
clearest evidences of the existence and of the attributes of the 


true God, not only to those who were witnesses of the miracu- 
lous interposition of heaven, but to all the neighbouring nations 
who had either shared in the remarkable adventures, or had 
heard of the singular exploits of the Israelish community; 
“amongst whom,” as Dr. Graves w’ell remarks, “were the 
Egyptians the wisest, the Canaanites tho most warlike, and the 
Phoenicians the most commercial nations of remote antiquity : 
and afterwards, the four great empires of Assyria and Persia, 
Greece and Home, which successively swayed the sceptre of the 
civilized world. So that whatever knowledge of time religion 
was preserved amongst mankind, was in all probability princi- 
pally derived from this source, or at least was from thence 


materially extended and improved.” 

wrought on The Jewish legislator frequently appeals to tho wonders 
behalf of the wrought by omnipotence on behalf of his nation, and represents 
Israel! ° f their evident superiority to every other people, not only on this 
e account, but because they exclusively possessed the statutes and 

judgments of the Almighty. It is even distinctly declared in 
the law, as one express design of the proceedings in the Jewish 


economy, to promote tho knowledge of the true God in other 
countries, and the motive by which infinite wisdom was influ- 
The case of enced in its dispensations. Thus an appeal is made with regard 
Pharaoh. X’haraoh — “ In very deed for this cause have I raised thee 

up to shew in thee my power, and that my name may be declared 
throughout all the earth and this declaration is equally appli- 
cable to the other extraordinary manifestations of Providence 
to Israel : all wear this inscription upon their front — all evince 
the same miraculous guidance — and all tended to impress the 
world with the same salutary surprise and fear. To this prin- 
ciple Moses refers in very striking terms in the following 
passage, in which he represents tho prosperity which should 
reward the obedience of Israel, and the calamities which should 


attach inevitably to their rebellion, as attracting the attention 
of other people to the greatness of Jehovah. “ The Lord shall 
establish thee an holy people unto himself, as he hath sworn 
unto thee, if thou slialt keep the commandments of the Lord 
thy God, and walk in his ways. And all the people of the 
earth shall see that thou art called by the name of tho Lord ; 
ence bedi " an J they shall be afraid of thee. But it shall come to pass, if 
denounced, thou wilt not hearken unto the voico of the Lord thy God, to 
observe to do all his commandments and his statutes which I 


command thee this day, that all these curses shall come upon 
thee, and overtake thee.”*' “ So that the generation to come of 
your children, that shall rise up after you, and the stranger that 
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shall come from a far land, shall say, when they see the plagues 
of that land, and the sickness which the Lord hath laid upon 
it; even all nations shall say, Wherefore hath the Lord done 
thus unto this land ? what rneaneth the heat of this great anger ? 

Then men shall say, Because they have forsaken the covenant 
of the Lord God of their fathers, which he made with them 
when he brought them forth out of the land of Egypt.” 

These passages are, it must be admitted, remarkable, and God’s careof 
prove (as well as others that might be adduced) the regard of people— 111 ’ 
the Supreme disposer of events, in the case of the ancient 
Israelites, to what “ all the people of the earth” should “see,” 
and to what “all the nations” should “say ” — that is, to the 
effect which his dispensations to the people of Israel should 
produce upon other nations in their vicinity, oi' to whom the 
report of these proceedings should extend through a distant 
futurity ; and accordingly the Mosaic Scriptures relate several 
instances of the impression which w r as actually made by the 
divine miracles. The Egyptian magicians acknowledged the in Eg^ypt; 
finger of God. The servants of Pharaoh remonstrated with * 

him upon his persistanee and obduracy, notwithstanding tho 
plagues which were brought upon the country ; and, at a sub- 
sequent period, some of the Canaanitish nations having heard In the rQ 
of what the God of Israel had done, were terrified and confused mistd land; 
at the approach of the people to their borders. They parti- 
cularly mention the signal miracle of guiding the Israelites 
through the Reel sea, and the defeats of the Araoritish 
monarehs : and long after the Philistines exclaim, “Woe unto 
us, who shall deliver us out of the hand of these mighty gods ? 

These are the gods that smote tho Egyptians with all the plagues 
in the wilderness.” Afterwards, in the reign of Solomon, 
whose fame “ in all nations round about,” attracted princes and 
people from all quarters to hear his wisdom, and the manner in 
which he encouraged strangers to worship the true God, must 
have contributed powerfully to circulate his religion. This 
great purpose, however, w as still more effected by the captivity, in captivity j 
which occasioned their dispersion among tho inhabitants of tho 
most illustrious countries of the heathen, who were by this 
means excited to pay attention to the providence of God, and 
to the religion which he had established and supported by his 
power. Daniel and his associates were of eminent service in And in their 
this point of view in Babylon, and the empire of Nebucbad- fromBaby- 
nezzar and Darius ; and so effectual was the impression on the loru 
mind of Cyrus, that he actively engaged in the restoration of 
the people of Israel to their land. Sgme of the most learned 
writers also have shown, that the principles of the true religion principle* of 
were diffused through the instrumentality of tho patriarchal Juda4sm * 
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and Jewish revelations among the ancient Persians, who derived 
their knowledge originally from Abraham, which was rendered 
more complete and uncorrupt by the reformation of Zoroaster, 
who was acquainted with the Jewish Scriptures. 

Objections The plea that the Mosaic scheme could not have been divine 
oriffin d of ine because it did not universally enlighten and reform mankind, is 
Judaism utterly nugatory; for there is no reason to suppose it could 
answered. } iavo | )( , ( » n g0 that period of the world, or at any period which 
had yet occurred, by any methods of divine government con- 
sistent with the established course of nature and the moral 


agency of man. “ So deeply,” observes Dr. Graves (Lectures 
on the Pentateuch), “ was mankind sunk in error and ignorance, 
in idolatry and all the vices connected with it, that any refor- 
mation of an entire nation, and much more of all nations, seems 
to have been totally impracticable. If the Egyptians and 
Canaanites could not be reformed by tiie wonders they beheld 
and the chastisements they suffered — if the Philistines, the 
Samaritans, and the Assyrians, so long witnesses of the divine 
providence over the Jews, continued still idolaters, it seems 
certain no nation could have been permanently and exclusively 
attached to the worship of Jehovah, except by placing it under 
a system of miraculous instruction and miraculous control, 
nearly or exactly similar to that under which the chosen people 
were disciplined and restrained. Now, that many different 
nations should he thus miraculously disciplined and controlled, 
as far as we can judge, could not take place without totally 
altering the entire scheme of God' s moral government, and utterly 
subverting the established course of nature. And so long as 
any nations continued unenlightened and uimTormed, the ob- 
jection that the divine dispensations were partial and confined, 
would still remain. Is it not, then, evident that such an objec- 
tion rests on presumption, leads to absurdity, and would ter- 
minate in atheism ?” 


perwation 5. The Jewish must he regarded as preparatory and prefigura- 
preparatory five of the Christian dispensation. Without admitting this senti- 
fitfurative. ment, it would be utterly impossible to account for many cir- 
cumstances, or even to render intelligible the statements con- 


tained in some of the hooks of the New Testament. In parti- 
cular, the Epistle to tho Hebrews pre-supposes such an idea, 
and carries Back tho mind to it by plain and unequivocal repre* 
graham’s mentations of the fact. Abraham is said to have “rejoiced to 
promised behold the day of Christ;” and we find that, in the divine 
Messiah, promises to that illustrious patriarch, such a blessing was 
included as should not only extend its benefits to his family and 
nation, but, as it is expressly said, to “ all families of the earth.” 
His faith # is peculiarly celebrated in not having withheld his 
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only son from the sacrifice, because he beheld in the figure the 
future Messiah, whose voluntary sacrifice and triumphant 
resurrection (of the latter of which the rescue of his son was 
an emblem) were predestinated to secure the salvation of 
mankind. These sentiments were of course communicated to 
his family, and were well understood by the patriarch, whose 
bright expectations were sustained as they were embodied in 
the covenant which was so often renewed. The Jewish eco- 
nomy anticipated and introduced another and a better dispen- 
sation fraught with the welfare of the world. The purpose of 
providence to extend the blessings of this more glorious 
dispensation to the very ends of the earth, and the remotest 
ages of time, is continually recognised in the Mosaic and 
prophetic writings. Jacob predicts it in the coming Shiloh ; 
the inspired Psalmist records it in various prophetic intimations 
respecting the sufferings, the exaltation, and dominion of the 
Messiah; Isaiah proclaims it in the enchanting tones of his 
heaven-strung lyre; and “all the prophets prophesied until 
John.” • 

The Apostle of the Gentiles, in accordance with the Mosaic Typical 
and prophetic writings on this subject, represents in a detailed {heLwftlcai 
and argumentative manner, in his Epistle to the Hebrews, that dispcnM- 
tke Lcviticnl constitution was introductory to the more spiritual tl0n ‘ 
scheme of the gospel, and expressly typical of it — “ a shadow of 
good things to come,” which constituted the substance. And 
not only so, hut the law and the prophets did in fact accomplish 
the design here intimated, “their pre-existence being indispen- 
sably necessary to prepare for the reception of that gospel, and 
in a variety of ways illustrating its importance and facilitating 
its promulgation.” Had no such religion or nation existed as probable 
the Jews, it seems evident that the whole world would have 
sunk into the grossest idolatry, and into an almost total igno- non-esta- 
rance of the first principles of religion ; all expectations of a jlXfcm. 
future retribution would have been incredible — the evidence 
from prophecy would not have existed, and every appeal to 
miracles must have been disregarded. If this state of debase- 
ment and degeneracy had taken place, it is inconceivable by 
what means mankind could at any time have been rescued from 
it without subverting the whole course of nature — no light 
could otherwise have penetrated this palpable darkness, and no 
region could have been found in which to build the church of 
God. The Jewish economy directly prevented the occurrence Moral 
of such a tcene of moral anarchy, and such a debasement of the prevented, 
human character. It furnished an asylum for the truths of 
religion and the principles of morals, where they might take 
refuge from the mighty tide of corruption that deluged the other 
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nations of the earth, and await a proper period for going forth 
with renovated strength and renewed and extended influence to 
bless mankind. Here all the radical principles of a pure 
divinity were preserved, and the contagion of vice was guarded 
against by a peculiar system of laws, and by manners grafted 
upon them ; and moreover, as possessing a typical and pre- 
figurative character, the contrite mind of the Jewish worshipper 
was perpetually directed to the Christian dispensation, and a 
bright impression of the reality and glory of this latter economy 
thefcw?* preserved in the memory and heart. The law convinced of sin, 
showed its nature, proved its demerit, impressed the necessity, 
and in its priests and ceremonies pointed to the reality of an 
atonement for it in the end of the world. Nor did the Jewish 
law only prepare for the introduction of the gospel by its types 
and prophecies, and also by preserving the principles of sound 
theology and pure morals, but by the strictness of its moral 
prohibitions and its denunciations of divine displeasure against 
transgression, it exposed the secret guilt of man, proving his 
• depraved propensity and his utter demerit; and thus rendered 

unspeakably acceptable the publication of freedom and eternal 
life by the promised Messiah. 

We refer the reader for a fuller exposition of the typical 
character of the Jewish dispensation to our article Moses, in 
the section on Sacred History, under the third division contained 
in his life, relating to the nature and character of his laws : also 
to Outram do Sacrifices ; Faber’s Horse Mosaicse ; Magee, on 
Atonement and Sacrifice ; and Graves’s Lectures ou the Four 
Last Books of the Pentateuch. 


CHAPTEE II. 


CONSIDERATIONS ON THE PROBABLE INTENTIONS OP PROVIDENCE 
WITH REGARD TO THE LIMITED SCALE OF THE JEWISH 
ECONOMY. 

It is impossible to advance in our inquiries far beyond the The innuffi- 
simple detail of facts, without being involved in an inextricable ^"on- 
labyrinth of doubt and perplexity. Reason is only a feeble 
taper, and sheds but an uncertain and twinkling light upon 
those regions which lie beyond the precincts of ascertained 
science or immediate revelation; and consequently we must 
rest satisfied in the present inferior condition of onr being, 
either with a total ignorance, or, at best, with a hypothetical 
and speculative knowledge, graduated into varying degrees of 
probability, of many most interesting subjects of investigation. 

Nor ought we so much to murmur at this constitution of our 
nature as to cherish a grateful feeling towards the author of 
our existence for the importance of the knowledge he has com- 
municated, and the superiority of those faculties wdtli which 
he has endowed us, and by which we are enabled perpetually 
to advance in wisdom, and to anticipate the brighter discoveries 
of another world, for which W'C shall undoubtedly be capacitated. 

The barriers art', indeed, now impassable ; but religion certainly 
assures us that the day will come when they shall be thrown 
down, mid the human mind placed in those circumstances of 
unfettered freedom w hich will present no obstacles to its best 
speculations and eternal improvement. 

In contemplating the Jewish economy as a whole, we have No cause 
been led to the preceding observations by finding that a difti- 
culty almost instantly occurs which, perhaps, is not very soon 
to be satisfactorily explained and fully obviated. At the same 
time, it would be unwise and unphilosopliical in the highest 
degree to indulge a feeling of despondency. It would, more- 
over, be unchristian, because, although it may not have pleased 
Almighty wisdom to obviate by anticipation even' probable 
subject of perplexity that might occupy the human mind by a 
direct and formal statement, moral speculations are not inter- 
dicted where they may be unsuccessful, and may, anc\ certainly 
do, often tend to cast an incidental light upoi\ w r hat is fre- 
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quently in itself dark and mysterious. If we cannot fully 
explain parts of the economy of Providence, and if no reasons 
have been assigned for many of its operations, we are more than 
Duty of justified in seeking to ascertain them, if for no other purpose 
theeconomy ^ a11 gain some satisfaction in our own minds with regard to 
dence Vi " ^ese proceedings. The difficulty just adverted to in reference 
to the Jewish economy is that of the very limited scale of its 
operations , which wore restricted to one particular nation, and 
that, in comparison with others, an insignificant one. So far 
from airniug at universality, many of the laws of heaven were 
clearly of an opposite tendency, and, in fact, it is most evident, 
as we have repeatedly had occasion to remark, that great pains 
were taken to separate the people of Israel from the rest of the 
world, and to preserve their rites and observances within their 
own boundaries ; for some such reasons, perhaps, as the fol- 
lowing : — 


Impossi- 
bility of 
making 
Judaism 
universal. 


1. In order to avoid those extreme inconveniences which 
must necessarily have resulted from a different arrangement, 
and which, indeed, would have rendered such an establishment 
of religion altogether impossible bad it aimed at universality. 
It was essential to this system, and especially for the purpose 
of producing those impressions for which it was intended, that 
the people whom it embraced should assemble in a central and 
authorized place of worship, having all the remarkable circum- 
stances attaching to it which are recorded of the Israelitish 


tabernacle. There the prescribed orders of priests were to 
officiate, and the ceremonies of divine Service to be regularly 
performed, the smallest deviation from Avbieh was severely 
punished. The perpetual and punctilious exactitude of religion 


thus exhibited daily, and in detail, before the people was highly 
calm dated to produce the feelings of reverence and obedience, 


which were further enforced on the one hand by all the solemn 
sanctions of law, and on the other by all the glory of a personal 
manifestation of deity. The Jewish economy, in its early 
stages, moreover, required precisely such a character as Moses, 
whose personal qualities should ensure the affection of the 
people, whose birth should legitimate his influence, and whose 
sanctity and express appointment to the work he had to accom- 


plish should give him an access to the Supremo God, equally 
sublime in its nature and beneficial in its tendencies upon him- 
self* and the Israelitish nation. 


result o\ e ex ^et us > then, suppose that instead of limiting the economy 

tending the" to the particular people in question, it had spread its plan over 
operations. sur * ace globe* and advanced its claim to an universal 
observanoc. What must have been the result ? Plainly this : 
that whoever* would render acceptable worship to the Supreme 
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God, must have repaired to the tabernacle in the wilderness, 
travelling all the lengths of the most distant regions to bring 
their offerings to his altar, and practised all the public and pri- 
vate acts of religion. The consequence must evidently have 
been to subvert the entire order of society, and, in fact, to 
render impossible of performance what was solemnly required. 
The true character of the Jewish nation would have at once 
ceased, as well as the offices of Moses, the priests, and principal 
leaders. They would have been no longer a people gradually 
conducted through a scene of extraordinary vicissitude, and by 
a miraculous guidance, from the state of Egyptian bondage to 
the land promised to their illustrious ancestors, and reassured 
to them; since, had the same economy been authoritatively 
imposed upon every kingdom and nation, the peculiarities of 
their case must have been merged in the equally extraordinary 
circumstances of the entire population of the earth. 

If it be alleged that Providence might have multiplied its 
tabernacles, its altars, and services, and priests, and legislators, 
and manifestations of every kind, proportionally to the extent 
of the plan upon which it designed to operate — that a place of 
central worship might have been erected in every district — that 
a cloud of glory might have descended in every region — and a 
Moses and an Aaron raised up in every land; — this is true, 
considered as a question of possibility ; but what would have 
been the fifed? No other, surely, than the establishment of a 
totally different system, and, in some respects, upon very diffe- 
rent principles from those of the Mosaic dispensation; for that 
dispensation accommodated itself to the Jew as a lew, having 
special regard to the circumstances and character of individuals 
so descended ; and it was founded upon promises and predic- 
tions which primarily concerned the people of Israel, and pre- 
supposing a different state of society from their own in sur- 
rounding nations. Providence, therefore, could have manifested 
itself in a miraculous manner to every nation, and established 
“ordinances of worship,” for “all tilings are possible with 
God;” but this is to say, that the; world might have been 
differently circumstanced, or differently governed — a question 
which, to add nothing further, has no claim upon our present 
consideration. Taking the tact as it is recorded, we are simply 
to ascertain the reason, and, therefore, repeat the statement 
which the preceding observations tend to confirm and illustrate, 
that by limiting the scale of the Jewish economy, incon- 
veniences were avoided which, under other circumstances, 
would in reality have had the effect of ^nullifying altogether the 
chosen system and arrangement. Its difficulties must have 
multiplied till the plan had ceased to exist. • 


A question 
of possi- 
bility. 


Inconve- 

niences 

avoided. 
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afforded an ^ m ^ a ^ on °f the actual sphere of the Jewish economy 

opportunity to the particular people of Israel, afforded an opportunity for a 
provafof *” ex hibition, an ^ f° r a consequent and complete disproval of 
false gods, the claims of false gods. Had Providence at once interposed 
to crush their worship and annihilate their images all over the 
earth, and upon the ruins of eveiy form of superstition and 
idolatry established a more perfect system of faith, no doubt 
their claims would have ceased, and their falseness have been 
proved by their debasement. But in addition to the fact that 
God never acts with even an apparent precipitancy in carrying 
into execution any of his measures, but, in the general adminis- 
tration of human affairs, sees lit to mature his purposes in a 
manner equally gradual and effectual — unfolding, as it were, the 
bud of bis designs, sometimes in the lapse only of months and 
years, and sometimes not till after the slow revolution of centu- 
o/exposing 1 — ^ )0 it recollected that the best method of exhibiting to the 

idolatry. world the folly, feebleness, and impiety of idolatry, was to allow 
it to exert all the influence of which it was capable for a time , 
to erect its temples, and to multiply its worshippers. Idolatry 
was allowed a certain theatre, and, indeed, a very extensive one, 
for its operations: it was permitted to acquire a very con- 
siderable ascendancy over the human mind in general, to obtain 
a decided footing on every land — and this by limiting the sphere 
of the Jewish economy — by confining its wonderful communica- 
tions and its influence to a few people. The whole world was 
for a period “let alone,” there being no direct interference with 
their prejudices or their practices: they were suffered to “go 
after” the idols to which they had “ joined themselves,” and, 
without any providential disturbance, to continue in the con- 
dition in which they delighted, that of “ lying in wickedness.” 
teffhUnsd? no ^ nor ^ iaH ho * n m J n & ( ‘> s0 abandoned the world as 

without to leave it wholly destitute of celestial illumination — of a pure 
witness. au( l acceptable form of worship ; the light has never been ex- 
tinct, the temple of the Lord has never been rased to the 
foundations, although there have been seasons of lamentable 
defection from the truth, and even of still more lamentable 
corruption: but at the time in question mankind were in a 
state of great darkness, and, with the single exception of the 
people of Israel, proceeded to the most deplorable lengths of 
idolatrous impiety. Man was sunk under the dominion of his 
senses, and God, as by an almost universal consent, expelled 
from his own world. Idolatry had, therefore, ample space and 
equal opportunity to display its real character, which could not 
have been the case had the divinely authorized system of 
religion given to the Jews been at once universally esta- 
blished. • 
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And let us inquire what was the actual result of this reign of Result of 
the so-called divinities ? Was this dominion favourable to the ldolatry * 
happiness of mankind? Did it contribute to the dignity of 
human nature, or to the real exaltation of a creature who had 
departed from God ? It is needless to particularise what every 
page of profane history exhibits, and what we have often, and 
must again frequently notice. It is needless, as it would be 
disgusting, to dwell upon the horrid scenes that were in every 
age transacted among the heathen, in the groves and temples 
of their idols ; and but for the truth of history, and the purpose 
of illustration, we should willingly blot from our page, and 
obliterate from our memory, all traces of those follies and crimes, 
those impurities and bestialities, which have so degraded the 
very name of man. 

“ When men were exalted into gods,” says Dr. Graves, 1 
“ every, the basest passion and the foulest vice found an ex- deities, 
ample to justify, and a patron to protect it. Gods, whose cha- 
racters and actions had been impure, revengeful, and cruel, 
were honoured by adopting as parts of their worship, impurity, 
cruelty, and bloodshed. Damons who were worshipped nol 
from love but fear, not because beneficent but malignant, it 
was naturally supposed could be appeased or conciliated only 
by the suppliant inflicting sufferings and death, even on the 
object whom he held most dear. 4 ILetice every abomination of 
the Lord which he hateth, did the heathens do unto their gods, 
so that even their sons and their daughters did they burn in 
the lire to their gods.’ (Dent. xii. 31). In truth we know, vires of 
from other sources than the Scripture, that theft, bloodshed, heathenism, 
and cruelty; that nicest, adultery, and unnatural crimes, were 
sanctioned by the example of the heathen gods, and even con- 
secrated as parts of their worship ; we know that every species 
of lewdness was practised in the temples of some, and that human 
sacrifices bled upon the altars of others, and this in the most 
polished and celebrated nations of antiquity: amongst the 
Egyptians and Assyrians, the Canaanites and Phoenicians, and 
from them were those abominations transferred to Greece, and 
Carthage, and Koine.” And the words of Cicero (De nat. 

Deorum) are remarkable : “ Exposui peno non philosophorum Cicero, 
judicia sed delirantiuni sornnia, nee eniiri multa absurdiora sunt 
quae poetarum vocibus fusa, ipsa suavitate nocuerunt; qui et 
ira inflammatos et libidiue fureutes induxerunt deos ; feco 
runtquo ut eorum bella, pugnas, pradia, vulnora, videremus; 
odia praeterea, dissidia, diseordias, ortus, inter itua, querelas, 
lameutaciones, eflusas in omni intempcgiiitialibidines, adulteria, 


[b. a.] 


1 Lect. on the Pentateuch. 


C 
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vincula, cum humano geuere concubitus, mortalesque ex im- 
mortali procreatos, cum poctarum autem errore conjungere licet 
portenta magorum, yEgyptiorumque iu eodem geuere demen- 
tiarn, turn etiam vulgi opiuiones quco in maxima inconstantia, 
veritatis ignorantia versautur.” 

Superiority How dill'erent, and how superior, was the Mosaic economy l 
of the Imperfect as it was in comparison with the nobler dispensation 
religion . it prefigured, it was nevertheless “glorious.” ^No human 
sacrifices bled upon Jewish altars — no Bacchanalian revelries 
polluted their religious solemnities— no vices were consecrated 
as objects of adoration by their ritual — no ridiculous or obscene 
images occupied the niches of their house of worship, or ob- 
truded into their public walks or private dwellings ; but “holi- 
ness to the Lord” was the characteristic of their economy. 
Places and persons w ere consecrated to his service — legislation 
and religion w ent hand in hand ; and vice either dared not to 
intrude, or if she did, her hated form w as recognised at once by 
the faithful delineations of prophets, and seized and sacrificed 
• by the strong arm of legislation. That the actual state of the 

Jewish nation was less exalted in piety and virtue than under 
all the circumstances we might be induced to anticipate;, is to 
be attributed to the propensity to imitate the idolatries of the 
heathen which they so long and so unblushingly retained; but 
so far as they did conform to the divine law, they acquired a 
Tendency superiority of character to other nations ; and the tendency of 
of itsobser- a ]i its observances was not, liko those of the Gentile nations, to 
lower them in the scale of dignity aud worth, but to enhance 
their happiness, by enhancing their real excellence — to make 
them respectable, wise, and good, by leading them to respect 
themselves and to reverence and serve the true God. While, 
therefore, the true religion and every form of false w orship w ere 
suffered to exist contemporaneously, by the former being con- 
fined to one small people, the contrast is the more striking — 
felie darkness and the light more distinctly traceable— and the 
^effect upon the reflecting mind consequently the more powerful. 
The ffiory of 3 . It is probable that a further reason might have influenced 
reserved l^r conc hict of Providence, in confining the Mosaic economy, 
the gospel, and all its extraordinary appointments and communications, to 
the single people of the Jews, arising out of the predestined 
superiority of the Christian dispensation. To the latter was 
assigned the honour and distinction of being an universal reli- 
gion, superseding alike the prefigurative ceremonies of tho 
former period, and the first established faith, and tho idolatries 
of tho Gentile world. It was* befitting the character of the 
Son of God, that his religion should surpass iu the extent of its 
influence, fts it did in the sublimity of its principles, every other ; 
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and that its high claims should be recognised, and its dignity 
consulted, by allowing it the unrivalled distinction of uni- 
versality. 

So deeply rooted were the prejudices of the first converts to Early 
Christianity, and even of its apostles themselves, that they were KJJ“2t C the 
both slow and reluctant to admit the benevolence of its plan, universality 
and the comprehensive liberality of its author. Nor ought it, !^^ ri8ti " 
perhaps, to be much wondered at, that a certain narrowness of 
view and feeling should have been superinduced by the extra- 
ordinary history of their nation, and the early prepossessions 
in which they were educated in favour of their own country, 
which had been so privileged and patronised by Heaven. 
Whatever of true religion existed, was found among themselves ; 
and of its truth they had the most ineontestible evidence in 
the authenticated revelations of tlioir eminent men, and the 
accomplished predictions of their prophets. There is something 
peculiarly forcible in the words of Cod to Abraham, to which 
frequent references are subsequently made by Moses : — “ A Promises to 
father of many nations have I made thee. And I will make Abrtt,mm - 1 
thee exceeding fruitful, and 1 will make nations of thee, and 
kings shall come out of thee. And I will establish my cove- 
nant between thee and me, and thy seed after thee in their 
generations, for an everlasting covenant, to be a God unto thee 
and to thy seed after thee. And I will give unto thee and thy 
seed after thee the land wherein thou art a stranger, all the 
land of Canaan, for an everlasting possession ; and 1 will be 
their G od” (Gen. xvii. 5 — 8). Their great legislator and histo- 
rian impresses upon them, by a solemn appeal, considerations Solemn 
of their grandeur and distinction as a people, which he is soli- 
citous they should never forget ; but, on the contrary, cherish 
the sentiment as a motive to obedience, and a reason for pre- 
serving a total and marked separation from all other nations. 

“For,” says he, “what nation is there so great, who hath God 
so nigh unto them as the Lord our God is, in all things that we 
call upon him for ? And what nation is there so great, that 
hath statutes and judgments so righteous as all this law which 
I set before you this day ?** — “ For ask now of the days that 
are past, which were before tliee, since the day that God created 
man upon the earth, and ask from the one side of heaven unto 
the other, whether there hath been any such thing as this great 
thing is, or hath been heard like it P Hid ever people hear the 
voice of God speaking out of the midst of the lire, as thou hast 
heard, and live ? Or hath God assayed to go and take him a 
nation from the midst of another nation, by temptations, by 
signs, and by wonders, and by war, and by a mighty h^and, and 
by a stretched-out arm, and *bv great terrors, according to all 
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that the Lord your God did for you in Egypt before your eyes ? 
Unto thee it was shewed, that thou mightiest know that the 
Lord lie is God ; there is none else beside him. Out of heaven 
he made thee to hear his voice, that he might instruct thee : 
and upon earth he shewed thee his great fire ; and thou heardest 
his words out of the midst of the fire. And because he loved 
thy fathers, therefore he chose their seed after them, and brought 
thee out in his sight with his mighty power out of Egypt.” 

Such, then, being the representations of the most eminent 
individual of their country, who wrote, too, under the express 
influence of inspiration, and such the statement, of which the 
annals of their history furnished no less than a miraculous 
attestation — can it be surprising that, even at the commence- 
ment of the Christian age, and among the iirst propagators of 
the religion of Jesus, the limited views of Providence should 
still be believed to be a principle of the divine administration, 
and a strong reluctance should be felt against including the 
hitherto rejected Gentiles in the privileges of the new-born dis- 
pensation? Jesus had even commissioned them to “go and 
teach all nations ,” and, during the course of his personal 
ministry, had given several intimations of his purpose to diffuse 
his gospel, with all its concomitant blessings, to an illimitable 
extent; aud yet wc find that so distinguished an apostle as 
Peter started at a vision which directed him to visit a Gentile 
worshipper, and was with difficulty persuaded to renounce his 
Jewish prejudices. Tn obedience, however, to an unequivocal 
communication of the plans of Providence, lie at length accom- 
panied the messengers of Cornelius to Ca*sarea, where lie thus 
avowed himself to the people assembled together : “ Te know 
bow that it is an unlawful thing for a man that is a Jew to keep 
company or to come unto one of another nation ; but God bath 
shewed me that 1 should not call any man common or unclean.” 
(Acts x.) These principles were soon afterwards more fully 
understood, when Paul became “ a burning and a shining light,” 
in conveying the tidings of salvation, without any limitation or 
restriction. It is, therefore, the peculiar glory of the Christian 
religion, and appears such especially as viewed in contrast with 
the Jewish, to overstep the geographical boundaries of the 
ancient faith, and to scatter the freely imparted blessings of the 
gospel with aT$tansparing liberality. The honour of this com- 
prehensive character was reserved in the course of providence 
for this religion, me last and the best : and in contemplation of 
this triumph of Christianity, no less than because of the pecu- 
liarities oi the preceding dispensation, the first, and during a 
long period, all the communications of heaven were carefully 
limited to the Israelitish community. To participate the privi- 
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leges of religion it was requisite to prove their birth, or to Nature of 
seek naturalisation ; whereas, since the introduction of the new Chnstiamty. 
and nobler economy, “ it is come to pass, that whosoever calls 
upon the name of the Lord shall be saved.” The highest autho- 
rity pronounces that “ the liour cometli when ye shall neither, 
in this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, worship the father” — 
that the hour “ now is, when the true worshippers shall worship 
the father in spirit and in truth; for the father sceketh such to 
worship him.” (John iv. 21, 23). The religion of Jesus is, 
moreover, adapted to the influence it is destined to acquire ; • 

meeting the exigencies of man ; obviating the disadvantages of 
his moral' condition ; providing for his most pressing necessi- 
ties ; and dissipating his worst apprehensions : in a word, it is 
not the religion of the Jew ; it is the religion of mak — holding 
in one hand the cup of consolation, to soothe his sorrows ; and 
in the other the sceptre of dominion, to sway his destinies. 


CHAPTEE III. 


ON THE HEBREW LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

importance Whoever reflects upon the importance of the earliest historical 
records. documents, which moreover bear indubitable marks of inspira- 
tion, cannot but attach an interest of no ordinary kind to the 
language in which they were written : for, the accuracy of ideas 
communicated by means of sounds or symbols must depend on 
the expression of those sounds, and, in connection with them, 
on the character of those symbols by which tlio ideas aro in- 
tended to he implanted in the mind. Besides, as language, or 
the means of transmitting ideas from one to another, — the 
golden link that binds the intellectual world in social union, — 
is essential to that improvement which is denied to the inferior 
creation, questions of great curiosity present themselves re- 
specting the origin as w ell as the nature of this singular endow- 
ment. Our dissertation, therefore, on this subject, so far as 
one language is specially concerned, will embrace the following 
particulars: — On the Jewish method of WTiting ; oil the ques- 
tion whether the Hebrew w r as the primary language of man, 
and on its early history ; on the beauty and expressive character 
of the language ; on the Hebrew letters and alphabet ; on the 
punctuation and accents ; on the general peculiarities of its 
construction ; on the Hebrew manuscripts, and on the various 
readings ; and on the poetry of the Hebrews. 

Section I.-— On the Jewish Method of Writing. 

Writing on Tho most ancient writing of which we are informed was that 
•tones. 0 f the law on the two tables of stone. In the Book of Deute- 
ronomy we are also told, that when tho people of Israel 
passed over Jordan they wero commanded to set up great 
stones, on which, when plastered over, they wxre commanded 
to write the words of the law. They were to build an altar of 
whole stones in Mount Ebal, and on them to inscribe the divine 
commands in the plainest manner (Deut. xxvii. 1 — 8.) In the 
Modes of Book of Job three diffcBent methods of writing are described ; 
wfenifdto namely, ip. a book, engraving on lead, and engraving on rock 
in^job. with an iron .pen (Job xix. 28, 24). This mode of inscription 
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Was, indeed, usual 1 with the ancients. The Prefetto of Egypt 
mentions a place near the mountains of Faraii, in the wilder- 
ness of Sinai, where, for the distance of three miles, he met 
with unknown characters cut on the marble rock in numerous 
places at twelve or fourteen feet from the ground. Manndrell 
refers to figures and descriptions, graven on polished parts of 
the natural rock, and at a height above the road, near the river 
Lycus, and Macdonal Kinneir states, in referring to Babylon, 
that he observed several bricks, which appeared to have been in 
use, of which some were burnt for lacing and others dried in the 
sun. The commonest of the facing bricks were about a foot 
square, and three inches thick, with a distich of the characters 
so frequent at Persepolis, and similar to the barb of an 
arrow. 

While public laws were written on stone, lead, or brass, the Form of 
ordinary form of hooks was, as is generally thought, rolls of books * 
linen, first painted. The Jewish mode of writing was adapted 
to the materials employed. AV hen stone, lead, brass, wood, 
wax or papyrus were used, they wrote with a stylo of iron, 
or bodkin ; but when 
they wrote on linen 
or parchment, they 
employed a reed 
formed, into a pen, 
with a colouring mat- 
ter equivalent to ink. 

In Ezekiel (eh. ix. 2, 

3, 11) we read of six 
persons with scribes’ 
or writers’ ink- horns 
at their sides or 
girdles. The form of 
a book was called a 
roll, a term frequently introduced in Scripture. What are Roll*, 
denominated leaves in Jeremiah’s prophecy (xxxvi. 23) ap- 
pear to have been the columns into 
which the breadth of the roll was 
divided, as the eastern rolls are to 
the present day. The skins of which 
they were made were carefully joined. 

In general the ancient roils were 
only written on one side, but that 
mentioned in Ezekiel (ii. 10) was 
written “ within and without;” and of 

the same kind was the book or roll in the Revelations (v. 1). 
Letters sent from one to another were also in the form of rolls. 
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Letters. 


Sealing. 


Whether 
Hebrew was 
the primary 
language. 


When sent to inferiors they were often unsealed, hut when 
addressed to equals or superiors they were enclosed in a hag of 



silk or satin, sealed and addressed. The ancient custom of sealing 
with a seal or signet set in a ring is still retained in the East. 



[Ancient Seals ami Signet Rings.] 


Section II. — On the Question Whetiieb the Hebrew was 
tiie Primary Language oe Man, and on its Early 
History. 

The Oriental languages have been divided into three great 
dialects ; namely, the Aramaean, spoken in Syria, Mesopotamia, 
and Babylonia or Chaldsea, or the Syriac and, Chaldee dialects; 
the Hebrew, or Canaanitish, spoken in Palestine, in Phoenicia, 
and the Phoenician colonies ; and the Arabic, which the Ethiopia 
very much resembles, and was extensively used. The Hebrew 
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is considered to hold a middle place between the two in the 
copiousness of its words and the variety of its forms. 

The Hebrew language bears ineontestible marks of the Derivation 
highest antiquity, and may, we think, dispute with any other ofthename * 
the claim of being primary, — if, indeed, such a question can be 
at all determined. The name is supposed by many critics to 
have been derived from Heber, a descendant of Shem. Two 
reasons are assigned : first, that a patriarch of that name is 
found among the ancestors of the Jews, and that the language 
was spoken by him and his posterity. But, in the absence of 
any intimation of the kind by Moses, the mere aftinity of the 
name cannot determine the point ; and the Hebrew was spoken 
by many nations not belonging to his posterity. The second 
reason is, that Shcin is said to be “ the father of all the children 
of Eber,” Gem x. 21. To this it is replied, that the word Eber 
refers, not to a person but a place ; so that by the children of 
Eber is to be understood the people who dwelt on either side of 
the river Euphrates or Tigris, where the posterity of Shem were 
planted. If Eber be taken as a proper name, then under the 
designation of his children must be included, not only the 
Hebrews properly so called (descended from him by Peleg), and 
the Arabs on one side the river, but the tribes on the other in 
Mesopotamia, Chaldsca, or Elymais. But Moses could not 
intend that Shem was in this sense the father of Eber’s chil- 
dren ; for this would be too comprehensive to illustrate any- 
thing peculiar to the Hebrew s or Jews, and too limited to reflect 
honour on Shem, w ho w r as the father of many nations of greater 
importance than those who descended from Eber. 

Others trace the name to the w ord 12^, aber, to pass over , 
w T heuce the name of Abram , the Hebrew w r ho passed over the 
Euphrates into the land of Canaan. This is considered the best 
derivation, from the general fact that the most ancient names 
of nations were appellative ; and Abraham alone passed over to 
dw T ell in Canaan, the other descendants of Heber remaining on 
the other side. 

But the origin of the language is plainly deducible from a Early ori ^ in 
period much earlior than the name which has been assigned to of Hebrew, 
it. Wherever Abraham went he found a language which he 
understood, as appears from the names of persons and places in 
Canaan, and which was evidently the language of Palestine. 

Some suppose the Chaldee to have been the primitive 
language of Paradise; but the Jewish rabbins, Jonathan, 
author of the Chaldee Paraphrase, Solomon Jarchi, and Aben- 
Ezra, maintain the superior antiquity of Hebrew, and for 
weighty reasons. Huet, and the majority of modern critics, 
are of opinion that the language spoken by Adam perished in 
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the confusion of tongues at Babel. But it seems highly pro* 
bable, that if the original parents of mankind were /placed in 
"Western Asia, they spoke substantially the language which has 
for more than fifty centuries pervaded that country. We know 
of no older language than the Hebrew; it was at least the 
general language of mankind at the dispersion, and probably 
the source of all other dialects. 1 

Walton, in the third of the Prolegomena to his Polyglot, has 
argued this subject at considerable length, and with much 
learning. lie suggests as a first consideration, that the names 
given to individuals and places, in the earliest times, were 
derived from Hebrew roots, and remained unchanged. Thus 
for instance din Adam, is so called because he was formed of 
fiDIW, the dust of the ground , Gen. ii. 7 ; Eve, mn, from mu, to 
live, because she was the mother of all living , Gen. iii. 20 ; pp, 
Cain, from the idea of acquisition, because, said Eve, / have 
gotten a man from, the Lord ; nil/ appointed, because God hath 
appointed me another seed instead of Abel , Gen. iv. 25. The 
same etymological reason applies to Enoch, Peleg, Noah, and 
multitudes besides. Many Chaldee words are indeed the same, 
but not all, nor perhaps the majority; moreover, these fail in 
the derivation, showing therefore they are rather borrowed than 
original in the language itself. Thus though the word D7K, 
Adam , is in the Chaldee as the name of the first man, nmw, 
Adamah , dust, or earth, whence it is derived, is not found in it. 
And the same thing may be observed in other languages. To 
elude the force of this statement, Grotius and others reply that 
Moses changed the names in the primary language into the 
Hebrew form, to give the impression of their Hebrew origin. 
But this is a mere gratuitous assertion, and has no analogous 
evidence in all history. 2 

The earliest names of nations and people have also generally 
a Hebrew origin, and have no signification in other languages. 
These names are derived from the sons or grandsons of Shem, 
Ham, and Japhet ; as the Assyrians from Ashur, the Elamites 
from Elam, the Aramoeans from Aram, the Lydians from Lud, 
the Cimbrians or Cimmerians from Gomer, &c. So of the 

1 Horne’s Introduction to the Critical Study of the Scriptures, VoL ii 
p. 1 $ Sharp’s Dissertations ; Huet, Dem. Evang. 

2 " Absurdum enirn est, nomina propria, quibus turn domi turn foris nos- 

cuntur, negligere ; aliaque pro arbitrio fingere, et ex propriis appellatura 
faoere : hoe enim essot historiam de nesoio quibus conscribere, et historiam 
finem, non curare. Nee unum historicum proferre possunt ex omnibus, qui jA 
aliarum regionum res gestas narrant, Graxiorum, Latinorum, Persarum, 
Indorum, Assy riorum, Gallo rum, Britannorum, novi orbis iucolarum, etc., 
qui non •locorum et nominum propria nomina retineantj*— Walton, 
Proleg. 3. « ' 
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heathen gods, which, springing from the Hebrew language, were 
transferred «to the Assyrians and Greeks, as Vossius, in his 
work on Idolatry, has shown. Their Japetus was no other than 
Japhet, the son of Noah. Jove is derived from Jehovah. 

Saturn is so called from 1DD, referring to his taking refuge in 
Italy, when he fled from Jupiter. Baal or Bel is from the 
Hebrew by'l, Lord, the name of many of tho Phoenician gods. 

The Hebrew language is traceable among all nations, not only 
in their mythologies, but in the names of animals, plants, and 
geographical science. 

The purity and simplicity of the Hebrew language proclaim Purity of 
its primeval antiquity. Words are formed in other languages IIebrew - 
out of Hebrew originals ; but Hebrew words are not derivable 
from them, or made to partake of their characteristics, nor is 
there that mixture which continually occurs in others. More- 
over, Hebrew abounds in figures drawn from sensible objects, and 
does not bear the marks of successive improvement, like other 
languages ; which bespeaks the highest degree of originality. 

An argument, also, is deducible from the term Jehovah, con- The word 
sisting of the four letters mrp, expressive of the incommuni- Jeh0Vtth # 
cable name of Deity. For although in other languages four 
letters only are employed, as in Greek £eoc, yet nowhere are 
they used to denote significantly the divine essence. By this 
name God proclaimed himself to ancient Israel, and they un- 
derstood it to be expressive of his awful nature as the self- 
existent being : nor was this meaning over transferred, or indeed 
comprehended, by other people. The Syriac term is derived 
from a word signifying Lord, corresponding with the Hebrew 
Elohim ; and the Septuagint employs anotliqr word, Kvptov, 
for the equivalent of Adonai , which the Jews out of reve- 

rence substitute for Jehovah. 

The ancient Phoenician language and the Hebrew may be re- identity 
garded as substantially the same, perhaps identical; and it piSnidan 
became diffused over Europe and Asia by means of the Phceni- language, 
cian merchants, who had colonies and factories on almost every 
coast. It was therefore the language of Canaan ; the Phoenicians 
and Canaanitfis being the terms used to designate the same 
people. In various passages of the Old Testament, the Hebrew 
words translated Canaanitwh , and land of Canaan , the Sep- 
tuagint renders Phoenician , and the country of Phoenicia. It is 
well known that the Carthaginians derived their name, origin, 
and language from the Phoenicians, and that these sprang from 
the Canaamtes. The testimony of profane authors is abundant 
to shew this connection of the Phoenicians and Canaanites, 
while the history of Abraham, and the story of the spies and the 
-ambassadors sent by the Gibeonites to Joshua (Josh. ii. 9 — 21; 
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ix. 3 — 25), prove that no interpreter was wanted to render tlie 
communications mutually intelligible. 1 4 

is the It is proper, however, to consider the statements which are 

Se^hoiy presumed to throw discredit on the demand of the Jews, that 
tongue? their language should be regarded as primitive, and immediately 
communicated by God, and therefore denominated the holy 
tongue. After admitting that several proper names of persons 
and places, before the confusion of tongues, may be regularly 
derived from the Hebrew, and that pertinent reasons are given, 
and allusions made, by the sacred historian, to evince their pro- 
priety and the relation they have to the person or place designed 
by them, and that all the names mentioned by Moses before 
the confusion of tongues may be formed from some Hebrew 
root or other, though the greater part seem to be insignificant, 
or to have no congruity with the subject, the writers in the 
Universal History proceed as follows : — 
objections. “ 1. It is not certain that the names used by Moses were the 
very original names themselves, and not translated by him from 
the primitive tongue into Hebrew, or at least somewhat altered, 
to accommodate what he wrote to the understandings of the 
Jew's. And how inconsistent soever some may think this 
method with historical veracity, it has been frequently practised 
by prolane as w ell as sacred historians, as has been undeniably 
proved; 2 and Moses himself has given a plain instance of Ins 
approbation of such changes, in altering his own name, wdiich 
was of Egyptian original, to adapt it to a Hebrew etymology. 3 

1 “ Phceniccs vero a Chanancois ortos, ex Phoenicia? nomine et situ, antiqua 
ipsorum lingua, moribus et institute, facile esset ostendere. Suffieit quod 
lxx soniores scepe Phconieum et Chananooorum nomen promiscue usnrpant, 
ut ex locis inter se et cum textu ITebr. collatis apparet, soil. Exod. vi. 15, 
cum Gen. xlvi. 10, et Exod. xvi. 35, Jos. v. 12, ubi pro terra Clianaan in 
Hebrtno, et apud lxx terra Plwrnicum, Phceniciam vero eandem cum 
Hebraica linguam facit Lucianus nation© Syrus, in Pseudomanti, dum do 
Alexandro dicit, ipsum voces quasdam ignotas protulisse, otai yevotvr* ttv 
'Eppaiwv <poivUcla>P, qualts sunt Hebraic# vel Phoenicia : et Chteribus de 
Solynxis dicit, Tyuxyaav pev tpoivltcwv inrb sofidrcav aQievres, Hi vero ore suo 
Phoenicia verba eonabunt. Yocabula etiam Phoenicia, queo apud priscos 
auctorcs extant, vel Hebraica esse, vel parum distare, omnibus constat.” — 
Walton, Proleg. iii. sect. 16. 

2 Platon, in Critia Grot, in Gen. xi. 1, and de verit. rel. Christ, lib. i. 
Huet. in dem. evang. prop. iv. c. 13. § 4. Cleric, diss. in ling. Heb. 

3 The original name is Mouse , or (as it is in the Coptic version) Mouses, 
with the Greek termination ; and composed of two Coptic or old Egyptian 
words, mose, water, and se, to preserve. But Moses, finding the Hebrew 
verb, nwo masha , to draw out, bore some resemblance in sound to his 
name, and in signification, to the occasion of it, writes it nu>n mosheh ; 
and introduces Pharoah’s daughter, giving this reason for imposing it, 
because vgrtro, mashitihu , I drew him out of the waters— Exod. ii. 10. 
(To us, however, we must confess the difference here represented is scarcely 
perceptible.) 
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2. Supposing the names given by Moses were the true original 
ones, it would not be strange at all if some of them might, by 
accident, aptly admit of a Hebrew derivation ; such casual con- 
formities sometimes happening in words which are certainly 
known to be of different origins. 3. Several of those names are 
more pertinently derived from some other of the oriental tongues 
than from the Hebrew ; l and not a few of the etymologies 
which Moses himself gives us are deduced without any regard 
at least to the present rules of analogy. 2 4. A few lucky 
imronomas'ice, or allusions, are no proof in this case, because 
they may happen by accident ; and, in fact, some of those men- 
tioned by Moses may be expressed in other tongues, as well as 
in the Hebrew. 3 

1 Tims abel, or hebel, which in. Hebrew signifies vanity , or a vapour , 
seems a name not very apposite to Adam’s second son, and there Moses has 
given no reason for its imposition. But if it bo derived from the Syriac, 

an' yhab il , which answers to tlio Latin name, Deux dedit , "it is 
very proper; and accordingly in the margin of a manuscript copy of 
Ahu’lfagaritis, we find the name of Abel interpreted in Arabic by that of 
he bit altah , tlio gift of God. The name of Babel itself, which the Hebrew 
text tells us was so called because God did there bbn balal, i. e. confound 
the language of all the earth (Gen. xi. 9), may likewise more naturally be 
derived from the Syriac, in which tongue balbel is to confound, and 
boblo or bobel , confusion. 

2 We shall instanco the names of Noah and Abraham. The former 
was so called, because, said his father, 'qqw yenahamenu , he shall com- 
fort us, &c. (Gen. v. 29.) But if his name were derived from the root 
on 3, niham , to comfort, it should have been Nohem, or Mena hem, not 
Noah, which can regularly come from no other verb than m3 nuah , to 
rest ; and the Scptuagint have therefore, instead of he shall comfort us, 
rendered it btava-rravera, he shall cause to rest , 8fc., which has induced some 
loomed men (Grotius ad loe. et Lud. Cupel, critic, sac. lib. iv. c. 8) 
to think the ancient and true reading was ■orm yanihenu ; and Pliilo- 
Judeeus and St. Jerom translate the name Noah, rest * — The name of 
Abraham was changed from Abram, which signifies high father , by 
inserting only tlio ietter ft, because he was to be made pran a# ab 
harnon , the father of a multitude of nations (Gen. xvii. 5) j according to 
which etymon, he should rather have been called Abharnon or Abham 
(though we know some fancy the letter i was inserted from the word m 
rab , many). But tho names of these two persons, especially the latter, 
being too famous and well known in the East to admit any considerable 
change, Moses was therefore obligod to retain them, and give the best 
etymology ho could from the Hebrew tongue. We might offer a more 
plausible one of the name Abraham, from the Arabic, wherein abu rohdm 
signifies the father of a multitude , did we not consider that it is one of 
those casual resemblances we have already mentioned, and most certainly 
false. 

8 As Adam , which name is an appellative common to all the species, was 
so called from adamah , the earth ; so the Latins called man homo , which 
the best etymologists derive from humus , the ground. Yet we cannot 
think any body ever dreamed from hence that the Latin was the primitive 
tongue. , 
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Sr nameso? | lr S uinen ^ has been further enforced from the signifi* 

animals. 8 0 caney °f the names of several animals in the Hebrew tongue, 
which are thought to have been imposed by Adam, because of 
some peculiar qualities in the animal to which they were given, 
correspondent to their respective roots ; l but since the same 
may be as justly asserted of most other languages as the 
Hebrew, it will conclude nothing. Besides, we are much de- 
ceived if w o imagine (as has been yet generally supposed) that 
the verbs were really the original roots of the Hebrew tongue ; 
on the contrary, the greater part of them, at least, were them- 
selves, at first, derived from nouns, though they be now, for 
grammatical convenience, considered as roots . 2 On the whole, 
it must be acknowledged that no conelusiio argument for the 
antiquity of any language can do drawn from etymologies, 
which ought, on all occasions, to be urged with great caution, 
being for the most part uncertain and precarious. ^ /JV 
Correspon- Some learned men, however, have ei ideal oured to derive all 
between languages in general from Ihe Hebrew, which they imagine to 
Hebrew be the parent of all others .* 1 That they should succeed i cry 
?anguaies. Ending a great conformity between that and the other 

oriental tongues is no wonder, since they are manifestly sprung 
from one common original ; though it be difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to distinguish the mother from the daughters. That they 
ha\c also given tolerable satisfaction in deducing, from the same 
tongue, se\cral words, not only in the Greek and Latin, but in 
some other European languages, is not matter of much surprise, 
considering the great intercourse several nations of ’our conti- 
nent had with the Phoenicians, whose mother tongue was the 
Hebrew; but when these writers venture out of their depth, 
and pretend to deduce the more remote languages from the 
same fountain, they only shew their ignorance, and make them- 
selves ridiculous to all w r ho have but a moderate skill in those 
tongues : for a proof of which we could produce a multitude of 
examples from a celebrated and laborious w ork of that kind . 4 . . . 
... If the Hebrew r tongue cannot make good if s claim, w e may, 
without taking the pains to refute what has been said in favour 
of the other pretenders, conclude that the primitive language 
was entirely lost at Babel; at least, that no one can tell now 
where it w r as preserved, which is much the same thing .” 6 

1 Vid. Boehart. hierozoic. & Heidcg. lii^. )>a3r7toin. i. exerc. 16, sect. 16. 

2 Many examples might be given of the verb3 being manifestly derived 
from, and posterior to, the noun, in all the oriental tongues , so, in English, 
dog, duck, Ac. wore certainly first imposed as names, and afterwards used 
as verbs, to express actions proper to those creatures. 

5 Vid. Heideg. hist. patr. t&m. i. exerc. 16, sect. 18. 

4 Tliomaiini glossar. umvero. ITeb. 

6 Ancient Universal History, vol. 1, book 1, chap. 2. 
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In balancing the various probabilities, a reasonable inquirer Great claims 
will be strongly inclined to believe that if the Hebrew language Hebrew, 
in its present, or in the Phoenician forms, may not have been 
absolutely the primitive language of mankind, no other language 
has such clear pretensions to the highest antiquity ; nay more, 
that wc have in it a vivid resemblance, amounting, perhaps, to 
a dialectal similarity to what might have been the primary 
forms of language ; and this probability, if it be no more, invests 
it with a certain grandeur and glory that fills the imagination 
with’ delight, and invites to the diligent study of it. A kind of 
sacredness also attaches to it when we view it as the appointed 
channel of divine communications to man ; and thus we seem 
carried by it to the everlasting hills, whence ilowed forth the 
streams of heavenly wisdom to the world. 

There is yet another consideration which seems to enhance Original 
this probability, arising out of tlie idea that the common notion 
respecting the confusion of tongues is not altogether justified 
by the Scriptural representations, and that in fact the original 
language was not lost at Babel, hut survived in the Canaanitish 3 

dialect. Bathe has presented this subject in a forcible manner 
in bis Philosophical Introduction to Walton’s Prolegomena. 

There is nothing, he observes, in the words of Moses, to inti- 
mate that the confusion in question consisted in the production 
of a variety of languages ; it is merely said their language was 
confused (in the English version “ confounded”), the reason 
not being given, but simply the fact : and he quotes Vitringa, 
who understands by the confusion of tongues, either that there 
was a dissension produced in the councils of mankind, or an 
unintelligible viciousness of pronunciation. And though they 
were dispersed, yet they all continued to use one language, 
though thus diversified by sounds and dialects ; an evidence of 
which is found in the language being understood in the patri- 
archal journies, — as of Abraham when he went into Canaan, 

Isaac into Egypt, Jacob into Mesopotamia, and others. 

Dr. Clarke remarks, “ It is probable that their being of one on the 
language and of one speech implies not only a sameness of of 

language, but also a unity of sentiment and design, as 
seems pretty clearly intimated in ver, 6.* Being, therefore, 
strictly united in all things, coming to the fertile plains of 
Shinar, they proposed to' settle themselves there, instead of 
spreading themselves over all the countries of the earth, accord- 
ing to the design of God. ... It is very likely that the original 
language was composed of monosyllables, that each had a 
distinct ideal meaning, and only one meaning ; as different ac- 
ceptations of the same word would undoubtedly arise, either 
from compounding terms, or, when there were but few words 
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Early in a language, using them by a different mode of pronunciation, 
mono^ eS ex P ress a variety of things. Where this simple monosyllabic 
syllabic. language prevailed — and it must have prevailed in the first ages 
of the world — men would necessarily have simple ideas, and a 
corresponding simplicity of manners. The Chinese language 
is exactly such as this ; and the Hebrew, if stripped of its 
vowel points, and its prefixes, suffixes, and postfixes separated 
from their combinations, so that they might stand by them- 
selves, it would nearly answer to this character, even in its pre- 
sent state. In order, therefore, to remove this unity of senti- 
ment and design, which I suppose to be the necessary con- 
sequence of such a language, God confounded their language — 
caused them to articulate the same word differently, to affix 
different ideas to the same term, and perhaps, by transposing 
of syllables, and interchanging of* letters* form new terms and 
compounds, so that the mind of the speaker was apprehended 
by the hearer in a contrary sense to what was intended .” 1 
When It cannot be determined precisely how long the Hebrew 

fcUhfto language was retained for the purposes of conversation and 

desuetude, writing ; but though used as a learned language by the 
priests and lcvites, it ceased to be spoken some time after the 
return from the Captivity, and was exchanged for the Chaldee 
or Syriac . 2 The coins stamped in the time of the Maccabees 
are all the monuments we have of the period that elapsed 
between the latent canonical writers and the advent of Christ : 
these are inscribed in Hebrew characters. At that time, there- 
fore, the language was probably understood — at least, as the 
language of books. After this, the dominion of the Heleuckhe, 
in Syria, over the Jewish nation, uniting with the former in- 
fluence of the Babylonish captivity in promoting the Ara- 
maean dialect, seems to have destroyed the proper Hebrew as a 
living language, and to have substituted for it the Hebraeo- 
Ararmean, as spoken in the time of Christ. Prom the period 
when Hebrew ceased to be vernacular, to the present day, a 
portion of this dialect has beeu preserved in the Old Testament . 3 
Various “The period from the age of Moses,” says Mr. Horne, “to 
Sebrew the that of David, has been considered the golden age of the Hebrow 
language. Language, which declined in purity from that timfe to the reign 
of Hezekiah, or Manasseh, having received several foreign 
words from the commercial and political intercourse of the Jews 
and Israelites, with the Assyrians and Babylonians. This 
period has been termed the silver age of the Hebrew language. 
In the interval between the reign of Hezekiah and the Baby- 
lonish Captivity, the purity of the language was neglected, and 

1 Clarke 5 # Commentary, vol. i. ; den. xi. 1—9. 2 Walton. 

3 Stuart. 
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so many foreign words were introduced into it, that this period 
has not inaptly been designated the iron age. During the 
seventy years* captivity, though it does not appear that the language# 
Hebrews entirely lost their native tongue, yet it underwent so 
considerable a change from their adoption of the vernacular 
languages of the countries where they had resided, that after- 
wards, on their return from exile, they spoke a dialect of 
Chaldee mixed with Hebrew words. On this account it was, 
that, when the Hebrew (Scriptures were read, it was found ne- 
cessary to interpret them to the people in the Chaldean lan- 
guage ; as, when Ezra the Scribe brought the book of the law 
of Moses before the congregation, the Levites are said to have 
caused the people to understand the law, because they read in 
the book , in the law of God , distinctly , and gave the sense , and 
caused them, to understand the reading (Neh. vii. 8). Some time Leaden age. 
after the return from the Great Captivity, Hebrew ceased to 
be spoken altogether *, though it continued to be cultivated and 
studied, by the priests and Levites, as a learned language, that 
they might be enabled to expound the law and the prophets to 
the people, who, it appears from the New Testament, were well 
acquainted with their general contents and tenor: this last 
mentioned period has been called the leaden age of the lan- 
guage.” 1 


Section III. — On the Beauty and Expressive Character 
of the Hebrew Language. 

There are two kinds of beauty attributable to language — Beanty of 
namely, the beauty of clearness or intelligibility, so that the Hebrew 
words shall unequivocally communicate the meaning, and in 
the shortest possible compass ; and the beauty of sound, or the 
effect which, when repeated, it produces upon the ear. Of the 
latter it is extremely difficult to judge with perfect accuracy, 
on account of the prejudices of early association, and the want 
of familiarity with the niceties of pronunciation. 

The best critics have expressed their admiration of the beauty 
as well as force of the Hebrew language. It possesses, perhaps, 
no beauty of sound, properly so called, especially in European 
ears, which can scarcely tolerate the gutturals and other harsh 
utterances which are found both in it and the cognate lan- 

m ; but, that it is full of precision and natural energy 
from its accurate and simple constructions, the pecu- 

1 Horne’s Iutrod. Schleusner’s Lexicon, vt>ce 'E^cus.— Jahn, Introd. ad 
Yet. Fffldus, pp. 94 — 96, 

[B. a.] 


3 ) 
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liarity of its idioms, and the splendour of its figures of speech, 
few, who have any knowledge of it, will dispute . 1 
ofthe*« i0n Expression or energy is closely associated in this language 
Hebrew. with beautiful simplicity. There are no redundant words ; the 
ideas are given in the compactcst forms, and single letters often 
add materially to the sense as well as to the power of the idea. 
“ The construction of the language,” remarks Dr. J. P. Smith, 
“ is the most simple and luminous that can well be imagined ; 
its peculiar idioms are well ascertained and illustrated; few 
very difficult passages occur (in the sacred volume) ; the prin- 
cipal obscurities lie in the determination of a small number of 
words referring to natural objects and operations of art ; and 
the text is settled to a degree of purity more satisfactory than 
we dare affirm of many of the Greek and Latin classics.” 
“ The language of the Hebrews,” says the Abbe Fleury, “has 
a resemblance to their manners ; the words of it are plain, all 
derived from few roots, and uncompounded ; it has a wonderful 
luxuriance in its verbs, most of which express whole phrases. 
To he great , to make great , or to he made great, are all simple 
words, which no translation can fully express. Most of the 
prepositions and pronouns are no more than single letters 
added to the beginning or end of other words. It is the most 
concise tongue we know, and consequently comes nearest to the 
language of spirits, who have little need of words to make 
themselves understood ; the expressions are clear and weighty ; 
they convey distinct and sensible ideas, and the farthest from 
bombast of all others .” 2 

Etymolo- The etymologies of the language are the most perfect, both 
* lt# * in regard to men and animals. The number of its roots is 
small, being only about five hundred, and these seldom consist 
of more than three letters, often of two ; yet it has the richest 
fecundity of verbs of any language, ancient or modern, owing 
to the variety and completeness of its conjugations. It has 
been remarked, that properly speaking it has but one simple 
conjugation, but varied in each verb seven or eight different 
ways, which has the effect of so many conjugations, and affords 
a number of expressions by which to represent, under a single 
word, the different modifications of a verb, and several ideas at 
once, which, in most languages, are expressed only by phrases. 
By means of a few prefixes and affixes annexed to the radical 
term, the signification may be greatly varied ; and when the 

1 “ Perfectionem indicant, yerborum puritas, energia, elegantia.” Walton. 
— “ Ebrseos prophetas velle cogere, ut Germanice loquantur (vel alia quavis 
lingua), perinde esse, ac si Philomelam quis cogeret, ut dulcissima sua 
melodia relicta, utrisonam cufculi yocem imitaretur.” — Luther. 

2 Manner# and Customs of the Ancient Israelites. 
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root is a verb, the gender may be intimated. The nouns have 
no other flexion than what is required to express the difference 
of gender and number. The cases are distinguished by articles 
consisting of single letters at the beginning of words ; the pro- 
nouns are single letters affixed, and the prepositions are pre- 
fixed to words . 1 

It has been said, that the most excellent Greek and Latin Plea that 
authors lose most of their graces when translated literally, “he word« Ch 
because a great part of their beauty consists in the expression : H*at strike, 
but as that of the Scripture consists more in the things than aB the ldea * 
the words, we find that it subsists and strikes in the most 
verbal translation . 2 This remark, however, must be taken with 
some allowance, because, in fact, the things, or the ideas com- 
municated, modify the words, and their force and sublimity 
could not be given without suitable words. If the words of a 
language arc inexpressive, the things must be at least partially 
lost to view, and hence there is a corresponding sublimity in 
the Hebrew language, and in the divine conceptions it is formed 
to embody, in respect to brevity, compactness, and the rigid • 

combination of letters. So that while we must admit that the 
ideas strike in the most verbal and inferior translation, yet the 
phraseology which an expressive language admits tends to 
enhance the sublimity. It is in the translation of the finest 
passages of the Hebrew Scriptures into other languages that 
we soon become sensible that, in an incomparably greater 
degree than in them, we suffer a loss of power and grandeur. 

As to mere beauty of words, whatever claims the Hebrew may 
have to consideration, we do not, however, pretend to affirm 
that it is not exceeded in more recent languages, — as Greek, 

Roman, Italian, or others. However beautiful the idea of 
“the eyelids of the morning,” doubtless the verbal elegance of 
Homer’s “ many-sounding sea,” or “rosy-fingered morning,” 
or Virgil’s various and sweet alliterations, surpass it. 

Section IV; — On the Hebrew Letters and Alphabet. 

A question has arisen among learned men respecting the on the 
antiquity of the Hebrew characters. From a passage in the letters^ 
Chronicle of Eusebius, and another in Jerome, Joseph Scaliger 
inferred that Ezra transcribed the ancient characters of the 
Hebrews into the square letters of the Chaldseans, at the time 
of his reforming the Jewish church; and that it was done for 
the benefit of those Jews who were born during the captivity, 
and knew no alphabet but that of their oppressors ; so that the 

3 Bollin, Bellas tettres. 


1 Comp. Univ. Hist. Vol. iii. note S. 
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old character, called the Samaritan, fell into disuse. Scaliger 
has endeavoured to sustain his opinion by passages from the 
Talmuds and the Eabbinical writers, affirming that such cha* 
Not Chaldee ra cters were adopted by Ezra. Van Helmont, among others, 
has also taken great pains to prove the Chaldee character to be 
the genuine alphabet of nature, because no letter can be rightly 
founded without disposing the organs of speech into an uniform 
position with the figure of that letter . 1 But this plausible 
statement is overthrown by the evidence of the ancient Hebrew 
coins, struck before the captivity, and previously to the revolt 
of the ten tribes. The characters engraved upon them are 
bat Saraari- nearly identical with the modern Samaritan. These coins have 
tao * inscribed on one side the Shekel of Israel , in Samaritan cha- 
racters, together with the golden pot of manna mentioned in 
Exodus, and over the top a Samaritan aleph, or aleph and schin y 
or sometimes other letters. On the reverse is Aaron’s rod, 
with almonds, and the words Jerusalem the holy , still in the 
Samaritan, or it may bo, the Jcrusalemic character . 2 By the 

1 Helmont Alph. Nat. See also Hotting, contr. Morin. Postel. Buxtorf, 
jun. et al. 

2 “ The argument is well pursued by tbo authors of the Universal His- 
tory. * Some of these shekels were in possession of Maimonides and Rabbi 
Asarias among the Jews ; and of Morinus, Montanus, Villalpandus, and 
others, among the Christians. The mark on the one side is supposed to 
have been Aaron’s miraculous rod, budding forth almonds, and on the 
other the pot of manna. The letters over this last, not being plain enough, 
are variously conjectured to stand f° r tho name of Hod, of Israel, David, 
Jerusalem, and the like. As for the inscriptions round those two sides, 
abating a small variation of the character and spelling between those 
extant coins, they plainly answer to these in the modem Hebrew ; on the 
one side bpw shekel , Israel, and on the reverse, nurnpp trbwvv or 
Jerushalaim hakadoshah, Jerusalem the holy.’ (Yid. inter al. Walton, 
Supplem. in prolegom. de ponder, p. 36 & 38.)— Thus, then, the argument 
in favour of the Samaritan characters seems to amount to a demonstration. 
We can see but two things that can be objected against it with any colour 
of reason ; the first is, that considering the notorious cheats which have 
been imposed upon the world, with respect to coins and medals, wc should 
be well assured of tho genuineness of these before we venture to decide ori 
so weighty a point. The next is, that allowing them to be genuine, and to 
have been coined before the revolt of the ten tribes, which is more than 
probable from what we have observed above, of one side being inscribed 
the shekel of Israel, yet they may as likely have been the tribute money, 
which either the- Samaritans, or some of the Oanaanitish nations, paid either 
to David, Solomon, or to some of his successors. What gives this latter a 
greater face of probability is, the difference of character and spelling 
between those coins, and which cannot be so well accounted for, if we sup- 
pose them to have belonged to a single people, especially that of Israel. 
But if the several nations of Canaan, for instance, were obliged to stamp 
these inscriptions on their tribute money, in token of their subjection to 
the Hebrews, we shall not have to seek for the reason of this aifference. 
Now such an exaction is so far from improbable, that we find it has been 
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name of Israel could not be meant the ten revolted tribes, 
because they bad nothing to do with Jerusalem the holy on the 
reverse. Nor could it belong to the Samaritans after the cap- 
tivity, for so great was their hatred of the Jews that nothing 
could have induced them to stamp such an inscription upon 
their coins. 

Whatever may have been the most ancient form of the letters, 
the square Chaldee character or the Samaritan, it is certain that 
no change of words has occurred, for the Hebrew and Samaritan 
Pentateuchs almost uniformly agree. The form of the cha- 
racters in all probability differed at different times in the 
course of ages. This is the direct testimony of Montfaucon, 
and is implied by Dr. Kennicott, who makes the characters in 
which manuscripts were written the test of their age. Probably 
at the time of the Septuagint version the Chaldee form was 
common ; the variations from it in the Hebrew text shew that 
the square characters were then used, and that the final letters, 
which differ from the medial or initial form, were then wanting. 

The square form of the Hebrew letters was, however, not the 
most ancient, as has been intimated. The present square letter 
is evidently derived from the A ram ce an forms, and probably 
originated some time after the birth of Christ. 1 

The number of letters in the Hebrew language, as well as in Hebrew 
all the Shemitish languages, is twenty-two. They are distinctly letters - 
marked in the alphabetic psalms, and in alphabetic compo- 
sitions in the Hebrew bible. Comp. Ps. xxv., xxxiv., (in which, 
however, the verse beginning with van is lost, or both he and 
vau are in the sixth verse), xxxvii., cxi., cxii., exix., cxlv., Prov. 
xxxi. (from v. 10 to the end), Lam. i. ii. iii. iv. They are read 
in composition from right to left. 

practised afterwards, by several conquerors, upon the people they subdued ; 
and we may have occasion to show, in the sequel of this work, that some 
nations have even chosen to sacrifice their lives, rather than to comply 
with this one single mark of subjection. We pretend not to determine on 
either side ; but if we may be permitted to speak our thoughts concerning 
the Samaritan and Phoenician characters, it is plain, that as they were never 
calculated for ease and expedition, such as one might reasonably expect 
among those trading nations, but rather to conceal learning from the 
vulgar, as the Egyptians affected to do, so, if they were really older than 
Moses, and he chose to write his laws in them, preferably to any other 
that might then be in use, one can scarce suppose any other reason for it, 
than that of preserving an awful regard to them” — Univ. Hist. Vol. in. 

B. 1. it. 

1 Mont. Hex. Origen. tom. 1.; Kennicott on the Heb. Text, VoL L j 
Kopp, Bilderund Scbrififcen der Vorzeit. IX ,95. 
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HEBREW ALPHABET. 


Forms. 

Names. 

Powers. 

Numerical 

Value. 

N 

Aleph 

II in hour 

~ 

3 or 3 

Betti 

B, Y 

2 

J or U l 

Gimel 

Gh, G 

3 

"Tor 1 

Daleth 

Dh, d, as 

4 

n 

He 

in he or that 

5 

T 

Yau 

Y 

6 

T 

Zayin 

Z 

7 

n 

Cheth 

Kh or Hh 

8 

0 

Tcth 

T 

9 


Yod 

Y 

10 

3 or 5 final 

Caph 

Kh, K 

20 

i or 1 




b 

Lamed 

L 

30 

D final D 

Mem 

M 

40 

j final 7 

Nun 

N 

50 

D 

Samech 

S 

60 

V 

Ain 

Almost silent 

70 



Sound unknown. 


3 or 3 final 

Phe or Pc 

Ph,P 

80 

X final V 

Tsade 

Ts 

00 

p 

Koph 

K or Q 

100 

s 

He sh 

It 

200 

][) or 

Schin, Sin 

Sh, S 

300 

Dot ft 

Thaw or Taw 

Th, T 

400 


Technical These letters have received from grammarians various tech- 
distinctioni. n j ca l distinctions, according to the organs of speech by which 
they are pronounced. Thus : — 

Gutturals . . . N, n, n, y called $ n PT N 

Labials . . . . 2, \ 0, 9 • • *) D 1 3 

Dentals . . . . ?, D. 3, 1, to, (to) to 1 3 D T 

Linguals . . . . 1, B, b, 1 n D 3 b 13 *T 

Palatals . . . . l,Up p3'J 

Some of the letters also have been classed as imperfect and 
perfect, with other designations. 

r , , f N. 1, *> H Quiescent. 

Imperfect [ ^ n> y t n Gutturals. 

7, 1 J, D Liquids. 

1 The sound is represented by (“) the double spin /us as per of the Greeks* 
Grammarians have represented it by ff, gh, hgh , sounded gutturally; also 
by hh, hhh, and by the usual nasal gn, ng , ngn. Nasal and guttural are not 
easily represented, or fully practicable in general by Europeans, except a 
few, as the Welsh and Germans* 



HEBEEW ALPHABET. 


Perfect . 



3, 3» 3 \ Aspirates 

3, j), 3, p f and 

A 1. K Q } Mutes. 

D, W, ¥ Sibilants. 


Most words in Hebrew are capable of being reduced to two 
or three letters, and these words are designated roots, which 
are augmented in the course of declension or inflexion by 
superadded letters. Almost all radical words are verbs, and 
usually form two syllables. Other letters are called serviles, 
which are very numerous, N> \ A 1 D, V), A 1, 3, b, 3, forming 
Ethan, Moses, and Caleb. 

It is believed by many that language had an hioroglyphical Significance 
origin, and that letters were originally formed in rude nnita- of the letters 
tion of external objects. This resemblance, however, is very 
slightly, if at all, traceable in the present Hebrew letters, which 
materially differ from the ancient ones. The most probable 
original significations of the letters are — 


Aleph Ox. 

Beth House. 

Gimel Camel. 

Daleth Door. 

He Hollow. 

Yau Hook. 

Zayin Armour, or Shield. 

Cheth or Klieth . . Travelling Scrip. 

Teth Serpent. 

Yod ........ Hand. 

Caph or Kaph .... Hollow-hand. 

Lamed Ox-goad. 

Mem Water. 

Nun Pish. 

Samech Prop. 

Ayin . Eye. 

Phe Mouth. 

Tsadhe Screech-locust. 

Koph Ear. 

Hesh ....... Head. 

Schin Tooth. 

Thaw ....... Cross. 


The arrangement of the alphabet is thought to have been Arrange- 
determined at first by accident, but not entirely so. For raent - 
example, the liquids b, D, 3, are ranged together. Zayin, t, 
‘meaning shield, and Hheth or Cheth, n, travelling scrip, have 
an obvious association. Yod, \ hand, and caph, D, hdllow-hand, 

9 
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Neumann’s 

theory. 


have clearly a relation ; indeed the form of the latter is a striking 
imitation of that which it expresses. Mem, d, water, and nun, 3 , 
fish, are placed next to each other ; also nay in, y, eye, Phe, Q, 
mouth, Koph, p, ear, Resh, % head, and sehin, tooth. 

Neumann has endeavoured to enter still deeper into what 
may he termed the philosophy of the Hebrew letters. He 
considers them as expressive of the various modes and meaning 
of material things, — as substance, space, and motion : in which 
view the language is most comprehensive and instructive. He 
furnishes the following explanations : — 

Aleph, w, is a character denoting motion, readiness, and 
activity; Beth, S, signifies, 1, mattor, body, substance, thing; 
2, place, space, or capacity ; 3, in, within, or contained ; 
G-irnel, 3, stands for flexion, bending, or obliquity of any kind : 
Daleth, % signifies any protrusion made from without, or any 
promotion of any kind : He, rr, stands for presence or demon- 
stration, essence of any thing: Vau, 1, refers to copulation, or 
the growing of things together : Zayin, T, expresses vehement 
protrusion and violent compression, such as is occasioned by at 
once violently discharging and constraining ; it also signifies 
sometimes the straitening of a figure into a narrow point at 
the end : Cheth, n, describes association, society, or a kind of 
composition or combination of things ; Teth, to, the withdraw- 
ing, drawing back, or recess of any thing : Yod, ', signifies 
extension and length, whether in matter or time : Kaph, P, 
expresses a turning, curvedness or concavity : Lamed, b, stands 
for an addition, access, impulse, or adversation, and sometimes 
for pressure : Mem, D, intimates amplitude, or the amplifying 
any thing in any sense : in regard to continuous qualities, it 
signifies the adding length, breadth, and circumference, and in 
disjunct qualities it signifies multitude : Nun, 3 , means the 
propagation of one thing from another, or of the same thing 
from one person to another : Samech, D, expresses cincture or 
coarctation: Ay in, y, stands for observation, objection, or 
obviation : Phe or Pe, D, for a crookedness, or an angle of any 
figure ; Tsade, expresses contiguity and close successions ; 
Koph, p, represents a circuit : Eesh, ‘ 1 , describes the egress of 
any thing, also the exterior part of, a thing, and the extremity 
or end: Schin, W, signifies the number three, or the third 
degree, or the utmost perfection of any thing : Taw, ft, expresses 
the sequel, continuation, or succession. 

The reader will of course estimate these refinements accord* 
mg to his own taste and judgment ; we have no great faith in 
them, hut transcribe them as matters, if not of inquiry, at least 
of curiosity. 
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Section V. — On the Punctuation and Accents. 

The vowels are ten in number; The following are their The vowels, 
names, forms, and powers. 

Name. Exemplification. 

Kamets 2 ba 

Khatuph Til bod 

Tsere 2 be 

Khirik Gadol 'll bi 

(long) 

Khirik Katon TIL bid 

(short) 

Kholem 12 bo 

Shurek 12 bu 

Pathakh (long) T2 bad 

Pathakh (short) T2 

Segol (long) T2 bed 

Scgol (short) T2 

Kibbuts (long) T2 bud 

Kibbuts (short) T2 

(Half-vowels) Sheva, simple and composite. 

Sheva (simple) D e in begin. 

Kateph Pattahh n a in litany . 

Kateph Segol N e in begin. 

Kateph Kamets n o in ivory . 

The vowels are distributed into different classes, with regard Quality and 
both to quality and quantity. As to quality , they are either quant,ty * 
pure or impure, — the former being a vowel with which no con- 
sonant sound coalesces ; the latter, one with which a consonant 
sound does coalesce. With regard to quantity , words are either 
long or short. The long are those which are so by nature and 
form — that is, always long; and thoso which are long by posi- 
tion, or in consequence of the situation in which they a?e placed. 

Short vowels are Pathakh, Segol, Khirik, Kamets, Khatuph, 



Powers. 
a in all . 

0 in holiday , noi x 

and son. 
e in they. • 

1 in machine . 

i in pin, estimate. 

o in go, no, so. 
u in rule, 
a in father, 
a in fair, 
e in prey, 
e in met, men . 
u in rue. 
u in full . 
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Antiquity 
of the 
points. 


Their 

authority. 


and Kibbuts, when they are pure, and standing in a mixed 
syllable. A syllable in the Hebrew almost always begins with 
a consonant ; and the greater number of syllables not final, end 
in a word. Eor more particular information respecting the 
power and combination of vowel and other characteristic points, 
as Dagesh, Mappik, Eaphe, Makhaph and Metheg, we must 
refer the reader to the grammarians, Lee, Hurwitz, Stuart, 
Gesenius, and Nordheimer. 

A great controversy arose long since respecting the antiquity 
of the Hebrew points. Some maintained that they were coeval 
with the language itself ; others that they originated with Ezra, 
after the Babylonish captivity; and others, that they were 
invented by the doctors of the school of Tiberias, five hundred 
years after Christ. Among the advocates of the latter opinion 
occur many distinguished names ; as Capellus, Calvin, Luther, 
Casaubon, Scaliger, Iloubigant, Hare, Walton, South, Kennicott. 

The following are some of the principal arguments adopted 
by those learned persons who maintain that the Hebrew vowel- 
points are of equal authority with the sacred text; Ezra, as 
they believe, having introduced them with a view of determining 
the genuine sense. W ith whatever facility the Hebrew language 
might have been understood previous to the Babylonish cap- 
tivity, when it became, in a manner, a dead language, after that 
period no precision could attend the reading of it without the 
vowel-points, but these insertions at once render the word 
definite, and the sense unambiguous. Henco it is, at least, 
highly probable, if not certain, that they existed in Ezra’s time, 
and were constantly used afterwards. The Masoritos of Tibe- 
rias were not likely to be the inventors of Hebrew punctuation, 
as some have alleged, because at that period (five hundred years 
after Christ) the Jewish schools were all suppressed in Judea, 
and there was not a sufficient remnant among them of literary 
capacity to accomplish such an undertaking. There are, more- 
over, two works, called Bahir and Zohar, written, the one just 
previous to the time of Christ, and the other a short time after- 
wards, in which several references are made to the vowel-points. 
And the supposition that they are not of equal authority with 
the sacred text is calculated directly to diminish its authority, 
since every one will be left at liberty to bend the language of 
Scripture to his own purpose or prepossessions. The advocates 
of the opposite opinion — or, that the points are of later origin 
than the time of Ezra— say, that the Jews never have made use 
of copies of the Scripture in their synagogues which were 
written with the pointsf assigning this reason, that when the 
public rqpding of the Scriptures was introduced at the con- 
stituting of .the canon by Ezra, there were no vowel-points in 
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existence. By a comparison of the present pointed Hebrew silence of 
Bibles with the Septuagint, the Chaldee paraphrases, or the jeti?h He8t 
Latin version of Jerome, it will be seen that the latter have a writer* 
different reading of the text from what the Hebrew punctuation thevowef 
requires ; proving that the points were not attached to the text points, 
in their time, or were little, if at all, regarded. Not a syllable 
occurs in the writings of the most ancient Jewish authors, or 
in those of the ancient Christians, for a long period after tho 
commencement of the Christian sera, respecting the points in 
question ; although there are various places where the subject 
might naturally have been expected to bo introduced. Hence 
they affirm, the books of Bahir and Zohar, before alluded to, 
are by no means so ancient as many have contended ; especially 
since no mention is made of them for more than a thousand 
years after they are said to have been written, a circumstance 
which is, at least, calculated to excite the suspicion of a ficti- 
tious date having been imputed to them, to subserve some 
fraudulent design. The Masorites of Tiberias were men of 
learning, and long known in Judea; for Jerome states, that he 
made use of them ; and whatever difficulty may occur in reading 
without points, it is to be considered that the Samaritans read 
the Hebrew text to this day in the Samaritan character w ithout 
points ; and they cannot be supposed to understand Hebrew 
better than the Jews. With regard to the difficulty of obtain- 
ing a consistent, or genuine sense to the words, without the 
guidance of a fixed punctuation, no language whatever is devoid 
of ambiguities, and the general drift of the discourse will, if not 
in all cases unequivocally, yet in the far greater proportion, 
determine the meaning ; and alter all, the strictest punctuation 
cannot preclude the errors arising from careless transcription, 
and other inevitable sources of mistake. 

It may still be said of this controversy, “ sub judice lis est” 

— although, perhaps, the predominant opinion of the learned is 
hostile to tne divine authority of the vowel-points. Into 
whichever scale we throw our individual opinion, this is, at 
least may be, and probably will be, admitted on all hands, that 
they must have been in use at, or immediately subsequent to, . 
the age of Ezra ; and that consequently, from their antiquity, antiquity 
and from their indication of at least the sense in which the Jgg ftllnes8 
ancient Jews understood the oracles of inspiration, they have us neM * 
a considerable claim upon our notice. As a human invention, 
they may be deemed ingenious and useful, however they may 
appear to be discarded as authoritative by the omission oi their 
use in the synagogue worship. It has been justly said, “ When 
every child learned the Hebrew tongue from his cradlq, it was 
no hard matter for those, who thus understood it J)y rote, to 
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learn to read it by tlie letters only, without the vowels ; hut 
when it became a dead language, the case was altered (Pri- 
deaux’s Connection, anno 446) ; for then, instead of under- 
standing it first in order to read it, they were first to read 
it in order to understand it; and therefore, having not the 
previous knowledge of the language to direct them, they must 
necessarily have had some other helps, in order to know with 
what vowel each syllable was to bo pronounced ; and to give 
them this help, the vowel-points seem certainly to have been 
invented ; and therefore the time of this invention cannot be 
placed later than the time when it became necessary — i. e., 
when the Hebrew became a dead language, and so was acquira- 
ble no other way than by study and instruction. 

“ From this necessity of instruction, and probably not long 
after Ezra’s edition of the Holy Scripture, there sprung up a 
set of men among the Jews, whose profession it was to write 
out copies of the Hebrew text, and to preserve and teach the 
true reading of it. What they did of this kind is called by the 
Jews the masorah , i. e. the tradition ; because they pretend to 
have the true reading (as the Talmudists pretend to have the 
true interpretation) of the Scriptures handed down to them 
from generation to generation. However, as their whole busi- 
ness was to study the true reading of the Hebrew text, to pre- 
serve it from being corrupted, and to teach it to others, it is 
highly probable that they were the first inventors of vowel- 
points, because the whole use of these points was to be subser- 
vient to this purpose. 

“ But though these points might be invented by the Hebrew 
grammarians, whom we call Masorites, much earlier than some 
will allow, yet, from their late appearance in the world, it seems 
very probable, that as at first they might invent them only for 
their private use, so for some time they might reserve them to 
themselves, and teach them only to their scholars. For the 
Jews, we must know, had anciently two sorts of schools, those 
of the Masorites and those of the Babbins. The former taught 
only the Hebrew language, and to read the Scriptures in it ; 
but the other taught their pupils to understand the word of 
God, and all the interpretations of it. These were the great 
doctors of divinity among them, to whom the Masorites were 
as much inferior as the teachers of grammar-schools among us 
are to the professors of divinity in our universities. 

“As long, therefore, as these vowel-points went no higher 
than the schools of the Masorites, they were not much regarded 
among their learned men ; and this is the reason why we find 
no mention made of them either in the Talmud, or in the 
writings of some ancient fathers, from whom it might Have been 
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expected. But after the publication of the Talmud, the Jewish 
doctors thought it advisable, in order to preserve the right 
reading of the text (as the Mishna and Gemara were supposed 
to preserve the right interpretation), to take this punctuation 
of the Masorites into their divinity schools; and having re- 
viewed and corrected it with great care, they added it to the 
text, and so gave it all the venerable respect that it now bears. The 

“ But though these vowel-points were added to the text by 
such persons as understood the language perfectly, and having jiart of n 
since undergone the review and correction of many ages, may bcripture * 
be justly accounted a work as complete in its kind as can be 
done by human art ; yet, since it was only done by human art, it 
is no authentic part of the Scriptures; and therefore, these 
points are not so unalterably fixed to the text, but that a change 
may be made in them, when the nature of the context, the ana- 
logy of grammar, or the style of the language, shall give a suffi- 
cient reason for it, especially considering, that notwithstanding 
their exact fixation at first, they are still liable to the mistakes 
of transcribers and printers, and, by reason of their number, the 
smallness of their figures, and their position under the letters, 
are more liable to suffer by them than any other sort of writing 
whatever. 

“ So that, upon the whole, it appears, that though these 
vowel-points were not affixed to the Hebrew text by Ezra 
himself*, yet were they of early date after his edition of the Holy 
Scriptures : that though they did not immediately appear in the 
world, nor are taken notice of by any writer of repute for many 
ages after, yet this was occasioned by their being confined to 
the school of the Masorites, who, in all probability, wero the 
first inventors of them ; and though, being of human invention 
only, they cannot be supposed of equal authority with the text 
itself, yet are they of excellent use for the preservation of its 
right reading, and for the prevention of innumerable perplexities 
and ambiguities that would otherwise be incident to it .” 1 

The other marks accompanying the Hebrew text are denom- Accents, 
inated accents , and are placed above or below the words. 

After the invention of the vowel-points, it seemed desirable by 
this means to preserve the rhythm, and exhibit in this maimer 
the logical connexion of the sentences and clauses of the com- 
positions still extant. The accents are divided into two classes ; 

1 Stackhouse's History of the Bible, by Gtleig. The reader may also 
consult on the one side, Buxtorf, de Pv»nc. Vocal. Antiq., and on the other, 

Cappel in reply (Arc. Punct. revelatum) ; Walton, Proleg. iii. Carpzov. 

Cm. Sao. Vet. Test. p. 1. ; Pfeiffer Crit. S^c. Bauer, Jahn, Prideaux, 
Morinus, and Marsh, who in his lectures has enumerated several treatises 
on both sides of this controversy. 
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Disjunctives namely, the disjunctives, or those which separate words or 
junctives. P ar ts of sentences, and the conjunctives, or those which show 
their close connexion, either in the reading or the sense. Some 
are restricted to prose, and others peculiar to poetry. The 
latter occur in the three metrical books, Job, the Psalms, and 
Proverbs. They are subservient chiefly to two purposes; 
namely, to mark the tone syllable of a word, and to regulate 
the method of reading. The Hebrews were accustomed to 
accompany their reading of the Scriptures with a kind of 
ehaunt; by marking the stops in a sentence, and the tone 
syllables in a word, therefore, the accents served like musical 
notes to regulate the modulation of the voice. 1 2. The accents 
serve as signs of interpunction. This is generally considered 
as their principal use, as they shew the division of the sense, 
like our colon and semicolon ; but there are many exceptions 
to this accuracy. 

As qualifying the sound of words paragogic letters are some- 
times introduced. Sometimes, also, they affect the sense. The 
letters termed paragogic are pi n «. 


Paragtfgic 

letters. 


Section VI. — On some of the Peculiarities or tee 
Hebrew Language. 


Peculiarity In its original constitution it is probable that the Hebrew 
of Hebrew, language possessed a greater firmness and fixedness of character 
than at present, arising out of its primitive simplicity ; but 
subsequently suffered a variety of modifications. In fact, this 
would naturally occur as ideas multiplied and knowledge in- 
creased. Similar causes produce similar effects in all languages. 
Changes of Both consonants and vowels are subject to many changes in 
Consonants. cons truction. The changes which affect the consonants are 
described by various terms ; as assimilation and contraction, which 
takes place in the first and in the last syllable of words. To 
this there is some observable tendency, in all languages, as in 
Greek trvXXapfiav t*, instead of auyXag^dvu), 6S6vc for oSovt* 

Thus in Hebrew ** or * or JT7ntf* Conso- 

^ V V - 

Hants are also dropped or rejected at the beginning, middle, 
and end of words. They are sometimes added. Transposition 
also occurs ; and grammatically it is chiefly limited to one of 
the conjugations (Ilithpael) when it begins with a sibilant 
letter. 

Vowels. Vowels are both mutable and immutable ; pure vowels are 
of the former description, impure ones of the latter. The 

1 See Jablonskii Pref. ad Bib. Ueb. and Bartolocii Biblioth. Bab. iv. 
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general principles which regulate vowel changes are limited 
usually to the respective classes to which they belong ; each 
mutable vowel has one or more corresponding short ones, for 
which it may be changed, and vice versa. It sometimes hap- 
pens, too, that short vowels are made long in mixed syllables. 

The article prefixed to a few words lengthens the short syllable 
in them. Vowels are sometimes, dropped, and a sheva occupies 
their place. Vowels also are dropped by a change of the tone- 
syllable. They are dropped by regimen or the construct state. 

The Hebrew has no such cases as the Latin and Greek ; but 
when two nouns come together, of which the second is to be 
translated as a genitive, it is indicated by a change in the first 
noun, which is accordingly said to be in regimen , or in a con- Regimen, 
tract state. In this case the stress of the verse in utterance is 
given to the second. Vowels fall away on account of accession, 
that is, where the primary or ground form of a word receives 
an accession at the end beginning with a vowel which requires 
its ultimate and penult consonants to be united in the same 
syllable ; with such accession, then, the final vowel falls away, 
it mutable, which most frequently happens in verbs. A new 
vow r el is also inserted in cases where an impracticable syllable 
w ould arise, or one w r ith three consonants before a vowel. The 
Hebrew s rarely admit tw o consonants after a vowel in the same 
syllable. There are also euphonic changes, and changes by 
accents, sometimes lengthening short vow els, sometimes shorten- 
ing long ones : and there are changes also by position. 

There is only ono article in the Hebrew language — namely, Article, 
n, he, which is prefixed to nouns to impart a definite or 
emphatic signification. Without this the indefinite article of 
other languages is implied. When it is placed before a parti- 
ciple it has the force of a relative, and the participle that of a 
verb, as which surrounds ; -raV?n he that teams. 

Composite or compound verbs, nouns, &c., are not usual in compound 
Hebrew-, except in proper names; and this language dilfers word8 * 
from the Western languages in the mode of writing many of 
its particles and the oblique cases of its pronouns. They are 
united with the words to which they belong, or on which they 
depend. Words in general are complex in composition, joining 
other words to the principal one. Vor example, the noun 
" beginning,” and the preposition “ in,” form one word, JT#N"Ul 

herishith. Again, And the earthy in the second verse of Genesis, 
ch. i. is one word, consisting of the noun earth , the article 

H the, and the conjunction *) and . Sometimes the conjunction, 

the preppsition, the article, and the noun, all concur in 'a word. 
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As the Hebrew has but one article, so, properly speaking, it 
has but one relative pronoun, asher, who, which , what, that , 

which is the same in every gender and number. It sometimes 
occurs in the abridged form, V), and sometimes the demonstra- 
tives PIT and It are used instead of it. The personal pronouns 

abound in this language, having a distinct form for each gender 
in the second and third persons, as well as for each person in 
both numbers. The oblique cases of personal pronouns are 
made by fragments of primitive pronouns suffixed to verbs, 
nouns, and particles, constituting one word instead of being 
written separately, as in the Western languages. On the con- 
trary, the demonstrative pronouns are very few. They point 
out both a singular noun and a plural ; and the personal pro- 
noun, of the third person singular, is sometimes used with an 
article as a demonstrative. There are only two interrogative 
pronouns, who, and HD or HD and HD what ; the former 

T - V 

applies to persons, the latter to things. Indefinite and distri- 
butive pronouns are also variously represented. 

The Hebrew verbs are described as cither perfect or imper- 
fect, and are found in seven different species. A perfect or 
primitive verb is underived from other words, and exhibits its 
root in three letters ; as to reign (or he reigned), Dttf' to 

sit. The rest are imperfect, whose root contains a guttural or 
quiescent letter. Derivatives proceed from primitives, by the 
accession of formative letters, which is the case with an the 
conjugations except the first. Comparatively very few are 
what are termed denominative, or formed from nouns. 

The term conjugation is usually employed by modem gram- 
marians to describe different classes of verbs, which are dis- 
tinguished from each other by peculiar inflections. In this 
sense the Hebrew might be said to have several conjugations ; 
but the word is not so applied, but rather to the different forms 
of the same verb . In Greek, the passive and middle voices 
present the original idea of the verb with modifications, com- 
prising additional shades of meaning ; and thus the property of 
all the conjugations in Hebrew is, to vary the primary meaning 
of the verb, by writing with it an accessory signification. “ The 
Hebrews were thus enabled to express, by means of their con- 
jugations, all those various modifications and relations of verbs, 
which, in most other languages, are expressed either by com- 
posite verbs, or by several words .” 1 The usual conjugations, 
or species, are Kal, Mphal, Piel, Pual, Hiphil, Hophal, Hithpael. 
Niphal, Pual, and Hophal, are passivo arid reflective ^ the rest 
• 1 St uart. 
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are active. There are a few unusual conjugations, but most of 
them of very rare occurrence. There are also pluriliteral verbs, 
or those which consist of more than three letters in the root. 
No one verb exhibits all the conjugations, and few even all the 
usual ones. ♦ 

The usual conjugations mentioned above are thus charac- 
terised — Kal, from 7 p light, denotes existence, or an act in the 

simplestform. It is commonly active, but maybe either transitive 
or intransitive. Niphal is formed by prefixing 3 to the primi- 
tive form, and is the passive of Kal, when Kal is transitive, 
and of Piel or Hipliil, when they are transitive, and Kal is in- 
transitive. It is often a reflective form corresponding to the 
middle voice of the Greek. Piel (Pihel) doubles the middle radi- 
cal, and adds intensity to the meaning of the simple verb, as to 
love or hate with vehemence. It is causative of Kal, as TIN to 

perish ; TIN to cause to perish. Sometimes it has a reflective 

sense. Pual (Puhal) is the passive of Piel. Hiphil (Iliphhil) 
superadds a causative signification to the root, as to cause to kill , 
to make holy. Hophal (Hophhal) is the passive of Hiphil, but 
occasionally has an intransitive meaning. Hithpael (Hithpahel) 
is reflective, denoting an act performed by the subject of an 
action Upon himself; as, to kill ones self — to sanctify one’s self. 
It is sometimes the passive of Piel, sometimes intransitive, and 
not unfrequently transitive and active. 

It is not our design to enter particularly into the grammatical 
construction and niceties of the language, but rather to indicate 
some of its peculiarities. We shall not, therefore, give a 
paradigm of the verbs, which will be found in the ordinary 
grammars, but only introduce a few general remarks. 

The forms of a verb called the optative and subjunctive 
moods, as regularly defined in the Greek and other languages, 
do not occur in the Hebrew; but instead of them, the power 
of these moods is found in modifications of the indicative, 
imperative, and future. It presents a kind of medium between 
tbe Arabic, which is very defined in the use of the future in an 
optative or subjunctive sense, and the Syriac and Chaldee, 
where it does not at all appear. 

The moods and tenses are very limited. The moods are the 
indicative, the imperative, and the infinitive. The tenses are 
Only two, the past and the future. The numbers are two, 
singular and plural, with three persons in each number. In 
the second and third persons there is also a distinction of gender. 
The tenses in Hebrew are real aorists, capable of every variety of 
meaning, as to designation of time. The preeter tense of verbs 
is used to designate the meaning of various tenses. • 

[*‘*0 . E 
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Vau conver- The vau or vav (l) when prefixed to the future tense with 
Blve * pathach, and followed by a daghesh forte, is denominated vau 
conversive , because its effect is to convert the future into the 
prater, as to meaning. A past tense, indeed, is often converted 
into a future, and a future into a past, and an indicative mood 
into an imperative or subjunctive, by the prefixing of the vau. 
When vau is prefixed to the future, and is not conversive, the 
punctuation is different. While vau thus converts verbs, it 
preserves its conjunctive power. 

Nouns. Very few nouns in Hebrew arc strictly primitive: they are 
chiefly derivations, either from verbs, when they are called 
verbals, or from other nouns, when they are called denominative. 
Proper names, in their formation, follow the general analogy of 
verbals. Many are composite, and consist of tw r o nouns, or a 
noun and a verb, or the union of a particle and a noun. Deno- 
minate e nouns, like the verbals, an* formed either by altering 
the vowels, or prefixing or affixing letters to the words from 
which they arc formed. The noun is distributed into thirteen 
classes or declensions. What is termed the suffix state of a 
noun is that form to which are appended or suffixed fragments 
of pronouns equivalent in meaning to ‘our English pronominal 
adjectives. They put the noun into a kind of regimen, and are 
assimilated to nouns in the genitive case. 

Adjectives Etymologically there is no adjective in Hebrew, but the 
none * quality is expressed by another noun. The comparative degree 
is represented by prefixing mem (o) to the noun with which 
any other noun is compared. The superlative degree is 
expressed in various ways, as by the adverb very much, by pre- 
fixing nun (a) to a noun preceded by an adjective, by prefixing 
an article to the positive degree, by a genitive or affix following 
the adjectival w ord, by the repetition of the positive, by two 
synonymous words, or by repeating the noun and putting it in J 
the genitive plural. Of two nouns in regimen, one is frequently 
employed as an adjective, to qualify the other. 

Section VII. — Hebrew Manuscripts. 

Manuscripts. According to Dr. Kennicott, the Hebrew manuscripts of the 
Old Testament now known to be extant were written between 
the years 1000 and 1457. He supposes, therefore, that the 
manuscripts written before the years 700 or 800 were destroyed 
by some decree of the Jewish senate, on account of their nume- 
rous deviations from the copies then held, to be genuine. Even 
copies of this later date are rare, 

De Rossi’s De Rossi divides Hebrew manuscripts into three classes; 
mbb, namely, mere ancient , or those written previously to the twelfth 
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century ; ancient , or those of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries ; and, more recent , those written at the end of the 
fourteenth and beginning of the fifteenth centuries. Among 
the most ancient collated by him were : 1, the Codex numbered 
634, containing, in quarto, a fragment of the books of Leviticus 
and Numbers, from Levit. xxi. 19 to Numb. i. 50. The cha- 
racter is intermediate, or Italic, and the letters all of a uniform 
size. He assigns it to the eighth century. 2. A manuscript 
of the Pentateuch, from Hen. xii. 41 to Deut. xv. 12, in quarto 
and on vellum, numbered 503. It is in leaves of different 
times, the most ancient of the ninth or tenth centuries. 3. A 
manuscript of the Pentateuch, numbered 10, with the Targum 
and JVlegilloth. 4, A manuscript of the Book of Job, in quarto, 
on vellum, and in the German character. 5. A. manuscript <jf 
the llagiographa, numbered 379, beginning with Ps. xlix. 15, 
and ending with Neh. xl. 4. 6. A manuscript of the Penta- 

teuch, numbered 611, on vellum, in octavo, written in the 
German character, of the eleventh or twelfth century. The 
total number collected by He Rossi for the various readings 
is 479. The number collated by Keimicott is 630. The 
ancient are the following : — 1. The Codex Laudianus, num- 
bered 1, in two folio parts, and in separate parts of five sheets, 
or ten leaves. It is written on vellum, and is of the tenth or 
eleventh century. It begins with Gen. xxvii. 31, and contains 
14,000 variations from VanderHooght’s Hebrew Bible, of which 
more than 2000 are in the Pentateuch. This manuscript pre- 
serves a word of great importance to the understanding of 
2 Sam. xxiii. 3 — 7, which is confirmed by the Greek version, 
and thus recovers a prophecy of the Messiah, unless the sub- 
scription on tho next mentioned be authentic. 2. The Codex 
Carlsruhensis, numbered 154, preserved in the public library at 
Carlsruhe, and supposed to be the oldest that has a certain 
date, A.D. 1106. It contains the prophets with the Targum. 
3. The Codex Viennae, containing the Prophets and llagio- 
grapha, numbered 596. The date affixed to it is A.H. 1018 or 
1019. 4. The Codex Csesense, in the Malatesta Library at 
Bologna, numbered 536 (Kennicott), belonging to the eleventh 
century. He Rossi states that in its margin are inserted 
various readings of still more ancient manuscripts. 5. The 
Codex Florentmus, numbered 162, written in a square Spanish 
character, with points, at the end of the eleventh or beginning 
of the twelfth century. It contains the books of Joshua, Judges, 
and Samuel. 6. The Codex Mediolanensis, numbered 193, 
written on vellum, in octavo, in the German character, about 
the close of the twelfth century. It has neither the points nor 
the Masora. 7. The Codex Norimbergensis, numbered 201, a 
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folio, on thin vellum, in the German character, containing the 
Prophets and Hagiographa. It is mutilated, and of great 
antiquity. Kennicott and Eossi both assign it to the beginning 
of the twelfth century. 8. The Codex Parisiensis, a quarto 
manuscript of the whole Bible, written in an elegant Italian 
character, on vellum. The Masora and Keri are wanting, and 
the Megilloth precede the books of Chronicles. It is assigned 
to the beginning of the twelfth century. 9. The Codex Begio- 
montanus, of the same date, numbered 224, written in the 
Italian character, containing the Prophets and Hagiographa. 
10. About the same date is also ascribed to the Codex Parisi- 
ensis, 24 (San-Germanensis 2, No. 866 of Kennicott), written 
on vellum, in large quarto. It is imperfect from Jer. xxix. 19 
to xxxviii. 2, and from Hos. iv. 4 to Amos vi. 12. 

An Indian manuscript of the Pentateuch was brought amongst 
others from the Jews m India, by Dr. Buchanan, a few years 
ago. Such a discovery had long been looked to with anxiety, 
it being supposed that as these Jews had been so long separated 
from their brethren in the west, their manuscripts might con- 
tain a text derived from the autographs of the sacred writers 
through an independent channel, and therefore more valuable 
to collate with our European Bibles. Dr. Buchanan procured 
a roll of the Pentateuch from the black Jews in Malabar, who 
arc believed to be a part of the remains of the first dispersion 
by Nebuchadnezzar. Bishop Marsh remarks on this Codex 
•Malabaricus, that “ as it appears, on comparison, to have no 
important deviation from our common pointed Hebrew text, it 
is of still greater value to a theologian, as it affords an addi- 
tional argument for the integrity of the Pentateuch. The 
Hebrew manuscripts of the Pentateuch preserved in the west 
of Europe, though equally derived, with the Hebrew manu- 
scripts preserved in India, from the autograph of Moses, must 
have descended from it through very different channels ; and 
therefore the close agreement of the former with the latter is 
a proof that they have preserved the original text in great 
purity, since the circumstances under which the manuscript 
was found forbid the explanation of that agreement on the 
principle of any immediate connexion.” 

The authority of a manuscript depends, of course, very much 
on its antiquity, because the risk of making mistakes increases 
in proportion to the frequency of transcription ; so that a manu- 
script certainly copied from one very ancient possesses more 
authority than another of earlier date which is the copy of one 
of no great antiquity. The ages of manuscripts are ascertained 
by testimony, but more certainly by internal marks. T}ie most 
ancient Hebrew manuscripts are written without any division 
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of words, in one continued series, which led the Babbins to say 
that the law was formerly one verse and one word. Other cir- 
cumstances also affect the authority of manuscripts, 1 

Between the sixth and tenth centuries the Jews had two Recension*, 
academies ; one at Babylon, in the East, and one at Tiberias, in 
the West, where the Scriptures were often transcribed. Hence 
arose two recensions or editions of the Hebrew Scriptures. 

Aaron ben Asher, the president at Tiberias, and Jacob ben 
Naphtali, president at Babylon, collated the manuscripts of the 
eastern and western Jews. Our printed editions almost entirely 
follow the recension of Asher. The most celebrated copies 
among the Jews are the Codex of Hillel, of ben Asher, called 
also the Palestine, Jerusalem, and Egyptian Codex, highly 
lauded by Maimonides and Elias ; of Ben Nap h tali (the 
Babylonian), the Codex Sinai, a correct manuscript of the Pen- 
tateuch, and the Codex of Jericho. 2 

Material aid in ascertaining the true reading in the books of The Sama. 
Moses is to be derived from the Samaritan Pentateuch, which [^ c ^ n ‘ 
is not a version, but the original law, written in a character , 

different from the Hebrew. It was among the ten tribes when 
they separated from Judah, and has been successively tran- 
scribed from the copies then among them. The preservation 
of two independent copies of the original text, the Samaritan 
and the Hebrew, by nations utterly hostile to each other, and 
having no intercourse, is a strong confirmation of the integrity 
of the Scriptures they contain. The differences from the 
Hebrew, which occur in many places in the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch, have been objected against its authenticity; but this 
proceeds on the supposition, which is not to be maintained, of 
the perfect integrity of the Masoretic copies. It has been 
condemned for a wilful alteration of Ebal into Gerizzim, 

Deut. xxvii. 4 ; but it has been shewn by Dr. Kennicott, that 
on various accounts it is in all probability the true reading, 
and that the corruption is to be charged upon the Jews. 3 
Dr. Hales has fully vindicated the chronology ot the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, and in a just estimation it will assuredly be found 
that this and the Hebrew are mutually corrective. The Samar 
ritan Pentateuch agrees remarkably, in many instances, with 
the Septuagint version, and thus shews that few variations had 
crept into the copies of the Hebrew, between the time of the 
defection of the ten tribes, and the making of that version. 

Two versions of the Samaritan Pentateuch are extant ; two 
namely, one in the proper dialect and character, which is of 

1 See Gerard’s Institutes of Biblical Criticism, Part I. Sect. I. 

3 Walton, Proleg. iv. 8—12. 

8 Kennicott, Biss. c. 1» j Walton, Proleg. xi. 16. • 
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great antiquity, the other the Arabic version, also in Samaritan 
characters, The author of the former is unknown ; the latter 
was executed a.d. 1070, by Abu Said. A third, or Greek 
version, is mentioned by Morinus, Hottinger, and other learned 
men, not now extant, but supposed to be of the time of 
Alexander the Great. Walton, however, and others, are more 
than doubtful of the fact. 1 

Various The subject of “ various readings” has engaged the utmost 

readings, attention among learned men, and well have their labours been 
repaid in two respects ; first by the discovery of many errors 
•which has led to the correction of the sacred text, and next by 
the satisfactory conclusions at which they have arrived respect- 
ing the comparative insignificance of these readings. Manu- 
scripts being either dictated to copyists, or transcribed by 
them, errors would naturally creep in through negligence, 
mistake, wilful perversion, or other causes. But no corrup- 
tions have been detected sufficient to shake our faith in any 
scriptural fact or doctrine. The subject itself is an extensive 
one, and not strictly within the sphere of our present design. 
We therefore refer the reader to the admirable digest of the 
principal matters relating to it, drawn up from Dr. Kennicott’s 
Dissertations, De Kossi’s Compendio di Critica Sacra, and other 
sources of information in Home’s Introduction to the Critical 
Study and Knowledge of the Scriptures, Yol. II. Part I. 
Chap. Y. 


Section YIIL— Hebrew Poetry. 

Among the various works that have been written on the sub- 
ject' of Hebrew poetry, that of Bishop Lowth (De Sacra Poe si 
Hebreeorum Preelect tones Academicce) has always been deemed 
pre-eminent. In connection with Bishop Jcbb’s “ Sacred 
Literature it should be perused, as affording further means of 
forming- correct opinions, especially on that part of the Prelec- 
tions which relates to the Hebrew metre. 

Mfzmor and A poem is called in the Hebrew, Mizmor ; that is, a short 
Masbai. composition divided into distinct parts. This hps reference to 
the verse and numbers. It is also called Mashal, a word 
expressive of the poetical style in regard to the diction and 
sentiments. The term means parable , though more is com- 
prehended in relation to ornament and figure than it is com- 
monly understood to signify. Dr. Lowth treats it as including 

1 Si vero talis aliqua extitisset versio Grroca nequaquam tamen ad tempora 
Alexandra pertigisse, sed multp recentiorem esse certo persuasus sum. Napa 
ante lxx. versionem nullam Groecam extitisse, alibi, ni fullor sails probatum 
eat. Proleg* xi. 
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three forms or modes of speech, — the sententious, the figurative, Cbaracte- 
and the sublime. He moreover considers as characteristic of BcXrew 
HebreNv poetry the acrosticai commencement of lines or poetry. 

. stanzas ; 'the admission of foreign words, and certain paragogic 
particles, forming a distinct poetic dialect; and parallelism. 

Dr, Jebb, however, denies all but the last as thus characte- 
ristic ; pleading that the acrostic occurs only in twelve poems 
of the Old Testament, that the paragogic or redundant parti- 
cles are not universal in the poetry, and arc admitted in pas- 
sages merely historical and prosaic ; that a rhyming termina- 
tion of lines is not discernible in the alphabetical poems, nor 
any metre analogous to that of the heathen classics. 

The undisputed peculiarity of the Hebrew poetry is the Parallelism. 
parallelisms found in it : a construction of sentences which is 
peculiarly favourable to impression, and adapted to the ancient 
mode of singing, while tho sentiments conveyed are full of 
truth, beauty, and grandeur. This poetical conformation of 
the sentences consists chiefly, observes Bishop Lowth, in a cer- 
tain equality, resemblance, or parallelism, between the mem- 
bers of each period ; so that in two lines (or members of the 8 

same period), things for the most part shall answer to things, 
and words to words, as if fitted to each other by a kind of rule 
or measure. This parallelism has much variety and many gra- 
dations. 

The sacred hymns of the Hebrews were sung alternately by 
opposite choirs, and tho one choir usually performed the hymn 
itself, while the other sung a particular distich, which was inter- 
posed at stated intervals, of the nature of the proasm or epode 
of the Greeks. In this maimer the Israelites chanted the ode 
at the Bed Sea, for “ Miriam the prophetess took a timbrel in 
her hand, and the women followed her with timbrels, and with 
dances ; and Miriam answered them that is, she and the 
women sung the response. Sometimes the musical performance 
was differently conducted, one choir singing a single verse to 
the other, while the other constantly added a verse correspon- 
dent in a measure to the former : Ezra informs us, for instance, 
that the following distich, 

“ Sing praises to J ehovah, for ho is good, 

Because his mercy endureth for ever/’ 

was sung by the Priests and Levites, in alternate choirs, at the 
command of David. In that psalm (the cxxxvith) the latter 
verse, sung by the latter choir, forms a perpetual epode. Of 
the same nature is the song of the women concerning Saul and 
David (1 Sam. xviii. 7), for “ the women who played answered 
one another.” Isaiah! also represents the Seraphim as chanting 
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the praises of Jehovah in, alternate strains (Is. vi. 3.). In 
illustrating the sublime style of the Hebrew ode, Bishop Lowth 
(Lect. xxvii.) adverts to the induction of the ark to Mount 
Sion by David, which occasioned the 24th Psalm, and which 
exhibits a most splendid and perfect specimen of the poetic 
responses in question. The procession arrives at the gates of the 
Tabernacle. While the ark is brought in, the Levites, divided 
into two choirs, sing alternately the concluding part of the 
psalm : — 

“ Lift up your heads, O ye gates ! 

And be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors l 

And the King of G-lory shall enter. 

Who is tliis King o#' Glory ? 

Jehovah, mighty and powerful, 

Jehovah, powerful in war. 

Lift up your heads, O ye gates ; 

And be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors ! 

And the King of Grlory shall enter. 

Who is this King of Glory ? * 

Jehovah of hosts, he is the King of Glory.” — Ps. cxixvi. 

It has been stated, with regret, that Bishop Lowth did not 
more fully pursue this subject in his nineteenth lecture ; that 
although the performance of hymns by two alternating choirs 
was the most usual practice, yet, tlie parallelism of sentences 
extended much further in the Hebrew poetry. There were 
sometimes three alternate chorusses. A specimen of this 
occurs in the 135th Psalm. The High "Priest with the house 
of Aaron constitute the first choir ; the Levites serving in the 
temple the second ; and the Congregation of Israel the third. 
Each of these has a distinct part, and all unite in chorus at 
intervals. The psalm therefore has been ^arranged In the fol- 
lowing manner. 

Psalm cxxxv. 

nPOASMA, or Prelude , Part 1. 

High Priests and Priests, to the Levites : 

Prake ye Jak ! 

Levites, to the Priests : 

Praise ye the name of Jehovah t * 

Priests and Levites, to the Congregation : 

Praise him, 0 ye servants of Jehovah ! 

The Congregation, to the Priests : 

Ye that stand in the house of Jehovah l 

The Congregation, to the Levites : 

* In the courts of the house of your God l 
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TIPOA2MA 2. 

Priests, to the Leyites : 

Praise ye Jah,for Jehovah is good . 

Levites, to the Congregation : 

Sing praises unto his name ’ }< for it is pleasant. 
Congregation, joining both Priests and Leyites : 

For Jah hath chosen Jacob unto himself j 
Israel for his peculiar treasure. 

Hymn, 

High Priest, followed by the Priests : 

For I know that Jehovah is great , 

Even our Lord above all gods. 

Levites : 

Whatsoever Jehovah pleased \ 

He did ifi heaven , and in earthy 
In the seas , and in deep places . 

* Congregation : 

He causeth the vapours to rise from the ends of the earth , 
Hmmaketh the lightnings for the rain ; 

He bringeth the -wind out of his treasuries. 

High Priest, accompanied by the Priests : 

Who smote the first-born of Egypt , 

Both of mm and of beast . 

* Levites : 

Sent tokens and wonders into the midst of thee , 0 Egypt ; 
Congregation : 

Upon Pharoah, and upon all his servants. 

High Priest and Priests : 

Who smote great nations , and slew mighty kings ; 

, JLevites : 

Sihon, king of the Amorites , 

And Og, king of Bashan y 
And all the kingdoms of Canaan. 

Congregation : 

And he gave their land an heritagey 
An heritage with Israel his people.* 

Priests : 

Thy name, 0 Jehovah, endurethfor ever. 
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Levites : 

Thy memorial , 0 Jehovah , throvghout all generations . 

Priests, Levites, and Congregation, in full chorus : 

For Jehovah will judge his people ; 

And will repent him concerning his servants. 

II. 

High Priest, accompanied by the Priests : 

The idols of the Heathen — silver and gold ! 

The work of mortal hands. 

Levites : 

They have mouths , hut they speak not ; 

Eyes have they, hut they see not. 

Congregation : 

They have ears , but th°y hear not ; 

Neither is time any truth in their months. 

Priests, Levites, and Congregation, in full chorus : 

They that make them are tike unto them ; 

Every one that trusteth in them. 

AvnQavrjais. 

High Priest and Priests, to the Congregation : 

Bless Jehovah , 0 house of Israel ! 

Congregation, to the Higli Priest and Priests : 

Bless Jehovah , 0 house of Aaron ! 

High Priest and Priosts, to the Levites : 

Bless Jehovah , 0 house of Levi ! 

Levites, to High Priest and Priests : 

Ye that fear Jehovah , bless Jehovah ! 

Priests, Levites, and Congregation, in full chorus : 

Blessed be Jehovah out of Sion , 

Who dwelleth in Jerusalem 1 

Pull chorus, continuing each division in both the rest : 

Praise ye Jah ! 

The different kinds of parallelism are distributed by Bishop 
Lowth into three divisions or classes-; namely, synonymous, 
antithetic, and synthetic parallels. Instead of the term syno- 
nymous, Bishop Jebb proposes cognate , because he considers 
Lowth’ s definition, namely, that species of parallelism where 
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the same sentiment is repeated in different but equivalent 
terms, as not strictly applicable. Mr. Home 1 adopts the epithet 
gradational , on the suggestion of a learned writer in the 
“ British Critic,” for 1820. 

The synonymous , cognate , or gradational parallelism, , is ofSynony- 
very frequent occurrence. Agnate, or 

“ Who shall ascend the mountain of Jehovah ? gradational 

And who shall stand within his holy place ? parallelism. 

The clean of hands, and the pure in heart.” — Ps. xxiv. 3, 4. 

To ascend marks progress ; to stand , stability of confirmation : 
the mountain of Jehovah, the site of the divine sanctuary; his 
holy place, the sanctuary itself ; and in correspondence with the 
advance of the two lines which form the first couplet there is 
an advance in the members of the third line: the clean of 
hands and the pure in heart ; the clean of hands shall ascend 
the mountain of Jehovah ; the pure in heart shall stand within 
his holy place (Jebb). 

The 1 14th Psalm furnishes a fine example ; also the 1st and 
21st Psalms. In the 60th chapter of Isaiah we have the 
following : — 

“ Arise, he thou enlightened ; for thy light is come ; 

And the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee. 

For behold darkness shall cover the earth ; 

And a thick vapour the nations : 

But upon thee shall Jehovah arise ; 

And his glory upon thee shall be conspicuous. 

And the nations shall walk in thy light ; 

And kings in the brightness of thy rising.” — Is. lx. 1—3. 

Among other and abundant examples in the Prophets, the 
following, in Hosea, is peculiarly expressive : — 

“ How shall I resign thee, O Ephraim ! 

How shall I deliver thee up, 0 Israel ! 

IIow shall I resign thee as Admah ! 

How shall I make thee as Zcboim ! 

My heart is changed within me ; 

I am warmed also with repentance towards thee. 

I will not do according to the fervour of my wrath ; 

I will not return to destroy Ephraim : 

For I am God and not man ; 

Holy in the midst of tbeo, though I inhabit not thy cities.” 2 

Hos. xi. 8, 9. 

There is great variety in th^s species of parallelism. Some- Varieties in 
times it is formed by the iterations of the former member : j ~ 

1 Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. 

3 <f Although I am no frequenter of cities.” Horsley. “ I will not enter 
into the city.” Eng. Version (adverting to the former sentence),/' I will 
return to destroy.- * # 
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<c Much have they oppressed me from my youth up, 

May Israel now say ; 

Much have they oppressed me from my youth, 

Yet have they not prevailed against me. — Ps. cxxix. 1, 2. 

“ God of vengeance, Jehovah j 
God of vengeance, show thyself • 

IIow long shall the wicked, O Jehovah, 

How long shall the wicked triumph !”— Ps. xeiv. 1, 3. 

“ Jehovah is a jealous and avenging God ; 

Jehovah avengeth, and is wrathful : 

Jehovah avengeth his adversaries ; 

And he reserveth indignation for liis enemies.” — Nah. 1, 2. 

In the latter line, something is frequently supplied from the 
former: — 

“ The King sent and released him ; 

The ruler of the people, and set him free.” — Ps. cv. 20. 

“ The mighty dead tremble from beneath ; 

The waters, and they that dwell therein.” — Job, xxvi. 6. 

Sometimes the whole latter division answers only to a part 
of the former. 

“ Jehovah reigneth, let the earth rejoice ; 

Let the multitude of isles be glad.” — Ps. xcvii. 1. 

Sometimes there are triplet parallelisms, wherein the second 
line is generally synonymous with the first, and the third 
begins the second or concludes it, often referring to both the 
preceding, and forming a kind of stanza. 

** The floods have lifted up, O Jehovah, 

The floods have lifted up their voice, 

The floods have lifted up their waves. 

Than the voice of many waters, 

The glorious waves of the sea, 

Jehovah on high is more glorious.” — Ps. xliii. 3, 4. 

“ Let that day bo darkness ; 

Let not God regard it from above, 

Neither let the light shine upon it.” — Job, iii. 4. 

In stanzas of four lines, two regular distichs are formed, 
connected by sound and construction ; and by a peculiar artifice 
the third often forms a continuous sense with the first, and the 
fourth with the second. 

“ As the heavens are high above the earth, 

So high is his goodness over them that fear him ; 

As remote as the east is from the west, 

So far hath he removed from us our transgressions.” 

Ps. eiii. 11, 12. 

4< I will drench my arrows in blood, 

And my sword ihall devour flesh ; 

In the blood of the slain and the captives ; 

Prom tho bushy head of the enemies.”— Deut. xxxii. 42. 
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“ For thy. husband is thy Maker, 

Jehovah God of Hosts is his name : 

And thy Redeemer is the Holy One of Israel ; 

The God of the whole earth shall he bo called.” — Is. liv. 5. 

In the following the form of the construction is alternate : — 

“ And his land is filled with silver and gold ; 

And there is no end of his treasures ; 

And his land is filled with horses, 

Neither is there any end of his chariots.” — Is. ii. 7. 

Bishop Lowth gives us a singular instance : — 

“ Who is like unto Jehovah our God ? 

Who is exalted to dwell on high, 

Who humbleth himself to look down, 

In the heavens, and in the earth.” — Ps. cxiii. 5, 6. 

Here two members of the latter line are to be referred 
severally to the two preceding lines ; as if it w r ere, “ Who is 
exalted to dwell in the heavens, and who humbleth himself to 
inspect the things that are in the earth.” 

There are also stanzas of five lines, in which the line not 
parallel is interposed between two distichs, or after two, making 
a full close : — 

“ Like as a lion growleth, 

Even the young lion over his prey ; 

Though the whole company of shepherds be 
called together against him ; 

At their voice lie will not be terrified, 

Nor at their tumult will he be humbled.” — Is. xxxi. 4. 

“ Who established the word of his servant ; 

And accomplished the counsel of his messehger ; 

Who saycth to Jerusalem, Thou shalt be inhabited, 

J And to the cities of Judah, Ye shall be built, 

And her desolate places I will restore.” — Is. xliv. 2 G. 

The antithetic parallelism is that in which in two corresponding Antithetic 
lines there is an opposition of terms and sentiments, expres- paralleli,n1 ' 
sions or cases. It is not confined to any particular form, and 
is most commonly employed in aphorisms and proverbs ; as 
those of Solomon. 

“ A wise son rejoiceth his father ; 

But a foolish son is the grief of liis mother.”— Prov. x. 1. 

“ The blows of a friend are faithful ; 

But the kisses of an enemy are treacherous. 

The cloyed will trample upon an honey-comb $ 

But to the hungry every bitter thing is sweet. 

There is who maketh himself rich, ‘an d wantefch all things ; 

Who maketh himself poor, yet hath much wealth.” * 

Prov. xxvii. 6, 7 ; xiii. 7. 
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A contraposition of parts is sometimes found in the same 
sentence : — 

“ I am swarthy but comely, 0 daughters of Jerusalem ; 

As the tents of Kedar, as the pavilions.of Solomon.” — Cant. i. 5. 

The last line is to be divided, and applied to the preceding : 
“ Swarthy as the tents of Kedar ; comely as the pavilions of 
Solomon.” 

The highest kinds of Hebrew poetry, however, admit of anti- 
thetic parallelism : — 

u In a little anger havo I forsaken theo ; 

But with great mercies will I receive thee again : 

In a short wrath T hid my face for a moment from thee; 

But with everlasting kindness will I have mercy on thee.” 

Is. liv. 7, 8. 

" Behold my servants shall cat, but ye shall be famished ; 

Behold my servants shall drink, but ye shall be thirsty ; 

Behold my servants shall rejoice, but ye shall bo confounded ; 
Behold my servants shall sing aloud, for gladness of heart ; 

And in the anguish of a broken spirit 3liall ye howl.” 

Is. lxv. 13, 14. 

Synthetic Synthetic or constructive parallelism is that in which sen- 
paraiieiism. tences answer to each other, not by the repetition of the same 
image or sentiment, or the opposition of their contraries, but 
by a correspondence and equality between the propositions, in 
the shape and turn of the sentence ; as noun answering to 
noun, verb to verb, member to member, negative to negative, 
interrogation to interrogation. It consists generally of verses 
longer than usual. 

“ The law of Jehovah is perfect, restoring the soul ; 

The testimony of the Lord is Bure, making wise the simple : 

The precepts of Jehovah are right, rejoicing the heart, 

The commandment of Jehovah is clean, enlightening the eyes j 
The fear of Jehovah is pure, enduring for ever ; 

The judgments of Jehovah are truth, they are just altogether, 
l^ore desirable than gold, or than much fine gold, 

And sweeter than honey, or the dropping of honey-combs.” 

Ps. xix. 8—11. 

Triplets are often formed of this kind of parallelism : — 

The clouds overflowed with water ; 

The atmosphere resounded ; 

Thine arrows also issued forth ; 

The voice of thy thunder was in the skies ; ■>, 

The lightnings enlightened the world ; 

The earth trembled and shook.” — Ps. lxxvii. 18, 19. 

One line, or member, frequently contains two sentiments : — 

“ The nations raged ,; the kingdoms were moved ; 

He uttered a voice ; the earth was dissolved : 

» Be still, and know that I am God : 

J will be exalted in the nations, I will be exalted in the earth.” 

Ps. xlvi. 6 and 10. 
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In this species of parallelism a definite number is sometimes 
put poetically for an indefinite, for tbe sake of tlie form : — 

“ In six troubles shall he deliver thee ; 

And in seven there shall no evil touch thee.” — Job, v. 19. 

“ God hath said once ; 

Twice also have I heard tlio same.” — Ps. lxii. 12. 

“ The variety in the form of this synthetic parallelism is 
very great, and the degrees of resemblance almost infinite ; so 
that sometimes the scheme of the parallelism is very subtle and 
obscure, and must be developed by art and ability in distin- 
guishing the different members of the sentences, and in dis- 
tributing the points, rather than by depending upon the obvious 
construction.” 1 

There is a species of parallelism which has acquired tho name introverted 
of introverted , which Bishop Jebb has defined and illustrated. parallell8tu * 
The stanzas are so constructed, that, whatever be the num- 
ber of lines, the first line shall bo parallel with the last, the 
second with the last but one, and so throughout. 

“ And it shall come to pass in that day ; 1 

Jehovah shall make a gathering of his fruit 

From the flood of the river ; 

To the stream of Egypt ; 

And ye shall be gleaned up one by one ; 

O yo sons of Israel. 

And it shall come to pass in that day ; 

The great trumpet shall be sounded ; 

And those shall come who were perishing in tho land 
of Assyria j 

And who were dispersed in the land of Egypt ; 

And they shall bow themselves down before Jehovah ; 

In tho holy mountain, in Jerusalem.” — Is. xxvii. 12, 13. 

In these two stanzas of Isaiah, figuratively in the first, and 
literally in the second, is predicted the return of the Jews 
from their several dispersions. The first line of each stanza is 
parallel with the sixth ; tlfe second with the fifth ; and the 
third with the fourth : also, on comparing the stanzas one with 
another, it is manifest that they are constructed with the 
utmost precision of mutual correspondence, clause harmonizing 
with clause, and line respectively with line ; the first line of the 
first stanza with the first line of the second, and so throughout. 

, “ The idols of the heathen arc silver and gold ; 

* The work of men’s hand ; 

They have mouths, but they speak not j 
They have eyes, but they see not ; 

They have ears, but they hear not ; 

Neither is there any breath in their mouths ; 

They who make them are like itnto them j 
So are all they who put their trust in them.”— Ts. cxx*v. 15—18. 

• 1 Lowth. Lect. xix. For further remarks and illustrations consult the 
preliminary Dissertation to the translation of^saiah. 
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The parallelisms here marked eat are very, accurate. In the 
first line of this example we have the idolatrous heathen : in 
the eighth, those who put their trust in idols : in the second 
line, the fabrication: in the seventh, the fabricators : in the 
third line, mouths without articulation :in the sixth^ mouths 
without breath: in the fourth line, eyes without vision ; and 
in the fifth line, ears without the sense of hearing. The paral- 
lelism of the extreme members may be rendered yet more 
evident, by reducing the passage into two quatrains, thus : — 

i( The idols of the heathen are silver and gdd ; 

The work of men’s hand ; 

They who make them are like unto them j 
So are all they who put their trust in them. 

They have mouths, but they speak not ? 

They have eyes, but they see not ; < 

They have ears, hut they hear not ; * 

Neither is there any breath in their mouths.” 1 

The construction of Hebrew poetry on the principle of paral- 
lelisms possesses one great advantage above the poetry of other 
languages ; namely, that the repetitions and correspondences it 
involves often furnish the best means of understanding sentences 
or phrases to which considerable obscurity is attached. Per- 
plexed with one form of expression, we immediately come to 
another, through which light breaks in upon the darkness. 
And tills is the more important from the prophetic nature of 
some of the books of inspiration, which naturally require a more 
verbal accuracy of knowledge than liistbrical narratives or pther 
modes of communication. Moreover, the memory is thus 
assisted by the reiteration of noble sentiments, and the taste 
gratified by the slight alteration of aspect in which they are 
presented. Besides which there is a great majesty and solemnity 
m parallelisms, which can never be equalled by the rhymes of 
modem languages, or even by the contrivances of their blank 
verse. . * 

Webb’s Sacred Literature, pp. 53, 54, 57, 58 : other illustrations are 
given in the samo work from the apocryphal and rabbinical writings, 
pp. 84—90. 



CHAPTER IV, 


&AKKERS A KD CUSTOMS OF THE ISRAELITES. 

Ik the general term Israelites , we may be permitted, with an The term 
allowable anachronism, to include the ^patriarchal families from ^ raeHte8 - 
the earliest periods of tlieir history ; since, like a river which has 
acquired a new name after flowing from a considerable distance 
to some remarkable spot, it is nevertheless essentially the same 
from its most insignificant source, through all its windings, and in 
every degree of its expansion to its issue in the ocean. It will 
not be expected, being obviously incompatible with our pro- 
portions, that all the peculiarities of the Israelites as a people 
should here be minutely traced and specified : suffice it to 
detail those which are of the greatest importance,, or which 
tend to exhibit their most distinguishing nationalities. With 
this view it may be convenient to classify them finder certain 
general divisions, comprising their Religion, tlieir Civil Polity, 
their Domestic Circumstances, tlieir Distribution of Time, and 
their Ordinary Pursuits. 

Sectiok I.— RELioroK. 

In considering the nature of the Jewish economy as a whole, Religion, 
the marked peculiarity of their religion has of course been 
especially noticed ; but in order to have a more clear percep- 
tion of that peculiarity, it seems requisite to enter into some- 
what further detail, and to specify their more * remarkable 
institutions. The principles of their religion have already been 
adverted to, and are in fact so completely interwoven with every 
topic of {hat great subject, which may either now, or will here- 
after, come under discussion, that no formal enumeration 
seems to be dekanded. They had but one divinely appointed 
place of public assembly, called the tabernacle, and afterwards 
the temple, in which all the solemnities of their worship were 
conducted, and on the one altar of which the appointed sacrifices 
were presented to the Great Supreme. While this unity was 
symbolical of that of the object of tlieir adorations, the mag- 
nificence with which it was adorned shadowed forth the ^glory of 
his perfections as the “ king eternal, immortal, invisible.” 

[B.A.] * » 
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The temple itself, with the sacrifices of different kinds which 
belonged to the Mosaic ritual, will presently come under 
review, remarking only here that the quality of the victims, 
and the manner of offering them, with all the circumstances of 
time and place, were prescribed by the law with an authority, 
and accuracy, and punctiliousness, that admitted not of the 
slightest deviation. 

Ancient T1IE INSTITUTION AND INTENTION OE SACRIFICE. — Sacrifice 

notions of (* acrificium) , among the old writers, appears to have denotedrather 
sacrifice. ^} le ceremonies of religious worship than the victim. But its 
import has not been confined to this. Sometimes it designated 
the victim consumed on the altar ; sometimes any kind of offer- 
ing, whether consumed or not ; and sometimes, in the sense 
first alluded to, it was equivalent to iepovpyta, or the worship, 
rites, and solemnities employed in the offering, or in the con- 
secration of gifts or persons to the use or service of the gods.. 
Present By the term Sacrifice, we now generally understand an 
opinions ^ offering, wholly or in part consumed upon the altar. Lactantius 
•sacrffice"^ mentions a* distinction between gifts or offerings and Sacrifices : 

Donum est quicquid auro aryentoque fabricatin', etiam quicquid 
purpura et serico texitur ; $ acrificium est victim a, et qucecunque 
in ara cremantur} This is, perhaps, hardly accurate enough 
even for that kind of definition which our present purpose will 
need. It is not always necessary that the victim should he 
burnt , to constitute a sacrifice in the common acceptation of 
the term. Sykes observes of the heathen sacrifices, that those 
offered to the deities, of the Ocean were cast into the sea, and 
it was not always required that the victim should he burned on 
the altar. It was enough that it was consumed in some way, 
or rendered unfit for the use of the offerer. Oruden’s defini- 
tion, therefore, will come nearer onr purpose in the term 
Sacrifice, as employed in this article ; “ A Sacrifice (Jjfiers from 
a mere oblation in this, that in a Sacrifice there must he a real 
change or destruction of the thing offered, whereas an oblation 
is hut a simple ©fibrin g of a gift,” 

Application I * 1 Hob. xiii, 10, the application of tlic term Sacrifices to 
of the term,, works of charity and beneficence is figurative ; indicating that 
such works are agreeable to God, as are sacrifices, when pre- 
sented not from any reliance on the mere offering, but from 
faith in his covenant, and a desire to please and, obey him. 

History of The history of Sacrifice, and of the questions connected with 
twofold 6 ^ obviously divides itself* into two distinct streams : the one 
taking its course through the nations involved in Paganism ; 
the other through the 0 several dispensations of God’s Church 


i Lib, vi. c, 25, 
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and people recorded in Scripture. It must be evident, also, 
that each of these streams traverses fields of inquiry through 
which, in a work of this kind, they cannot be traced in all their 
windings, but only in a few principal and selected points ; the 
principle of selection being their possessing most interest to 
the student or inquirer of the present generation. 

Upon this principle little need bo said upon the several kinds Heathen 
of sacrifice in use among the heathen ; for it is well known sacnllce8, 
that there was an almost endless multiplicity of them. Egypt 
alone is said to have had no less than six hundred and sixty- 
six varieties. The general use, adoption, and observance of 
them also were based upon such doubtful notions, such mixed 
and capricious vicw T s and motives, that the reduction of them 
to any certain classes is a matter hardly to be accomplished. 

That in some instances their intent was similar to that of some 
of the Jewish sacrifices is true. Some were regarded as 
piacular, some as eucliaristic, and some as vicarious. These 
points of resemblance would, perhaps, prove little as to the 
intent of sacrifice antecedently to the time of Moses, inasmuch * 

as the ideas themselves might have been borrowed from the 
Jews under the Law. And, if we assume that sacrifice, being 
so universal, must have taken its rise from the common usage, 
before the dispersion at Babel, still we cannot, perhaps, thence 
fairly conclude that it derived from the same source the above, 
and not all other peculiarities, merely because certain Heathen 
sacrifices in these points happened to correspond with those 
under the Law. They may, however, be auxiliary to other 
more conclusive reasons. 

It is not questioned that the heathen sacrifices were some- Federal 
times federal rites, as between the deities and the worshipper ; ritea * 
but not so often, perhaps, as is generally imagined. The 
solemnities of sacrifice were frequently used on great occasions 
for the purpose of ratifying and giving greater weight to Cove- 
nants. But the covenant was usually between two mortal con- 
tracting parties, who made the offering, and -was not intended 
to refer federally to the deities to whom the offering . was 
made. The intervention of the gods was called for, not as 
parties, but as witnesses, to avenge the violation of the compact, 
should such be attempted or meditated. 

The notion of bribing their deities by gifts, as well as other Bribing the 
barbarous and superstitious notions, prevailed among the vulgar delt,es - 
worshippers of the heathen, but we are not justified in thence 
concluding that any such notion was involved in the Jewish 
doctrine of atonement, or that the error took its rise from that 
quarter. The operation of man’s ignorance and corruption, 
when left to his own devices, and trusting in his own wisdom, 
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will sufficiently account for these errors. Indeed, they s*eem to’ 
stand as proofs and records of his folly, for the instruction and 
warning of the world. 

conciliating The notion of conciliating an offended or capricious deity by 
the deity, gifts, was not an unlikely one to arise in tho mind of worship-* 
pers who had no worthy conception of his nature and perfec- 
tions* But this will hardly apply to the rationale of piacular 
sacrifices, of which the principle was reconciliation by shedding 
of blood, upon the presumption that the life of the offerer was 
forfeited. The abuse of this notion, and the doubt of the 
insufficiency of mere brute victims, seems to have given rise to 
the sacrifice of human victims. 

Perversions It is known to every reader, that multitudes of perversions 
of sacrifice. 0 f sacrifice prevailed among the heathen, and that their 
worship was debased with the most deplorable superstitions, the 
vilest brutality and profligacy, and the most atrocious cruelties. 
The blood of human victims has streamed on the altars of 
idolatry. Even G reece and Home, with all their proud preten- 
sions to science arid civilization, were disgraced by examples of 
this horrid practice. The Druidical wholesale murders are 
familiar to every one who has looked into the early history of 
Rite# of this country. Yet sanguinary as were the rites of the Britons, 
Britons. tlieir barbarities were cast into the shade by the still greater 
prevalence of human sacrifice among the Scandinavian Tribes 
from which their invaders issued. Magee cites the authority of 
De Pauw, (Rech. Phil . sur les Jim eric. vol. i. p. 211) asserting 
“ that there is no nation mentioned in history whom we cannot 
reproach with having more than once made the blood of its 
citizens stream forth in holy and pious ceremonies to appease 
tho divinity when he appeared angry, or to move him when lie 
appeared indolent.” Erom the prevalence of* this practice, 
Magee argues how little likelihood there is in the supposition 
that “ human reason could discover the sufficiency of repent- 
ance to regain the favour of an offended God.” It was an 
acknowledgment of the necessity of an atonement, whether a 
sense of that necessity was derived from the common sugges- 
tions of reason, or from some source of revelation or tradition 
antecedent to the dispersion of mankind. 

Everything tends to carry back the origin of the mere rite of 
Heathen sacrifice (not of course all its variations and con- 
ditions) to a point to which no profane testimony reaches, and 
of which only Scripture can give a satisfactory account, namely 
tho period when all the nations were one family and language! 
We must turn, then, to the Scripture account of sacrifice. • 
Patriarchal The first express Scriptural mention of it is in the case of 
•acrmces. Abel and Cain, (Gen. iv.) though the mention of the skins m 
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which Adam and his wife were clothed has been supposed to 
indicate that they practised it ; as the permission to eat animal 
food is not recorded to have been given till after the Flood, and 
consequently there is no assignable reason on record, except 
sacrifice, for which the beasts whose skins were worn should be 
slain. It is occasionally mentioned during the Patriarchal his- 
tory, as being offered on remarkable occasions ; and under the 
Law it is enjoined with much ceremonial accompaniment and 
various adaptations to different offences. 

On these points all are agreed. But a great question has 
been raised upon the origin of sacrifice, — whether it was at first 
of Divine institution or of human invention, and afterwards 
adopted by God, and applied to tlie peculiar circumstances of 
the Jewish people. Instead of taking the controverted ques- 
tion in the order of time, and beginning with the discussion of 
the origin of sacrifice, it will, perhaps, be a more convenient 
plan for the purposes of this article, to givo an outline of the 
different kinds of Sacrifice under the Law of Moses, and then 
briefly notice the question as to its origin and primeval intent. 

The materials of the Jewish Sacrifices were various : some Mosaic 
offerings consisted, of animals — sheep and goats, doves and 8acrifice »- 
pigeons, bullock, cow, or heifer. 

Other offerings were called meat offerings. Of these some 
were accompanied with drink offerings, and were composed of 
fine Hour prepared with salt and oil, and kneaded into thick 
cakes or thin waters. The drink offering was a libation of wine 
at the base of the altar. “ Those meat and drink offerings,” 
says Jennings, “ were a sort of appendages to the sacrifices ; 
they were offered along with all the burnt offerings, except of 
birds ; and with the peace offerings, Numb. xv. 3, &c . ; but 
not with the sin offerings, except that which was offered at the 
cleansing of a leper, Lev. xiv. 10. 

“ The meat offerings alone, which were not offered along 
with animal sacrifices, were either public or private. The public 
were the wave sheaf, Lev. xxiii. 10, 11. and the twelve cakes 
of shew bread, Lev. xxiv. 5. The private were either enjoined 
by the Law, as that of the priest at his consecration, Lev. vi. 

20, and that which the jealous husband was to offer, Numb. v. 

15 ; or they were allowed in case of poverty, when the persons 
could not afford a more costly sacrifice, Lev. v. 11. 

“ The meat offerings were all of white flour, except that of 
the jealous husband, which was of barley meal, without any 
mixture, and the wave sheaf, which was not ground into flour ; 
all the rest were fine wheat flour seasoned with salt, Lev, ii. 13. 

Some were mixed with oil, frankincense, or both, ver. J5. Some 
were offered unbaked, others baked.” (Jennings’s Jewish Ant,) 
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Classifi- 
cation of 
sacrifices. 

Burnt 

offerings. 


Sin 

offerings. 


Trespass 

offerings. 


Peace 

offerings. 


The principal sacrifices of the Law are classed under these 
four denominations : 

1. niViy, burnt offerings or holocausts, which were burnt 
and entirely consumed, except the skin. These were esteemed 
the most excellent of all the sacrifices. 

2. riNtorr, sin offerings. These were not always burnt entirely 
as the former were. On ordinary occasions, only the fat was 
burnt on the altar, some of the blood put on the horns of the 
altar, and part poured out at the foot of it. (Lev. iv. 25, 26.) 
The flesh was the priest’s due. (Lev. vi. 25, 26.) 

On certain solemn occasions, however, they were to be 
entirely consumed, though not as the burnt offerings w’ere, 
upon the altar, but without the camp ; excepting the fat and 
kidneys, which were burnt on the altar. 

3. trespass offerings. These differ but little from 
the sin offerings, chiefly indeed in their being offered only for 
individuals, whereas sin offerings were sometimes used for the 
whole congregation. In all these three, atonement was under- 
stood ; the offerer, under a sense of sin, sought reconciliation 
with God, and rcadmission to the communion and benefits of 
the church. 

4. d’D^, peace offerings, either of the flock or of the 
herd, male or female, The fat only, together with the kidneys 
(and if they were sheep or goats, the rump or tail), were burnt 
upon the altar. (Lev. iii. 3 — 5, 9 — 11.) The breast and right 
shoulder (called the ware breast and heave shoulder) (Lev. vii. 
34) belonged to the Priests, to maintain them during their 
respective terms of attendance at the sanctuary. With the 
remainder the offerer made a feast with his friends. With 
these peace offerings cakes of flour mixed with oil, leavened 
and unleavened, were offered and became the priest’s duo. 
(Lev. vii. 12, 13.) The peace offerings were not, as the three 
former, offered under a notion of guilt contracted; but “the 
offerer was supposed,” says Jennings, “ to be at peace with 
God, and the offering was made rather in a w r ay of thankful 
acknowledgment for mercies received, or as accompanying vows 
for the obtaining of further blessings ; or as a means of pre- 
serving and continuing peace with God. Thus the peace offer- 
ings are distinguished into sacrifices of thanksgiving, votive 
offerings, and voluntary or free-will offerings. ’(Lev. vii. 11, 
12, 16.) The sacrifice of thanksgiving, which the Septuagint 
renders dvma n/c a ivetreug, is evidently referred to in these 
words of the Epistle to the Hebrews ‘ By him let us offer the 
sacrifice of praise to God*.’ (Heb. xiii. 15.) Some peace offer- 
ings wer^ required by the Law to be offered at certain times 
and on paijfcicular occasions i as on the feast of Pentecost 
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(Lev. xxiii. 19 ; by a Nazarite when he had. accomplished his 
vow (Numb. vi. 14) ; and at the consecration of the priest. 

(Exod. xxix. 28.) But generally it was referred to the devotion 
and free will of the people to oiler these sacrifices, when and 
bow often they pleased.” 1 

The first three kinds of sacrifices were offered, as already 
stated, for various moral offences and ceremonial transgressions. 

Some were public offerings for the use of the whole people, and 
others, again, private, for the offences of particular persons. 

That these sacrifices under the Law had respect, not only to Sacrifices 
the peculiar circumstances of the Jews, but also to the great typical * 
Sacrifice which was to he offered for the sins of the whole world , 
is laid down with a clearness and decision in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, which can leave no doubt on the mind of the believer 
in the New Testament. They were types , and as such, the 
sacrificial terms are applied to Christ by the inspired writers, 
both in that Epistle and elsewhere. But with regard to the 
origin of Sacrifice, whether it were, in its beginning, of divine or 
of human institution, there has been much controversy. In 
estimating the judgment of the early Christian writers, not 
only their weight, as authorities in this remote question, is to 
be taken into the account, but also the bias , which might dis- 
pose them both to receive favourably the notion of the human 
institution of sacrifice. The Christians were taunted by their 
Pagan opponents as atheists, because they despised Sacrifices, 
and, therefore, might not be unwilling to admit a tenet so 
decidedly adverse to this prejudice against their religion ; for 
they could not he, with any show of reason, considered atheists , 
for neglecting that which was of mere human invention. And, 
at the same time, the reluctance of the heathen to abandon this 
rite would be increased if they found their opponents admitting 
its origin to be from God. Many of the old Fathers, and some 
of the J ewish commentators, adopted the idea of a human insti- Are they 
tution ; and in more recent times, in our own country, the i^tuUon 
names of Warburton, Spenser, and Sykes, have been chiefly 
distinguished among its advocates. Witsius, Law, and others, 
have taken an opposite view; and, still more recently, the 
divine origin of Sacrifice has been powerfully contended for 
in Magee’s vyell-known work on the Atonement. In 1825, the 
controversy was revived by an acute and learned theologian, 
the late Kev. J. Davison, whose general character claimed great 
consideration, and whose polemical skill in the work in ques- 
tion attracted much attention. He took the side of the human 
invention of Sacrifice. His book was answered by the Kev. G. S. 

1 Jennings’s Jewish Ant. book i. ch. 5. 
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Faber, Rev. W. Vansittart, and the Rev. J. E. N. Molesworth; 
Mr. Davidson did not reply to any of these. 

In drawing these remarks to a close, we cannot refrain from- 
remarking, in the words of the Rev. J. E. N. Molesworth, 
“ that the conclusions dcducible from the human institution of 
Sacrifice, if such could be established, however they might 
demand the acquiescence of our faith, would militate strongly 
against the general idea of God’s proceedings, and especially 
against the apparent system of that dispensation of grace and 
salvation which was intimated even to our fallen first parents, 
and is the only refuge of all their posterity. For Dr. Magee 
has well observed, that those who ascribe sacrifice to human 
invention arc involved immediately in these consequences. 
They are thereby ‘ compelled to account for the divine institu- 
tion of the Jewish Sacrifices as a mere accommodation to pre- 
vailing practice ; and, 'Consequently, to admit the sacrifice of 
Christ itself* to have grown out of, and been adapted to, this 
creature of human excogitation.’ ” 

Altars.' — If, with many eminent Christian writers, we main- 
tain the divine institution of sacrifices, we must then date the 
origin of altars, perhaps, with the sacrifice of Abel, while the 
strong attestation of the divine acceptance given to that sacri- 
fice, to the sacrifices of Noah and of Abraham ; the express 
prescription of them to the friends of Job, as a means of pro- 
pitiating the Deity ; together with the systematic establish- 
ment of them by divine authority, in the law of Moses (on 
which occasion the forms and ceremonies of the altars were 
distinctly enjoined,) throw an interest around the history of 
these edifices connected with the highest hopes of man. The 
first altars were doubtless temporary, and crude in their mate- 
rials. When we consider the origin of the word, and the con- 
stant propensity of the eastern nations to select the highest 
eminences for their early religious rites, it might designate, in 
the first instance, nothing hut the spot on which their offerings 
■were made, an opinion which is confirmed by Hcsy chius and 
Phavorinus, who speak of people that had sacrifices without 
altars (or distinct edifices) ; and a similar testimony of Strabo, 
respecting the ancient Persians. 

In sacred history we first read expressly of the altar of Noah, 
on the memorable occasion of his leaving the ,grk after tho 
deluge : Abraham erected several; and Jacob consecrated, per- 
haps, the stone upon which he had slept at Bethel to this pur- 
pose : it is certain he returned to this place afterwards 
(Gen. xxxv. 1) for the express purpose of erecting an altar at 
the command of God ; ana this is the first occasion on which 
we find tHe building of an altar enjoined. 
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The first altar which Moses erected by the command of Moses, 
Deity, was constructed of earth ; those of Gideon and Manoah Gideon, 
were respectively a rock, employed 

upon the emergency for that purpose. f\ n 

Among the Jews there were three prin- W - — ^ 

cipal altars : the altar of incense, the / \ 

altar of burnt- offering, and the altar, or J \ 

table, of shew-bread. These were each L-. . J J 

built of wood ; the first and the last 

overlaid with gold; the second with 

brass, and all richly ornamented with 
the sculpture of the times. With re- 

spect to the form of these altars, there E' 

has been much dispute among critics. 

They are represented, by Josephus, as <Jf% JidMigA?- < 

being square, and having horns at the 

four corners, as already stated. The ^ 

words of Josephus are, rerpayujvoc ft "* J 

t^pvro, KepriToeiSeiQ Trpoave^cjp yioviaQ. "But it is doubted 
whether these horns (alluded to Ps. cxviii. 27) were made of Homs of 
wood, hom-shaped, or were in reality the horns of some the altar * 
animal. Their origin is also curious. Some writers have 
imagined them to refer to the diverging rays of light, when 
breaking forth in the morning, or from behind a cloud ; but 
their uses are clear. 'They served to secure the sacrificial 
victims, and for the fugitives 1 to seize when fleeing to the altar 
for protection. Horns were well-known badges, too, of dignity 
and power. 

Circumcision. — Our remarks upon the ancient and modem 
observance of this rite constitute one article in the section 
“ Modern Judaism,” to which the reader is referred. 


But it is doubted 


1 Altars, as well as temples, were accounted so sacred by the ancient 
Greeks, that most of them had the privilege of protecting malefactors of 
various descriptions, debtors, and even rebellious slaves, who fled to them 
for refuge ; and it was deemed an act of sacrilege to force the fugitive 
away. 

Tow fi€V yap aStxovs l Boopovs ov\' 

AX\* c£t \avveiw ou5e yap \|/at»€iv koXou 

Gear Trove pav x* l P a ' Eurip. Ion. 1312. 

Plutarch tells us, that those who killed Cylon and his followers, when 
hanging upon the altars, were afterwards stigmatised with the epithet 
A\irrjpioi, impious and profane ; and Justin, in his history, observes, that 
the m^der of Laodamia, who had fled to Diana’s altar for protection, and 
was there killed by Milo, was the cause of th^ death of Milo, and of the 
public calamities of vEolia. After this, and similar cases of violation, the 
privileges of the asyla were seldom, if ever, directly broken. 
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Vows. — The Jews frequently made solemn vows of consecra* 
tion of themselves, their services, their possessions, or part of 
their possessions, to God ; and Moses recognises this dedica- 
tion in various forms, in the twenty-seventh chapter of Leviticus. 
A vow, in its ordinary moral and religious acceptation, denotes 
a solemn undertaking to fulfil certain self-imposed obligations 
— in case of deliverance from danger or sickness — success in 
any particular enterprise — or any similar benefit received. 

The earliest instance of a formal vow recorded in the Old 
Testament, is that made by Jacob after his remarkable vision, 
Genesis xxviii. 20 — 22, by which he resolves to devote himself 
to God’s service, and to appropriate the tenth part of his pos- 
sessions to sacred purposes. Under the Jewisn dispensation, 
vows made to God were not always so rigidly interpreted 
as if they admitted of no relaxation. In various cases commu- 
tations were allowed ; as, for instance, a person who had devoted 
his house or his field to holy uses, might afterwards redeem it 
by a certain specified payment. The vows of children and 
married women were hold not to be binding, if disallowed by 
their parents or husbands. The general regulations respecting 
vows under the Mosaic dispensation, are given in Leviticus, 
ch. xxvii. and Numbers, ch. vi. and xxx. In the Now Testa- 
ment, they are rarely mentioned, and no specific directions 
are given respecting them ; but our Lord severely censures the 
Jews of his day for a gross violation of filial duty, in withholding 
subsistence from their aged and necessitous parents on the 

? lea of previous dedication. See Matt. xv. 5, and Mark vii. 11. 

t seems that when parents applied to their children for sup- 
port, the reply sometimes given was, “ It is Corban that is, 
the succour which you request of me is already devoted to God ; 
therefore I cannot profane it by giving it to you. It is pro- 
bable that this vow of Corban might be adopted for a present 
purpose, such as enabling the son uncharitably and undutifully 
to refuse bis parent, and afterwards be bought off; for Josephus 
(Ant. iv. 4) lias stated the fines by which either men or women 
might be redeemed from personal Corban. 

Jewish Feasts. — The J ewish feasts may be classed under two 
divisions,— the common and the sacred. Those of ordinary life 
were often distinguished by splendour and luxurious provision. 
To these there is frequent reference in the ’Scriptures. In 
the most ancient times we read of Abraham making a great 
feast at the weaning of Isaac. Laban did the same at the 
marriage of Jacob. The practice of feasting on birth-days and 
wedding occasions has been perpetuated even to the present 
age. Nor do our rural districts neglect some joyous demonstra- 
tions similar, however inferior, to those of the harvest, vintage, 
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and sheep-shearing of the most ancient times among the Jews 
and other nations. It was common to ask and bestow special 
favours during the festivals, which were prolonged for many 
days ; of which we have a specimen in the narrative furnished 
by the sacred historian of the proceedings of the court of 
Ahasuerus, when Esther was invited to prefer her request, and 
promised to have it granted, though it were to “ the half of the 
kingdom.” 

The rights of hospitality which the necessities of thinly- Ancient 
peopled countries seemed to require, and which, being con- b0 »P ,tallt y- 
nected with religion, were urged and practised as a solemn 
duty, not only diffused happiness among the weary and 
way-worn, but sometimes were rendered remarkable in their 
observance by angelic visitations. The story of Abraham enter- 
taining three angels unawares, with its concomitant circum- 
stances and results, is of the deepest interest. 

The usages of the Aeneze Arabs, as stated by Burekhardt, Hospitality 
in his “ Notes on the Bedouins,” illustrate the entertainment Bedouins, 
which Abraham prepared for his celestial visitors ; and the 
statement applies to other Arab tribes. Their usual fare, 
called ayesh , consists of flour made into a paste, and boiled 
with sour camel’s milk. This is their daily and universal dish ; 
and the richest sheikh would think it disgraceful to order his 
wife to prepare any other dish merely to please his own palate. 

The Arabs never indulge in animal food and other luxuries but 
on the occasion of some great festival, or on the arrival of a 
stranger. If the guest is a common person, bread is baked, 
and served up with the ayesh ; if the guest is a person of some 
small consequence, coffee is prepared for him, and also the dish 
called behatta (rice or flour boiled with sweet camel’s milk), or 
that called fteta (baked paste kneaded up thoroughly with 
butter) ; but for a man of some rank a kid or lamb is killed. 

When this happens the lamb is boiled with bourgoul (wheat 
dried in the sun after having been boiled), and camel’s milk, 
and served up in a large wooden dish, around the edge of 
which the meat is placed. A wooden bowl, containing the 
melted fat of the animal, is put and pressed down in the midst 
of the boiled wheat, and every morsel is dipped into this 
melted fat before it is swallowed. A bowl of camel’s milk is 
frequently handed round after a meal. In this Arab mode 
of entertaining a stranger we have all the circumstances of 
Abraham’s entertainment, if we change his calf for a sheep, 
lamb, or kid. Here are the bread newly baked, the butter , and 
the milk. If we should suppose that the process of boiling the 
choice parts of the calf was too long for the present o<;pasion, 
we may conclude that those parts wore cut up into spall bits, 
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and, being run upon small spits or skewers, broiled over the 
fire ; this being a mode very common in the East of preparing a 



(Egyptian Dresser and Pots.] 

hasty meal of animal food. We have not supposed that the 
animal was dressed and served up entire, as that would have 
required more time than the haste of preparing a meal for 
merely passing strangers would allow. But amongst the Arabs, 
and indeed other eastern people, it is not unusual at their 
entertainments to serve up a lamb or kid that has been roasted 
or baked whole in a hole in the ground, which, after being 
heated, and having received the carcase, is covered over with 
stones. It is less usual now' in the East to kill a calf than it 
seems to have been in the thuds of the Bible. The Arabs, 
Turks, and others, think that it is monstrous extravagance to 
kill an animal which becomes so large and valuable when full- 
grown. This consideration seems to magnify Abraham’s libe- 
rality in being so ready to kill a calf for the strangers. 

Out of the ordinary ministrations of hospitality arose natu- 
rally feasts of a more extensive kind on special occasions, and 
becoming associated w r ith religion by Divine appointment, they 
at length resulted in the most important solemnities. The 
Israelites were commanded to rejoice in this manner before the 
Lord; to “eat before him,” as it is expressed (Deut. xii. 7), 
bringing their sacrifices, tithes, and firstlings to the holy place : 
and there, too, at the feast of weeks, (Deut. xvi. 11), not only 
the Levites and children, but slaves of both sexes, the poor, the 
widow,, and the orphan, were to be invited — in fact, the entire 
household, and the stranger, and the sorrowful. Hence this 
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Sabbath became invested witli the character of a sacred festival, 
and was made commemorative of some of the great events in 
Jewish history. 

Eeast of ibtUMPETS. — Every new moon, or the first day of 
every month, was distinguished among the Jews by its sacred- 
ness, when it was unlawful to pursue any secular business. The 
religious services required are mentioned in the Book of 
Numbers (chap, xxviii. 11 — 15). 

“ And in the beginnings of your months ye shall offer a burnt offering 
unto the Lord ; two young bullocks, and one ram, seven lambs of the first 
year without spot ; and three tenth deals of flour for a meat offering, mingled 
with oil, for one bullock ; and two tenth deals of flour for a meat offering, 
mingled with oil, for one ram ; and a several tenth deal of flour mingled 
with oil for a meat offering unto one lamb ; for a burnt offering of a sweet 
savour, a sacrifice made by fire unto the Lord. And their drink offerings 
shall be half an hin of wine unto a bullock, and the the third part of an liin 
unto a ram, and a fourth part of an hin unto a lamb : this is the burnt 
offering of every month throughout the months of the year. And one kid 
of the goats for a sin offering unto the Lord shall be offered, beside the 
continual burnt offering, and his drink ottering.” 

The oppressors of the poor are described as saying, “ When 
will the new moon be gone, that we may sell corn ? and the 
Sabbath, that we may set forth wheat, making the ephah small, 
and the shekel great . . . that we may buy the poor for silver 
and the needy for a pair of shoes ; yea, and sell the refuse of the 
wheat ?” The new moons were observed with particular sacri- 
fices in addition to the daily ones, attended with the blowing of 
the sacred silver trumpets (Lev. xxiii. 24 Numb. x. 10). 

“ Speak unto the children of Israel, saying, In the seventh month, in the 
first day of the month, shall ye have a sabbath, a memorial of blowing of 
trumpets, an holy convocation.”— Lev. xxiii. 24. 

“ Also, in the clay of your gladness, and in your solemn days, and in the 
beginnings of your months, ye shall blow with the trumpets over your 
burnt-offerings, and over the sacrifices of your peace-offerings ; that they 
may be to you for a memorial before your God : I am tlio Lord your 
God.” — Numb. x. 10. 

The silver trumpets were used only by the priests in pub- 
lishing the approach of festivals, and giving signals of war. 
The ancient trumpet does not appear to have differed much 
from the modern horn. 

The first day, or new moon of the seventh month, Tishri being 
the beginning of tho Jewish civil year, was regarded above any 
other commencing days. Extraordinary sacrifices were then 
offered, and special annunciations made by trumpets ; and it w as 
set apart as a Sabbath. The meaning of these appointments 
was, that the people should understand that the first portions 
of their time ought to be consecrated to the Lord, and that all 
their possessions were to be devoted to His service § . Being 
'wholly ceremonial, however, these observances disappeared with 
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the Christian dispensation. Still, the record of them may 
suggest to us, even in these times of spiritual illumination, the 
propriety of setting apart certain seasons, besides the sacred 
day, for solemn reminiscences and grateful celebrations. 

The three principal festivals of the Jews were the Passover, 
the Pentecost, and the Feast of Tabernacles : the former was 
instituted to commemorate the signal deliverance of their 
nation from Egyptian bondage ; the second to mark the pro- 
mulgation of the law, which was at the expiration of fifty days, 
and the third to record, and to perpetuate, a lively recollection 
of their settlement in the promised land, after the inconvenient 
method of living, and the toilsome marches and counter-marches, 
to which they had been so long addicted in the wilderness! To 
each of these solemnities was assigned, apparently with refe- 
rence to the creation of the world, the period of seven days ; 
At these seasons an immense concourse of people was usually 
assembled at Jerusalem, from every direction, all clad in tho 
attire of holiday, animated by the pleasing recollections of their 
past history, which the very institutions themselves were 
calculated to revive, and exhilirated by the sight of friends and 
relatives convened for the similar purpose of indulging not 
only an allowed, but even a prescribed and commanded festivity. 
These were seasons of singular satisfaction, deeply remembered, 
often conversed over, greatly anticipated, and repeatedly cele- 
brated in the writings of their inspired authors — seasons when 
the natural overflowings of earthly affection blended with the 
elevating delights of a heavenly devotion. 

Feast of the Passover. — The Passover was also called the 
Feast of unleavened bread , because during its celebration no 
leaven was allowed to be used in the bread eaten by the people. 
An account of its original institution is given in Exod. xii. 1 — 28. 
This festival lasted from the fifteenth to the twenty-first of the 
month Abib or Nisan, the first of the sacred year, correspond- 
ing with our April. The fourteenth day was sometimes termed 
the feast of unleavened bread, because on that day, before the 
evening, all leaven was removed from the houses, in prepara- 
tion for the festival week. The chief solemnity was the sacred 
supper, by which it was introduced, and this was more especially 
denominated the Passover. Every family was required to pre- 
pare this, unless very small, when two might unite and prepare 
it together : nor were those persons who happened to be un- 
connected with families allowed to neglect it. It consisted of 
a whole lamb or kid, 1 a male, of the first year, without blemish, 

1 The original term Httf leA, signifies the young of sheep and of goats, and 
may bc # translated either lamb or kid. “ Ye shall take it out from the 
sheep or from the goats.’*— (Exod. xii. 5.) In general the Hebrews pre- 
ferred the lamb to the kid. 
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roasted 1 whole, and served up with unleavened bread, and a 
salad of bitter herbs . 2 The victims were selected on the tenth, 
and slain on the evening of the fourteenth . 3 On the first 
celebration, the lamb was killed at home, and its blood sprinkled 
on the posts of the door, but afterwards this was done at the 
Sanctuary, and the blood and fat appropriated to the altar. 

“ Observe the month of Abib, and keep the passover unto the Lord thy 
God : for in the month of Abib the Lord thy God brought thee forth out 
of Egypt by night. Thou shalfc therefore sacrifice the passover unto the 
Lord thy God, of the flock and the herd, in the place which the Lord shall 
choose to place his name there. Thou shall cat no leavened bread with it ; 
seven days shalt thou eat unleavened bread therewith, even the bread of 
affliction ; for thou earnest forth out of the land of Egypt in haste : that 
thou mayest remember the day when thou earnest forth out of the land of 
Egypt all the days of thy life. And there shall be no leavened bread Been 
with thee in all thy coast seven days ; neither shall there anything of the 
flesh, which thou sacrificedst the first day at even, remain all night until 
the morning. Thou mayest not sacrifice the passover within any of thy 
gates, which the Lord thy God giveth thee : but at tlio place which the 
Lord thy God shall choose to place liis name in, there thou shalt sacrifice 
the passover at even, 4 at the going clown of the sun, at the season that thou 
earnest forth out of Egypt. And thou shalt roast and cat it in the place 
which the Lord thy God shall choose : and thou shalt turn in tlio morning, 
and go unto thy tents.” — Lout. xvi. 1 — 7. 

The people were to eat the first passover in baste, with their 
loins girded, their staff in their hand, and kneading troughs on 
their shoulders, which ceremony was intended to represent 
their sudden departure out of Egypt. If any of the flesh of 
these sacrifices was not eaten on the night of the feast, the 
utmost scrupulousness was observed in the removal and burn- 
ing of it the next morning. 

1 It was customary with the Jews to cat their meat boiled, which has led 
to the conclusion that the command to roast the lamb was in opposition to 
the custom of the Egyptians, who ate raw flesh in honour of Osiris. 

8 What kind of salad was intended it is diflicult to determine. The word 
D'VflD merarim, literally signifies bitters. Tlic Jews believe that chicory, 
wild lettuce, and herbs of that nature, were prescribed. The object was 
doubtless to remind them of their deliverance from the severely bitter 
bondage of Egypt. 

3 The Rabbins say that four things were mentioned in the first passover, 
which were never afterwards required: 1. The eating of the lamb in their 
houses, dispersed through Goshen. 2. The taking the lamb on the tenth 
day. 3. The striking of its blood on tlio door posts and lintels of tlieir 
houses ; and 4. Tlieir eating it in haste. 

4 The evening , that is pi beyn tia-d-robayim, “ between the two 

evenings.” Till the sun passed the meridian all was morning or forenoon ; 
after that, afternoon or evening. The first evening, with the Jews, began 
just after twelve o’clock, and continued till sunset ; their second evening 
began at sunset, and continued through the whole of the twilight. Between 
twelve o’clock, therefore, and the end of twilight, the passover Vae to be 
offered. * 
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Apparent discrepancies in the Evangelists are reconciled by 
considering that the term passover is applied sometimes to the 
fourteenth day, or the preparation, and at other times to the 
whole period of the festival — that the passover or paschal sup- 
per was celebrated at the beginning of the fourteenth day of 
the month, or immediately alter sunset of the , thirteenth, and 
that the fourteenth, or Friday, of Passion week, happened to 
be the day of preparation for the feast of unleavened bread, 
and also for the Sabbath. The paschal feast was a type of him 
who is “ Christ our passover, sacrificed for us.” 

It was not considered that women were directly bound to be 
present at any of the three great festivals; but the law was believed 
indirectly to demand it, as far as circumstances would permit. 
They were, however, deemed to be under a special obligation 
to be at the passover, because it was written, “ the whole as- 
sembly of the congregation of Israel shall kill it in the evening.” 
(Exod. xii. (i). Usually, therefore, they attended at this festival 
with their husbands or fathers, and most of the paschal families 
consisted of husbands, wives, children, and servants, who united 
in the celebration of the sacred supper. 

The lambs were slain in the court of the priests ; and being 
so numerous, the principal part of the afternoon of the four- 
teenth day was necessarily devoted to the work. The evening 
sacrifice was therefore offered on that day before the middle of 
the afternoon. Though ’only one person entered with the lamb, 
the whole wero divided into three companies, to be admitted in 
groups successively. When one company had entered, the gates 
were shut, and the owners of* the lambs, or those that brought 
them in, assisted each other in killing them, taking off their 
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skins, and removing the entrails and fat. The blood was then 
handed to the priests, J;o be sprinkled on the altar and poured 
out at the base. The common portions of fat were burned on 
the to]?. The priests, stood in rows from the slaughtering 
places to the altar, passing the pieces and the blood from one 
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to another, while the Levites sung continually the 113th, 114th, 

115th, 116th, and 117th Psalms, called the Hall el, or hymn of 
praise. The second and third companies having pursued the 
same course, the court was washed over with water. Ample 
directions are given in the 2d Book of Chronicles (chap. xxxv. 

1 — 19.) 

The lambs having been thus prepared, were taken to the Roasting 
several houses where they were to be eaten, and immediately the Iamb8 * 
made ready for roasting by being thrust through with a wooden 
spit, and then placed before the fire ; the commandment re- 
quiring that each should be exposed to its heat till very 
thoroughly roasted. Soon after dark tho table was spread and 
surrounded by the company. 

The supper began with the ceremony of drinking a small cup proceedings 
of wine mingled with water, after having given thanks to God at the 
as the source of all blessings. Every one had a separate cup, 8upper ’ 
though only one uttered the devout thanksgiving in the name 
of the rest. This was the first cup. Then followed the wash- The first 
ing of hands, accompanied with another brief form of thanks- cu p* 
giving. The table, previously unfurnished, w as then covered 
with provisions of cakes of unleavened bread, the bitter salad, 
the' lamb roasted whole, with its legs and internal parts, toge- 
ther with other meat prepared from the flesh of common peace- 
offerings, and a dish of thick sauce composed of dates, figs, 
raisins, &c. The leading person then, and the rest after him, 
took a small quantity of salad, gave thanks, and ate it. Im- 
mediately after, all the dishes were removed from the table, 
and a second cup of wine placed before- each person, as in the 
first instance. The intention of this method of conducting the * 
meal was to excite the curiosity of the children, that they might 
have an opportunity of explaining the design of the institution 
with the better effect (Exod. xii. 26). When tho individual 
presiding had told tho interesting tale, the dishes wdiich had 
been removed were replaced upon the table, when he uttered 
these words. “This is the passover, which we eat, because 
that the Lord passed over the houses of our fathers in Egypt 
and holding up the salad, and after it the unleavened bread, 
he explained their design; namely, that the one represented the 
bitterness of the Egyptian bondage, and the other the sudden 
redemption which Jehovah wrought’ on their behalf when he 
smote the first-born of their oppressors. He then repeated 
the 113th and 114th Psalms, concluding with the prayer — 

“ Blessed be thou, O Lord our God, king everlasting! who hast 
redeemed us, and redeemed our fathers out of Egypt, and 
brought us to this night to eat unleavened bread and bitter 
herbs.’ * The company then drank the wine, which ftas the 
: [b.a.] ’ * 
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second cup. The washing of the hands again took place, when 
the president of the feast broke one of the cakes of unleavened 
bread in two, giving thanks anew, and began, with the others, 
to eat ; each first using a piece of the bread with some of the 
salad and the thick sauce, then partaking of the peace offering 
meat, and last of all of the paschal lamb, with a separate thanks- 
giving pronounced before each dish. Each person was required 
to eat at least as much of the lamb as was equal to the size of 
an olive. The supper being ended, all washed again after the 
manner of the ordinary meals, and then united in drinking 
another cup of wine and water. This third cup was designated 
the cup of blessing , because, while it was standing before them, 
the president returned thanks over it in a particular manner. 
Another cup was finally given just before tne party rose from 
the table, which was denominated ha del, the principal part of 
the lesser hallel being repeated, namely, the 113th and 114th 
Psalms, together with the four following. It was considered 
obligatory on all who celebrated this solemn supper, men or 
women, rich or poor, old or young, to partake of all the four cups. 
, From the time of the Paschal supper to the going down of 
the next sun, it was not deemed lawful to attend to any common 
work ; and numerous sacrifices were offered. Every male, the 
Jews report, was obliged to appear in the temple court, during 
this season, with a burnt-offering and a double peace-offering, 
called the Hagigah, which were thought more important than the 
ordinary peace-offerings on the other days of the festival. On 
this account the day of these presentations was sometimes 
termed by itself the passover, Other sacrifices besides those of 
the paschal lambs were required at the paschal solemnity, and 
are spoken of as a part of the passover with them (Deut. xvi. 2 ; 
2 Chron, xxxv. 7, ».) 

The passover might sometimes occur on the regular sabbath. 
The slaying of the lambs, however, was not superseded, because 
the work of the sanctuary was regarded as no desecration of the 
day. It was not allowed, however, to ca"ry the lambs home 
till the sabbath was past ; the people waiting for them in the 
courts of the temple till the approach of the second day of the 
week. The neglect of the passover was considered dangerous 
to the soul, but any unavoidable circumstance was considered a 
valid reason for observing it on the following month (Numb, 
ix. 6 — 13.) 

A sheaf of barley was waved before the Lord on the second 
day of the sabbatic passover, as an offering of the first-fruits of 
the harvest, in the name of all the people. This ceremony was 
accompanied with a special sacrifice, which was necessary at 
the reaping of the harvest every year. 
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Besides the peace- offerings and other individual sacrifices, 
there were regular public sacrifices peculiar to the passover in 
addition to the daily sacrifice, on every day of the paschal week 
(Levit. xxiii. 10 — 14; Numb, xxviii. 16—25). 

The Pentecost, or Feast of Weeks, or Feast of Harvest as it The 
was also called, and fiftieth day, because being a week of weeks, PenteC09t - 
or seven weeks, reckoning from the second day of the passover, 
comprehending a period of forty-nine days, was celebrated at 
the close of harvest, as a day of thanksgiving for its blessings. 

It lasted only one day, and was distinguished by a first-fruit 
offering of two loaves of the new flour, in the name of the 
whole congregation. This was accompanied with several sacri- 
fices, and a great public offering of such sacrifices prescribed 
for the day, having no connection with this, besides the regular 
daily service. There were, moreover, many private free-will 
offerings. (Levit. xxiii. 15 — 20; Numbers, xxviii. 26 — 31; 

Deut. xvi. 9 — 12.) The Jews say it was usual to sing the 
hallel during the public sacrifices. It was on the day of 
Pentecost, when devout men from various nations were assem- 
bled at Jerusalem, that the prophesy of Joel was accomplished, 
and tho promise of the Saviour in the miraculous effusion of 
the Holy Ghost, as recorded in the second chapter of the Acts. 

Feast op Tabernacles. — The Feast of Tabernacles was so Feast of 
denominated because the people were required, during its obser- Tabernacles, 
vance, to dwell in booths, or sheds, constructed of the boughs 
of trees, such as were used in the journey through the wilder- 
ness. (Nehem. viii. 14 — 18.) It was celebrated from the 15th 
to the 23rd of the seventh month, Tishri ; the first and the 
last day, as in the Passover, being regarded as more especially 
sacred and important. It is also called the feast of ingathering 
(Exod. xxiii. 16; Levit. xxiii. 39— 44 ; Nehem. viii. 14 — 18.) 
because of its connection with the season of vintage, and 
the gathering of the fruits, at the close of which it was 
observed. It lasted eight days ; and some have thought that 
the people were required to attend at the Temple during the 
whole of the eight days. It was celebrated with extraordinary 
public sacrifices, of which there is an account in Numb. xxix. 

12 — 38, and with private peace-offerings in daily abundance, as 
recorded in Deut. xvi. 13 — 15. Under the second temple a Additional 
number of ceremonies were introduced into the celebration of cereraome8 - 
this festival, which, although alleged by the J ews to be autho- 
ritative, do not seem to have any warrant from Scripture; 
such as every individual carrying a Dough, or bunch or branches 
of palm, and willow and myrtle, in his *hand, in token of joy ; 
the drawing of water from the fountain of Siloam by om of the 
priests, and there mixing it with wine, solemnly pourjng it out 
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as a drink-offering on the top of the altar, the Levites singing 
the hallel, and the people frequently shaking the branches 
which they held, the rejoicing for the drawing of the water at 
night, which introduced dancing, and various manifestations of 
tumultuous pleasure during many hours, in which even persons 
of the highest rank united. 

Fasts. Fasts. — The Israelites had their fasts as w r ell as their festi- 

vals, and these were not only regular as to the times of their 
observance, but assumed a character of singular humiliation 
and mourning. The entire day was, in these cases, spent in 
total abstinence, till the evening. The tenth day of the seventh 
month, or feast of atonement, was the only public fast-day 
appointed by the law ; but others were afterwards introduced, 
— as one in the fourth, another in the fifth, and a third in the 
tenth month. In addition to these, they observed fasts on 
occasions of a particular nature, or of great importance ; such 
as seasons of national calamity or of great private misfortune, 
of which frequent mention is made in the compositions of 
David . 1 Fasts were also sometimes connected with voivs, and 
in their nature were wholly voluntary. They were peculiarly 
strict and conscientious in all these circumstances, and never per- 
mitted themselves, under any pretence, or by any latitude of 
interpretation, to violate their sacred obligations : of which the 
whole volume of history does not contain a more striking illus- 
tration, than the often discussed tragic story of Jephthah’s vow. 
The public fasts were, like the festivals, announced by the 
sound of trumpets, which procured a general assembly of the 
people in convenient places, where the old men usually delivered 
solemn addresses to the people. At these times they never 
married, and observed a peculiar continence . 2 
The great The Great D ay of Atonement. — We have an account of the 

atonement, day °f atonement in the sixteenth chapter of Leviticus. It 

was the tenth day of the month Tishri, not quite a w r eek before 
the feast of tabernacles ; and was to be observed, not only as a 
sabbath, but as a day of fasting and general humiliation, on 
account of the sins of all the people or nation which had been 
committed during the year. The high-priest was directed to 
enter into the holy place, with a young bullock and a ram, 
having washed himself, and put on his linen coats, and other 
usual attire ; then to take two kids of the goats for a sin-offering, 
and one ram for a burnt-offering. The bullock or sin-offering 
was for himself and family, probably the whole priesthood and 
the levites, the ram for a burnt-offering, to signify that he and 
• 

i 1 Sara. vii. 5, 6 ; 2 Chron. xx. 3 ; Jer. xxxvi. 9. 

0 For the other Festivals and Fasts, see Jewish Kalendar. 
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his associates were wholly consecrated to the service of God. 

Two goats were to be brought for the whole congregation ; one 
to be selected by lot for a sin-offering, the other to be set apart 
as a scape-goat, to be sent into the wilderness, representatively 
to bear away the sins of the people. The two goats were The two 
regarded as one sacrifice ; one of them only being slain. goats * 

Aaron was directed to cast lots upon the two goats ; but in The lot. 
what manner we are not informed. The rabbins state that the 
two goats were placed, one on the 
right, the other on the left hand of 
the high-priest. An urn was then 
brought, into which the high-priest 
cast two lots, one of which was 
marked Ottfb laskem , “ for the name” 
that is Jehovah, the other bwyb la- 
azazel , for the scape-goat. The lots 
they say were of wood in the taber- 
nacle, of silver in the first temple, 
and of gold in the second. Having 
been shaken in the urn (called '"zhp 
kalpey), the high-priest put in both 
his hands, and took out one in each. The lot in the right 
hand was assigned to the goat on the right, that in the left 
hand to the goat on the left. It was regarded as a favourable 
omen when the right hand brought up the lot “ for the 
Lord.” 1 ^ ^ 

The word in Hebrew, which is rendered scape-goat in the Scape-goat, 
authorized version, has been variously translated. The term in 
the Septuagint is very expressive, d7ro7ro/i7rcuo(,‘, that is, “ the 
sent away goat.” The rabbins state that after the lot had been 
taken, the high-priest fastened a long fillet, or strip of scarlet, 
to the head of the scape-goat, and having confessed his own 
sins, and those of the people, over his head, this fillet changed 
colour to white if the atonement was accepted, but otherwise it 
retained its colour. To this they suppose Isaiah to refer. 

(Isaiah) i. 13.) The scape-goat was then committed to the care 
of a person or persons previously chosen, and carried away 
• into the wilderness, where it was liberated. The slain and 
scape-goat are believed to have typified the atonement rendered 
by the death and resurrection oi Christ, the shedding of whose 
blood was for the remission of sins, and who bore our sins, and 
Carried our sorrows, removing their guilt and imputation into 
the region of everlasting oblivion. 2 Thus, according to the 

1 Mishna, in Tract. Toma. ' 

2 Consult Caltnet on “Azaael,” and " Expiation,” Jennings’^ Jewish 

Antiquities, &c. &c, # 
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common interpretation, the goat which was sacrificed repre- 
sented the death of Christ for the sins of mankind, and the 
goat which was dismissed symbolised Christ rising and plead- 
ing our cause. To this, however, an objection has been made, 
that the sins of the Hebrew nation were laid on the live goat, 
after its fellow had been sacrificed ; an arrangement which does 
not harmonise with the actual atonement of the Son of God, 
for our sins w T ere laid not upon the risen Saviour, but upon him 
before he died, and in his death. To this, however, it may be 
replied, that as the offering or presentation of the two goats 
was to be regarded as essentially one sacrifice, the death of the 
one might naturally illustrate the sacrifice of expiation, and 
the removal of the other, laden with the guilt of the people 
emblematically, might as materially intimate the extermination 
of that guilt, or the withdrawal of all danger on account of it, 
by the resurrection and ascension of Christ, w T ho bore it away 
as into the wilderness of forgetfulness and deliverance. 

The most ancient opinion on the subject of the scape-goat is 
of another kind. Aben Ezra says there is a secret or mystery 
in the w ord Azazel , and you may know it, and the mystery of 
his name, for lie has companions in Scripture. “ 1 will reveal 
to you,” he adds, “ part of it by a hint, w T hen you are the son 
of 33, you may know its meaning, that is, by reckoning 83 
verses from verse 8, where this word is first mentioned, w hich 
will fall on chapter xvii. 7, “ They shall no more offer unto 
devils;” and E. Menachem interprets Azazel of Samuel, the 
angel of death, the devil, the prince that hath power over 
desolate places. Origen entertained the same idea, 1 Cocceius, 
Witsius, and Spencer adopt a similar notion, 2 conceiving that 
by these two goats is signified the twofold aspect of Christ 
our mediator; one to God as a judge, to whom' he made satis- 
faction by his death ; the other to the devil, the enemy with 
whom he conflicted in life ; who, according to prophecy was to be 
delivered up to Satan, and have his heel bruised by him, and 
who w as to come, and did come, into the w ilderness of this 
world, when Jerusalem was a desert, and became a Koman pro- 
vince, and who was led by the spirit into the wilderness of 
Judea, in a literal sense to be tempted of the devil.” 3 
8acrifl°e8 The idea of vicarious sacrifices appears to have pervaded most 

prevalent, ancient nations. The white bull was offered by the Egyptians 
to their god Apis ; and Herodotus informs us that, when it was 


1 Confcr. Cels. lib. vi., p. 305. 

2 Cocc. cap. vi., sect. 71—73 } Wilsius de CEcon. Focderum 1. 4. Spencer 
de leg. Jleb. 1. 3, Biss. 8. c. i. Sect. 2. 

3 Gill in Joe. See also Eadie’s Bib. Cyclop, art. Scape-Goat. 1 
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sacrificed, they loaded it with awful imprecations, wishing that 
the evils impending over those that offered it, or over Egypt 
generally, might fall upon it. They always cut off the head, 
and finally sold it in the market to foreigners, if any were there, 
or threw it into the river . 1 In India there are traces of the 
same practice. When a man offers a goat or ram, he puts one 
leg over it, as on horseback, and lays his hand upon its head, 
while the priest repeats prayers, when the head is struck off. 
Persons often vow to set a goat at liberty in honour of some 
god, if his prayers are granted. If any one has committed what 
he deems a great sin, he liberates a goat, and, besides other 
ceremonies, sprinkles it with water, puts his hands upon it, and 
implores forgiveness. Previous to its liberation he slits the 
ear, or fastens a yellow cord round its neck . 2 In the Ashummeed 
Jugg of the Hindoos it is stated that a horse is used instead of 
a goat in the Gentoo sacrifice. The offerer is to look upon 
himself as typified in the horse, and conceiving the atmd or 
divine soul, to be an ocean, should let all thought of self be 
absorbed in that atrna. He writes various articles upon a scroll 
of paper, and fastens it round the horse’s neck, and then dis- 
misses him ; hut the animal is attended night and day by a stout 
and valiant person, equipped with the best necessaries and 
accoutrements, who is to contend against any man, genius, or 
^ragon, who may attempt to prevent the horse’s freedom. If 
any one in the world, or in heaven, or beneath the earth, wotdd 
seize the horse, and the horse himself comes to the house of the 
celebrator of the Jugg (or religious ceremony), upon killing 
that horse he must throw the flesh of him upon the fire of the 
Juk, and utter the prayers of his deity : such a Jugg is called a 
Jug Ashummeed, and the merit of it, as a religious work, is infi- 
nite . 3 Similar ideas have been more or less prevalent in Arabia. 
Bruce mentions a curious fact in Abyssinia. Tw t o parties of 
men quarrelled, and great disorder ensued for several days. At 
last, their ammunition being expended, both sides agreed to lay 
the blame upon a camel. Having brought one into the town, 
they spent great part of the afternoon in upbraiding the animal 
with all the offences of hand and tongue of which they had been 
themselves guilty ; then each man thrust him through with a 
lance, devoting him diis manibus et dir is, by a kind of prayer, 
and with a thousand curses upon his head, after which each man 
retired, fully satisfied as to the wrongs he had received from the 
camel. 

We are informed in Leviticus that Aaron killed the bullock 

1 Herod. Suterp. 2 Roberts’s Oriental Illustrations. 

3 Halhed’s Tr. of the Code of Gentoo Laws, sect is. 
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for himself, and afterwards the goat for the people ; that he first 
carried a censer of coals, with some incense, into the Most Holy 
Place, and there caused a fragrant cloud to spread over the 
mercy-seat* and, fill the apartment. He then brought the blood 
of the bullock and the blood of the goat and sprinkled them 
upon the mercy-seat, and seven times upon the floor in front of 
it. When he came out into the Holy Place, he applied them 
to the horns of the golden altar, and sprinkled them upon it 
seven times. Afterwards he placed his hands upon the head of 
the living goat, confessed over it the iniquities and transgres- 
sions of the chii^cn of Israel, and then sent it away into the 
wilderness. When all was over, he washed himself in the Holy 
Place, put on his splendid dress, and offered a burnt-offering for 
himself and for the people, while the whole bodies of the bullock 
and the goat whose blood had been carried into the sanctuary 
were sent to be burned without the camp, as altogether polluted 
and unclean. 

According to Maimonides, on this day fifteen animals were 
offered. “ The daily, or morning and evening sacrifice, was 
offered as usual, besides a bullock, a ram, and seven lambs, all 
burnt-offerings : a goat for a sin-offering, which was eaten in 
the evening : then a bullock for a sin-offering, arid this they 
burnt, and a ram for a burnt-offering : these both for the high 
priest. Then the rain for the consecration, which is called 
the people’s ram. They brought also for the congregation two 
he-goats ; the one for a sin-offering, the other for a scape-goat. 
Thus all the beasts offered on this great and solemn day were 
fifteen — the two daily sacrifices, one bullock, Wo lambs, and 
seven lambs, all of these burnt-offerings. Two goats for sin- 
offerings; one offered without and eaten in the evening, the 
other offered within and burnt ; and one bullock for a sin-offering 
for the high priest. The service of all these fifteen beasts is 
offered by the high priest only .” 1 

The Different Kinds of Sacrifice. — In order to furnish 
the reader with a distinct idea of the various sacrifices and 
oblations so frequently mentioned, we follow Dr. Clark in giving 
a condensed account of them (though a four-fold classification 
of the Levitical sacrifices has already been given) ; defining the 
original terms, and others relative to this subject, which are 
used in the old Testament, and their position in reference to the 
giteat sacrifice offered by Christ. 

DttM Asam, TRESPASS-o^erm^, from attfN asam, to be guilty, 
hr liable to punishment ; for in this sacrifice the guilt was con- 
sidered as being transferred to the animal offered up to God, 

• 1 Maimonides, Ainsworth in loo. 
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and the offerer redeemed from the penalty of his sin. Christ 
is said to have made his soul an offering for sin, DtPN, Isaiah 
liii. 10. 

2. row* IsiiEH, Fire -offering, probably from* IPttfN Ashash , to jire- 
be grieved, angered , inflamed ; either pointing Out the distress- offering 
ing nature of sin, or its property of incensing divine justice 
against the offender, who, in consequence of deserving burning 

for his offence/ made use of this sacrifice to be freed from the 
punishment due to his transgression. It oceurs Exod. xxix. 18, 
and in many places of Leviticus. 

3. srQii IIabehab, Iterated or Bepeatrp offerings, from Repeated 
SIT yahab , to supply. The word occurs only in Hosea, viii. 13, offenn & 8 * 
and probably means no more than the continual repetition of 

the accustomed offerings, or continuation of each part of the 
sacred sendee. 

4. rot Zebach, a Sacrifice ; in Chaldee nil debach , the Sacrifice. 

\ zain being changed into 1 daleth, a creature slain in sacrifice, 

from nm z aback, to slay ; hence the altar on which such sacri- 
fices were offered was termed roiD misbeach, the place of sacri- 
fice. Zebach is a common name for animals in general. 

5. Jn CflAO, a festival , especially such as had a periodical Festival, 
return, from chayag, to celebrate a festival , to dance round 

and round in circles. See Exod. v. 1 and xii. 24. The circular 
dance was probably intended to point out the revolution of the 
heavenly bodies, and the exact return of the different seasons. 

See Parkhurst. * 

6. n«ton ClIATAATIL, and fiaton" ClIATAAH, SlN-offering; from Sin-offering. 
«ton chat a, to miss the mark ; it also signifies sin in general, 

and is a very apt term to express its nature. A sinner is 
continually aiming at and seeking happiness ; and as he does 
not seek it in God, the Scripture represents him as missing his 
aim, or missing the mark. This is precisely the meaning of the 
Greek word ctyapna , translated sin, and sin-offering in our 
version ; and this is the term by which the Hebrew word is 
translated both by the Septuagint and the inspired writers of 
the New Testament. (Comp. 2 Cor. vi. 21.) The sin-offering 
was at once an acknowledgment of guilt, in having forsaken the 
fountain of living waters, and hewed out cisterns that could 
hold none ; and also of the firm purpose of the offerer to return 
to God, the true and pure fountain of blessedness. Tfiis word 
often occurs. 

7. "iM Copker, the Expiation or Atonement, from Expiation or 
Caphar, to cover or smear over , or obliterate , or annul a contract, atonement. 
Used often to signify the atonement or expiation made for the 
^pardon or cancelling of iniquity. By an act of pardon spis are 
represented as being covered, so that they no longer appear in 
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the eye of Divine justice to displease and call for punishment, 
and the person of the offender is covered, or protected from the 
stroke of the broken law. In the Septuagint, the word I\a<r- 
rrjptov , hilasterion , is used, which signifies a propitiatory, and is 
the name used by the Apostle in Heb. ix. 5. The term pro- 
pitiatory or mercy-seat is applied to Christ, Rom. iii. 25. 

8. Moed, an appointed annual festival, from IIP yaad, 
to appoint or constitute , signifying such feasts as were insti- 
tuted in commemoration of some great event, or deliverance, 
such as the deliverance from Egypt, see Exod. xiii. 10 ; and 
thus differing from the chag , mentioned above. 

9. Milluim, Consecrations, or consecration-offerings , 

from mala , to fill ; those offerings made in consecrations 

of which the priests partook, or, in the Hebrew phrase, had 
their hands filled, Exod. xxix. 19 ; 2 Chron. xiii. 9. 

10. nmD Minchah, Mv±T-offering, from m nach to rest , 
settle after toil. It generally consisted of things without life, 
such as green ears of corn, full ears of corn, flour, oil and 
frankincense, and may be considered as having its name from 
that rest from labour and toil which a man had when the fruits 
of the autumn were brought in ; or when, in consequence of 
obtaining any rest, ease, &c., a significant offering or sacrifice 
was made to God. The jealousy-offering (Numb. v. 15) was a 
simple minchah, consisting of bar ley -meal only. 

Calmet has remarked that there are five kinds of minchah 
mentioned in the second chapter of Leviticus : 1, ni>D soleth , 
simple flour or meal, v, 1. 2. cakes and wafers, or whatever 
was baked in the oven, v. 4. 8. cakes baked in the pan, v. 5. 

4. cakes baked on the frying-pan, or probably a gridiron, v. 7. 

5. green ears of corn parched, v. 14. All these were offered 
without honey or leaven, but accompanied with wine, oil, and 
frankincense. It is very likely that the minchah, in some or 
all of the above forms, was the earliest oblation offered to the 
Supreme Being ; and probably was in use before sin had entered 
into the world, and consequently before bloody sacrifices, or 
piacular victims, had been ordained. The minchah Of green 
ears of com was properly the gratitude-offering for a good seed- 
time, and the prospect of a plentiful harvest. This appears to 
have been the offering brought by Cain, Gen. iv. 8. The flour, 
whether of wheat, rice or barley, rye, or any other grain used 
for aliment, was in all likelihood equally proper ; for in Numb, 
v. 15, we find the flour of barley, or barley-meal, is called 
minchah. It is plain that in the institution of the minchah in 
Leviticus, no animal was included, though in other places it 
seems jbo include both kinds ; but in general the minchah was 
not a bloody offering, nor used by way of atonement or expia- 
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tion, but merely in a eucharistic way, expressing gratitude to 
God for the produce of the soil. Offerings of this kind were 
the most ancient among heathen nations. 1 

1}. *]DD Mesec, and “jdod Mimbsac, a MixTURE-q^m^, or Mixture- 
Mixed libation, called a Drink- offering, Is. lv. 11, from "jDD offerin *- 
masac , to mingle. It seems in general to mean old wine mixed 
with the lees , which made it extremely intoxicating. This 
offering does not appear to have had any place in the worship 
of the true God, but from Is. ]xv. 11, and Prov. xxiii. 30, it 
seems to have been used for idolatrous purposes ; such as the 
Bacchanalia anjong the Greeks and Romans, ‘‘when all got 
drunk in honour of the god.” * 

12. nwtl^D Maseoth, an Oblation, things carried to the oblation, 
temple to be presented to God, from NUtt nasa to bear or carry , 

to bear sin ; typically, Exod. xxviii. 38; Levit. x. 17; xvi. 21; 
really , Is. liii. 4, 12. The sufferings and death of Christ were 
the true maseoth, or vicarious bearing of the sins of mankind, 
as the passage in Isaiah above referred to sufficiently proves. 

See this alluded to by the evangelist John, i. 29. See also the 
root in Parkhurst. 

13. Nedabah, Eree-will, or voluntary offering , from voluntary 
T\: nadab to be free, liberal, princely . An offering not com- offermg ' 
manded, but given as a particular proof of extraordinary grati- 
tude to God for special mercies, or on account of some vow, or 
engagement voluntarily taken. 

14. "jDi Nesec, Libation, or DRiNK-o/mw^, from -|D3 Libation or 
nasac, to diffuse or pour out. Water or wine poured out 

at the conclusion or confirmation of a treaty or covenant. 

If the testimony of Josephus, which probably accorded with 
the received tradition of the Jews, may be implicitly admitted, 
it is plain that libations are coeval with the earliest Sacrifice 
of which any record is left to us. Abel, he says, offered to 
God milk, and the first fruits of his cattle; y6\a Kai rd 
rpioToroKa twv pownpaTwv. {Ant. i. 2.) But the word used by 
Moses to represent this offering, JlilDIlD (Gen. iv. 4.) is 

rendered by the L XX oTEarwr; by the Yulgatc adipibus ; and 
by our own translators, the fat. 

It is quite clear, however, that Jacob, when he erected his 
altar at Bethel, poured out a libation upon it, which is carefully 
distinguished from the anointment of the stone with oil for 
the purpose of consecration. (Gen. xxxv. 14.) On the formal 
institution of the libation or drink offering, (Exod. xxix. 40.) ' 

Lyra has remarked, that sacrificium is used properly for living 
victims, obtdtio for dry offerings, libatio for liquids; and 

• 

1 Ovidii, Fast. fib. ii. ver. 515 j Pfin. Hist. Nat. lib. xviii. # c. 2. 
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or Oleaster adds, that since sacrifices may be understood as God’s 
banquets, such things were offered in them as men usually 
placed upon their own festive boards. Wine was poured on 
the- top of the altar into one of two small basins at the south- 
western angle, whence it ran down to the base. (Beland, 
Ant. Heb. iii. 7. 11.) Hence arose a mistake, into which Lewis, 
(Heb. Eep. iv. 12.) among others, has fallen, that it was poured 
upon the base itself. 'In the feast of tabernacles, the rabbies 
instituted a daily libation of water, partly referring to the 
water drawn by Moses from the rock in the wilderness, partly 
to solicit the blessing of rain on the approaching seed-time. 
The priest filled a golden vessel* from Siloah, and brought it 
into the temple through the water-gate, with great pomp and 
the sound of trumpets. Then, approaching the altar, he poured 
it out at the time of morning sacrifice. Our Saviour is 
generally supposed to allude to this rite when, on the last day 
of this Eeast, he proclaimed, “ If any man thirst, let him come 
unto me and drink!” (John vii. 37.) ltcland mentions . an 
occasion upon which this ceremony was to be performed by a 
priest of the sect of JSadducees, who abhorred it, as not of 
divine institution. Instead, therefore, of pouring the libation 
on the altar, he poured it at his feet. The indignant worship- 
pers pelted him with pomegranates ; and, in their indiscriminate 
rage, shattered one of the horns of the altar. Ever afterwards, 
at the moment of the ceremony, it was customary to call out to 
the ministering priest, “ Eaise vour hand;” in order that his 
compliance with the usage might be distinctly seen. (iv. 5, 7.) 
The drink offering, as instituted by Moses, was always of 
wine. It never w as presented alone, but accompanied other 
sacrifices. (Numb. vi. 17; Lev. xxiii. 18.) The proportions 
varied according to the size of the victim. The wine was not 
mingled, nor was any of it thrown into the fire, but simply 
poured out. * 

To this kind of offering there is frequent allusion and re- 
ference in the New Testament, as it typified the blood of Christ 
poured out for the sin of the world; and to this our Lord 
himself alludes in the celebration of the holy eucharist. 
The w r hole gospel economy is represented as a covenant or 
treaty between God and man, Jesus Christ being not only the 
mediator, but the covenant sacrifice , whose blood was poured 
out for the ratification and confirmation of this covenant or 
agreement between God and man. 

15. rty Olah, and nVw Oolah, Burnt -offering, from 
alah, to ascend, because ibis offering, as being wholly consumed; 
ascended, as it were, to God in smoke and vapour. It was a 
very expressive type of the sacrifice of Christ; as nothing less 
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than his complete and full sacrifice could make atonement for 
the sin of the world. In most other offerings the priest, and 
frequently the offerer, had a share, but in the whole burnt- 
offering all was given to God. 

16. m top Katoreth, Incense of Perfume -ofering, from inceps* 
Itop katar, to burn , that is, the frankincense and other aromatics offering, 
used as a perfume in different parts of the divine service. To 
this St. Paul compares the agreeableness of the sacrifice of 
Christ to God, Eph. v. 2. Christ hath given himself for us, an 
offering to God for a sweet- smellin u savour. From Eev. v. 8, 
we learn that it was intended also to represent the prayers of 
the saints , which, offered upon that altar Christ Jesus, that 
sanctifies every gift, are highly pleasing in the sight of God. 

77. pip Korean, the Gtft -offering, from nip karab, to draw Korban. 
nigh or approach. This is illustrated by the custom prevalent 
in the East, of no man being permitted to approach the presence 
of a superior without a present or gift. The offering thus 
brought was called korban , which properly means the intro- 
duction-off eriug, or offering of access. Korban was a genera^ 
name for any kind of offering, because through these, it was 
supposed, a man had access to his Maker. 

18. SilELAMiM, Ykkck- offering, from tibw shalam , to p eaC e- 
complete , make whole , for by these offerings that which was offering, 
lacking was considered as being now made up ; and that which 

was broken, namely, the covenant of God by his creatures’ 
transgression, was supposed to be made whole : so that after 
such an offering, the sincere and conscientious mind had a right 
to consider that the breach was made up between God and it, 
and that it might lay confident hold on this covenant of peace. 

To this the apostle evidently alludes, Eph. ii. 14 — 19. He is 
our peace (that is, our shalam , or peace-offering), who hath made 
both one , and hath broken down the middle wall of partition 
between us ; having abolished in his flesh the enmity , fyc. 

19. min Todatii, Thank -offering, from STP yadah , to confess ; Thank- 
offerings made to God with public confession of his power, offerin ff* 
goodness, mercy, &c. 

20. n&lin Tenuphaii, WxTE-offering, from ^ naph, to stretch wave- 
out : an offering of the first-fruits stretched out before God , in 0 eni 
acknowledgment of his providential goodness. This offering 
was moved from the right to the left. 

21. noun Terumah, Heave -offering, from m ram , to lift up, Heave- 
because the offering was lifted up towards heaven, as the wave- offerin £* 
Offering, in token of the kindness of God in granting rain and 
fruitful seasons, and filling the heart tfith food and gladness. 

As the wave-offering was moved from right to left, so the* heave- 
offering was moved up and down ; and in both cases this was 
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done several times. These offerings had a tendency to keep 
alive in the breasts of the people a due sense of their dependence 
on the Divine providence and. bounty, and of their obligation 
to God for his continual and liberal supply of all their wants. 

Beligious Orders. — Several classes, or orders of religious 
persons among the Israelites, demand to be cursorily noticed. 
The most remarkable of these were the prophets , a highly gifted 
race of men, who addicted themselves to extreme simplicity of 
dress, and great austerity in their mode of living. They were 
ordinarily clothed in hair-cloth, or as it is called, sackcloth, a 
token of mourning, and adopted by them for the purpose of 
expressing, in a conspicuous sign, the sorrow of their minds 
for the transgressions of their countrymen. Thus Elijah is 
described as “ a man clothed in a hairy garment, and girt with 
a girdle of leather about his loins ” (2 Kings, i. 8) ; and John 
the Baptist is represented by the historian of the New Testa- 
ment as having “ his raiment of camel’s hair, and a leathern 
girdle about his loins ” (Mat. iii. 4). The prophets appear, in 
general, to have adhered to celibacy, as most compatible with 
their unsettled condition, and the spirit of self-mortification 
which, at least, adorned, if it were not absolutely required by 
their office ; but instances are not wanting of marriage being 
practised among them. Their usual residence was upon a 
mountain, or in some secluded spot, although at times, and in 
some places, they associated together in considerable numbers, 
especially in seminaries called the schools of the prophets, 
wTiere the junior members of this community received instruc- 
tions preparatory to their more public engagements. They 
were great students of the divine word, and maintained a con- 
stant intercourse with heaven by prayer and meditation. The 
liberties they often practised in reproving the people, and even 
persons of the highest distinction, for their sins, and exhorting 
them to their duties, were not only justified by the high office 
they sustained, but regarded witli much attention, and, there- 
fore, received with good effect by those for whom they were 
peculiarly designed. The truth of their appeals, united with a 
characteristic unceremoniousness of manner, made the proudest 
and most dignified delinquents tremble, and feel “ how awful 
goodness is.” 

Nazarites. — The Nazar ites were persons who took a par- 
ticular vow of abstinence, and the rule of the Jtechahites was 
founded upon it ; whose author, the son of Bechab, lived in the 
time of Elisha, and interdicted his children from the use of wine, 
and from securing to tfiemselves temporal possessions. Hence 
they llVed under tents, and imitated the pastoral life of the an- 
cient patriarchal families. After the captivity, we have nothing 
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of their history. The term Nazarite signifies separated, and is Meaning of 
commonly applied to persons who make a vow to live in a more Nazarite. 
holy manner than others, either during a certain specified num- 
ber of years, or even after the pledge is given, without recan- 
tation or change. The Nazarite abstained from every kind of 
intoxicating liquor, “from wine and strong drink,” from vinegar 
of wine, or vinegar of strong drink, and from grapes, whether 
moist or dried ; he was to let his hair grow, and upon no pre- 
text whatever to approach a dead body, though it were to 
render funeral honours to a father or mother. If, during the 
period of a vow, the Nazarite neglected any of these injunc- 
tions, the w r hole ceremony was to recommence. The least 
admissible time for this consecration was, according to some of 
the Jewish rabbis, thirty days ; and the perpetual Nazarite, 
whose hair had been allowed to grow for many years, might 
cut it at once. At the expiration of the appointed term, 
various sacrifices were to be offered, a particular enumeration 
of which is given in the sixth chapter of the Book of Numbers. 

After this, the priest shaved the head of the Nazarite, at the 
door of the tabernacle, and burnt his hair on the fire of the 
altar. If the person died previous to the expiration of his vow, 
his son was required to fulfil the time, and offer the same 
sacrifices. Perpetual Nazarites, like Samson, were consecrated 
by their parents, hut there is a peculiarity attaching to him 
above all others of whom we read, that of being devoted, even 
before his birth. Similar rites w r ere observed among the heathen, 
especially the Egyptians, the Greeks, and the Homans, the origin 
of which is unquestionably to be referred to the Jewish law . 



(.Priests and Levi ten,} 

Levites.— The Levites constituted arfbther remarkable class Levites. 
of persons among the Israelites. They were the ministers of 
religion, and formed a particular order distinct from the other . 
tribes. In addition to the privilege of # birth, they were con- 
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secrated to their office by certain ceremonies, to which Moses 
alludes : “ Take the Levites from among the children of Israel, 
and cleanse them : Sprinkle water of purifying upon them, and 
let them shave all their flesh/ and let them wash their clothes, 
and so make themselves clean. Then let them take a young 
bullock with his meat-offering, even fine flour mingled with oil, 
and another young bullock shalt thou take for a sin-offering 
And thou shalt bring the Levites before the tabernacle of the 
congregation : and thou shalt gather the whole assembly of tho 
children of Israel together: And thou shalt bring the Levites 
before the Lord: and the children of Israel shall put their 
Offered to hands upon the Levites : And Aaron shall offer the Levites 
t e Lord. b e f ore the Lord, for an offering of the children of Israel, that 
they may execute the service of the Lord. And the Levites 
shall lay their hands upon the heads of the bullocks : and thou 
shalt offer the one for a sin-offering, the other for a burnt- 
offering, unto the Lord, to make an atonement for the Levites. 
And thou shalt set the Levites before Aaron, and before his 
sons, and offer them for an offering unto the Lord. Thus shalt 
thou separate the Levites from among the children of Israel : 
and the Levites shall bo mine.” 

David’s David established a new order prnong the Levites, by which 
arrange- gome were appointed to guard the gates, some to sing psalms, 
and others to guard the treasures ; dividing them into different 
classes, amounting to about twenty-four, each serving a week. 
Each of the classes had a head, or superintendant, who regu- 
lated the services of the day. No Levite was permitted to 
exercise his functions till after serving a kind of novitiate for 
five years ; during which period he was instructed in tho nature 
of those duties which he would hereafter bo required to dis- 
charge. This probation was begun at about the age of twenty- 
five. At the age of fifty, they were dismissed from their office ; 
but some of the Jewish writers intimate that this was only the 
case in the wilderness, during their laborious march; age 
furnishing no plea for dispensing with their engagements at a 
subsequent period. As the Levites had no assigned portion in 
tho division of the land of promise, and only forty-eight cities 
for the support of their cattle, of which thirteen were shared 
with the priests, they had the benefit of tithes, which were 
paid out oi the estates belonging to the tribes, and the tenths 
of that portion were given to the priests. 

Priests. Priests. — Each head or chief of the twenty-four classes into 

which the priests were arranged, acquired the title of the Prince 
of the Priests. Ever/ week one class went up to Jerusalem to 
perform the priestly office, and on the sabbath-day they 1 all 
performed in rotation, till the whole had served : onthe solemn 
festivals they were all convened. The prince of the class 
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ordered the particular family to offer the sacrifices on the given 
day, arid at the end of the week all united in sacrificing. The 
different offices to be performed by each family and its respec- 
tive members were determined by the lot. 

Certain defects excluded from the priesthood : of those of Rejection 
body, the Jews calculate fifty, common to men and animals, {^SthSid 
*and ninety which are peculiar to the former. The person for physical 
rejected was clothed in black, and sent without the courts of defects * 
the. priests: he who was chosen by the authorized examiners 
and judges, appeared in white, and assumed his station amongst 
the others of his order. Many that were "but partially defective 
in body, resided in the temple, and were employed in preparing 
the wood for the fire of the altar. During the time of perform- 
ing their offices, the priests were obliged to observe the strictest 
continence, and abstinence from wine; their only food then 
was the flesh of the sacrifices, and the shew-bread. They stood 
barefoot, with their heads covered and feet washed, while 
engaged in their functions. Their general official duties were 
to maintain the fire upon the altar of burnt-offerings, to guard 
the sacred vessels, to offer sacrifices, to wash the victims, to 
sprinkle the blood or the water on the persons offering, on the 
victims, or on the book of the law, to burn the incense, to trim 
the lamps, to supply or remove from the table the shew-bread. 

They only were to Catch the blood of the victims, and sprinkle 
it upon the altar. The high priest was possessed of the 
exclusive privilege of entering the Holy of Holies, on the day 
of expiation once a year, when he only presented the sacrifice 
for himself and the people. This superior officer was con- 
secrated to his work with peculiar ceremonies, precious oil 
being poured upon his forehead in the form of an X. 

The sacerdotal habits are enumerated in the Mosaic writings, Sacerdotal 
and consisted of the linen drawers, the linen robe, the girdle, ffarinent *‘ 
and the tiara, or turban for the head, 
made of rolls of linen cloth. The 
high priest was decorated with 
dress peculiar to himself, consisting 
first of the mehil, a long garment of 
a purple colour, which, according to 
Josephus, reached down to the feet, 
and not made of two distinct pieces, 
sewed together at the shoulders and 
sides, but woven throughout entire. 

On the border of this robe were 
seventy-two golden bells, and a similar 
number of pomegranates, under which 
was to be-seen the tunic or linen alb, 

[B. A.] 
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a part of the dress common to all the priests, woven in an open 
manner, having raised work and figures in it, very fine and 
The Ephod. twisted, and reaching to the ground. The high priest also 
wore an ephod, which was a ‘waistcoat without sleeves . 1 On 

each shoulder where this 
garment was fastened, 
was a precious stone, 
containing the names of 
the different Israelitish 
tribes engraven; on the 
right shoulder were the 
nameB of the six eldest 
sons of J acob, after whom 
they were called, and on 
the left the six younger. 
On his breast was a 
square piece of stuff 
termed the breast-plate , 
or in Hebrew hoschen. 
It w r as about half a cubit 
in dimensions, and was constantly worn in every solemn eon- 
Breast-plate sultation with the Most High. On the breast-plate w'ere 



[Ephod.] 



[Breast- plate. 


1 u The Ephod,” says Minshew, “ was a priestly garment, used anciently 
to be worne by the Priests among the Jewes. There were two kinds, the 
one made of gold, blewe silk, and purple, skariet, and fine-twined linnen of 
broidered worke ; and. this* only belonged unto the High Priest, and waa 
only used by him ; the other was ot white linnen, used by the other 
inferiour priests, Levites, and also by Kings.” The Ephod of the high 
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twelve precious stones, graven also with the patriarchal names. 

[t contained also the vrim and thummim , about which we have 
rery little information. The former word signifies lights, and 
the latter truth or perfection ; and both are considered by tho 
Jews as sacred signs by which the Deity revealed his will. 

They seem to have been something more than merely two 
words on the breast-plate, and are represented as beaming 
forth a miraculous splendour. The high priest was also invested 
with a mitre, a linen band, in length sixteen cubits, and plaited Mitre, 
on the head in several folds. Josephus says, “ on the head he 
wears a cap, not pointed, nor extending over his whole head, 
but covering a little more than half of it ;” so that between the 
mitre and the holy crown was a convenient place for tho phy- 
lacteries. The holy crown was a plate of gold upon the fore- 
head, on which was an inscription of two words : Kodesh Lay - 
hovah — “ Holiness to the Lord.” To preserve it in the proper 
position, it was tied with a blue or purple lace or ribbon, 
drawn through two holes, one in each end, and fastened behind 
the head. Outram 1 remarks, that it was customary for the 
priests of other nations to wear crowns in the performance of 
their sacred functions, as we are informed by Pliny. “ Anciently, 
indeed, no crown was given, except to some god ; but never by 
one man to another in auy games : and it is said that the first 
of all was Bacchus, who placed on his own head a crown of ivy. 

Crowns were afterwards assumed by priests, in honour of the Crown* 
gods ; and very recently they have also been used in solemn 
games.” To this add the following passage of Tertullian : “ In 
the same manner, therefore, the purple robe and the ornament 
of gold worn round the neck, were ensigns of dignity among 
the Egyptians and Babylonians. In a similar manner also 
splendid robes and golden crowns are worn by provincial priests, 
but not with the same condition.” (De Idolotat. e. 18.) 

Scbibe, the title of a certain class of law -ofiicers and teachers Scribes— 
amongst the Jews; in Hebrew ISftD, in the Septuagint and of ue title. 

New Testament ypayfiarevQ. Tho Talmud 2 says that the name 
is derived from ")!DD to number , because the Scribes numbered 

- T 

or counted all the words and letters of the Old Testament, and 

priest differed probably from that of the inferior priests only in richness of 
embroidery. The extent of magnificence to which this was carried, may be 
learned from the Ephod made by Gideon from the spoils of the Midianites, 
as a trophy of his recent victory, consisting of golden ear-rings to the 
amount of 1700 shekels, besides other ornaments, collars and purple 
raiment of the Kings, aiid the chains about their camels* necks. # 

1 Be Sacrifices Diss. 1. cap. v. 

* Tract. Kiddushin, fol. 80. See Buxtorf, Tiberias, c. yin. p. 48. 
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that it signifies Numberer . But this is not true. The Greek 
translators, who were long anterior to the Talmudists, and 
therefore more likely to know the original signification, evi- 
dently understood the word to signify scribe, and translated it 
accordingly ; and to this agrees the usage of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. *)2ID signifies to write , as well as to count , as is evident 

from its derivative "fiDD, a writing ; and also from the use of 
the word in Judges, v. 14; Ps. xlv. 1; and Ezekiel, ix. 

2, 3. There is still a class of men amongst the Jews known by 
this name, whose business is to write the copies of the law for 
the synagogues, phylacteries, mczuzzoth, &c\, and whose exist- 
ence throws some light upon the office of the ancient scribes. 
They were probably the authorised notaries or solicitors, to 
whose care not only the copying of the sacred books, but the 
drawing up of all legal documents, was intrusted, and to whom, 
consequently, the people applied in all cases of legal difficulty ; 
and as the civil law was also the law of God, the transition 
from the office of expounders of the law to that of religious 
teachers, as we find them in the New Testament, was easy and 
natural. The Talmud uses the words “ Scribes” and “ Babbies” 
indifferently of the same persons, and it was of course the 
interest of the rabbies to identify themselves with the scribes, 
as they thereby communicated to their office an antiquity and 
an authority which belonged only to the latter. But from the 
Talmud itself it is plain that the tw r o offices are distinct. In 
the passage quoted above it is asked, “ Why were the ancients 
called scribes ?” which question plainly shows that the office of 
scribe was ancient, and that of rabbi a modern invention. 
With the scribes probably arose the oral law. The precedents 
and usages of the courts of law formed the first basis of tra- 
dition, and opened the door for the usurpation of the priestly 
office. In course of time came the pharisees and the rabbies, 
and they not only availed themselves of the power which the 
scribes had already acquired, but gradually ejected the scribes 
also, so that for ages the scribes have ceased to be religious 
teachers, and have sunk down into the more humble employment 
of mere scriveners. 

Prom the New Testament it appears that, in our Lord’s time, 
the scribes were teachers of religion and expounders of the 
Scriptures; for it is said, “ When Jesus had ended these say- 
ings, the people were astonished at his doctrines, for he taught 
them as one having authority, and not as the scribes,” Matt. vii. 
28, 20. And again, Why then say the scribes that Elias 
must first come ?” Matt. xvii. 10. And again, “ How say the 
Scribes that Christ is the Son of David ?” Mark, xii. 35. Prom 
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all which it is evident that their authority as teachers was very 
great. But it is not so easy to define the precise nature of 
their office, nor to assign the difference between it and that of 
the vofiiKol , lawyers, and the vo/io3i£d<rJca\ot, doctors of the law . 

Some suppose that all the three words are synonymous ; and 
others that either the first two or the last two stand for the 
same office. From Luke, xi. 44, however, it appears that the 
lawyers were not identical with the scribes. The Lord had 
said, “ Woe unto you scribes and pharisees,” — “ Then answered 
one of the lawyers, vofwcuv, and said unto him, Master, thus 
saying, thou reproachest us also. And he said, Woe unto you 
also, ye lawyers.” Here the scribes and lawyers are plainly 
distinguished. From Acts, v. 34, where Gamaliel is called 
vofiodioaoicaXoQ, a doctor of the law, it would appear that this 
latter title stands for llabbi, which always stands before Gama- 
liel’s name in the Talmud; and that therefore scribe is to be 
distinguished from doctor of the law as well as from lawyer. 

From the Talmud, it appears that with the scribes originated And in the 
the Masora, so that whatever be their faults, their learned Talmud * 
labours have at least been useful in preserving the sacred text. 
Eighteen criticisms are particularly noticed as QnBID ppn, 
the correction of the scribes , which are enumerated in Buxtorf, 

Lex Talmud . col. 2630. 
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SECTION II. 

CIYIL POLITY OF THE ISRAELITES. 

Civil polity. With regard to the civil polity of the Israelites, which natu- 
rally succeeds to the former considerations, it may he observed, 
that they were divided, as a nation, into twelve tribes, corre- 
sponding with the number of Jacob’s sons. The tribe of Levi 
was regarded as consecrated to the service of the sanctuary, 
and, as such, “holy unto the Lord.” This of course invested 
them with prerogatives, and emblazoned them with a distinction 
Division which evidenly separated them from the other tribes ; but this 
to tribes. compensated by the two sons of Joseph, Ephraim and 
Manasseh, being exalted into two tribes, and thus supplying 
the number. The following clear and concise statement, from 
Abbe Eleury, may not be unacceptable to the reader : — 

The tribe of Reuben had four families ; the llanochites, the 
Palluites, the Hezronites, the Oarmitcs. 

The tribe of Simeon had five; the Nemuclites, the Jaminites, 
the Jachinites, the Zarhites, the Hhaulites. 

The tribe of Gad had seven ; the Zephonites, the llaggites, 
the Shanites, the Oznites, the Erites, the Arodites, the Arelites. 

The tribe of Judah had five ; the Shelanites, the Pharzites, 
the Zarhites, the Hezronites, the Hamulites. 

The tribe of Issacliar had four ; the Tolaites, the Punites, 
the Jathubites, the Shrimronites. 

^fhe tribe of Zebulun had three ; the Sardites, the Elonites, 
the Jahleelites. 

The tribe of Manasseh had eight ; the Machirites, the Gilead- 
ites, the J eezerites, the Helekites, the Arielites, the Shechemites, 
the Shemiadites, the Heph erites. 

The tribe of Ephraim had four ; the Shuthalites, the Bacha- 
rites, the Tahanites, the Eranites. 

The tribe of Benjamin had seven ; the Belaites, the Ashbee- 
lites, the Ahiramites, the Shuphamites, the Huphamites, the 
Ardites, the Naamites, 

The tribe of Dan had but one ; the Shuhamites. 

The tribe of Asher had five — the Jimnites, the Jesuites, the 
Beriites, the Heberites, the Malchielites. 

Thg tribe of NaphtalihaA four— the Jahzeelites, the Gunites, 
the Jezerites, the Shellemites. 
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Pboselytes. — In addition to those who were the proper de- Proseiyt**. 
scendants of Abraham, and who were naturally in most esteem 
among themselves on account of their genuine extraction and 
nationality, persons of other countries, upon their embracing 
the J ewish religion, were denominated proselytes. They were 
of two kinds— proselytes of the gate, or proselytes of habitation, 
so distinguished as being allowed to live within their gates, and 
proselytes of justice. The former were not absolutely required 
to observe all the Mosaic institutions,— only the sabbath, the 
precepts to abstain from blood , 1 and from the worship of idols, 
and some others which had been enjoined upon Noah. These 
strangers, however, were neither circumcised nor baptised. The 
proselytes of justice were placed upon a different footing; they 
embraced the whole of the Mosaic law, and enjoyed the privi- 
leges and the rank of natural Jews. Circumcision was practised 
upon strangers of this class, which was regarded as the seal of 
the covenant into which they now entered with God, under the 
solemn engagement to observe all his institutions; and the 
blood which was shed upon the occasion received the epithet of 
the “ blood of the covenant,” the parties concerned being re- 
garded as the “ children of the covenant.” They were also 
baptised in the presence of at least three Jews of sufficient 
notoriety, upon declaring the motives which induced them to 
embrace the Mosaic law, their resolution to live a holy life, and 
their disposition to receive all the instructions which were now 
willingly accorded. The presentation of sacrifice was a third 
ceremony which it was deemed requisite to perform at the period 
of this union with the Jewish community. 

Govebnmekt. — The government of this singular people has Theocratic 
been usually termed theocratic — a word employed to express its government 

E eculiarity, as under the immediate jurisdiction of the God of 
eaven, who chose to become both the supreme legislator and ruler 
of the Jewish church. From his sole authority their laws ema- 
nated, and the eminent men raised up amongst them, and placed Judges, 
from time to time at their head, were the only channels of com- 
munication for these regulations, framed in heaven, and enacted 
by an omnipotent wisdom. From their implicit obedience 
always resulted the happiest consequences to themselves— secu- 
rity and peace, with all their concomitant blessings, while innu- 
merable evils arose whenever they manifested a rebellious temper. 

In that, as well as in every subsequent age of the world, a con- 
nection, as inseparable as obvious, was formed by eternal provi- 
dence between duty and happiness, wickedness and misery. 

1 Both Jews and Mahomedans object to eat the flesh of animals killed by 
butchers of otherreligious denominations, because they believe that their mode 
of extracting A he blood is less efficacious than that adopted by themselves. 
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None of tlie tribes were invested with any prerogatives of 
superiority ; and hence all great questions of policy were imme- 
diately referred to the decision of God himself, through an 
application made by some of their accredited agents and prin- 
cipal leaders. 

At length, however, they displeased the divine Majesty by 
desiring to have a king like the surrounding nations. In him 
was vested the power of life and death, without referring parti- 
cular cases to the process of a slow and accurate investigation 
in justiciary courts. He was also empowered to levy tribute 
upon the people ; but, though these prerogatives seemed to 
elevate kings to the dignity of absolute monarchs, they were 
nevertheless bound by the law, as well as private individuals, 
and could not introduce the slightest alteration. Their domestic 
living was plain and abstemious, but in public they often as- 
sumed considerable pomp and splendour. Absolom had fifty men 
running before him as body guards. Some of their kings had ac- 
cumulated immense riches, particularly Solomon, upon whose 
splendidconditionthe Abbe Fleury remarks: — “By this prosperity 
of Solomon and his people God gave two important lessons to 
mankind at the same time. First, he shows liis faithfulness in 
accomplishing his promises by giving the Israelites so plentifully 
of all the good things which he had promised their fathers in the 

E ossession of this land, that no one hereafter might doubt of 
is power to reward those that adhere to him and keep his 
commandments. Men that applied themselves so entirely to 
earthly things stood in need of such an earnest to make them 
believe they should hereafter enjoy an invisible happiness and 
the recompense of another life. But besides, by granting the 
Israelites fchepossession of these worldly possessions, andprofusely 
heaping upon them whatever might contribute to the happiness 
of this life, God has given all men an opportunity of seeing 
them in a true light and conceiving higher hopes ; for who 
under the sun can pretend to be happy if Solomon was not ? 
Who can doubt that whatever happens in (rather belongs to) 
this world is vanity after he has confessed it ? Does not his 
example show us plainly that worldly possessions are not only 
vain, but dangerous ? Not only incapable of satisfying the heart 
of man, but likely to corrupt it ! What reasons have we to 
flatter ourselves that we shall make a better use r of them than a 
people so dear to God and so well instructed in their duty, and 
who seem to have had a better right to this sort of happiness, 
since it was proposed to them as a reward P What presumption 
would it be to think ourselves more capable of resisting the urn- 
lawful nse of earthly pleasures than the wise Solomon !” 
Servants.-— The Hebrews had various classes of servants, 
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among which, as multitudes of writers* maintain, t were slaves. 
How far the terip is applicable or coincident with modern 
ideas we .shall presently inquire, and what were th$ regulations 
adopted under divine authority, id the Isra^elitish community. 

In the East the treatment of servants in general is calculated 
to impress a sense of subjugation more 
deeply than among us, though it must 
be admitted that, in many instances, there 
is too near an approach to oriental severities. 

The servant is required to observe absolute 
silence, and to manifest a submissive atten- 
tion. His master’s commands are given 
chiefly by signs and silent intimations, as 
strikingly referred to by the Psalmist : — 

“ Behold, as the eyes of servants look unto [EKyptian Bervant,;i 

the hand of their masters, and as the eyes of a maiden unto the 
hand of her mistress ; so our eyes wait upon the Lord our 
God” (Ps. cxxxiii. 2.) 

When servants are the absolute property of their masters, 
to be sold or transferred at pleasure, they are, properly speaking, 
slaves ; and this seems to have been their general condition in 
the earliest times, even before the Flood. Hagar, the bond- 
woman, was regarded as the property of Sarah, and had no 
resource, when contention arose, but running away from her 
service. By the law of Moses, however, no Jew’ could be held 
by one of his countrymen as a bond-servant, or slave for life. 

Hebrew servants were obtained in one of two ways — either 
from among their ow r n people, or from strangers or the heathen. 
With regard to the former, they 
could only be placed in a con- 
dition of servitude in consequence 
of being insolvent , when the poor 
Jew was to be considered merely 
as a hired servant (Lev. xxv. 39 ; 

2 Kings, iv. 1 ; Deut. xv. 7-11) ; 
inconsequence of committing theft, 
when, if his property was not 
such as to admit of restitution, he 
was to atone for it by servitude, 
as a legal punishment (Exod. xxii. 

8) or by virtue of his birth. If bom in the house, they were to 
serve the master of their father till the year of jubilee. Abra- 
ham and Job appear to have had multitudes of them : the former 
had three hunared and , eighteen bom .in his house (Gen. xiv. 
14 ; , Exod. xxi, 4). With regard to servants obtained from the 
heathen, soine think they were slaves, according to Lev. xxv. 
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44-46 ; but tbe divine law expressly forbad man-stealing, and 
the term “bondmen” is also simply rendered “servants.” It 
is believed, also, that the term “ for ever” refers to the source 
from which a supply of servants was to be taken — that is, that 
they might always obtain them from the heathen nations, but 
were not to make servants of their own brethren. On the 
other hand, it has been alleged that the Hebrews were to buy 
slaves and children of the heathen, who then became a “ pos- 
session,” and they were to take an inheritance to their children 
after them, to inherit them for a possession. These terms are 
peculiarly strong. But then, on the other hand, the servitude 
could not be absolutely perpetual, inasmuch as universal free- 
dom was proclaimed at the jubilee ; the reference, therefore, 
must be to servants of every kind. The Mosaic law required 
Proselyte, every heathen servant within one year to become a proselyte, 
and to be circumcised, thus receiving the seal of the covenant 
and becoming incorporated as of Israel. 

“ It has been said that a Hebrew could obtain heathen ser- 
vants by purchase only, and that the Hebrew word translated 
bought , buy , &c., signifies primarily to obtain, and that buy is a 
secondary meaning ; consequently, that no valid argument in sup- 
port of absolute property in a servant can be based on the use of 
this term : his services were bought, not his person. Now it is 
not disputed that many things said to be bought in Scripture did 
not on that account become chattels personal. The Israelites were 
required to purchase their first-born (Exod. xxxiv. 20). They 
were accustomed to accept a price for their daughters, instead of 
giving them a dowry at marriage (Gen. xxix. 1.8 ; Exod. xxii. 16 ; 
1 Sam. xviii. 25 ; Buth, iv. 10). This current phraseology, which 
may naturally enough he supposed to have arisen out of preva- 
lent customs, and is therefore fitted to throw back some light 
upon them, is said to support the conclusion that servants were 
not bought of third parties, and that their service was volun- 
tary : they sold themselves (1 Kings, xxi. 20 ; 2 Kings, xvii. 17 ; 
Is. lii. 3). Yet it is to be borne in mind that the word “ buy” 
does very often signify to obtain for money, and, in many pas- 
sages of the law, this meaning cannot be doubted. It denotes 
the possession of property over which there is, on the part of 
the owner, entire control. The seller gives all right and title 
in the thing sold to the buyer. The Hebrew who became in- 
solvent virtually sold himself. But at least, in earlier times, 
slaves were sold by third parties : * He that is bought with 
money of any stranger which is not of thv seed’ (Gen. xvii. 
12). Again*: ‘And al] the men of his house, bom in the 
house, and bought with money of the stranger, were circum- 
cised with him* (Gen. xvii. 27). The distinction which the 
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law makes between tbe treatment of a bond-servant and a hired 
servant seems to imply that the condition of the former was 
absolute and beyond his own control ; that he was his master’s 
property, might be maltreated with comparative impunity, and 
could not, like a hired servant, at once throw up his engage- 
ment, and free himself from oppression; and if, as the law 
says — ‘ Hebrew servants could not be sold as bondmen’ (Lev. 
xxv. 42), the inference is that the latter were transferable pro- 
perty.” — Bib, Cyclop ., ed, by Eadie. 

The Hebrew servant was set free every seventh year. When Laws 
the jubilee occurred during the six years of servitude, he was servants" 8 ' 
free before the term expired. If he chose to remain till the 
jubilee, the servant went before a judge, and his ears were bored 
in token of his willingness to remain (Exod. xxi. 6). Hebrew 
servants could not be sold as bondmen, but they might be 
redeemed. This could be claimed as a right on presenting the 
master with an equivalent (Lev. xxv. 48, 49) ; and they were 
sent away with a liberal supply when their service ended (Deut. 
xv. 14). 

Man-stealing was prohibited, and protection afforded to fugi- 
tive servants (Exod. xxi. 1G; Deut. xxiii. 15, 16). The Jews 
were expressly required to treat their servants with humanity, 
and commandments were given to secure for them important 
privileges, both civil and religious (Exod. xx. 10 ; xxi. 20, 26, 27 ; 

Deut. xii. 18; xvi. 11). They were guests at festivals, and 
allowed to attend the three national feasts, the new moons, &c . ; 
and, in a large household, one deemed most trustworthy was 
placed over the rest as steward. Such w as Eliezer in the house 
of Abraham (Gen. xv. 2 ; xxiv. 2). 

Elders. — Aged persons possessed a very considerable share Elder*, 
of influence among the Israelites, as well as among the ancient 
nations in general; and it has been observed that the best 
governed states have always been those where the old men were 
in authority, the young being both too impetuous and too inex- 
perienced to rule proportionably well. The Scriptural history, in 
referring to public aftairs and popular assemblies, always makes 
very express mention of the elder s of Israel, who were recog- 
nised as the heads or princes of tribes and families among the 
Israelites. All the various branches of Abraham’s descendants, 
like the ancient Germans, or Scottish clans, kept together in a 
body, according to their tribes and families ; each tribe forming 
a smaller commonwealth, and all of them at last uniting into 
one great republic. In this manner were the Ishmaelites 
governed by twelve princes, according to the number of Ishmael’s 
sons (Gen. xxv. 16) ; and their descendants, the Bedouins, 
have always preserved some traces of this patriarchal govern- 
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ment. A similar arrangement seems to have .been established 
among the Israelites before their departure from Egypt ; for 
when Moses was sent into that country to deliver them, he 
assembled the elders of Israel, and announced to them that the 
God' of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, had appeared to him 
(Exod. iii. 16 ; iv. 29; xii, 21). Moses and Aaron treated these 
elders as the representatives of the whole nation. During the 
sojourning of the Israelites in the wilderness, Moses established 
a council of seventy to assist him in the government of the 
people. When the Almighty gave the law to Moses, he said — 
"Take Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu, his sons, and the seventy 
elders of Israel , and worship ye afar off:” accordingly they 
advanced to the foot of the mountain (Exod. xxiv. 1, 9, 10). 
On all subsequent occasions we fin’d this number of seventy 
elders mentioned. The Jewish rabbinical writers, who have 
exercised their ingenuity in conjecturing why the number was 
limited to seventy, have pretended that this was a permanent 
and supreme court of judicature ; but, as the sacred writers are 
totally silent concerning such a tribunal, we are authorised to con- 
clude that it was only a temporary institution. After the return 
of the Jews from the Babylonish captivity, it is well known that 
they appointed a Sanhednn, or Council of Seventy, at Jerusalem, 
in imitation of that which Moses had instituted. Of this supreme 
tribunal frequent mention is made in the New Testament. 1 
tration* 8 "/ The ADMINISTRATION or Justice was chiefly under the 
justice. direction of two kinds of officers, which were established in 
every city by an express injunction to Moses. These were the 
shophetim, or judges, and the shoterim — a term descriptive of 
inferior, and perhaps of different orders of magistrates and 
officers, including sheriffs, serjeants, captains, heralds, and others. 
To these, however, may be added zikonim — senators or elders, 
and rashim— chiefs or captains, who are to be regarded as mili- 
tary officers. The council of seventy elders was in imitation of 
that which, it appears, existed in the time of Moses, of which 
the high priest was president. To this board were referred all 
those cases which appeared too difficult or important for abso- 
lute decision by the judges of the different cities. The judges 
kept their court in the gate of the city, through which the great 
bulk of the people, who were husbandmen, passed morning and 
evening, to and from their usual employments. Public affairs, 
therefore, were transacted at the gates from the earliest times, 
of, which, during the patriarchal ages, the Scriptures furnish 
numerous examples. The towers of the gates contained spa- 
• 

1 Calmjt’s Dictionary, voce Elders j Home’s Iutrod. to the Script., vd. 
iii. p. 81,— See Sanhedrin, next page. 
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cious and handsome rooms ; and, although the business which 
was executed might not have been committed to writing, pro- 



[Council of Justice at the Gate.] 


perty would be made secure, and the knowledge of any general 
arrangement would be easily perpetuated by this publicity in 
the execution. The same judge presided over civil and eccle- 
siastical affairs, which, being alike under the supreme jurisdic- 
tion of the divine law, required no separate and independent 
tribunals ; and hence public justice was administered by a com- 
paratively few individuals. 

. Sanhedrin (written by the Jews thus — ]H*7n3D). — A cor. sanhedrin. 

ruption of the Greek word awitywv, and the name of certain 
Jewish tribunals in the last period of the Jews’ political exist- 
ence. According to the llabbies, there was in every town and 
village of Judea, whose population amounted to one hundred 
and twenty, one of these tribunals, consisting of twenty-three, 
persons, called the Minor Sanhedrin , and possessing the power 
of life and death. The word is, however, best known as the 
name of the Great Council of Seventy-one, which l^eld its 
sessions within the precincts of the Temple at Jerusalem, and 
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which Was called by the Jews the Great Sanhedrin, or the 
Great House of Judgment. Amongst its seventy-one members 
the most learned was elected President, with the title of 
Nasi, or Prince ; and the next in reputation was chosen Av betk 
din , Father of the House of Judgment, or Vice-President. This 
tribunal was self-elective, and filled up vacancies in the following 
manner : — It sought out throughout the land persons distin- 
guished for learning and piety, and first made them judges 
in their own city; thence it advanced them to be members 
of the Minor Sanhedrin, which sat at the Gate of the Moun- 
tain of the House; thence to the similar tribunal at the 
Gate of the Court ; and thence to the Supreme Council. The 
qualifications required in candidates were of the highest order. 
They were to be handsome, tall, free from all corporeal ble- 
mish, of good family, pious, and of good report ; skilled in medi- 
cine, magic, astronomy, and astrology; acquainted with all 
the rites of all existing forms of idolatry ; and, moreover, able 
to converse in seventy languages — that is, as the rabbies sup- 
pose, all the languages in the world. 

The jurisdiction of the Sanhedrin was unlimited, and from 
its sentence there was no appeal. The extent of its power may 
be calculated from an enumeration of those duties which were 
considered as its peculiar prerogatives. To it belonged exclu- 
sively the right to choose a king ; to appoint the Minor Sanhe- 
drins throughout all the tribes and cities of Israel ; to judge an 
idolatrous tribe; to inflict capital punishment upon a false 
prophet, or a high priest ; to administer the waters of jealousy, 
and to declare war. Such at least are the powers ascribed to 
it by the rabbies, and which, if ever exercised, would have made 
the judge, the king, and the high priest, mere ciphers. But 
the Sanhedrin was, besides, the infallible interpreter of the law 
for the time being, and to question its decisions was a capital 
offence. We say for the time being, for no Sanhedrin was bound 
to respect the decisions of its predecessors. What was affirmed 
by the Sanhedrin of one generation might be denied by that of 
the following generation, and yet both decisions were to be 
received as the true sense of the law, on pain of strangulation. 

The Jews affirm that this tribunal was instituted by Moses, 
and that it continued to exist until after the destruction 
of the Temple ; but this assertion, though received by many 
Christians of high character for learning, is palpably false. 
There is no trace of it in the Law, the Prophets, or the Historical 
Books ; and from those sources it is quite evident that neither 
kings nor priests were subject to any such control. The Jews 
cite two -texts from the law in proof of their assertion; but 
those texts prove, on the contrary, that the existence of the 
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Sanhedrin is totally inconsistent with the Mosaic constitution, 
and, therefore, could not have been instituted by Moses. To 
prove that the Sanhedrin ought to consist of seventy-one 
persons, they quote Numb. xi. 16 — “ And the Lord said unto 
Moses, ‘ Gather unto me seventy men of the elders of Israel, 
whom thou knowest, to be the elders of the people, and officers 
over them.* ” These seventy elders, together with Moses, make 
seventy-one. To demonstrate the necessity of implicit obedi- 
ence, they refer to Deut. xvii. 9, &c. — “ Thou shalt come unto 
the priests the Levites, and unto the judge that shall be in 
those days, and inquire : and they shall show thee the sentence 

of judgment According to the sentence of the law, which 

they shall teach thee, and according to the judgment which 
they shall tell thee, thou shalt do : thou shalt not decline from 
the sentence which they shall show thee to the right hand nor 
to the left.’* The Jews take for granted that these two pas- 
sages refer to one and the same tribunal. .But this assump- 
tion is certainly contrary to truth. Even allowing that the 
seventy elders were to constitute one judicial body, and not 
to be scattered through all Israel, it is plain that they were to 
be taken indiscriminately from all the tribes ; and in like manner 
the rabbies teach that the Sanhedrin was to consist of priests, 
Levites, and Israelites, if possible, though they say that if 
there be no priests, the Sanhedrin would still be lawful. This 
first passage, then, refers to a miscellaneous body taken from all 
the tribes of Israel. The second passage, on the contrary, 
speaks of an exclusive body, where, at the very most, there 
could be only one person not a priest : “ Thou shalt come unto 
the priests the Levites, and unto the judge.’ * The supreme 
court established by Moses was to consist exclusively of priests, 
with only one exception in favour of the chief civil magistrate, 
the judge ; and if*, as in the days of Eli, the judge himself hap- 
pened to be a priest, then the supreme court consisted of none 
but priests. In neither case can this exclusive body be iden- 
tical with that miscellaneous assembly taken from all the tribes 
of Israel, and therefore that assembly cannot be a supreme 
court, for to suppose two supreme courts would be absurd ; and, 
therefore, the court of the seventy elders cannot be the same 
as the Sanhedrin described by the rabbies. And further, as 
Moses did establish a supreme court consisting solely of priests, 
together with the judge, it is evident that he could not have 
established a second supreme court of an entirely different con- 
stitution. The supreme court established by Moses is totally 
incompatible with the existence of the Sanhedrin ; and we may 
thence conclude with confidence that it never did exist an long 
as the Mosaic constitution remained entire. 
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If, then, the Sanhedrin did not originate with Moses, to what 
period are we to ascribe its rise P Its Greek name suggests the 
answer — probably it arose in the time of the Greeks. If it had 
existed previously, the Greek name would never have become 
universal among the Jews, who heartily hated everything Gre- 
cian, and that with good reason. The probability is, that the 
Greek conquerors erected a new tribunal, and, as they did not 
care for the precepts of Moses, and were led from political mo- 
tives to depress the authority of the high priests and civil 
governors, composed it of all classes of Jews. Those who were 
made members tasted the sweetness of power, and, when the 
Greeks were gone, determined to keep it. The genius of Phar 
risaism, which began at that period to acquire influence, and 
whose great object was to usurp the office and power of the 
priests, confirmed them in their determination. The Sanhedrin 
was a welcome auxiliary for the accomplishment of their pur- 
pose, and was therefore perpetuated, and the people were taught 
to believe that it was a revival of the Mosaic institution of the 
seventy elders. This supposition is strongly confirmed by the 
total silence of Josephus as to its existence until long after the 
time of the Maccabees. 

But at all events it is certain that the constitution of the 
Sanhedrin is in direct opposition to the supreme court insti- 
tuted by Moses, and that it could not have been established by 
him. Whenever it arose, it was an unlawful tribunal, which 
usurped the power committed by Moses to the priests and civil 
governor ; its sentence, therefore, upon the Lord Jesus Christ 
in nowise affects the validity of his claims, and furnishes no. 
warrant for Jewish unbelief. If the Jews be really zealous for 
the law' of Moses, they are bound to repudiate the Sanhedrin 
and all its decisions. If they submit to the Sanhedrin, they 
not merely condemn Jesus of Nazareth, but declare themselves 
enemies to the Mosaic law. 

Punishments. — Punishments, according to the Mosaic code, 
included — 1. The presentation of sacrificial offerings ; 2. The 
levying of fines ; 3. Scourging ; 4. .Retaliation ; 5. Imprison- 
ment ; 6. Excommunication ; 7. Death. 1. Sins of ignorance, 
and some few cases of wilful trespass, were atoned for by 
offerings ; see “ Sin and Trespass Offerings,” pp. 88, 89. Sins 
of ignorance had reference generally to infractions of the cere- 
monial law ; and as no class in society can be esteemed exempt 
from the common liability of humanity to commit errors 
unwittingly, .hence specific directions are given for regulating 
the offerings of the “ common people,” the priests, rulers, and 
“ the jvhole congregation.” Those cases of wilful transgression 
which came under the mild operation of the law of the trespass 
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offering, were of that nature which eluded the vigilance of law 
itself; it was therefore for the manifest good of the whole 
community, that encouragement should be given for obtaining 
voluntary confessions of offences under this class, by extend- 
ing to offenders pardon and peace to their guilty conscience, 
upon a full and candid acknowledgment of their crime, accom- 
panied by the appointed sacrifices, and such restitution as the 
nature of the several offences admitted. For the cases in which 
sin and trespass offerings were accepted as substitutes for 
severer punishments, see Leviticus, chapters iv. v. and vi. 

2. Manslaughter, arising from criminal negligence, was a Man- 
capital offence ; nevertheless the law permitted the commuta- 8laughter ’ 
tion of the extreme penalty into a fine, at the option of the 
nearest of kin to the individual killed. The same principle, as 

a matter of course, extended also to lesser injuries. Fines 
were levied for theft, 'the law generally requiring double the 
amount of the property stolen ; but in cases of sheep-steal- 
ing, or ox-stealing, four-fold restitution was enjoined for the 
first offence, and five-fold for the second. In the event of the 
thief being unable to pay, the law condemned him to be sold, 
with his wife and children, into bondage, and appointed that 
with the proceeds restitution should be made to the injured 
party. AH fines were for the advantage of the injured parties, 
not for the purposes of government or police. Consult Exod. 
xxi. 18 ; xxii. 13. Fines for slander, and other offences, were 
also inflicted. (See Deut. xxii. 19.) 

3. The law of scourging is thus laid down : “ If there he a scourging, 
controversy between men, and they come unto judgment, that 

the judges may judge them ; then they shall justify the righteous 
and condemn the wicked. And it shall be if the wicked man 
be worthy to be beaten, that the judge shall cause him to lie 
down and. to he beaten before his face, according to his fault, 
by a certain number. Forty stripes he may give him, and not 
exceed : lest it* he should exceed, and beat him above these with 
many stripes, then thy brother should seem vile unto thee/’ 

That part of the law relating to the position of the offender 
while receiving his punishment, was in later times altered ; he 
was made to stand, and bending himself forward, his hands 
were fastened to a low pillar, and in this manner received his 
punishment. Lest, through oversight, more lashes than the 
forty should be given, the Jews endeavoured to keep within 
the limits by inflicting but thirteen blows of a whip of three 
rods or thongs, thus making the maximum number only thirty- 
nine. (2 Cor. xi. 24.) The scorpion wlfich Eehoboam unwisely 
threatened the Israelites he would substitute for his father’s 
whip, (1 Kings, xii. 11) was a whip having sharp%comered 

[B. A.] I 
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pieces of metal* or small stones, fastened in the thongs. The 
suffering it inflicted was exceedingly severe *, and many have 
died from, the effects of this dreadful and degrading punish- 
ment.. We learn from the New Testament that scourging was 
frequently inflicted in the Synagogues s Matt.x. 17 ; xxiii. 34 ; 
Acts, xxii. 19. 

etaliation. 4. Retaliation is thus expressed; “eye for eye, tooth for 
tooth, hand for hand, burning for burning, stripe for stripe. 
If a man cause a blemish in his neighbour, as he hath done so 
shall it be done unto. him. And if a. man testify falsely against 
his brother, then shall ye do unto him as he had thought to 
have done unto his brother ; so shall thou put the evil away 
from among you. And thine eye shall not* pity, tut life shall 
go for life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for 
foot.” Exod. xxi. 23-25; Lev. xxiv. 19-22; Deut. xix. 16-21. 

In. common cases of legal retaliation, compensation for the 
injury was permitted;, the offender having the privilege to- 
negotiate with the injured party for staying the hand of justice 
by making a pecuniary satisfaction. Nor was . this privilege 
lost should the case come before the judge and obtain his* 
decision; for even then, if the offender felt so disposed, he 
might avail himself of the exception in favour of a pecuniary 
recompense. 

imprison- 6. Imprisonment in the East is rarely of long duration, other 

nunt. modes, of* punishment being generally preferred; and these are 

so summarily disposed of as to render the use of prisons as* 
thoy exist; among us quite unnecessary. It would appear that 
imprisonment, as a punishment for convicted offenders, was * 
not. recognised by the Mosaic law, the ouly confinement, 
noticed being the brief: space which elapsed from the period of 
the apprehension of the accused party, to the time of his trial 
before the judge and from the moment of conviction to the 
infliction of the punishment. His detention in either case was 
not therefore viewed as a punishment,, though the loss of his 
liberty, for however brief a period, would certainly.be an incon- 
venience and a loss. He was in the first instance simply kept 
in custody as a suspected person, or as one accused, and* in the 
latter case he was reserved for punishment after judgment had 
been given against him. On this subject Dr. Ritto, in his 
note on Jer. xxxviii. 6, remarks, that “ there is no one crime 
in the law of Moses to which imprisonment is attached as a 
punishment ; that there is no instance of imprisonment men- 
tioned in Scripture, which appears to have been the result of a 
regular trial and judicial sentence; that there is no instance 
of imprisonment inflicted by Hebrews, in which merely the 
custody qf the prisoner, for a specific purpose, does not appears 
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to be the sole or primary object; and that' imprisonment as a 
punishment and correction can only be traced when inflicted 
by foreigners, and even in such instances it is by no means 
clear that detention was not the primary object, and the 
punishment merely an incident.” In later times, imprison- confine- 
ment for debt was introduced into the Jewish code (Matt. v. gjgjtfor 
25, 26 ; xviii. 28-81), no doubt in conformity to the Koman e 
practice. Earely, however, did the punishment consist in im- 
prisonment, the beating with stripes, and other modes of • 
torture, being generally superadded. “ There was a singular 
way of binding persons,” says Dr. Nevin, “ so as to deprive 
them of liberty, in use among the Eomans. It was, to 
fasten the prisoner to a soldier, by a chain passing from the arm 
of one to that of the other. In this way, ho was continually 
attended with a guard, who could not for a moment forsake his 
charge, even if he had himself been so disposed. The apostle 
Paul was confined in this manner. Thus coupled to a soldier 
that kept him, he ‘ dwelt two whole years in his own- hired 
house,’ at Eoine. (Acts xxviii. 16, 80). lie was not, there- 
fore, hindered from seeing any that chose to visit him, and 
might, if he pleased, go abroad out into the city. But to be 
in this way compelled to wear a chain at all times, was to be 
constantly under the greatest disgrace in the eyes of the world. 

Hence, many who before showed some friendship to him, 
became ashamed to acknowledge acquaintance with him, and 
treated him with cold neglect. Thus acted not all, however. 

* The Lord give mercy to the house of Ohesiphorus,’ he writes, 

‘for he oft refreshed me, and was not ashamed of my chain ; 
but, wdien he was in Borne, he sought me out very diligently, 
and found me !’ (2 Tim. i. 16, 17). Sometimes the prisoner 

Was bound, by a chain from each arm, to two soldiers. Thus 
Peter was sleeping in prison, oil that memorable night when 
the angel of the Lord delivered him by miracle. (Acts xii. 6). 

Persons who w r ere trusted with the care of prisoners were liable, 
not unfrequeutly, to be punished with death if they let them 
escape.” (Acts xii. 19 ; xvi. 27). 

C. According to Buxtorf, there were three modes or de- Three 
grees of Excommunication in practice among the Jews. anathema, 
lowest degree, 'M2, Nidui, separated a man from the privi- 
leges of the Synagogue, and from his wife and- family, for 
thirty days. This separation is understood by the Com- 
mentators to be alluded to among the Beatitudes in the Sermon 
on the Mount, pcuuzptoi iare orav parjffwiK vyac oi dvOptoirot 
icai orav A$OP12£121IN vy.dg, (Luke, . vi. -22) ; and, again, in 
the threat employed by the Jews, as recorded in John &. 22, 
add xii. 42, that whoever- acknowledged Christ shouldrtfr 
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ft roawftywyoQ . Though this punishment was not recognised 
by the written law, tradition declared that it had been in use 
while the Temple of Solomon was yet standing. It signified a 
^separation from all human society (save that the offender might 
attend the Temple) for the distance of four cubits, during the 
space of thirty days, a period which might be shortened by 
repentance. To tlie impenitent this period might be doubled, 
trebled, or even extended to the end of life. While it lasted, 
his male children were not permitted to be circumcised ; if he 
died under the sentence, a stone was thrown upon liis bier, to 
show that he deserved stoning, and he was buried without the 
customary ceremonies of mourning. The causes for which it 
might be inflicted, and many more particulars concerning it, 
will be found in Buxtorf, Lex Talmud \ ad v. 

The second degree, Qin? Cheretn , when applied in the Old 
Testament to things , means a devotion of them to God as holy, 
(Jivadtjfiara) ; when to persons, a devotion of them to God by 
death (avadiftara) ; instances of both may be found in Leviticus, 
xxvii. 28, 29. It was inflicted only upon those who had been 
incorrigible under the Niddui, and which with many dire im- 
precations still left room for repentance. In the Apostolic 
times, the word was applied to Excommunication pronounced 
publicly, and accompanied with curses out of the Law of 
Moses, the ringing of bells, blowing of trumpets, and the 
extinction of lighted candles : thus symbolically showing that 
the light of heaven was extinct in the offender. Such a punish- 
ment is understood to have been inflicted on Hymen reus and on 
Alexander, both of whom St. Paul “ delivered to Satan,” (1 Cor. 
v. 5 ; 1 Tim. i. 20). 

This phrase, “ delivering to Satan,” has been variously inter- 
preted. Bishop Beveridge (Not. in Can. Apost. 10) and 
Estius (in 1 Cor. v. 5), following Balsaman and Zonaras (in 
Basil, can. 7), with many other modem interpreters, refer it 
generally to the spiritual ‘effects of excommunication upon the 
soul, thereh} r deprived of the benefits peculiar to Christ’s 
Communion. Grotius, Lightfoot, and Hammond, together 
with most of the ancient interpreters, believe that in the 
Apostolic days there wtis, besides these, a corporal power and 
possession by Satan of those so remitted to him.. 

The third and highest degree, DW, Sehammatha , cut 
off all hope of reconciliation with the Jewish church, and 
all interest in the privileges of their nation. This term, which 
means The Lord cometb, or, as others render it, There is Death, 
is represented in the Nbw Testament by the Syriac NJ1N pQ, 
Maramtha , of the same meaning. In this, God was prayed to 
cut off the offender immediately ; to which St. Paul is thought 
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to ailudo, Gal. v. 12, and St. John, 1 John, v. 1C ; and this, 
says Godwyn, (Moses and Aaron, v. 2), was termed excommu- 
nication in the mystery of the name of Jehovah. 1 lie remarks, 
also, that a parallel may be established between these three 
degrees of Kabbinieal excommunication and the three degrees 
of exclusion for uncleannesss established by the Levitical Law : 

1. from the Camp of God, affecting those defiled by the dead j 

2. from the Camp of God and Camp of Levi, those defiled by 
an issue ; 3. from the Camp of God, the Camp of Levi, and the 
Camp of Israel, those defiled by leprosy. 

There is a long dissertation by Grotius on these Jewish ex- 
communications, in his Note on Luke, vi. 22, in which his 
statements agree with those given above. Selden, however, 
who has written at great length, and with much perplexity of 
learning, on this point (Do Synedriis VcterumEbreeorum,i. 7 — 
13), argues that the three names w r ere used indiscriminately, 
although in fact there were different degrees of punishment, of 
which the C herein was most severe. However this may be, it 
is plain that the greater excommunication of the Jew's was not 
outdone in terrific denunciation, even by those which have in 
later days been adopted by the Church of Eome. 13 ux to if ( Lex 
Talmud , ad v. D*)n, 827 ed. Basil. 1C39) lias given the fol- 

1 In the ninth chapter of Romans (ver. 3), St. Paul professes that he 
could wish himself to be anathema from Christ for his brethren the Jews, 
— an use of the word which has much perplexed the critics, who have 
generally inclined to consider it as expressing his willingness to be separated 
to death for their sakes. “ The word is elegantly used,” says Dr. Mac- 
knight, “ on this occasion for a violent death, because, as Locko obsorves, 
tho Jewish nation was now ava0ij/xa, a thing cast away of God, and sepa- 
rated to be destroyed. The apostle was willing to suffer death, if thereby 
he could have prevented the terrible destruction which was coming upon 
the Jews.” Others have observed (Wateblakd, Sermons, v. I) that as 
avo rcov vQoyovuv, 2 Tim. i. 3, signifies “ after the example of my fore- 
fathers airo row xptyov may signify “ after tho example of Christ.” In 
another instance of the use of this word in the New Testament (1 Cor. xvi; 
22), there is an allusion to some ancient^ Jewish form of pronouncing a person 
anathema, or excommunicate ; but it is difficult to decide whether he refers 
to the Cherem or the Schammatha. Hammond supposes it to answer to 
the Schammatha , the third or highest dogroe of Jewish excommunication. 
The word Maranaiha is Syriac, and signifies The Lord is coming ,— el circum- 
stance frequently alluded to in the New Testament when interest or so- 
lemnity is designed to be given to a subject. Some of the opponents of 
St. Paul at Corinth (probably Jews) seemed to have called Jesus ayadrjpa 
(chap. xii. 3), while others within the church discovered great alienation of 
mind from Christ. Such open and secret foes to the peace of liis brethren 
he declares, according to the commentators, to be obnoxious to the severest 
displeasure of Almighty God, and that Jesus is coming to inflict it. Com- 
pare Mai. iv. 6. Macknight says, certain great forms of Jewish excommu- 
nication began with these words, which took their rise from* Enoch’s 
'prophecy, mentioned by St. Jude, v. 14. 
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lowing most fearful extract, translated from a Hebrew MS. 

Ex sententia Domini Dominorum , sit in Anathemate Ploni JUius 
Ploni , in utraque Domo Judicii , Super orum soil, et Infer orum, in 
Anathemate item Sanctorum excelsorum,, in Anathemate Seraphim 
et Ophannim , in Anathemate denique totius Ecclesiic maximorum 
et minimorum. Sint super ipsnm plagce magnet et fi deles, morbi 
magni et horrihiles ; Domus ejus sit hahitaculum Draconum ; 
caliginosum fiat sidus ejus in nnbihus ; sit in indignationem , iram 
et excandescentiam ; cadaver ejus objiciatur feris et serpentibus ; 
Icetentur super ipso hostes et adversarii ; argentum et aurum 
ipsius dentur aliis ; et omnes fifii ejus ad ostium inimicorum ejus 
sint expositi : super die ejus obstnpescant posteri. Sit trial edictus 
ex ore Addiriron et Achtariel , ex ore Sandalphon et IladranieU 
ex ore Ansisiel et Pat chid, ex ore Seraphiel et SogansaeL, 
ex ore Michael et Gabriel , ex ore Raphael et MescharetieL Sit 
anathemizatus ex ore Zafzavif et ex ore ITafhavifi qui est Deus 
Me magnus , ex ore et septnaginta nominum Regis ter maximi. , 
ex ore denique Tzortuli , Cancellarii magni. Absorbeathr sicut 
Korah et ccetus ejus ; cum t error e et tremore egrediat.vr anima 
ejus; in crepatio Domini occidat eum; sfranguletnr ut A chit o- 
phel in consilio suo ; sicut legra Gechasi sit lepra ipsius ; neque 
ulla sit resurrectio mince ejus ; in sepultvrd Israelis non sit 
sepnltura ejus ; alienis detur uxor ipsius , et super earn prostanta 
se alii in morte ejus. In hoc Anathemate sit Ploni films Ploni , 
et h<cc sit ha reditas ipsius . Super me an tern et super totum 
Israelem expandat Dens pacem et benedict ioncm. Amen. Addmir- 
tur etiam versus 18, 19, 20, capitis xxix. Deut. 

The fancies of the Rabbis relative to the origin of excommu- 
nication are endless, Some hold that Adam excommunicated 
Cain and his whole race ; others, that it began with Miriam, for 
having spoken ill of Moses ; others, again, find it in the Song 
of Deborah and Barak, interpreting Meroz, “ Curse yo, Meroz,” 
as a person who had refused to assist Barak. But it is more 
probable that the first positive mention of it occurs in Ezra, x. 
7, 8, or in the Anathema of Nehemiah (xiii. 5) against those 
who had married strange women. 

The fearful effect of excommunication among the modern 
Jews may be found amply exemplified in the case of Acosta, 
about the middlo of the XVI Ith century. Ipsi fratres mei 9 
quibus ego praceptor fueram , me transibant , nec in plated 
salutabant , propter metum illorum. Pueri istorum, a Rabbinis 
et parent ibus edocti , turmatim per plateas conveniebant , et elatis 
vocibus mihi maledicebant, et omnigenis contumeliis irritabant, 
kcereticum et defect or en inclamantes. Aliquando etiam ante 
fores meas congregabantur , lapides jaciebant et nihil intentatum 
relinquebant ut me turbarent ; ne tranquillus etiam in domo 
proprid dgere possem , multi eorum transeuntem me in plated 
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Spuebant , quod etiam et pueri illorum faciebant , ab tilts edocti ; 
tantum non lapidabar quia facultas deer at — duravit pugna ista 
per annos septem infra quod tempus incredibilia passus sum . 
{Exemplar Vita Humana, 347.) This unhappy man, who after 
having renounced Christianity was expelled by the Jews whose 
faith he had adopted, in the end committed suicide. 

In the Pagan world we perceive exclusions of the same kind ex^mmuni. 
from religious and social communion. Pew interdictions can be cation, 
more fearful than that which Sophocles puts into the mouth of 
CEdipus, against any one who knowingly concealed the murder 
of Laius, tov av?p a iravfo tovtov , k . r. X. {(Ed. Tyr . 231.) 

Roman History does not furnish a similar example ; for that 
which has often been cited from Plutarch (Crassus) does not 
seem to the purpose; but Csesar has described forcibly the 
effects of excommunication among the Grauls, while speaking of 
tho Druids. Si quis privatus aut publicum eorum decreto non 
stetit, sacrijiciis interdiennt. Ilac poena est apud eos gravissima. 

Q ui bus it a est inter dictum, in numero impiorum et sceleratorum 
habentur . Ab Us omnes decedunt , aditum eorum sermonemque 
defugiunt , ne quid ex contagione incommodi accipiant. Neque 
Us petentibus jus redditur , neque honos ullus communieatur . I)e 
Bell. Gall. vi. 13. 

7. Stoning andthe sword seem to have been the common modes stoning, 
among the Hebrews of indicting capital punishment. When the 
former method was adopted — and this w as the more common 
practice — the witnesses were first to throw, and then all the people 
present, till the miserable and mangled criminal perished beneath 
tho overwhelming show r er of deadly missiles (Lev. xx. 10; Num. 
xv. 35, 36 ; Deut. xvii.7). Capital punishment by the sword was 
probably performed sometimes by the executioner thrusting sword, 
nis deadly weapon into the bowels of the criminal or condemned 
person ; but there is no doubt that little attention was paid to 
the mode of thus despatching him. We read that Benaiah 
fell upon tho \ictims of his official wrath ; hence implying that 
in whatever position he found them he suffered them to remain, 
while he performed his deadly work by ' “ hewing them in 
pieces.” *(1 Sam. xv. 33 ; 1 Kings, ii. 25, 29, 31, 84, 46.) Other 
matters connected with this painful subject are thus treated by 
Dr. JSTevin. 1 

“ Stoning and slaying with the sword were the only capital 
punishments that belonged properly to the Israelites. There 
were, however, besides them, certain marks of infamy sometimes 
inflicted on the dead bodies of criminals, to add to the shame 
and disgrace of their death. ■ Such was — 1. Burning the body 


1 BibKoal Antiquities, pp. 214-220. 
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Various after it had been stoned. (Gen. xxxviii. 24; Lev. xxi. 0; 

mental" J° s b. vii. 15, 25). 2. Hanging it on a tree or gibbet: the 

person thus suspended was said to be accursed of God, an 
abomination in his sight. (Deut. xxi. 22, 23). 3. Heaping 
stones over the place where it lay, as a monument of shame. 
(Josh. vii. 26 ; viii. 29 ; 2 Sam. xxiii. 17.) 

“ Various other capital punishments are mentioned or referred 
to in the Bible, that were in use among other nations, some of 
which also were introduced among the Jews, as they came to 
have more intercourse than at first with foreign countries. Of 
this sort was beheading, which was a common punishment 
(Gen. xl. 17 — 19) ; and in the later times of the nation, the 
rulers of the Jews sometimes made use of it. (Matt. xiv. 
8 — 12 ; Acts xii. 2). But among the ancient Israelites, this way 
of execution was not practised. It was practised among the 
Egyptians, Persians, Greeks, and Homans. Other modes were 
— strangling (1 Kings xx. 31) ; burning alive in a furnace, 
which was used among the Chaldeans (Dan. iii. 6, 11, 15 — 27 ; 
Jer. xxix. 22) ; exposing to wild beasts (Dan. vi. 7, 12, 16 — 24 ; 
I Cor. xv. 32) ; beating to death, which among the Greeks was 
inflicted on slaves ; cutting asunder, and sawing asunder. (Dan. 
ii. 5; Luke xii. 46; Heb. xi. 37). Isaiah, the Jews say, was 
' sawn asunder by Manasseh ; but perhaps the story is only one 

of their numberless fables. There were various other con- 
trivances, some of them very cruel, to put men to a violent 
death, which it ib not necessary to mention. One more, how- 
> ever, calls for notice ; and it is entitled to particular considerar 

tion. I mean the Cross. 

Crucifixion. “ Crucifixion was a common method of punishment among 
several ancient nations ; especially among the Persians, Cartha* 
gihians, and Homans. It was according to its use with the 
latter people, that the J ews became acquainted with it ; and it 
was because he was put to death by Homan authority, that the 
Lord Jesus Christ was made to suffer its cruel torture. (John 
xviii. 31, 32; xii. 32 — 34). The cross was employed,, among 
the Homans as a punishment for robbers, assassins, and j$Sels. 
Slaves especially, when they were guilty of great offences, were 
put to death in this way. Hence, crucifixion was held to be 
the most shameful and degrading death which a man could 
suffer. The cross, in public opinion, had in it even more of 
disgrace and reproach than the gallows now hps with us. It 
was therefore an exceeding humiliation which the ever-blessed 
Eedeemer, who thought it not robbery to be equal with- God, 

‘ . consented to endure, when, “ being found in fashion as a man, 
h^ltoinbled himself and became obedient unto; deathr-eww the 
dttiim&f the cross ” (Phil. ii. 6—8; Jleb.jjm. 2). ; So great 
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was the degradation of such a death esteemed to be universally, 
that a most powerful prejudice against the gospel was every- 
where excited, on account of its author having suffered the 
shame of dying in this way. The Gentiles were ready to treat 
the apostles with the greatest contempt, for preaching a reli- 
gion that offered salvation by the death of a man that had been 
crucified; and it continued to be long after a taunting reproach 
cast upon Christians, that their leader, whom they worshipped 
as a God, had expired as a malefactor on the cross. The scandal 
of such a death was no less in the estimation of the Jews ;, 
and besides, they considered the person who suffered it to be 
accursed of God, according to the law in Beat. xxi. 23, which 
declares every one that is hanged upon a tree to be thus made 
a curse. (Gal. iii. 13). To trust in such an one as the great 
Messiah and Saviour, w r as therefore in their view the greatest 
madness and folly. (1 Cor. i. 23, 24). The apostles, on tho 
other hand, and all such as were led by the Spirit of God to lay 
hold of eternal life by faith, gloried in their Master’s cross* 
What to others seemed shameful and vile, they esteemed most 
precious and worthy of all admiration. In the face of the 
world, they counted all things but loss for the sake of Christ 
and Him ceucified. (Kom. i. 1(5 ; 1 Cor. ii. 1, 2). 

“When the sentence, thou shalt yo to the cross, was passed by 
the magistrate upon any one, the unhappy man was in the first 
place stripped of all his clothes, with only a single covering 
left around the loins, and severely scourged with rods or whips. 
So cruel was the scourging, that death sometimes took place 
under it. After this treatment, which in. a great measure took 
away all his strength, he was compelled to carry the cross on 
which he was to be hung (and it was by no means a light bur- 
den), to the place of execution. This was commonly a hill 
near the public road, not far out of the city or town. As he 
passed along the way to this place, smarting w T ith pain, and 
ready to faint by reason of the dreadful stripes lie had already 
relfeived, and groaning under the weight of his own cross, the 
nailing rabble loaded him with insult, mockery, and wanton 
cruelty. Having reached the appointed spot, the infamous 
tree , as it was sometimes called, was taken from his shoulder 
an& %mly fixed in the ground. It consisted of a piece of tim- 
ber standing upright like a post, not generally more than ten 
feet high, and crossed by another considerably smaller, either 
altogether at the top, so as to resemble in its whole form the 
letter T, or only a little distance below it. The person to be 
crucified, having first been presented vfith some kind of stupi- 
fying drink, to deaden tho sense of pain, was then lifted up, 
and nailed to the fatal wood by four large spikes, driven one 
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through each hand and foot. The hands were fastened to the 
cross piece, with the arms stretched out and raised somewhat 

above the head ; the feet, to the 
upright beam, down toward the 
ground. To prevent the hands 
from being torn away from the 
nails by the weight of the body, 
there was a short piece of wood 
made to stick out from the middle 
of the beam just mentioned, for 
the’ sufferer to sit upon. Hence, 
he was sometimes said to ride upon 
the cross , or, to rest upon the sharp 
cross. On the cross piece, di- 
rectly over his head, as he hung 
thus exposed to the gazing multi- 
tude, an inscription or title was fixed, declaring, in large letters, 
the crime for which he was thus punished. In some cases the 
condemned person was nailed to the cross before it was set up, 
and so lifted up together with it, when it was raised and fixed 
in its proper standing position. The first method, however, 
seems to have been the most common. The execution was 
performed by four soldiers, each of them driving one of the 
spikes, who, it appears, had a right, on account of this service, 
to the garments of the man that ’was put to death. (John xix. 
23, 24). In this awful situation the victim of the cross was 
left to suffer, till death came to relieve him from its power. 
This, however, did not take place commonly till the third, and 
frequently till the fourth or fifth day. (Mark xv. 44.) "VVhile 
any signs of life appeared, the cross was watched by a guard. 
After death, the body was often left hanging till it wasted away 
with corruption, or was devoured by birds of prey and ravenous 
beasts ; for it was generally so low, that these last could 
roach at least the lower part of it. In the province of Judea, 
however, it was allowed to depart from the general practice, 
way of indulgence to the Jews, with whom it was not lawfufetd 
leave a malefactor’s body all night upon a tree or any sort of 
gibbet. (Deut. xxi. 23). Among them, therefore, crucified 
persons were buried on the day of their crucifixion ; and their 
death, on that account, was hastened by other means, such as 
kindling a fire under the cross, letting wild bpasts loose upon 
them, or breaking their bones with a mallet. In the case of 
our Saviour, no such means were necessary : he died in a few 
hours; but to be sure that he was really dead, one of the sol- 
ders pierced his side with a spear.. £Jo(ul xix. 31^-35). 

“ Such was the manner of death which the Lord of glory hqgi* 
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►bled bimself to endure, when he laid down his life for a sinful 
and ruined world. His crucifixion was attended, while it lasted, 
with all the circumstances of indignity and horror that usually 
accompanied the punishment. But it was marked, besides, 
with peculiar and extraordinary inhumanity, such as common 
-custom was not acquainted with. It was a scene of the most 
.unfeeling insult and cruelty, from its commencement to its 
close. Jews and Gentiles joined to accomplish the work of 
♦shame and awful guilt. 

“ The pain that was suffered in crucifixion was exceedingly 
severe. By reason of the scourging, the back was all torn 
with wounds, and these being exposed to the air, became, by 
their inflammation, a source of keen distress. Because the 
hands and feet abound particularly with nerves, which arc the 
instruments of all feeling, nails driven through these parts 
could not fail to create the most lively anguish. The body 
was placed, moreover, in an unnatural position, the arms being 
.stretched back, in order to be nailed to the cross piece above, 
dn such a manner as to produce an oppressive feeling of un- 
easiness and constraint through the whole breast, which became, 
in a short time, an occasion of indescribable misery. This 
position, of course, could not be altered in the smallest degree, 
and the least movement which the sufferer might be led to 
make must have served only to provoke new torture from every 
wound. The cross, therefore, was full of cruelty, as well as of 
shame, and might well he dreaded. 

“ Having considered what it was literally to bear the cross, we 
may without much difficulty understand what it signifies 
figuratively. It can mean nothing less than to he ready to 
undergo the severest hardship, to face the most formidable 
danger, and to lay down even life itself, if the sacrifice should 
•be .required. Such a cross-bearer every follower of Christ is 
\commanded to be. (Matt. x. 38 ; xvi. 24). And he may not 
.dream that his faithfulness will not actually be brought into 
trial. ^The way to heaven is through much self-denial, labour, 

Whik&n this subject we must not omit a passing notice of 
the Av^Jfger of Blood, and Cities of Refuge. 

In th| earliest times, it was left altogether to the nearest Avenger of 
relation Hf^he person that had been killed, to execute punish- 
ment upon the murderer. In the common sentiment of society, 
this was not. only his right , but his duty also ; so that disgrace 
and reproach fell upon him, if he failed to perform it. Hence, 
it became with such an one* a great point of honour not. to 
leaye the blood of bis kinsman unrevenged, and this, added to 
the keen feeling of auger which naturally raged in his bosom, 
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inconve- urged him to mjtke the greatest exertions to overtake and 
theoistom ^^oy person by whose hand it had been shed. This plan 
of punishment was the most natural one in that simple state 
of society which was first common. Hence, it prevailed among 
all people; and because 1 the manners of many nations in the 
East have been handed down with very little alteration from the 
most ancient days, it still prevails to a considerable extent in 
that part of the world. It is in use also among the American 
Indians, and in various countries of Africa. It is easy to see* 
however, that such a plan must be attended with most serious 
evil. It is adapted to cherish feelings of bitterness and revenge, 
and to make them seem honourable; it is not likely to dis* 
tinguish between wilful murder, and such as happens without 
design ; and more than this, it tends to produce lasting feuds 
between families, one revenge still calling for another, and blood 
continually demanding new blood, so that, in the end, instead 
of one life, many are cruelly destroyed, in consequence of a 
single murder. Thus it is remarkably among the Arabs: 
families, and sometimes whole tribes, are set against each other 
in deadly hatred and war, by the retaliation which a crime of 
this sort produces ; and the enmity is handed down from fathers 
to sons as a sacred inheritance, until either one party is com- 
pletely destroyed, or satisfaction made, such as the side to whom 
the injury was first done may agree to accept. The true interest 
of society, therefore, requires that a different plan of punish- 
ment should be secured ; that its execution should be taken out 
of the hands of the nearest relation, and put into those of the 
civil magistrate. 

This most ancient plan of punishment, in case of murder, 
was the one in use among the Jews before the time of Moses ; 
for the Avenger of blood is spoken of, in the law which he gave, 
as a character well known. Under the direction of Gr6d, he did 
not do away the old custom altogether; for although in its 
whole nature it was an evil, the feelings of the people were, 
nevertheless, so thoroughly wedded to its usage, that, without 
a miraculous control upon their minds, it was not to be expected 
they would consent to relinquish entirely the right d£ private 
vengeance which it allowed. Some indulgence, therefore, was 
granted in this case, it seems, like that which was permitted in 
the case of divorce, ‘‘on account of the hardness of their 
hearts/* (Matt. xix. 8). At the same tkne, a beautiful 
and wise arrangement was made, to correct the most serious 
disadvantages with which it had been before accompanied,, 
which* in fact, while it* left some form of the ancient custom, 
cities of gaveii a new nature altogether. Cities of refuge Wefe appointed, 

refuse. three on each side of Jordan, with straight and good Toads 
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leading to them from every direction, to any of which the 
murderer might fly ; and if he got into it Before the avenger 
overtook him, he was safe from his rage until he had a fair trial, 

If it was found that he was indeed guilty of wilful murder, he 
was delivered up to the avenger to he destroyed, and not even 
the altar was allowed to protect him : but if it was found that 
the murder had not been intentional, he was allowed to remain 
in the city of refuge, where none might come to do him evil ; 
and on the death of the high priest, he might return in security 
to his ow n home. (Ex. xxi. 12 — 14 ; Num. xxxv. 9 — 29 ; Deut. 
iv. 41 — 43 ; xix. 1, 13; Josh. xx. 1 — 9.” 

The six cities of refuge were, on this side of Jordan, Kedesh Six cities of 
of Naphtali, Hebron, and Shechem ; those beyond it were refuffe * 
Bezar, Golan, and Bamoth- Gilead. The Jews were also com- 
manded, whenever they extended their borders, to establish 
three more cities of refuge : as this was not done, the Eabbies 
teach that Messiah at his coming will fulfil the command. 

Besides these cities, the temple, and especially the altar of 
burnt offerings, enjoyed the privilege of an asylum. (Michaelis, 
vol. ii.) 



[Warriors. Prom the Assyrian Marble*.] 

Wab forms a very important article of the Jewish economy, War. 

so that all Israelites carried arms, and were trained to their 
use. At the age of twenty they were considered fit for service, 
and from that moment were regarded as soldiers, subject to a 
call upon every exigency (Comp. Numbers, i. 2, 3 ; xxvi. 2). 

As every one held himself responsible to a call to military 
service, the W'hole population might be summoned to meet, if 
occasion required, in one vast army at once. Ordinarily, however, 
only a small part was chosen. Martial law was executed on 
those who refused the summons to war. No wages were paid 
to the soldiers ; they were supported at their own expense, or 
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that of their parents (Judg. xx. 10 ; 1 9am.- xvii.- IT — 20 }] 
which of course tended to the abbreviation of warlike campaigns. 
They speedily came to battle, and in most cases a decisive blow 
was at once struck. .The Jewish republic neither required' 
standing armies nor foreign mercenaries. 

Prociama- When an army was collected, a proclamation was made to 
release certain classes from the necessity of serving, and allow-- 
ing them to return home. 

“ And the officers shall speak unto the people, saying, What man. is there 
that hath built a new house, and hath not dedicated it? let him go and 
return to his house, lest lie die in the battle, and another’ man dedicate it. 
And what man is he that hath planted a vineyard, and hath not yet eaten 
of it ? let him also go and return to his house, lest he die in the battle, and 
another man eat of it. And what man is there that hath betrothed a wife, 
and hath not taken her ? let him go and return unto his house, lest he die 
in the battle, and another man take her. And the officers shall speak 
further unto the poople, and they shall say, What man is there that is 
fearful and fainthearted? »let him go and return unto his house,* -lest his 
brethren’s heart faint as well as his heart.”— Deufc. xx. 6 — 8. 

At tbe conclusion of the war, the army was at first- entirely 
disbanded; but in the time of the kings some soldiers were 
always kept in service : David had, besides his life-guard, twenty- 
four thousand men employed. The whole was divided into 
twelve bodies, and each required to perform his service in 
course, a month at a time (1 Ohron. xxvii. 1 — 15.) 
commander The Commander-in- Chief was called the Captain of the Host, 
iit-chief, &c. amhhis authority was great (2 Kings, iv. 18). Generals and 
kings, had armour-bearers, who, besides carrying the arms of 
their masters, issued their commands to the subordinate cap- 
tains of thousands, hundreds, and fifties. Previously to the 
time of Solomon, the Israelitish army consisted of infantry ; 
then horsemen and chariots were introduced. In order to 
Priests with encourage the troops, priests accompanied them to battlejlfnd 
the u-oops. the charge was sounded on the sacred trumpet (Pfcut. xx. Sfr. 3 ; ' 

Numb. x. 9, 10). v;? " 

Attack. Night attacks are common in eastern warfare, as is alsog.fche 
practice of making sudden* and unexpected' descents from 
different ft points upon an enemy. The noise and uproar of an 
Arab battlo would lead one unaccustomed to their clamorous 
mode of warfare to imagine that the encounter was of a most 
sanguinary character; but, to his agreeable surprise, he would 
find, at the close of the skirmish, that probably no life had been 
lost, or at most that one or two only had perished. The melan- 
choly fact of a dozen or two having been killed, would be a sub- 
, je^ffor remembrance and conversation for many years among 

• . tfcevarious tribes. ‘ * 

It is one of the legitimate rights and privileges ofArabwar-* 
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fare, when captives and booty carried off by an enemy are 
rescued by another — a third party (a party not concerned in 
the original quarrel) to surrender to them all the restored pro- 
perty as a reward for their valour, the persons only of. the 
captives being required. This custom illustrates the language 
of the King of Sodom to Abram, “ Give me the persons, and 
take the goods thyself.” (Gen. xvii. 21.) < 



L Bedouin Battle.] 


In times of war, the wealthy inhabitants of towns and vil- Fli*M to tlto 1 - 
lages bury their most valuable metallic property in the ground, mountttiD ** 
and send off the lighter valuables to some neighbouring moun- 
tains for concealment. N or is it an uncommon practice for the 
inhabitants to flee almost en masse to a similar retreat, on 
hearing of the approach of a powerful enemy, carrying with 
them their wives, children, and domestic utensils on the backs 
of camels (see Matt. xxiv. 16 — 18). A hasty flight of this 
nature is not attended, in Eastern countries, with half the 
inconvenience that at first sight one might suppose, for their 
moveables consist of but a lew dishes, kettles, carpets, and 
other trifling necessaries. 

The war-chariot seems to have been used at a very early War-chariot* 
period among the eastern nations, particularly by the Oanaan- 
ltes, though not employed by the Hebrews till the age of 
Solomon. We are informed that Judah could not expel the 
inhabitants of the valley in the territory assigned to that tribe, 
because of their iron chariots. They had two w heels, generally 
two, sometimes three, or even four horses attached, a driver, 
who guided its course over the battle-ground, and a warrior, 
who fought from it standing with a spear or bow. Iron scythes 
were fixed at the extremity of the axles, and the warrior some- 
times fought standing on them. • 

Swords, bows and arrows, javelins and spears, or lialf-jnkes, Sword*. 
Were their weapons of warfare ; and, as the history of the 
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GKbeonites shows, they were skilful also iu the use of slings. 
'Their defensive armour consisted of shields, bucklers, pelmets, 



Chariot of Iron J 


Sword. 


Spear, 
Javelin, 
lance, dart. 


armour for the back and breast, and greaves to cover the legs. 
Sometimes machines were employed in cases of siege, to project 
great stones and arrow s. 

The sword was of two kinds, the larger and the smaller; the 
former having a single edge, resembling what we term a dagger, 
the latter having an edge on each side. 
ffPNT ■ 1 The edge of a sword was often called 

. ^ its mouth, and hence it was said to 

devour flesh and drink blctod. It was 

[SwordB ] carried in a sheath or scabbard fastened 

to the girdlo, so as to hang down on the thigh. Ilendfe the 
expression, “ G-ircl on thy sword” (Jerem. xlvii. 6; ‘Ez£k. xxi. 
9, 30 ; Judges, ii. 16 ; 2 Sam. xx. 8 ; Ps. xlv. 3). 

The spear or javelin was a long wooden staff with an iron 
point. The javelin was a spear of lighter construction, adapted 
to fling at the enemy. The dart was 
smaller than the javelin, and used iii a 
similar manner. The lance also re- 
— ~~ sembled the spear, but^was, lighter. 

War* or P »kes] * The spear had sometime a 'metallic 
shod at the butt end, th^ i$j&iight not 
be injured when stuck ground* 
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The bow and arrow are of ancient origin. Bows were made Bow and 
of wood or steel (Ps. xviii. 34). They were very strong, and * rrow * 
sometimes required great force to 
bend them. Hence the foot was 
used as well as the hand, treading 
on one end while the left hand pressed 
the other. Bending the bow was 
accordingly called treading it. The 
string was made of leather, horse-hair, 
or the tendons of animals. 4 The 
arrow was a slender missile shot 

from a bow, having a *point barbed 1 like a fish-hook 
(Ps. xxxviii. 2). The arrow was formed at first of reeds, after- 
wards of light wood. Job refers to poisoned arrows 
(Job, vi. 4); and fire was often conveyed by juniper wood, 
which kindled on the combustible baggage of the eriemy 
(Ps. xci. 5; cxx. 4). A case called a quiver , containing the 
arrows, was slung over the soldier’s shoulder, so that he 
might conveniently reach it to supply himself. The drawing 
of the bow was a test of strength. It is supposed that the 
Homan custom of shooting an arrow, or throwing a javelin, 
expressive of a declaration of war, was derived from the East. 

An instance of this symbolical practice is recorded in 2 Kings, 
xiii. 17. 

The sling was a very ancient weapon, and used to throw Sling . 1 
stones with the utmost possiblo force. The slingers ^ranked 
next to the archers in efficiency. The 
Benjamites are celebrated for their 
sl^in the use of the sling ; many of 
them being able to sling stones to a 
hair’s breadth, and not miss. They 
could also employ the left hand as 
well as the right (Judges, xx. 16; 

1 Chron. xii. 2). 

TJu? battle-axe seems to have been 
an Ancient and powerful weapon; 
pmp&bly a kind of club formed of 
wold, and capped with metal. The 
Egyptian battle-axe had a sword upon 
it, Curved like a bill. 

Enormous besieging -engines were 
constructed on the walls of cities in 
order to hurl great stones and arrows against assailants. Besieging 
TJmab caused such to be erected on Ihe walls of Jerusalem engines ’ 
(2 CWn. xxvi. 15). • 

Tb. a.1 k 






[Catapulta for throwing stones.] 

Battering- The battering-ram was devised at a very early period. It 
,am * . consisted of a long heavy beam of solid w ood, with a head of 

iron or brass at one end. At first it 
w r as carried by soldiers, and driven 
with violence against the wall; but 
[Battering Ram] was afterwards hung by means of long 

chains, so as to be balanced in the middle, and thus made to 
swing against it. 
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others were passed with a dextrous movement from one 
point to another to evade the enemy’s stroke, or repel it. 

They were usually made of light 
wood, or oziers woven together 
with a covering of bull’s hide, 
sometimes folded two or three 
times, or of brass or gold, polished, 
and frequently painted with cir- 
cles of various colours or figures. 

They were so formed as to pre- ^ buu 

sent on the side fronting the Wider.] 
enemy a surface more or less rounding from the centre to 
the edge ; and to render them slippery, as well as to preserve 
them from injury by wet, they were commonly anointed with 
oil (Isaiah, xxi. 5). The shield was held by the left arm, the 
hand passing through under two straps and grasping another 
small strap near the edge. It was also sometimes attached 
to the neck by a thong. 

The target was a shield of larger dimensions, and of great Target, 
weight (1 Sam. xvii. 6 ; 1 Kings, x. 10, 17). It resembled the 
Koman shield, and was in some instances four feet high and 
two and a half feet broad ; and so curved as to fit the body of 
the soldier. The loss of the shield in battle was deemed most 
disgraceful. 

The breast-plate , habergeon , or coat of mail , consisted of two Breastplate 
parts ; the one of which covered the fore-part of the body, and 
the other the back, both being fastened 
together at the sides by clasps or buttons. 

It was sometimes composed of wicker-work 
overlaid with a brass. plate; sometimes with 
folds of linen, cotton, or woollen cloth. 

The girdle , which encircled the waist, was 
an important article. It was often richly 
ornamented, and so made as to guard and yet 
facilft^pT movements . 

Gfmves or boots were designed for the pro- 
tectfqff of the legs. Those of Goliath were of 
brass Sam. xvii. 6). 

Ttil Mbnet was a guard for the head. It 
was 8 kind of cap made of thick, tough, ox- * LArmonr.i 
hide, covered with brass, or made of brass altogether (1 Sam. Helmet, 
xvii. 38). It was generally crowned with a plume or crest, 
perhaps of horsehair, as an ornament. In modern times a 
vizor was added to protect the face. • 

The allusion of the Apostle Paul to the various weapons of 
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defensive warfare as illustrative of tlie Christian conflict, is 
peculiarly beautiful : — 

“ finally, my brethren, be strong in the Lord, and in the power of his 
might. Put on the whole armour of God, that ye may be able to stand 
against the wiles of the devil. For we wrestle not against flesh and blood, 
hut against principalities, against powers, against the rulers of the darkness 
of this world, against spiritual wickedness in high places. Wherefore take 
unto you the whole armour of God, that ye may be able to withstand in the 
evil day, and having done all, to stand. Stand therefore, having your loins 
girt about with truth, and having on the breastplate of righteousness j And 
your feet shod with the preparation of the gospel of peace j Abovo all, 
taking the shield of faith, wherewith ye shall be able to quench all the fiery 
darts of the wicled. And take the helmet of salvation, and the sword of 
the Spirit, which is the word of God : Praying always with all prayer and 
supplication in the Spirit, and watching thereunto with all perseverance 
and supplication for all saints.” Ephes. xi. 10 — 18. 



[Captive Jews.] 



SECTION III. 


DOMESTIC LIFE OF THE ISRAELITES. 

The people of Israel may next be viewed in their domestic Domestic 
circumstances, from which the real character of a nation, no life * 
less than that of an individual, may often be most correctly 
deduced. 

Betrothing and Marriage. — The practice of betrothing Betrothing, 
was prevalent among the J ews. This consisted in an engage- 
ment for a marriage at a future time, and was generally deter- 
mined by the parents or brothers, without any consultation of 
the parties till they were introduced to the ceremony. It often - 
took place in early life, and was performed at least twelve 
months before the marriage, either by a written document or a 
piece of silver given to the persons espoused, before witnesses. 

The woman was then regarded as in fact the wife of the manj 
but remained with her parents ; and the engagement could not 
be nullified excepting by a bill of divorce. The betrothing 
frequently assumed the character of a mere pecuniary bargain. 

We have a remarkable specimen of this in the address of 
Shechem, respecting the daughter of Jacob, to her father and 
brother. “ Let me find grace in your eyes, and what ye shall 
say unto me I will give. Ask me never so much dowry and 
gift, and I will give according as ye shall say unto me : but 
give me the damsel to wile” (Gen. xxxiv. 11, 12). Jacob 
sdrved seven years for Rachel, because he had no money to offer. 
Concubines were more distinctly and unceremoniously pur- 
chased (Hosea, iii. 2). 

tpSo marriage ceremonies were carefully observed. The Marriage 
rfoegroom had young men with him to indulge m hilarity, 
ealted, in the New Testament, “the children of the bride- 
chalcroer” (Matt. ix. 15). Marriages w ere always attended with 
great feasts and rejoicings. The bride wore her most splendid 
attire, to which there are frequent allusions in the Prophets : as 
for instance, in Isaiah, lxi. 10, " I will greatly rejoice in the 
Lord, my soul shall be joyful in my God ; for he hath clothed 
me with the garments of salvation, he hath covered me with 
the robe of righteousness, as a bridegroom decketh himself 
.with ornaments, and as a bride adometh herself with her* jewels.’ * 
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It was customary to crown the married couple. When the 
ceremony was performed in the open air, which w r as not unfre- 
quent, a canopy was erected supported on four posts, under 



[Bride's Dress.] 


which the bridegroom stationed himself. The hride, deeply 
veiled, was led in beside him, and a covenant in writing seems 
to have been subscribed by the parties (Prov. ii. 17 ; Mai. 
ii. 14) ; and the near kindred of the parties solemnly blessed 
them. In modem times the rabbi reads the contract, and the 



[Bridegroom's Dress.] 


bridegroom places a ring on the forefinger of the bride’s left 
hand. In the evening the parties were conducted to their 
n$vr abode with torches, and lamps, and in great ppinp. The 
JBwjrii lasted seven days, with the festive accompaniments of 
and music. Many guests were invited* of whom one 
$^raised to a temporary authority, and was teheed the ruler 
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or governor of the feast (John, ii. 8, 9). Another, nearly 
related to the bridegroom, acting in his name, was “ the 
Paranymph,” called the friend of the bridegroom (John, iii. 29), 

As it regards the duties of the Hebrew paranymphs (d'iitmm), The 
it has been remarked by a late writer, that they were so Paranymplu 
revolting and unmanly, that nothing but that inveterate pre- 
scription, which so often divests national customs of unseem- 
liness in the eyes of those to whom they have become familiar, 
could have reconciled a comparatively civilized people to their 
toleration and practice. We dare not quote, even in a learned 
language, the very curious, but somewhat too broad particulars, 
upon which Selden has ventured, in the 16th chapter of the 
2nd book of his Uxor Ebraira ( Opera , ii. 636.) It may 
suffice to say that the Talmudists inform us it was their 
duty pernoctari in loco Sponsi et Sponsce , fyc. A recollection 
of this remarkable custom throws strong light upon the 
reply of John the Baptist 
to the Jews who inquired 
concerning the respective 
ministries of our Saviour 
and himself. “ He that 
hath the bride,’* answered 
John, “ is the bridegroom; 
but the friend of the bride- 
room, which standeth and 
eareth him, rejoiceth be- 
cause of the bridegroom’s 
voice o be <j>t\og tov 
vvp0iov 6 eorriKutc Kal a kovwv 
avrov \ap <j. \alpei bia r»)v 
<pu) vqv tov vvptylov. John, 
iii. 29. Ubi dum vocis Sponsi , ut et alibi Sponsee , passim , mentio fit , 
vocem mutuos Conjugum affectus atque exhilariti animi invicem 
effata indicantem denotaridubium nonest ; quamaudire atque obser - 
vare etiam inter primaria Paranymphorum officia fuisse, indeque 
more nuptiali Icetari ex hoc loco colligimus. The Babbies, con- 
tinues Selden, maintain that the archangels G-abriel and Michael 
Acted as paranymphs to Eve (in Bereshith Babha parash, 8.) 

When the marriage was celebrated in the higher circles, the 
guests received magnificent garments, which were hung in a 
chamber through which they passed, and each robed himself 
before entering the banquet-hall. No religious ceremony Marriage 
appears to have been performed on the occasion, unless the 
simple prayers of the father and friends may be so denominated. 

They neither went to the temple, nor invited the priests, nor 
offered sacrifices : it was viewed altogether in the light of a 
civil contract. 



[The Bride and Bridesmaid.] 
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Desire for The desire of children, which is bo natural to the humdn 
children* breast, and which the corruption of society, superaddod to* the 
political difficulties of modern times, has partly extinguished, 

, appears to have been a most ardent passion in the bosom of 
every Israelite. This feeling was kept in perpetual vigoui* by 
the authorized expectation of the promised Messiah, who was 
to bo bom among them ; but at what precise period, was con- 
cealed amidst the clouds of prophecy. Hence they were excited 
to noble anticipation, by the very uncertainty of those circum- 
stances of time, place, and family, which long shadowed the 
incontestible fact itself of his manifestation. The wish for 
children was not repressed among the Israelites by the pre- 
valence of expensive habits and the consequent apprehension of 
being incapacitated to provide sufficient maintenance for a 
numerous offspring : quite the reverse ; for their mode of life 
was extremely frugal, their clothing simple, and their habits 
such, that children, instead of proving an incumbrance, were 
Advantages directly beneficial, by being trained to assist them in their 
of children. i a |j 0Urs# Their only ambition was to bequeath their little 
inheritance entire to their children, and perhaps in a superior 
state of cultivation to its original condition ; and as to their 
daughters, no one thought of seeking them for their wealth, 
but on account of the tribes and families with which they stood 
connected. 


Infertility 

dishonour- 

able. 


Polygamy. 



In this state of society, the married life was naturally looked 
upon as dishonoured by infertility , and many scriptural instances 
occur of pious women bemoaning it as a calamity. This senti- 
ment is indeed evidently sanctioned by Scripture itself, in all 
whose representations parents are spoken of with marked com- 
mendation, when surrounded with a numerous posterity, and 
which expressly states, that “ children’s children are the crown 
of old men.” The law that a man should marry the widow of 
a deceased brother, when he died childless, was evidently* 
founded on this sentiment, so consonant with the precept t% 
“ multiply and replenish the earth.” It is further' obvious, 5 
that polygamy originated from the same source ; and though it* 
was a violation of the first law of marriage, which united an 
individual man and woman together in that endearing bond* 
yet the deviation was tolerated, both on account of the* 
thin state of the population, and the imperfect condition of 
society, upon a principle similar to that intimated by our 
Saviour, when he declares that Moses permitted divorce on 
account of the hardness of their hearts. (Matt. 19, vui.)’’ It 
spears, likewise, from the inspired history, that they had con- 
inmes as well as wives, who were inferior to them chidfly in 
^^circumstance of inheritance, in which the of 
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the legal marriage enjoyed the preference. These practices Arguments 
were evidently incongruous, and ill adapted to promote domestic JSjJJJuy, 
comfort j in fact, the experience of past ages shows that they 
were attended with calamitous results, and must ever be 
regarded as a proof of weakness, if not of absolute criminality. 

Had the Creator at first perceived that a plurality of wives was 
most conducive to human felicity, he would unquestionably 
have bestowed more than one upon man in his paradisaical 
Btate : because his wisdom must have known what was really 
best ; and the narrative evinces that bis goodness adopted 
every possible measure for completing the happiness of him 
who was placed at the very summit of the inferior creation. It 
has been remarked that Lameeh was the first polygamist on Lamech’a 
record, and from the little that the Scripture says concerning exaraple ‘ 
him, there is much room to fear he was not a very good man. 

The Jews were forbidden to form marriage alliances with the 
heathen, “ for ” said the Lord, “ they will turn away thy sons 
from following me, that they may serve other gods ; so will the 
anger of the Lord be kindled against you to destroy you sud- 
denly.” It was this error, the union of true worshippers of 
God with apostate women, which so rapidly hastened tho 
demoralization and overwhelming destruction of the antediluvian 
world. 

The Birthright. — The first-born son inherited peculiar The birth- 
privileges. He received a double portion of his father’s estate. ri K ht * 
(Deut. xxi. 17). He possessed some authority, similar to that 
of the father, over his younger brethren; at least when the 
father was taken aw r ay ; and was regarded with some peculiar 
respect, as the principal representative of the family. In the 
family of Jacob, as the first privilege was given to Joseph, so 
this second one was secured to Judah, because Bcuben had 
rendered himself Unworthy of his natural right, by gross sin. 

(1 Ohron. v. 1, 2). Before the giving of the law, advantages 
of a kind, yet far more important belonged to the birthright. 

The oldest son seems to have enjoyed a religious pre-eminence 
oyA the rest of the children, as well as a mere w r orldly supe- 
riority. The father of every family was its proper priest, 
whg|& business it was to offer sacrifice to God, in behalf of his 
wBBle house, as Job was accustomed to do. In case of his 
absenpe or death, this important office, we have reason to be- 
lief, fell to the first-born son. It appears, moreover, that 
G<f|, in the natural order of his providence and grace, dis- 
tributed his benefits not without some regard to this distinction The 
of birth ; appointing an inseparable connection between them 
and the father’s peculiar solemn blessing , while, in the* esta- 
blished order of things, this blessing came to be considered the 
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Abraham’s 

blessing. 


Figurative 
use of 
‘first-born. 


Adoption. 


proper right of the first-born. Such, at least, was the method 
which the Divine wisdom respected as regular, in the case of 
Esau and Reuben. By virtue of their birthright, they were 
authorized to expect a large measure of the rich Blessing 
pronounced on Abraham, to rest on each of themselves, and to 
be handed down continually in the line of their posterity, till 
it should, at last, be crowned with the accomplishment or the 
Great Promise — the appearance of that Seed in whom all the 
nations of the earth were to be blessed. Reuben lost his na- 
tural advantage in this respect by shameful wickedness; as 
before, Esau had sold hisfor a morsel of bread; thus profanely 
despising the rich spiritual blessings with which it was con- 
nected. The latter sought the blessing afterwards, “ carefully, 
with tears ;” but lie “found no place of repentance,” (or change), 
— no possibility of altering what was done, by a change in his 
father. (Heb. xii. 17.) The right of the priesthood was 
given, by the law, to the tribe of Levi, and the religious supe- 
riority of the first-born seems to have continued no longer. 
(Numb. iii. 12 — 18). It is easy to see, from what has been 
said, how the term first-born came to be used figuratively, to 
signify a character of highest dignity, or to denote anything 
of principal importance in its kind. “The first-bom of the 
poor” are those who are pressed with exceeding poverty. (Isa. 
xiv. 30). “ The first-born of death,” is a death of uncommon 

cruelty. (Job xviii. 13). So, to express the dignity of the 
saints, they are called “ the church of the first-bom.” (Heb. 
xii. 23). Christ is styled the Pirst-born of God, (Ps. lxxxix. 27 ; 
Heb. i. 6) ; also the “ first-born of every creature,” as being 
before all things— the Beginning and Head of creation, (Col. 
i. 15) ; again, the “ first-begotten from the dead,” as being the 
Beginning of the resurrection, and the Head of the whole family 
of believers, who are yet to rise. (Rev. i. 5). 

Adoption. — Among the Jews, as among other Eastern na* 
tions, the practice of adoption was recognised and practised:*; 
It not only existed among the ancient patriarchs*: but wa% 
observed by their successors the children of Israeli Calm^ 
indeed, argues that Jacob’s adoption of his two grandsons* 
Ephraim and Manassek, as recorded in the forty-eighth chap|djlf 
of the book of Genesis, ought to be regarded rather asf ' iC 
kind of substitution, by which he intended that each of them 
should be entitled to his lot in Israel, because he did .not 
bestow upon their father Joseph any inheritance ; but it is 
essentially the same act, though somewhat different in its 
application. Among fhe Israelites a surviving brother was 
^under an obligation to marry the widow of his decease^ rela- 
tjpn, in. case of his dying without issue; and the children* pf 
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this marriage were to be regarded as belonging to the departed 
brother, and to take his name. It appears, from the historical 
records of the Pentateuch, that the daughter of Pharaoh adopted 
Moses (Exod. ii. 10), and that afterwards Mordecai adopted 
Esther (Esther, ii. 7, 15). Similar customs prevailed throughout 
the eastern world. In the Gentoo laws, and the Institutes of 
Menu, the following regulations are found: — “He who is 
desirous to adopt a child must inform the magistrate, and shall 
perform the jugg [sacrifice], and shall give gold and rice to the 
father of the child whom he would adopt.* ' * “A woman may 
not adopt a son child without her husband’s order.” “ He who 
has no son, or grandson, or grandson’s son, or brother’s son, 
shall adopt a son ; but while he has one, he shall not adopt a 
second.” “ lie whom his father, or mother with her husband’s 
assent, gives to another as his son, provided the donee have no 
issue, if the boy be of the same class, and affectionately dis- 
posed, is a son given by water, i. e. the gift being conferred by 
the pouring of water. He who has no son may appoint his 
daughter to raise up a son to him, by saying, the male child 
who shall be born from her in w r edlock shall be mine, for tho 
purpose of performing my funeral obsequies. The son of a 
man is even as himself; and as a son such is a daughter thus 
appointed. The son of a daughter appointed as just mentioned 
shall inherit the whole estate of her father, who leaves no son. 
Between the sons of a son and of a daughter thus appointed 
there is no difference in law.” 

The law of Mahomet prescribes a very curious ceremony in 
adoption. The person adopted is required to pass through the 
shirt of tho adopter ; and henco the phrase, to draw another 
through one's shirt , is among them expressive of adoption. An 
adopted son is called Akietogli ; that is, the son of another life, 
— D’Herbelot, Bibl. Orient, p. 47. Calmet remarks, that some- 
thing of the same kind prevailed among the Hebrew's, and 
refers to the history of Elijah casting his mantle over Elisha, 
his disciple and successor, when he ascended in a fiery chariot 
t4| heaven; and to that of Moses, who dressed Eleazar in 
Aaron’s sacred garments, when that high-priest was about to 
b§ gathered to his fathers ; intimating by this act that Eleazar 
succeeded to the functions of the priesthood, and was, in a 
manner, adopted to exercise that dignity. f God assured Shebna, 
the captain of the temple, that he would deprive him of his 
honourable station, and substitute Eliakim, the son of Hilkiah, 
in his room. “And I will clothe him with thy robe, and strengthen 
him with thy girdle, and I will commit thy government into 
hi^ hand.” — Is. xxii. 21. The expressions used by St. P&ul, in 
various passages of the Hew Testament, are considered as illus- 
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trative of the same subject. — Rom. xiii. 14; Gal. iii. 27; Eph. 
iv. 24; Col. iii. 10; and by St. John. Comp. John i. 12; 
1 John iii. 2. 

This ceremony is frequently performed in the different parts 
of the East, merely by the adopting person exchanging girdles 
with the person adopted, who succeeds to all the privileges and 
possessions of a son. 

Education. — The subject of education stands in immediate 
connection with that of matrimony and of children ; and among 
the Israelites it seems to have borne a resemblance to tho 
discipline of the Egyptians and early Greeks. Corporeal 
strength, being in great estimation among them as a nation of 
soldiers, their exercises were of a nature calculated to promote 
this object. They appear to have been trained to lifting weights 
and running races : hence they were able to convey intelligence 
of the issue of battles with the utmost speed. Of Asahel, the 
brother of Joab, it is said that he was as light of foot as a wild 
roe. The use of the bow, and other military exercises, entered 
of course into their educational system. With regard to the 
cultivation of the mind, it must be admitted they did not 
propose a very extensive range ; for, adopting the prejudice 
that the study of the different languages was little meritorious, 
being equally in the power of slaves with those of the highest 
class in society, their attention was restricted chiefly to their 
own language, of which it may be said, that, although it bears 
evident marks of grandeur and antiquity, it has little of the 
copiousness, and still less of the elegance, of many other dialects. 
It is doubtful whether they were generally able to write, espe- 
cially as learned men in Scripture are introduced under tho 
name of scribes, as if the art of committing to writing were the 
profession of a separate class. With reading it was different, 
since they were laid under a religious obligation each one to 
consult for himself the oracles of God: it was their employment 
on the Sabbath or sacred day ; and tho remarkable contents of 
the inspired volume not only supplied ample materials, but 
suggested powerful motives to serious and frequent pfcrus^b 
Here was contained all that the world furnished of authentic 
history ; all that could particularly interest them in a national 
point of view, as being the record of those transactions in which 
their ancestors were busily engaged, and all that could authen- 
ticate their worship, and substantiate their illustrious descent. 

Domestic Influence. — It appears that parents had a right 
to sell their children, and they had ordinarily so much au- 
thority, that, after using every proper method of correction, 
■they were, in case of failure, to represent the circumstance to 
the* elders of the city, when the magistrate was empowered to 
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order the rebel to be stoned to death (Dcut. xxi, 18 — 21). The 
apprehension of so melancholy an end to determined perverse- 
ness would naturally operate in a powerful manner upon the 
junior branches of families, and generally restrain their irregu- 
larities. It was not unusual among the Jews, in the ordinary 
enumeration of children, to place the name of the most endeared 
first in order, irrespective of birth. (See Gen. v. 32 ; xi. 26.) 

The authority of a Jewish father, in his family, was very Parental 
great. AVe have seen already how absolute it was in providing auti,or,t y‘ 
for the marriage of a son or daughter. When a daughter 
married, she passed entirely into another family, unless she 
happened to have no brother, in which case she became heiress 
of her father’s estate. (Numb, xxvii. 1 — 9). A son continued 
to live, after marriage, in his father’s house ; and while ho did 
so, the father’s authority still rested upon him with full weight ; 
and, at the same time, upon the daughter-in-law, with all their 
children. The whole Scriptures inculcate on children, in the 
most solemn manner, the duty of affectionate respect and kind- 
ness toward their parents, as long as they lived. The law' 
requires parents, on the other hand, to train up their children, 
with the most unceasing diligence, in the knowledge of religion 
and in the fear of God. (Deut. vi. 7 ; xi. 19). The gospel 
enforces the same duty, with repeated admonitions. 

Kiddles. — From the riddles of Samson, and the avowed Kiddies, 
purpose of the Queen of Sheba’s visit to king Solomon, we 
should be led to infer that they were addicted to the use of 
enigmatical puzzles, which was the case also with the Greeks, 
and all the eastern nations. The book of Proverbs furnishes 
some curious specimens of this kind, and a few' occur in that of 
Ecclesiastes. These naturally connected themselves with pro- 
verbs, fables, and allegories, which w'crc commonly recited in 
verse, not only with the design of assisting the memory, but of 
promoting singing and musical entertainments. Several speci- 
mens of songs composed on the occasion of some memorable 
event arc distributed through the historical books ; as the song 
of Moses at the died sea, the song of Deborah, the song of 
Hannah, and others. The Psalms is a collection of sacred hymns, 
fraught with devotion, as well as preceptive wisdom. 

Musrc was always cultivated among the Jews 'grith great care Music, 
and assiduity, not only for religious purposes, but in domestic 
and social life: in fact, it has been the entertainment of all 
nations and at all times. In the annual pilgrimages to Jeru- 
salem it was employed to cheer their march, and the practice of 
it was not restricted to any particular class. 

Musical Instiujments were first invented by Jubal, the son Musical 
ofLamech. “He was the father of all such as handle tfye harp ,D8trun *ent# 
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and organ.” (Gen. iv. 22.) This has been beautifully adverted 
to by Drydon : — 

“When Jubal struck the cliordcd shell, 

His listening brethren* stood around ; 

And wondering, oil their faces fell 
To worship that celestial sound : 

Less than a god they thought there could not dwell 
Within the hollow of that shell, 

Which spoke so sweetly and so well 1” 



There was a variety of musical instruments, both wind and 
stringed, — as trumpets, flutes, drums, and various others, 
the precise description of which it is now diflicult to ascertain. 
The account, however, of Calmct (Diet. Art. Music) is concise 
and interesting. He states, that of stringed instruments 
the nabl (TOi), nebel or psaltery (Dan. iii. 5) are names which 
appear to be significant of the same instrument, and have 
considerable resemblance to the harp, the ancient cythara, or 
ten-stringed instrument : both were nearly of the iigure A, but 
tbe nablum or psaltery was hollow toward the top, and played, 
on toward the bottom ; but the cythara, or ten-stringed instru- 
ment, was played upon toward the top, and hollow below : both 
were touched either with the lingers or a small bow or fret. 
The minor , or ancient lyre, bad either six or nine strings, which 
were strung from top to bottom, and sounded by means of a 
hollow case, over which they passed. They Vere played upon 
in a similar manner. The ancient symphony resembled the 
modern viol. The sambuc was, it is believed, similar to the 
psaltery. The kugyah , or Hebrew’ organ, was composed of 
several pipes, of unequal length and perforation, which, like a 
issued a sound when blown into successively. This is the 
ancient pipe of Pan. The zalzelim , cymbal or cystra, was ail 
instrument of brass, of a clattering sound, in the form of a cap 
or hat, and struck one against the other, while held one in each 
hand. By galgelim , modern interpreters ^have understood the 
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sistrum , an instrument in frequent use among the Egyptians : 
it was nearly oval, and crossed by brass wires, which jingled 
upon being shaken, while their ends were 
secured from falling out of the frame by their 
heads being larger than the orifice which con- 
tained the wires. The Hebrew text speaks 
of shalishim , which the Seventy translate 
cymbal a, but Jerom, sistra ; an instrument, it 
should seem, of three sides, and it might be 
that ancient triangular instrument, which 
having several strings on either side, they 
were jingled together by a stick, and gave a 
sharp rattling sound. Mezilothiam arc also 
mentioned, translated likewise cymbal a ; but 
some render the term tintinabula , little bells. :Hu ^ ah '] 
Zechariah alludes to the period when on the mezilots of the 
horses shall be written “ Holiness to the Lord,” w hich confirms 



[Trumpets and Cymbals.] 

this interpretation, since bells were anciently worn by the 
horses trained for war, for the purpose of* accustoming them to 
noise. The bells fixed to the bottom of the robe worn by the 
high priest are denominated phaamun , by the Seventy RwcW, 
tintinabulum. 

Drums and timbrels are also mentioned, of wdiich there were 
different kinds. The Hebrew toph, (tpji), wdiich the Septuagint 
translators of the Bible have rendered rvfuravov, and which, in 
our English version, is interpreted by timbrel , is more probably 
the tambourine thau the drum ; of which instrument, however, 
it may be considered the parent. In most of the passages in 
which the sex of the performers can be determined, it is played 
by women, to whom the drum would seem but ill accommo- 
dated. Thus, it is Miriam who “ takes it in her hand” after 
the destruction of the host of Pharaoh, “ and all the women 
went out with her with timbrels and with dances (Exod. xv. 20). 
In like maimer the daughter of Jephtliah meets her unhappy 
father after his ill-omened victory (Judges, xi. 34). Ih the 
68th Psalm they are “the damsels who are playing upon the 
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timbrels ” and even in two other places (2 Sam. vi. 5, and 
1 Oliron. xiii. 8) wherein the timbrels are mentioned among the 
instruments, first on which “ David and all the house of Israel 
played before the Lord,” and secondly on which 44 David and 
all Israel played before God with all their might,” there is no 
ground for disbelieving that women formed part of the musical 
band. Kircher, in his Musurgia Universalis, describes the 
toph (of which he gives an engraving), as beaten by a rod, and 
resembling a kettle-drum. The European drums were most 
probably introduced from the same quarter during the Crusades. 

The Oriental kettle-drum (that best knowu to the Israelites) 
is formed like our own, though generally larger, of a deep brass 
basin, with a smaller opening at the lower than at the upper 
end *, it is called bus by the Arabs and Persians, and is covered 
with a net-work to deaden its sound ; but the naedreh (vulgarly 
pronounced nagdreh) which seems to be the favourite in the 
East, is a very diminutive instrument of the same kind. It 
consists of a pair of kettle-drums, small enough to be fastened 
to the girdle of the drummer, who strikes them with two sticks 
bent round at one end. They are well represented in Kmmpfer 
(Ainomit. Exot. p. 743; Tab.. Inst. Mus. fig. 9, 10). Many 
pairs of these naedrehs are introduced into every royal hand, 
the orchestra of w r hich is called naedreh-khdnah , as ivcll as 
naubet-khanah. They are enumerated by Abu’l Eazl among 
the insignia of royalty ; and there should always be twenty 
pair, more or less ; he says (Ay. Akb. i. 54), in the Naubet, 
when the beat of the naedreh at the peep of dawn w arns the 
people that they ought instantly to offer up prayers for the 
Emperor’s prosperity. The performance of the band of the 
naubet or watch, at certain intervals of the day and night, when 
the guard is relieved, is said to have been introduced into' 
Persia by Timur, but is probably much more ancient, for it 
seems to correspond with the royal band of the kings of Ba- 
bylon (Dan. iii. 5), which played at stated periods, and served 
as a notice that the people were to offer up prayers to the god 
whose image the King had set up. The imperial orchestra at 
Dehli, in the most brilliant period of the Moghul Empire, is 
described by "Bernier (Voyages, ii. 38). Over the great gate, 
which is in the middle of the side of this square (the Adon- 
khdss), there is a large divan, entirely open towards the court ; 
it is called the nagar-kanay {naedreh-khdnah ) , because it is the 
place where the trumpets, or rather hautboys,, and cymbals 
form a concert at certain hours of the day and 'night ; but it is 
a very strange concert tb the ears of an European newly arrived 
and unaccustomed to it. At a distance, he afterwards observes, 
it has affine and solemn effect. 
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Dancing. — Dancing seems naturally enough connected with Dancing 
the subject of singing and musical instruments ; and we have 
evidence that this was practised among the Israelites. It was 
resorted to on a great variety of occasions ; as those of victory, 
domestic joy, and religion. There were both secular and sacred 
dances, with accompaniments of instrumental music. The 
term nehitoth , which is found in the title of the fifth psalm, 
signifies dances or choirs of dancing women, and is derived from 
a root which means to dame. A remarkable instance of this 
nature occurs at an early period of the Jewish history. When 
Pharaoh and his hosts were drowned in the Red sea^ and the 
fugitive people of God obtained in consequence a complete 
deliverance from their enemies, Moses composed his celebrated 
song, recorded in the 15th chapter of the book of Exodus, and 
Miriam, his sister, appeared at the head of the women, to con- 
gratulate Israel upon this event, in responsive strains and 
dances, vying with the other sex in expressions of praise, and 
recognising with equal joy an interposing Providence : she in- 
spired the song, and led the dance. Moses exclaimed, “ .1 will 
sing unto the Lord and Miriam replied, with no tardy zeal, 

“ Sing ye to the Lord, for lie hath triumphed gloriously.” At 
a subsequent period, David, when animated to an extraordinary 
act of piety, upon the ark of God being brought from the house 
of Obededom into the city, disarrayed himself of his royal 
decorations, and, substituting the lighter linen vestment of the 
priests, danced before the ark in holy ecstasy of spirit. The 
taunting language of Michael upon that occasion, which pro- 
duced David’s vindication of his conduct, as an act of humility 
and zeal, proves how little capable irreligious persons a.re of 
estimating those characteristic demonstrations of an ardent 
piety, for which eminent saints have been always distinguished. 

From a collection of all the passages in Scripture in reference 
to dancing, it may be inferred : — 

1. That dancing was a religious act, or an act connected with 
notions of religion ; both in true and also in idol worship. 

** - 2. That it was practised exclusively on joyful occasions, such 
as national festivals or great victories. 

3. That it was performed on such great occasions only by 
one of the sexes. 

4. That it was performed usually in the day-time, in the open 
air, in highways, fields, and groves. 

5. That men who perverted dancing from a sacred use to 
purposes of amusement were deemed infamous. 

6. That no instances of dancing are found upon record in the 
Bible, in which the two sexes united in the exercise, either as 
an act of worship or amusement. 
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Lastly, that there are no instances upon record in the Bible 
of social dancing for amusement, except that of the “ vain 
fellows/* void of shame, alluded to by Michael ; of the religious 
families described by Job, which produced increased impiety, 
and ended in destruction ; and of Heredias, which terminated 
in the rash vow of Herod and the murder of John the Baptist. 1 

Dancing appears to have been practised at a very early 
period, and may be traced among all nations; but the pro- 
miscuous dancing of modern times does not seem to have been 
known among the Jews, unless we consider the reference in 
Job xxi. 11, 12, as some evidence of it. u They send forth their 
little ones like a Hook, and their children to dance. They 
take the timbrel and harp, and rejoice at the sound of the 
organ. They spend their days in wealth, and in a moment go 
down to the grave.’* This, like many other passages in Job, is 
rendered in an appropriate poetical form by Scott, an able 
critic as well as translator of' that ancient book. 2 

u A fry undisciplin’d, that skip around, 

Like want on kids upon the household ground ; 

Meanwhile tho sires, with music’s lightest airs, 

Flute, liarp, and timbrel, laugh at human cares, 

A long, long life in sensual bliss consume, 

Then instant drop, full mellow’d for the tomb.” 

This passage, however, does not convincingly shew that the 
promiscuous dancing of the sexes prevailed, even among the 
gay and worldly of those times. It might have been practised 
in the dance at the foot of Mount Sinai around the deilied calf 



[Egyptian Sacred Dance.} 

of Egypt, as recorded in Exod. xxxii. 6, 19, which was, however, 
buc an imitation for the occasion of the prevalent idolatry. 

1 See Bib. Cyelop. edited by Dr. Eadie, Art. Dance. 

3 f l^ie Book of J ob in English Verse, translated from the Original Hebrew, 
with Remarks, Historical, Critical, and Explanatory. 
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Salutations. — The Israelites, in common with the eastern 
nations, observed many civilities in their intercourse with each 
other. The term lord was used whenever they wished to 
express a marked respect. It is recorded particularly of Sarah 
that she applied this epithet to her venerable husband. The 
bowing and prostration of the body were also in use amongst 
them, often in Scripture termed worshipping. 



[Bowing.] 


Mr. Roberts remarks: “There is something very touching, 
and to an eastern mind very natural, in the action of Jacob 
(Gen. xxxiii. 3). Ilis arrangements also may be seen to the 
life at this day. His wives and children were placed behind 
him. They would be in a separate group, in order that Esau 
might the more easily see them. He would then walk for- 
ward, and cast himself on the earth, and rise again, till he had 
bowed seven times; after which (as be would walk a short 
distance every time he rose) he would be nearer to his brother. 
Esau could not bear it any longer, and ran to meet him, and 
fell on his neck, and kissed him and wept. Then came the 
handmaids and their children (T think 1 see them), and bowed 
themselves before Esau; the wives, also, according to their age, 
and their children, prostrated themselves before him. "What 
with the looks of the little ones, joined with those of the 
mothers, Esau could not help being moved. 

“ People in great distress begin to how to the earth when 
they are at a considerable distance from the man they wish to 
appease. But the regular mode of paying respects is as follows : 
to a king, a father, or an elder brother, how once ; before a 
priest, the temple, or the gods, three times.” 1 

The following are some of the forms of oriental bowing and 
worship : — It was common, as Mr. Roberts states, to manifest 
different degrees of respect, according to the rank or supposed 
importance of the person reverenced. Upon that remarkable 
occasion when David, after concealing himself in the cave in 
the wilderness of En-gedi, and having cut off the skirts of 
Saul’s robe privily, on going forth he cried after Saul, who turned 
to ascertain the person addressing hiln, and saw David, who 
“ stooped with his face to the earth, and bowed himself*” (1 Sam. 


1 Oriental Illustrations. 
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xxiv. 20), Eastern etiquette to tliis day is illustrative of this 
subject. When a Persian receives the visit of a superior of 
eminence, he crosses the open court of his house to meet him 
at the street-door ; if the distinction of the visitor he not quite 
so great, lie receives him at the entrance of the room ; if his 
equal, he simply rises from his seat ; if his inferior, he only 
makes a show of rising. 

Kissing was an ordinary mode of salutation. Sometimes the 
Orientals hissed the beard of the person whom they intended to 
honour, and sometimes they kissed the ground. At the present 
day, eastern salutations take up a considerable time. When an 
Arab meets his friend, he begins, while he is yet at a distance 
from him, to make gestures that may express his very great 
satisfaction in seeing him. When he comes up to him, he 
grasps him by the right hand, and then brings back his own 
hand to his lips, in token of respect. He next proceeds to 
place his hand gently under the long beard of the other, and 
honours it with ail affectionate kiss. He inquires particularly, 
again and again, concerning his health and the health of his 
family ; and repeats, over and over, the best wishes for his 
prosperity and peace, giving thanks to God that he is per- 
mitted once more to behold his face. All this round of gestures 
and words is, of course, gone over by the friend too, with like 
formality. But they are not generally satisfied with a single 
exchange of this sort ; they sometimes repeat as often as ten 
times, the whole tiresome ceremony, with little or no variation. 
Some such tedious modes of salutation were common also of 
old ; so that a man might suffer very material delay in travelling, 
if he chanced to meet several acquaintances, and should under- 
take to salute each according to the custom of the country. 
On this account, when Elisha sent his servant Gehazi, in great 
haste, to the Shunammite’s house, he said to him : “ If thou 
meet any man, salute him not; and if any salute thee, answer 
him not again.” (2 Kings, iv. 29.) So, when our Lord sent 
forth his seventy disciples, among other instructions he bade 
them “ salute no man by the way meaning, that their work 
was too important to allow such a waste of time in the exchange / 
of mere unmeaning ceremonies. (Luke, x. 4.) 

Dkess. — In a state of innocence the first parents of our race 
were destitute of clothing, and their original vestment was 
made from the leaves of the fig tree. Subsequently they were 
directed to employ the skins of animals as a covering, which is 
the meaning of the Hebrew' term. Long before the Flood, 
spinning and weaving, x>r needle-work, w r ere known, so as to 
form *a rude kind of cloth ; and this manufacture gradually 
advanced in perfection by the use of wool, cotton, and flax. 
This art was well understood in the time of Abrahat V' The 
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hyssus was a kind of silk formed out of the tuft of the pinna longa, 
a muscle. The beauty of the dress was considered as dependent 
on the colours. Blue was in the greatest estimation among 
the Jews, and moreover was regarded as the sacred colour. It 
abounded in the sacerdotal vestments, and in the hangings of 
the Tabernacle. But others also were highly esteemed. Thus, 
in the wilderness, “ all the women that were wise-hearted did 
spin with their hands, and brought what they had spun, both 
of blue and of purple, of scarlet and of fine linen.” 

The art of colouring, also, was understood. Sometimes a 
splendid white was produced by the skill of the fuller, and was* 
preferred on festival days by the rich and noble. To be clothed 
in white w as a mark of honour, and that colour has always been 
regarded as emblematical of purity and joy. Our Saviour 
promises bis saints they shall be “ clothed in wdiite raiment,’* 
and that they shall “walk with him in white.” When Christ 
w r as transfigured mi the Mount, his raiment became “exceeding 
white as snow, so as no fuller on earth can white them” (Mark, 
iv. 8). Kings and princes, when they appeared in state, were 
usually clothed in purple, a colour supplied from a shell-fish. 
Being very scarce, it was deemed more precious than gold. 
Scarlet also was worn as a mark of royalty and power. 

The tunic was probably the most ancient garment, and was 
in truth but a sort of enlargement of the primitive dress or 
apron. It was fitted pretty closely to 
the body, and sewn together at the 
sides. it was worn next the skin, 
reaching, as first used, to the elbows, 
afterwards below the knees, like a 
shirt, with arm-holes and sometimes 
sleeves. It was made of different kinds 
of cloth, but most commonly of linen. 

It was bound with a girdle encircling 
the w r aist ; but this clothing of an inner 
garment only was so slight that when 
nothing else was worn it was usual to 
say that a person w v as naked. “ Saul 
stripped off bis clothes and prophesied before Samuel . . . and 
lay down naked all that day and all that night” (1 Sam. xix. 24). 
It is said of Isaiah that he “ walked naked and barefoot three 
years for a sign and wonder upon Egypt and upon Ethiopia” 
(Isa. xx. 8). Of Peter it is recorded that “ he girt his fishers* 
coat unto him (for he was naked), and did cast himself into 
the sea” (John, xxi. 7). That which our Saviour wore was 
“without seam, woven from the top throughout” ‘(John, 
xix. 23). 



[Dress. J 


Colouring-. 


The tunic. 
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upper Immediately over the tunic was the upper or outer garment , 

garment. ca ll cc [ also the cloak. This was simply a piece of cloth nearly 
scpiare, several feet in length and in breadth. It was wrapped 
round the body or tied over the shoulders, fastened with clasps 
or buckles. The two corners were drawn over the shoulders, 
so that it hung down in front, which were called its skirts or 
wings. The Arabs wear precisely such a garment in the present 
day. It was frequently used for carrying any i 1 lings the wearer 

collected, as herbs and fruits 
(2 Kings, iv. 89). The Is- 
raelites carried their kneading- 
t roughs, when they went out 
of Egypt, “ bound up in their 
clothes, upon their shoulders” 
(Exod. xii. 31) : and this illus- 
trates our Lord’s allusion — 
u Give and it shall be giveuunto 
you, good measure, pressed 
down, and shaken together, 
and running over, shall men 
iimssMf m«h.] give into your bosom” (Luke, 

vi. 38). The Arabs use this garment so as to expose only the 
right arm. The poor employed it as their bedding at night ; 
on which account it was unlaw ful to keep it as a pledge after 
sunset (Exod. xxii. 26, 27). “ They cause the naked to lodge 

without clothing” (Job, xxiv. 7). In an ampler form it was 
called a robe or mantle. The law required that there should he 
fringes or tassels on the four corners of this garment, with a 
blue ribbon, to remind the people of the commandments of God 
(Numb. xv. 38). The Pharisees had these made remarkably 
large, that their religion might be seen of men (Mat. xxiii. 5). 
These were the garments spread before our Lord on his en- 
trance into Jerusalem (Mat. xxi. 8). 

In winter fur dresses or skins were worn, as at present, in 
the East. The term. rendered robe in Jonah, iii. 6, is supposed 
to mean a fur garment; that rendered sheets (Judges, xiv. 
12, 13) to refer to some garment worn next the skin, the same 
probably as the fine linen in Prov. xxxi. 24, Is. iii. 23, Mark, 
xv. 46. The linen cloth w'as, it is supposed, an article of bed- 
clothing, which might be caught up and thrown on in haste ; 
which explains the reference to the young man following Christ 
when the disciples fled. 

It was common to dispense with the upper garment when 
engaged in any labour <3r service, as our Lord did when he 
washed the feet of his disciples, and Peter when employed in 
fishing (John, xiii. 4, xxi. 7). David uncovered himself when he 
danced before the Lord £2 Sam. vi. 14, 20). 
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The girdle was a simple belt or band of cord, either of leather Thc £ irdle - 
or when more costly wrought of cotton or ihix, and even linen, 
adorned with precious stones, embroidery, and beautiful orna- 
ments (Ezck. xvi. 10). It was about six inches broad, and 
fastened round the body with a clasp, sometimes long enough 
to encircle the body two or three times. It served to bind the 
garments. Jn the house, or when unemployed, the wearer 
generally laid it aside ; but when any active service was neces- 
sary it was drawn tight round thc Joins, otherwise the loose 
drapery of the dress would hinder exertion, i fence the ex- 
pression “ gird ii]) thc loins.” To “ loose the girdle” was to 
yield to repose and indolence. “ None shall slumber nor sleep, 
neither shall the girdle of their loins he loosed” (Is. v. 27). 

The metaphorical allusion is obvious — “gird up the loins of 
your mind;” that is, be active, diligent, devoted. The girdle 
at once protected and braced the body, as well as held the gar- 
ments in graceful folds. 

The girdle was used to carry weapons, and was therefore 
especially important to the soldier. When a sword was carried 
it was fastened to the belt. (2 Sam. xx. 8.) It was also used 
to carry money, or other things, as handkerchiefs, smoking 
materials, and professional implements. (Secretaries, and 
writers in general, were accustomed to have an inkhoru fixed 
upon it. Two girdles seem lo have been frequently worn; one 
for the tunic, the other for the upper garment. 

There was a distinction between the dress of men and 


women in the East, though less 
marked than with us, and the 
exchang j of dresses was expressly 
forbidden by Moses, because it was 
very common with the heathen, 
and connected w ith their idolatry. 
The ordinary dress of females was 
a loose, flowing outer garment, 
with a belt and a veil. 1 A variety 
of the articles of female dress 
are mentioned by the Prophet 
Isaiah. 



^Female Dress.] 


1 At the present day, the unmarried Jewesses in the neighbourhood of 
the sea of Galileo “ wear the hair exposed, but the married women stu- 
diously conceal it. To make up for it, the heads of the latter are profusely 
ornamonted with coins and gems, and any quantity of another’s liair, the 
proliibition only extending to their own. Their dress is a boddicc, a short 
narrow-skirted gown, and pantalettes gathered at the ankles. Unlike the 
Turkish and the Arab women, they sometimes wear stockings. The boddico 
is opened in front, and the breasts are held, but not restrained, by loose 
open pockets of thin white gauze,” — Lieut. Lynch. # 
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Veil. 


“ Moreover, the Loed saith, Because the daughters of Zion are haughty, 
and walk with stretched forth necks, and wanton eyes, walking and mincing 
as they go, and making a tinkling with their feet ; Therefore the Lobi> 
will smite with a scab the crown of the head of the daughters of Zion, and 
the Loud will discover their secret parts. In that day the Loud will take 
away the bravery of their tinkling ornaments about their feet, and their 
cauls, and their round tires like the moon, the chains, and the bracelets, 
and the mufflers, the bonnets, and the ornaments of the legs, and the 
head-bands, and the tablets, and the ear-rings, the rings, and nose-jewels, 
the changeable suits of apparel, and the mantles, and the wimples, and the 
Crispin g-pins, the glasses, 1 and the fine linen, and the hoods, and the 
veils.” (Isaiah, iii. 16 — 23). 

The veil was an important part of female dress. In early 
times it was not deemed essential, but in latter ages no woman 
of any rank could be seen in public without a veil. Veils were 
of various kinds. Sometimes they covered the whole body 
from head to foot; at other times merely the face and head, or 
breast. Sometimes they hung down in front only from the 
nose or eyes, and again spreading over the top of the head, 
like a cap, from the bottom of the forehead, and falling down 
behind. Lane describes an Egyptian lady’s veil as follows . — 
“ A long piece of white muslin, embroidered at each end with 
coloured silks and gold, or of coloured crape ornamented with 
gold thread and spangles, rests upon the head, and hangs 
down behind nearly or quite to the ground. This is called 
‘ tarhah it is the head veil, and cau he drawn forward to 
cover the face at pleasure. This veil is always worn in the 
house. The riding or walking attire of an Egyptian lady is 
called ‘ tazyureh.’ Whenever she leaves the house she wears 
a large loose gown, the sleeves of which are nearly equal in 
width to the whole length of the gown ; it is of silk, generally 
of a pink, a rose, or violet colour. Next is put on the ‘ burko/ 
or face-veil, which is a long strip of white muslin, concealing 

1 Bishop Lowtli, Dr. Stock, and Mr. Dobson, render the word hero 
translated glasses , “ transparent garments,” like gauze, worn only by tho 
moat fashionable women, and such as preferred elegance to decency of habit. 
This sort of garment was afterwards in use among the Greeks. Prodicus, 
in his celebrated fable, exhibits the personage of sloth in this dress ; — 

« Her robe betrayed, 

Through tho clear texture, every tender limb, 

Heightening tho charms it only seemed to shade ; 

And, as it flowed adown, so loose and thin, 

Her stature showed more tall, more snowy white her skin.” 

This, like other Grecian fashions, was received at Rome when luxury began 
under the Emperors ; and was known by the terms multitia and coa, the 
flatter name having been giveA from the isle of Cos, whence they had been 
introduced. Transparent garments were sometimes worn even by men* 
■ but it was looked upon as a mark of extreme effeminacy. 
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the whole of the face, except the eyes, and reaching nearly to 
the feet. It is suspended at the top by a narrow band, which 
passes up the forehead, and which is sewed, as are also the two 
upper corners of the veil, to a band that is tied round the 
head. The lady then covers herself with a ‘ habarah/ which 
for a married lady is composed of two breadths of glossy black 
silk, each ell-wide, and three yards long (according to the 
height of the person), the seam running horizontally. "With 
respect to the manner in which it is worn : a piece of narrow 
black riband is sewed inside tlie upper part, about six inches 
from the edge, to tie round the head.” 

Anciently the covering of* the head w r as formed of cloth, Mitre or 
fitted round it with several folds, and in a variety of forms. It boimet * 
w r as called a mitre or bonnet. The mitres of the priests were 
higher than others, as w'ere those of princes. 

The crown , or diadem, w r as at first only a bead-band, made of Crown, 
silk or fillet, encompassing the head; but afterwards it became 
more splendid. It was usually a 
badge of princely distinction, and 
sometimes, as worn by kings, was of 
p urc gold. Occasionally it w as worn 
in battle. (2 Sam. i. 1:0, 12, 30.) 

It was also worn by queens (Est. 
ii. 17.), and a king wore as many 
crowns as he had kingdoms. The 
inscription on the high priest’s 
crown was significant of his sacred 
office and functions. The garland 
or crowr was worn by heroes and 
successful competitors in the pub- 
lic games of Greece. 




[Eastern Crowns.] 


A curious kind of head dress, with as curious a name, the Horn. 
Aorw, was worn as an ornament by Oriental women, and by 
warriors and distinguished men. It was hollow, of silver; four 
or five inches iu diameter at the base, and rising obliquely from 
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Horned 

Head-dress. 


Sandal and 
shoe. 



the forehead to a point. It is still used in the East. Many 
passages in Scripture refer to it ; such as “ God shall exalt 

the horn of his 
anointed.” — “ He 
cxalteth the horn 
of his people” — 
“ He hath raised 
up a horn of salva- 
tion for us in the 
house of his ser- 
vant David.” (1 
8am. ii. 10; Ps. 
oxlviii. If ; Luke, 
i. 09.) The horn 
is evidently signifi- 
cant of power and 

[Homed iread-Prrss.] hoilOUT. 

“ The most striking peculiarity of dress,” says Lieut. Lynch, 
speaking of Bid rout, k< was the tantur or horn, worn mostly by 
the wives of the mountaineers. It was from fourteen inches 
to two feet long, three to four inches at the base, and about 
ono inch at the top. It is made of tin, silver, or gold, accord- 
ing to the circumstances of the wearer, and is sometimes 
studded with precious stones. Prom the summit; depends a 
veil, which falls upon the breast, and at will conceals the 
features. It is frequently drawn aside suflicicntly to leave one 
eye exposed, — in that respect resembling the mode of the 
women of Lima. It is worn only by married women, or by 
unmarried ones of the highest rank, and once assumed, is borne 
for life. Although the temple may throb, and the brain be 
racked with fever, it cannot be laid aside. Put on with the 
bridal robe it does not give place to the shroud.” 1 

The sandal belonged to the feet, and was originally a sole of 
wood, or hide, fastened with thongs 
or straps. The fastening was called 
a l at diet, and it was so made as to 
he easily slipped off. It was deemed 
a violation of good manners to wear 
a sandal in the house. Taking it 
off was a mark of respect both to 
persons and places. As the neces- 
sity of washing the feet arose from 
the dust and dirt of travel, from 
which the sandal was so imperfect 
[Sandais.] R protection, the first act of bos- 

1 Narrative of Expedition to the River Jordan and the Dead Sea, p. 116. 
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pitality was for a menial to unloose the straps and furnish a 
supply of water. 

The wearing of phylacteries was a Jewish custom, probably 
of comparatively late origin, founded on a literal interpretation 
of the passage where God commands 
them to have the law as a sign on 
their foreheads, and frontlets between 

their eyes. One kind of phylactery ^ [\ 

was called a frontlet, and was com- ff f f | 1\ 

posed of four pieces of parchment. SSnJ] 11 jj J*' 

On the first was written Exod. xiii. y 
2—10; on the second, Exod. xiii. (■' 

11 — 2L; on the third, Doufc. vi. 

4 — 9; on the fourth, Dent. xi. IS — ^ 

21. These parchments were enclosed 

in a piece of tough skin, forming a tPiiyiaotcr.es.] 

square, on one side of ■which was the Hebrew letter W shin, and 
bound round the forehead with a thong or ribbon when they 


went to the synagogue. As the token upon the hand was 
required also, the dews made two rolls of parchment, written 
carefully in square letters, with an ink made on purpose. They 
were rolled up to a point, and enclosed in a case of black calfskin ; 
then put on a square bit of the same leather, to which a string 
of the same material was attached, about a finger in breadth, 
and two feet long. These rolls were placed on the bend of 
the left arm, and after forming one end of the siring into a 
little knot in the shape of the letter ' yod, it w as bound round the 
arm in a spiral line, terminating at the top of the middle linger. 

Having discovered or determined what was most convenient, 


their fashions never changed ; a circumstance which is charac- 
teristic of the oriental nations even to the present day. The 


Phylacteries 


rich usually possessed a great accumulation of clothes; hence it 
was common to make presents from the wardrobe. 

Cleanliness was in some degree essential to their circum- cieanuness. 
stances, as well as a great refreshment. In walking they 
could not avoid gathering a considerable quantity of dust, 
wearing nothing but sandals, and hence it w as requisite to w ash 
frequently and abundantly. We read of this being practised 
continually on coming into a bouse, sitting down to meals, and 
going to bed. They also addicted themselves to anointing, 
which consisted either of simple oil, or such as had aromatic 
spices infused. They applied ointments chiefly to those parts 
of the body which were most exposed to the atmosphere, by 
which means they were considerably secured against its change 
and inclemencies. The legal purifications eminently conduced 
to cleanliness. 


The earliest use of the term anoint is found in Genesis 
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Anointing-, xxxi. 13 : “I am the God of Bethel, where thou anointedst the 
pillar.” It is supposed that the Phoenicians worshipped the 

stone which was anointed 
by Jacob, and that from 
this circumstance ’ came 
the Boetylia, which were 
anointed stones consecrated 
to Saturn and J upiter, and 
others, and worshipped as 
gods. Of this fact many 
give testimony; and pro- 
bably, in consequence of 
the early abuse of such 
pillars, they were forbidden 
by the law of Moses, and 
those which the heathens had erected were to be demolished 
(Lev. xxvi. 1; Deut. vii. 5; and xii. 3). The anointing of per- 
sons, places, and things, with oil of a particular composition was 
prescribed by divine authority, and practised by the Hebrews. 
The ingredients were of an exquisite kind, and the common use 
of such oil was forbidden (Exod. xxx. 23 — 33). It was usual on 
festive occasions to anoint the head with oil, whose fragrance ex- 
pressed joyfulness. The anointing of kings and rulers was spe- 
cially prescribed. It was sometimes done privately by a pro- 
phet, to indicate that the anointed one was destined to the throne. 
After the establishment of the monarchy it was performed by 
a priest. It was also practised to show respect, as when tho 
woman anointed our Saviour’s feet with costly ointment. The 
anointing of the sick was a practice of the primitive church, and 
this ceremony is still practised in the East. The bodies of the 
dead were anointed to preserve them from corruption, as a 
method of embalming (Mark xiv. 8; xvi. 1 ; Luke xxiii. 5). 

Hair. Tiie Hair. — The hair of the Jews, as is the case in eastern 

countries generally, was almost universally of a black colour. 
By the men, it was always worn short, except sometimes, per- 
haps, by delicate and vain persons like Absalom, or by such as 
were under the Nazarite vow (Numb. vi. 5). It was common 
to anoint the hair, especially on festival occasions. Females, 
as in all other countries, wore their hair long. “ The apostle 
Paul,” says Dr. Nevin, “ teaches us that this usage ought never 
t J bo abandoned : 4 Doth not even nature itself teach you, that 
if a man have long hair, it is a shame unto him? But if a 
woman have long hair, it is a glory to her ; for her hair is given 
* her for a covering’ (1 Cor. xi. 14, 15). The same apostle, 
^howbver, was altogether opposed to the fashion of dressing up 
this simple ornament with an artificial glory of braided tresses 
and gold and costly gems : on this subject, Peter also thought 



f Anointing.] 
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it proper to leave his inspired admonition (1 Tim. ii. 9 ; 1 Peter, 
iii. 3). Such vain decorations were very common among the 
Jewish ladies.* * 

The Beard. — “ Among the men,” remarks the same author, Beard. 
“ much more importance was attached to the beard. Ancient 
nations generally agreed in opinion on this subject. In their 
estimation, a long, heavy beard, hanging down over the breast, 
was an ornament of peculiar excellency, and added no little to 
the dignity and respectability of any man’s person. To show 
any contempt towards it, by plucking it, or catching hold of it, 
or touching it without good reason, was a most grievous insult; 
such as, in modern times, a man of honour, according to the 
worldly meaning of the phrase, would consider abundant cause 
for a challenge and a duel forthwith. Nobody was allowed to 
touch it, except for the purpose of respectfully and affectionately 
kissing it, as intimate friends were accustomed to do, when 
they met. It was, therefore, most base deceit, when Joab 
c took Amasa by the beard, with the right hand, to kiss him* 

(or to kiss it), and then smote him with a sword, in the very 
act of feigned friendship (2 Sam. xx. 9). To shave off half the 
beard, as Hanuri did to the messengers of David, was a provo- 
cation of the most insolent and outrageous kind ; and such a 
disgrace did these unhappy men feel it to be, that they could 
not bear to show their faces in Jerusalem till a new growth of 
hair had covered the nakedness of their chins (2 Sam. x. 4, 5). 

To express great grief, however, it was common to tear out 
part of the beard, and sometimes to cut it off ; at other times, 
sorrow was signified by neglecting to trim and dress it, and 
letting it grow without any care (2 Sam. xix. 24). In the East, 
the same notions about the beard still continue. The Arabians 
consider it more disgraceful to have it cut off, than it is with 
us to bo publicly whipped. They admire and envy those who 
have fine beards. ‘ Pray, do but see,’ they cry, ‘ that beard ; 
the very sight of it would persuade any one that he to whom 
it belongs is an honest man!’ ‘ For shame of your beard!’ 
they exclaim, when they would reprove a person for acting or 
speaking wrong. It is a common form of oath, ‘By your 
beard;* or, ‘By the life of your beard.* And to express the 
best wishes for another’s welfare, they want no more significant 
phrase than ‘May God preserve your blessed beard!’ This 
comprehends everything.” 1 

1 The attention bestowed on the beard of the Turks may suggest to us 
how reasonable was Achish’s opinion that David, when he let bis spittle 
fall upon it, was deranged (1 Sam. xxi. 13, 14}. They (the Turks) let it 
grow, kiss it, and swear by it. In the Yemen mountains, the simple people 
inquired of some travellers what crime their European servant had com- 
mitted, as he was observed to have whiskers without a beard! — Callaway* 9 
Oriental Observations . 
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Tents. 


Tents and Houses. — In the East, persons dwell either in 
tents or houses. The former were contrived and occupied as 
soon as they emerged from eaves and holes of the earth. The 
wandering life of the shepherd was always connected witli living 
in tents, which the Arabs prefer to this day. Jabal was the 
“ father 1 of such as dwell in tents and have cattle,” before the 
Deluge, and after it the patriarchs adopted the tent residence. 

Tents were of various shapes and sizes, and were formed by 
setting up poles in the ground, and stretching a covering of skin 
or cloth over them, which was fastened 
down by cords and pins, or stakes. 
If more than three poles were used, 
the three longest were placed in a 
row in the middle, and the others on 
each side ; if only three, they were 
lived up in a single row. Allusion 
is made to the easy enlargement of 
the tent by an alteration of the 
poles, and a further stretching out 
of the covering. “ Enlarge tin* place 
of thy tent, and let them stretch 
forth the curtains of thine habitations ; spare not, lengthen thy 
cords, and strengthen thy stakes.” (Is. liv. 2.) The covering 



[Easterns pitching their Tents/] 

was generally made of the strong black cloth which is formed 
of goat’s hair. The allusion in Solomon’s Song is to a number 

‘Used in the sense of* originator” or “invontor.” The Jews were 
.accustomed to say, a man was the father of anything for which he was 
remarkable. 
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together seen pitched on the top of a hill, or at a distance, “ l 
am black, but comely as the tents of Kedar.” (Cant. i. 5.) The 
larger tents were divided by means of curtains into two or three 
apartments, and the bottom or ground was covered with mats 
or carpets. A small hole in the middle served as a fire-place for 
cooking, and the simple furniture consisted of a few vessels of 
shells or brass, with goat-skin bottles, and a hand-mill. Of 
course, the more wealthy possessed a greater supply of furniture, 
and their tents were often splendidly adorned. 

The Arabs so pitch their tents that the entrance may face the 
tent of their chief, as a token of submission or dependence, and 
a promptness to interfere for his protection. 

The tent being adapted to a wandering and migratory lift', as Houses, 
agricultural and other pursuits occupied attention, it was super- 
seded by the more substantial dwelling of a house. Erections 
of this description, however, were of very early origin, as we 
may be assured from the architectural display in the tower of 
Babel. Indeed, we have reason to believe that houses are of 
earlier origin than the nomadic tent; for in Genesis, iv. 17, 

Cain is represented as having built a city in the laud of Nod, 
which he called after the name of his son Enoch. Subsequently 
the primitive nomade Jabal invented a sort of habitation suited 
to the exigencies of his wandering life. The houses of tho 
common people were mostly built of mud, stone and other 
materials being used chiefly by persons of a higher grade. Tho 
stone w as cut into very large pieces, and the beauty of tho 
erection was considered to arise from the manner in which the 
stones were cut and joined, all being even and well dressed by 
the level and square. They employed fragrant w*oods, as cedar 
and cypress, to wainscot the inside of the finest buildings, and 
out of these they made the ceiling and the pillars. Josephus 
has given us an ample description of the architectural magnifi- 
cence of Solomon, w hich it may bo worth while to cite. “ This 
house,” says he, speaking of the king’s palace, “was a large and 
curious building, and w r as supported by many pillars, which 
Solomon built to contain a multitude for hearing causes and 
taking cognisanco of suits. It was sufficiently capacious to 
contain a great body of men, who would come together to have 
their causes determined. It was a hundred cubits long, and 
fifty broad, and thirty high, supported by quadrangular pillars, 
which were all of cedar, hut its roof was according to the 
Corinthian order, with folding doors, and their adjoining pillars 
of equal magnitude, each fluted with three cavities; which 
building was at once firm and very Ornamental. There was 
also another house so ordered that its entire breadth was placed 
in the middle ; it was quadrangular, and its breadth was thirty 
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cubits, having a temple over against it, raised upon many 
pillars ; in which temple there was a large and very glorious 
room, wherein the king sat in judgment. To this was joined 



(Tainted Arabesque Hall. Alhambra : an example of an ornamented Oriental donee.] 


another house, that was built for his queen. There were other 
smaller edifices for diet, and for sleep, after public matters were 
over ; and these were also floored with boards of cedar. Some 
of these Solomon built with stones of ten cubits, and wainscoted 
the walls with other stones that w ere saw r ed, and were of great 
value, such as are dug out of the earth for the ornaments of 
temples, and to make fine prospects in royal palaces, and which 
makes the mines whence they are dug famous. jNow the contex- 
ture of the curious workmanship of these stones w*as in three rows, 
but the fourth row would make one admire its sculptures, 
whereby were represented trees and all sorts of plants* with the 
shades that arose from their branches and leaves that hung 
down, from them. Those trees and plants covered the stone 
that was beneath them, and their leaves were wrought so prodi- 
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giously thin and subtle that you would think they were in 
motion; but the oilier part up to the roof was plastered over, 
and, as it were, embroidered with colours and pictures, lie 
moreover built other edifices for pleasure; as also very long 
cloisters, and those situate in an agreeable place of the palace, 
and among them a most glorious dining room for feastings and 
compotalions, and full of gold, and such other furniture as so 
fine a room ought to have for the convcnieney of the guests, 
and where all the vessels were made of gold. Now it is very 
hard to reckon up the magnitude and the variety of the royal 
apartments : how many rooms there were of the largest sort ; 
how many of a bigness inferior to those ; and how many that 
were subterraneous and invisible ; the curiosity of those that 
enjoyed the fresh air; and the groves for the most delightful 
prospect, for the avoiding the heat, and covering of their bodies. 
And to say all in brief, Solomon made the whole building 
entirely of white stone, and cedar wood, and gold and silver. 
He also adorned the roofs and walls with stones set in gold, and 
beautified them thereby in the same manner as he had beautified 
the temple of God witli the like stones. He also made himself 
a throne of prodigious bigness of ivory, constructed as a seat of 
justice, and having six steps to it ; on everyone of which stood, 
on each end of the step, two lions, two other lions standing 
above also ; but at the sitting place of the throne, hands came 
out and received the king; and when he sat backward, he rested 
on half a bullock that looked towards his back, but still all was 
fastened together with gold.” (Book viii. ch. v.) 

In early times, houses appear to have been only one story in 
height in Palestine; but convenience and necessity soon in- 


duced greater elevation, and the multiplication of apartments. 

In general, the outside of an eastern house presents a dull 
appearance, of a square figure, with a low entrance. The doors 
of the houses are not hung upon hinges, and the inner side- 
piece or jamb projects like a circular shaft at the top and 

bottom. The upper jamb is inserted into a Doors. 

socket or head-piece, and the lower into tho 1 ,■■ ■■■ - — — JJ 
threshold or sill. The outer door is gene- 
rally locked, and attended by a porter. On 
entering, there is a pqrcA, on one side of * 
which is fixed a seat for the accommodation 
of visitors or strangers ; passing through 
which, there is a second door opening into a . L 
large area or square, from which a Sight of LU ‘ K ' r ' J . 

steps ascends to the edifice. This quadrangular court is in the The court, 
centre of tho building, and is termed the “ midst” or “ njiddle 
of the house.” The floor is covered with a pavement, often of* 

[B. A.] 
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marble, where are frequently wells, fountains, and choice plants, 
and the only covering it ever has is a large veil or curtain 
drawn over it by cords as a screen from the sun. 

The following represents the entrance of an eastern house of 
a superior kind, and may not inaptly remind us of some modern 
European imitations. 



[Eastern IImusp. — E li tin net-.] * 

Windows, Around the court are large windows and doors on the four 
&c * sides, and a colonnade or piazza, guarded by a balustrade, into 

which the different rooms open, which on festive occasions is 
spread with mats, carpets, and sofas. It is then covered w ith 
the awning drawn over the area. This was probably the kind 
of roof uncovered for the paralytic : “ When they could not 
come nigh unto Him for the press, they uncovered the roof 
where He (the Saviour), was ; and when they had broken it up, 
they Jet down the bed wdierein the sick of the palsy lay.” 

, (Mark, ii. 4».) The general plan of a house may thus be easily 
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understood : — The rooms on the ground floor often extend 
ulong the whole side of the court. On tlie further side from 



the entrance, both above and below, are the female apartments, Female 
which are sometimes fitted up so sumptuously as to be called apartments ’ 
palaces (1 Kings, xvi. 18). The “house of the women,” men- 
tioned in Esther, ii. 8, was probably peculiar to the royal 
residence. 

The rooms on the second story are large, and frequently 
elegant, with mats, curtains, divans, and double circles of seats. 

The windows project considerably over the narrow streets. 
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The upper 
chamber. 


Flat roofs. 


In most eastern houses there is an vpper chamber , or room, 
called the ole ah, having two or three divisions, sometimes built 
over the gateway or porch, and sometimes above the main 
house. It is used, and was anciently used by the J e>' S, for the 
accommodation of strangers (1 Kings, xvii. 10), and’ for stores 
or for a place of retirement and repose (Matt. vi. 6). It has an 
entrance from the street, and a communication with the gallery 
of the house. Several allusions are made to this in Scripture. 
“ Let us make a little chamber, I pray thee, on the wall.” (See 
2 Kings, iv. 10; Judg. iii. 20 — 23; 2 Sam. xvii. 13; 2 Kings, 
xxiii. 12 ; 1 Kings, xx. 30.) 



[Chamber on the Wall 1 

The most remarkable part in the construction of their 
houses was the flat roofs, which were conveniently adapted for 
a variety of purposes. Sometimes they afforded a cool as well 
as a secure place of lodging for the night; sometimes they 
were used for the purpose of concealment, as when the spies of 
Israel were hid by Kahab (Josh. ii. 6) ; sometimes they served 
the purpose of walking, as in the case of David when he saw 
Path sheba from the roof of his palace (2 Sam. xi. 2) ; sometimes 
for conference, as between Samuel and Saul (1 Sam. ix. 2o) ; 
sometimes for meditation and prayer, as is recorded of Peter 
(Acts, x. 0). The roof is covered with earth, or a kind of 
plaster made of coals, ashes, Ac. pounded together. On the 
outsidg is alow wall, on the inside a balustrade. On these roofs 
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grass will sometimes spring up, which however speedily withers 
under the power of the sun : “ Let them be as the grass upon 
the house-tops, which withereth afore it groweth up ; where- 
with the mower filleth not Ills hand.” (Ps. cxxix. 6 — 8.) 



Gates were important appendages to the houses, as means of Gates, 
protection, and, to save the trouble of opening the whole, doors 
were made in them. The wealth of Easterns is sometimes 
indicated by the loftiness and grandeur of their gates or outer 
doors ; hut as the gratification of such a vanity is not uu- 
frequently attended with danger, especially under the rule of 
extravagant and heartless despots, the precaution is genenilly 
adopted of having the outer door or gate so constructed as to 
present a common-place and even mean appearance. Thus 
they endeavour to elude the vigilant cupidity of their prowling 
masters. (Prov. xvii. 19.) Another motive exists for the con- 
struction of small and inconvenient entrances to dwellings, 
especially within the range of Arab visitation. These sons of 
the desert commonly ride into houses- 1 - the doors of which they 
find open, if they are sufficiently capacious to admit* them 
mounted. The gates of a city were places of great resprt. In 
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front of them there were generally large spaces appropriated 
to business, and furnishing convenient places for meeting in 
private companies, or large assemblies. Walled cities were 
always secured by gates of wood, iron, or brass. At the gates 
was the seat of justice. When Abraham bought a field of the 



[Eastern tiate and Door.} 

eons of Heth, the bargain was concluded “ at the gate of the 
city.” (Gen. xxiii. 10, 18.) Hence, to be “ crushed in the 
gate,” is to be utterly condemned in judgment. (Job. v. 4). 
The term is used as significant of possession and power, “ Thy 
seed shall possess the gate of his enemies.” (Gen. xxii. 17 ; 
Is. xxiv* 12.) “ The gates of hell ” signifies the power of hell. 
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Ftjbktture. — The simplicity of their furniture is conspicuous Furniture, 
from the narrative of the accommodation intended by the good 
Shunammite to be afforded by the prophet : only a bed, a table, 
a stool, and a candlestick. The term rendered stool indeed 



[Ancient Seats.] 

signifies an honourable seat, &c. ; sometimes applied to a 
throne. The candlestick also was unquestionably designed 
aa a token of respect, and was probably of a large description, 
placed upon, tho ground, and capable of containing two or 
more lamps destined to burn during the whole night. 

The floors in an eastern house are covered with mats or Matg,^ ^ 
carpets. Coarse mattresses are kept in the side of the wall, to carpe ' 
be spread on the floor as beds at night : the poorer persons use 
skins. It was easy, therefore, to “ take up the bed and walk.” 

On the cushions placed along the sides, somewhat raised, it is 
customary to sit cross-legged, or on the floor ; or to lie down, 
and therefore sometimes in Scripture called a bed. (Amos, 
iii. 12.) The ancient Hebrews practised this posture, but after 
the captivity the rich adopted the Persian method of lying 
down at table on couches. (Amos, vi. 4.) In the eating room 
were commonly three couches or diva'hs, the middle place of 
the middle one being esteemed the most honourable, and was 
the position to which the Pharisees aspired at the feastp. 
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Lamp. 


Mill. 



[Trxb't* arranged for a Feast."] 

A lamp supplied with olive oil, and supported on a large 
candlestick, was usually kept burning during’ the night. 

Hence to “ put out a man’s 
light” was a phrase? of very 
great significance to a Jew*, 
as expressive of great cala- 
mity. (Job, xxi. 17, and 
xviii. 5, G ; Prov. xx. 20.) 

In every house there 
was a mill. It was made 
of two circular stones, 
placed one above the other ; 
the lower one being fixed 
so as not to move, and 
having a little projection 
near the centre ,* the upper one was hollowed out so as to fit 
this, and had a wooden handle above, to turn it round, with a 
hole through the middle to receive the grain. 
It was used to grind frcsli Hour for baking 
every day except the Sabbatli. This was the 
proper business of maid-servants, of whom 
tw r o w*ere commonly employed, sitting oppo- 
site each other. (Matt. xxiv. 41.) It was 
forbidden to tako the nether or upper stone for a pledge, on 
account of the utility of'the mill. In the morning or evening 
the sound of the grinding was heard in every quarter along 
the streets, a circumstance that illustrates the language of the 



fMillO 
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prophet, when he foretold that “ the voice of the bridegroom 
and the bride, the sound of the mill-stone, and the light of the 
candle, should be taken away.” (Jer. xxv. 10.) 

Ovens of different descriptions were used. They were com- Ovens, 
monly made of stone or brick, covered with mortar. Fire was 
put in the inside, and the dough spread like a thin paste over 
the outside, which was quickly baked. A notlier kind of oven was 
formed of a hole in the earth, paved at the bottom with stones. 

Alter being heated, the lire was removed, the cakes placed 
upon the stones, and the mouth shut. Ovens were heated 
with light brushwood, the primings of vines, stubble, and 
similar materials. Dried grass also served the purpose, lienee 
the Saviour’s language, “ If God so clothe the grass of the 
field, which to day is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven , shall 
he not much more clothe you ?” (Matt. vi. 30.) 

One of the most useful articles in a Jewish dwelling was Bottles, 
the goat-skin bottle, made by stripping oil' the skin of a 
goat or kid from the neck downward, without ripping it. The 



[Bottles. 1 

hole left by one of the forelegs, which were cut off, served as a 
spout, the rest being lightly served up. W ater, milk, and wine, 
were kept in this way in their freshest* state. Sometimes the 
bottles were employed to carry provisions, and when old* they 
were liable to break or tear. (Matt. ix. 17.) • 
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Diet. 


Mourning 

and 

Funerals. 


Dtet. — All the expressions which we find in Scripture in 
reference to their eating and drinking, prove that their food 
was plain, and generally taken in moderate quantities. They 
used small rolls, which were not cut, but broken. Their pro- 
vision consisted of bread and wine, wheat and barley, beans, 
lentilcs, parched corn, raisins, dried figs, honey, butter, oil, 
sheep, oxen, and calves. They made great use of milk, and a 
variety of pastry. They abstained from several kinds of food 
on account of the interdictions of their law’. They neither 
partook of blood nor fat, nor swine’s flesh; and many animals 
were refused as unclean. Tertullian justly remarks, 1 “ If tho 
law takes away the use of some sorts of meat, and pronounces 
creatures unclean that were formerly held quite otherwise, let 
us consider that the design is to inure to temperance, and look 
upon it as a restraint laid upon gluttons, who hankered after 
the cucumbers and melons of Egypt, w hilst they were eating 
the food of angels. Let us consider it, too, as a remedy, at the 
same time, against excess and impurity, the usual attendants 
of gluttony. It w as partly, likewise, to extinguish the love of 
money, by taking away the pretence of its being necessary for 
providing sustenance. Jt was, finally, to enable men to fast 
with less inconvenience upon religious occasions, by using them 
to a moderate and plain diet.” Before and after each meal, 
prayer and thanksgiving were ottered to (rod. This practice 
was a sacred custom from the earliest times. 

Mourning was practised by the Israelites upon a variety of 
occasions, not only of private affliction, but of public calamity : 
and the general indications of it wore, tearing their clothes, 
Avhich they did immediately upon receiving any distressing 
intelligence, heating their breasts, uncovering the head, and 
putting dust and ashes upon it, and shaving off tho hair and 
heard. During the whole period of mourning, they were to 
desist from washing, or anointing themselves, or enjoying the 
refreshment of a change of clothes. Their races wore 
covered, and their feet bared, and they frequently wrapped 
themselves up in a mantle. Tt was common also to sit upon 
the ground, and cither maintain a profound silence, or utter 
some mournful ditty. With all these they counected fasting, 
either wholly, or with the exception of a little food of the 
plainest description, after sun- set. The usual period of 

observing these severities, on account of a dead person, was 
seven days, but for eminent persons they were persevered in for 
a month, as in the cases of Aaron and Moses (Numb. xx. 29 ; 
Deut. xxxiv. 8). The ’mortifications to which the Israelites 
and the nations of antiquity in general addicted themselves in 
• 1 Adv. Marc. lib. ii. c. 18. 
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seasons of mourning, appear to have originated in natural 
passion, which, in such circumstances, avoids everything like 
personal indulgence, and aims to honour the memory of an 
endeared object, or to express a sense of mental anguish amidst 
calamities of any description, by an extraordinary abstinence. 

And though, in some instances, we may censure an excess of 
feeling, or of outward grief, we cannot hut venerate the principle 
which inspires it. Lamenta- 

Wlien a person died, it was customary among the Jews for tion ‘ 
one of the nearest friends or kindred to close his eyes. The 
relations rent their garments in front from the neck to the 
girdle, and uttered loud cries and wailings, which were repeated 
in bursts of grief at intervals, till 
the corpse was borne away from the 
house. Women were also employed 
to wail, though not relations, and 
in fact they were professional 
mourners: a custom still prevalent 
in the East. These wailings were 

often accompanied with melancholy sounds from musical instru- 
ments, and these wailers frequently formed a part of the funeral 
procession. 

After death the body was cleansed and laid out (Acts, ix. 37), 
and wrapped in linen cloth, the head being bound with a napkin. 

It was at length placed on a bier, and carried to the grave. 




[Eastern Bier.] 

The J ews used no coffin for the dead. The bier was a sort of Eastern 
bed, consisting of a simple frame, without covering, though bter# 
sometimes it was prepared with great cost and ornament, per- 
fumed with odours and various kinds of spices (2 Chron.vi. 14). 
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Burning the 
dead. 


Embalming. 


Sepulchre. 



Mummy Coffin.] 


Burning the dead was resorted to on certain extreme occa- 
sions, as when some awful calamity or plague prevailed ; the 
obvious intention being to destroy infection. Thus, in Amos 
vi. 9, 10, “And it shall come to pass if there remain ton men 
in one house, that they shall die. And a man’s uncle shall take 
him up, and he that burnetii lam, to bring out the bones out of 
the house, and shall say unto him that is by the sides of the 
house, Is there yet any with thee ? and he shall say, no. Then 
shall he say, hold thy tongue ; for we may not make mention 
of the name of the Lord.” 

Common people were buried ; and persons of distinction 
embalmed, preparatory to their being placed in sepulchres: 
sometimes they burnt perfumes over the body of the deceased. 
The art of embalming was, probably, acquired in Egypt. 

The deceased body was opened on the left side, its contents 
entirely removed, the brain drawn out through the nostrils, and 
the cavities filled with drugs and 
spices, by which the humours were 
absorbed, and the remains preserved 
from decay. The body was then 
anointed with a composition of 
myrrh and other preservatives, and 
kept for many days in a solution of 
the salt of nitre. It was, lastly, 
wrapped in numerous folds of linen, 
dipped in oil of myrrh, and besmeared 
with gum. Having been kept thirty, 
forty, or even seventy days, it was 
put into a coffin of sycamore wood 
or of stone, often resembling the 
human form in front, which was set 
up against the wall of the house, 
though sometimes it was placed, in 
a tomb or family vault. It was 
usual to paint some resemblance of 
the deceased individual on the coffin, and thus a perpetual 
memento of his departure was exhibited in a form that lasted 
for years and ages. 

The sepulchre was a kind of subterraneous chamber, or closet, 
sometimes so ingeniously contrived, that it bad doors, which 
tinned upon hinges, and a table to lav the body upon, cut out 
of tho samo stone. It is observed by Dr. Clarke, that the 
immediate receptacles for embalmed bodies are relics held in 
veneration by ihe Jews, and are called soroi, constituting 
integral parts, of mountains, “ which have been chisseled with 
a degree of labour not to be conceived from mere description. 



[Mummy Vault.] 


[Sepulrhrpti in llu* liockt, of Nnksi-RuMam. — Sir It. K. I’ortt r. | 

as perfect at this hour as they were in the first moment of their 
completion. Thus we are informed in sacred Scripture, accord- 
ing to the Scptuagint version, that when Joseph died, ‘they 
embalmed him, and lie was put “ivrrf 2t>p^” in Egypt;’ that 
is to say, in one of those immense mono-lithal receptacles, to 
which alone the ancients applied the name of Sopo c ; they were 
appropriated solely to the burial of men of principal rank ; and 
their existence, after the expiration of three thousand years, is 
indisputably proved, by the appearance of one of them in the 
principal pyramid of Egypt ” 1 

The sepulchres of the Jews were in general without the 
bounds of the cities, Jerusalem being the only exception, that 
privilege beiug granted to the royal family of David, and one or 
two other individuals, as a mark of peculiar respect (2 Chrou. 
xxiv. 1G). Private sepulchres were frequently situated in 
gardens, and in early times beneath the shadow of some aged 
and outspreading tree. It was an honour to be buried in the 
sepulchre of their ancestors (Gen. xlix. 29 — 32 ; 2 Sam. xix. 37), 
so that, as a disgrace, wicked kings \yjre sometimes not per- 

1 Trav. part ii. vol. iv. p. 276, 277, 8vo. * 
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mitted to be buried in the tombs of their fathers (2 Chron. 
xxi. 20 ; xxviii. 27). 

In common cases sepulchres were merely dug in the ground, 
and hence they are sometimes called pits, and death is repre- 
sented as “ going down into the pit but those of the wealthy 
were prepared with greater labour. They were frequently cut 
in the rocks, so as to form a considerable room, roofed about 
and on all sides with the solid stone. The dead were placed 
round the sides, each in a separate niche. These excavations, 
or occasionally natural caves, were also sometimes divided into 
several chambers, and were generally entered by descending 
steps. The entrance w as closed with stone doors, or a large 
flat stone against the opening. Mouuments of more or less 
elegance were erected over the sepul- 
chres in honour of the departed; 
which illustrates the language of 
Christ to the Pharisees, u Y c build 
the tombs of the prophets, and gar- 
nish the sepulchres of the righteous’* 
(Matt, xxiii. 20). They were con- 
stantly white-washing, repairing, 
and beautifying them, which is 
referred to in the same chapter. 
But another reason for this practice 
is assigned. By the law of Moses, 
whoever touched the bone of a man 
, Entrance or a Tomb m the Rock.] or a grave was rendered unclean for 
seven days (Numb. xix. 16). As this defilement unfitted a 
person for the sanctuary, it w'as important that the possibility 
of contracting it should be prevented, especially at the seasons 
when multitudes resorted to the sacred festivals at Jerusalem. 
They therefore painted the sepulchres wiiite, that they might 
be easily distinguished, and persons thus kept from a contami- 
nating touch ! This w as done immediately after the rains in 
each spring, and just before the celebration of the passover. 

The sketch here presented represents the ground-plan of a 
sepulchre which Maundrell found and explored in Aradus 
(Arpad), in Syria. Through an old and dilapidated entranco 
he gained admission, by seven or eight steps, to the chamber a, 
eleven feet long, and about nine wide. This is a kind of ante- 
chamber. On the right, by a narrow passage, he entered a 
chamber, 6, ten feet by eight. This contained six cells for 
corpses, tw r o opposite to the entrance, four at the left hand, and 
one not quite finished at? the right. On the other side of the 
ante-chamber, c, is a similar chamber, with eleven cells, not quite 
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so large. Two narrow passages, seven feet long, lead to the 
apartment d. The average height of the rooms is six feet. 



[.Plan of ft Tomb.] 

The reader may form pretty accurate ideas of the sepulchres 
in the sides of rocks and of sepulchral caves, from the repre- 
sentations we have introduced into these pages. 



[Si'imlchral Cave — from Laboide’s Syria.] 
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SECTION IV. 

DISTRIBUTION OF TIME. 

Distribution Tile distribution of time, to which all nations have found it 
of time. requisite to pay some attention, was, among the ancieut Israel- 
ites, a matter of peculiar importance, since, without a degree of 
minute regularity on this point, their various' religious ob- 
servances must have been neglected. 



[Ancient Zodiacs..] 


Years. Their years were each divided, with reference to the different 

periods of their commencement, into civil and sacred. The 
former began with the new moon following the autumnal 
equinox, after completing the in-gathering of the fruits. This 
is generally imagined to have been the time of the creation of 
the world, and the ancient commencement of the Jewish year, 
till the period of their emancipation from Egyptian bondage, 
which, having been accomplished at the venial equinox, ap- 
peared to them a proper reason for new dating their year, in 
commemoration of so wonderful a manifestation of Providence. 
This acquired the epithet of sacred or ecclesiastical, as this 
calculation regulated their fasts and festivals. Other affairs of 
a merely secular nature were still conducted upon the former 
arrangement. At first, the year was not determined according 
co any astronomical rules and principles, hut simply by the 
phases of the moon. Their months began as soon as she ap- 
peared, and they varied of course in their number of days. 
Theft* only certain rule was that the lirst month of each of 
their years consisted of thirty days ; and their ordinary year 
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consisted of twelve of these months. But since the aggregate 
of the lunar months tails short of the solar year by eleven days, 
each year commenced eleven days earlier, which, in thirty 
years, would lose an entire solar year by the regular retro- 
cession of the time. To remedy this evil, they gave an ad- 
ditional month in the third year, called Veadar, or sometimes 
in the second, called Adar, making the whole thirteen months. 
The following is a view of the Jewish months, with their 
correspondences to our time. 


1. £Iisan, corresponding 

2. Jyar, . 

3. Sivan, 

4. Tarnnz, 

5. Ah, . 

6. Elul, . 

7. Tizri, or Kthaninc, 

8. Marchesvan, or Bui, 

9. Ohisleu, 

10. Tebetlx, 

11. Sliebet, 

12. Adar, 


with parts of March and April. 

. April and May. 

. May and June. 

. J une and July. 

. July and August. 

. August and September. 

. September and October. 

. October and November. 

. November and December. 
. December and January. 

. January and February. 

. February and March. 


We subjoin a useful table of the Jewish Kalendar , from 
Stackhouse’s Preface to bis History of the Bible : — 

THE JEWISH KALENDAK. 


1 . 


Months. 

N is an or 
Amu. 


2. Iyau, or 
Iiab, or Zif. 


3. Sivan - . 


[b. a.] 


Days. 

I. New moon. Beginning of the sacred, or ecclesiastical 
year : a fast for the death of the children of Aaron, 
Lev. x. 1 , 2. 

X, A fast for the death of Miriam, the sister of Moses, 
Numb. xx. 1 . 

XIV. The Paschal lamb slain on the evening of this day. 

XV. The great and solemn feast of the passover. 

XVI. The oblalion of the first fruits of the harvest. 

XXI. The conclusion of the passover, or end of unleavened 

bread. 

XXIV. A fast for tlio death of Joshua. 

VII. The dedication of the temple, when the Asmoneans 
consecrated it again, after the persecutions of the 
Greeks. 

X. A fast for the death of the high priest Eli, and for the 
taking of the ark by the Philistines. 

XXIII. A feast for the taking of the city Gaza by Simon 
Maccabeus, 1 Mac. xiii. 43, 44. 

XXVIII. A fast for the death of the prophet Samuel 
1 Sam. xxv. 1. 

VI. Pentecost, or the fiftieth day after the passover, called 
likewise the feast of weeks* because it happened seven 
weeks after the passover. 

XV. A feast for the victory of, the Maccabees over the 
people of Bethsan, 1 Mae. v. 52. , 

N 
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Months. 


4. Tamtjz, or 
Thammuz. 

5. Ab. 


6. Elttl. 

7. Tiski. 


8. March- 

JtSVAN. 

9. Chisieu. 


Days. 

XVII. A feast for the taking of Ccesarca, by the Asmo- 
neans. 

XXVII. A fast in remembrance of Jeroboam’s forbidding 
his subjects to carry their first fruits to Jerusalem, 
1 Kings, xii. 27. 

XXX. A feast in memory of the solemn judgment given 
by Alexander the Great, in favour of the Jews, against 
the Ishmaclites and Egyptians. 

IX. A fast for the taking of Jerusalem on that day, but 
whether by Nebuchadnezzar, Antiochus Epiphanes, or 
the Homans, it is not said. 

XVII. A fast in memory of the tables of the law that 
were broken by Moses, Exod. xxxii. 1 5. 

IX. A fast in memory of God’s declaring to Moses (as on 
this day) that none of the murmuring Israelites should 
enter into the land of Canaan, Numb. xiv. 29, 31. 

X. A fast, because, on the same day, the city and temple 
were taken and burnt, first by the Chaldeans, and after- 
wards by the Komans. 

XVIII. A fast, because that, in the time of Ahab, the 
evening-lamp went out. 

VII. A feast in memory of the dedication of the Avails of 
Jerusalem by Ncliemiah, Ezra, vi. 1G. 

XVII. A fast for the death of the spies, who brought an 
ill report of the land of promise, N mnb. xiv. 3G, 37. 

I. The feast of trumpets, Lev. xxiii. 34. Numb. xxix. 

!, 2 . 

III. A fast for the death of Gedaliah, whereupon the 
expulsion of the people and the utter destruction of 
the land ensued, J or. xli. 2. 

VIT. A fast for the Israelites worshipping the golden calf, 
and the sentence which God pronounced against them 
in consequence of that crime, Exod. xxxii. 0, &e. 

X. The fast of expiation, as some think, in memory of 
man’s fall and expulsion out of paradise, Lev. xxiii. 19. 

XV. The feast of tabernacles, in memory of tlieir dwelling 
in tents, in their passage through the wilderness, 
Lev. xxiii. 34. 

XXIII. The rejoicing for the law ; or, a feast instituted 
in memory of the law, which God gave them by the 
hand of Moses. 

VI. A fast upon the occasion of Nebuchadnezzar’s putting 
out Zcdckiah’s eyes, after that lie had slain his children 
in his sight, 2 Kings, xxv. 7 ; Jer. lii. II. 

VI. A fast in memory of the book of Jeremiah, torn and 
burnt by king Jehoiacbim, Jer. xxxvi. 23. 

VII. A feast in memory of the death of Ilerod the Great, 
a bitter enemy to the sages. 

XXI. The feast of Mount Gerizim, upon their obtaining 
leave of Alexander the Great to destroy the temple of 
Samaria* which was situate there. 

XXV. The feast of dedication, viz of the tomple, pro- 
faned by the order of Antiochus Epiphanes, and 
repaired and purified by the care of Judas Maccabeus. 
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Months. Days. 

This festival Christ honoured with, his presence at 
Jerusalem. It is likewise called the feast of lights, 
because, during the time of its celebration, the people 
used to illuminate their houses, by setting up candles 
at every one’s door. Vide 1 Mae. iv. 52 ; 2 Mae. 
ii. 16 ; John, x. 22. 

10. Tebetit. X. A fast in memory of the siege of Jerusalem by Nebu- 

chadnezzar, 2 Kings, xxv. 1. 

XXVIII. A feast for the exclusion of the Sadducees out 
of the Sanhedrim, where they had once all the power. 

11. Siiebet. IV. A fast in memory of the death of the elders who suc- 

ceeded Joshua, Judg. ii. 10. 

XV. The beginning of the years of trees, when they were 
first allowed to cat the fruit thereof, after they were 
four years planted, Lev. xix. 23, &e. 

XXI ri. A fast for the war of tlu» ten tribes against that of 
JBenjumin, for the outrage committed upon the body of 
the Levitc’s wife, Judg. xx. 

XX 7 X. A memorial of the death of Antioehus Epiphanes, 
a cruel enemy to the Jews, l Mac. vi. 

12. Adah. A ll. A fast in remembrance of the death of Moses, Deut. 

xxxiv. 5. 

XIII. Esther’s fast, probably in memory of that which is 
mentioned in Esther, iv. 16. 

X\ r . A feast in memory of the death of Nieanor, a bitter 
enemy to the Jews, 2 Mae. xv. 30. 

The feast of Purim or Lots ; because, when Hainan pro- 
posed to destroy all the Jews that were in Persia, 
according to the superstition of the country, he first 
drew lots, to know on what day of the year it would be 
host to put his design in execution; from whence the 
feast, in commemoration of their escape, took its name. 
XXI II. The dedication of the temple of Zerubbubel, 
Ezra, vi. 16. 

XXVI iJ. A feast in commemoration of the repeal of the 
decree whereby the kings of Greece had forbidden the 
Jews to circumcise their children, to observe the 
Sabbath, and to reject foreign worship. 

"When the year consists of thirteen months, here is the place 
where the second month of A dar, or Veadar, by way of inter- 
calation, comes in. 

In addition to the common year, the Israelites had what 
they termed a sabbatical year , which was observed every seven 
years , when they were not allowed to cultivate their land; 
and whatever was produced spontaneously during this period 
was not considered as belonging to the proprietor of the soil, 
but the common inheritance of all. They observed also a year 
of jubilee' at the expiration of seven sabbatical years, when 
there was a total suspension of agricultural pursuits ; each took 

An extended notice of these important institutions will be founJ in the 
chapter “ J e wish Sabbaths.’ * , 
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possession of his former inheritance, however it might have 
been alienated, and slaves gained their freedom. The six divi- 
sions of the natural year mentioned in Genesis, viii. 22, — 
namely, “seed time and harvest, cold and heat, and summer and 
winter,” were adopted by the Jews, and are observed to this 
day by the Arabs and other easterns. Seed time commenced 
in October, and ended in December; harvest included the 
months of April, Alay, and June; the cold season extended 
from February to April; the warm or hot season, August and 
September; summer, from June to August; and winter had 
for its season the months of December and January (see 
Climate). 

The Hebrew week consisted of seven days, of which six were 
appropriated to secular employments, and the seventh, or sab- 
bath, to religious services. The term weeks of years is occa- 
sionally used to denote seven years. Thus we find the ex- 
pression, seven weeks of yours, meaning forty-nine years, the 
interval between each jubileau year. 

The Hebrews began their day at sun-set, and reckoned to the 
same time on the ensuing evening for its completion. They 
expressed the whole day by the phrase evening and morning, 
or the night and day ; and their three original distinctions of 
the day were? into morning, noon, and night, it not having yet 
been subdivided into twenty -four hours. Afterwards, the Jews 
and Homans divided the space between the rising and setting 
of the sun into four parts of three hours each. Their hours 
differed from ours in this particular, that ours are always equal, 
being the four and twentieth part of the day, but with them 
the hour was a twelfth part of the time which the sun continues 
above the horizon. This time being longer in summer than in 
winter, their summer hours were longer than their winter ones. 
The first hour began at sun-rise, noon was the sixth, and the 
twelfth ended at sun-set. The third hour divided the space 
between sun-rising and noon; the ninth divided that which was 
between noon and sun-set. They distinguished also between 
the two evenings : the first beginning at noon, and reaching to 
tho setting of the sun ; tiie second commencing at sun-set ; 
and the space from noon to sunset they called Been haarabeem , 
i. <?. between the two evenings. The night was divided into 
four parts, called watches, each of which lasted three hours. 
The first began at sun-set, and was termed the beginning of the 
matches, or the evening ; the second portion of time was the 
middle watch, or midnight ; the third is sometimes called the 
coclc-crowing ; and the fourth the morning watch . 
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SECTION y. 

ordinary pursuits or occupations of th e Israelites, 

Tice Israelites may be said to have been chiefly agriculturists, Ordinary 
an employment to which all the ages of antiquity seem to have pursuit8 * 
been most addicted, and which, while it is the most natural, 
may also be regarded as the most healthful of all occupations. 

The primogenitor of the human race, even in a paradisaical 
state, was directed to cultivate the soil ; for, however the spon- 
taneousness of its productions might have rendered his diligence 
unnecessary to its improvement, his advantage both in body 
and mind were undoubtedly promoted by this arrangement. 

The wealth of the patriarchs, which was sometimes by no means 
inconsiderable, consisted principally in cattle ; and hence arose 
the solicitude they always displayed in their various migrations, 
to lind wells and cisterns of water. They appear to have been 
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industrious, aud as the natural concomitant, simple in their 
mode of living. Their goats and sheep, and horned ^cattle, 
camels, and asses, shared their chief attention ; and the ^produce 
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of the field and of the flock supplied their table, without the 
refinements of a luxurious cookery. In the same manner the 
tribes, with little exception, were husbandmen and shepherds ; 
and from these humble, though, in that age, by no means 
undignified employments, sprang their most distinguished 
men. 

In the promised land, the Israelites possessed a soil adapted 
to their taste and simple habits. There were extensive plains 
suited to tillage and pasturage, and hills and mountains proper 
for the cultivation of the vine and of fruit trees. The climate 
also was congenial, the country being defended from the 
Arabian deserts by lofty mountains, and refreshed from the 
Mediterranean by acceptable breezes : and though the rain be 
seldom, it falls with a calculable regularity. The dews in the 
meantime, during the intensity of summer, are abundant. The 
Israelites bad large crops of wheat and barley, productive vine- 
yards, and plenty of oil and honey. 

Their (locks were attended not only by servants, but fre- 
quently by the sons and daughters of the owner, and not un- 
commonly by himself. In the summer they occupied the loftier 
parts of the country and the mountainous districts; in the 
winter they sought the valleys ; so that the shepherds, whoso 
perpetual watchfulness was required, were exposed to every 
change of season and of weather. “ In the day,” says Jacob, 
“the drought consumed me, and the frost by night.” So the 
shepherds were keeping watch over their (locks by night when 
the (Saviour was announced by the angel. Constant and close 
attendance familiarized both the shepherd and sheep to each 
other, lie gave them names as we do to individual horses and 
dogs, and they knew his voice, so that whenever he wished to 
remove from one place to another, lie called them together and 
marched, staff in hand, at their head. All this is beautifully 
illustrated in John, x. 3 — 5. They not only protected the flock, 
but dug wells for them, to which they were conducted from 
time to time. Of this the patriarchal age furnishes instances 
in sacred biography. (Sometimes several shepherds had one 
well in common, as in Gen. xxix. 2, 3. The flocks were watered 
twice a day, at noon and sunset. Water being very valuable 
in that sultry region, became an emblem of rich blessings, so 
that God himself is styled a “ fountain of living waters” (Jer. 
ii. 13 ; xvii. 13) ; and the prophet Isaiah says, “ Therefore with 
joy shall ye draw water out or the wells of salvation.” 

Prom their flocks they derived, as wo have intimated, ample 
moans of subsistence ami comfort. Milk, cheese, various food 
and raiment, were their produce. The time of sheep-shearing 
was always a great occasion, when they were collected in folds, 
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and large companies assembled and made a complete festival of 
several days’ continuance (2 Sam. xiii. 23). 



LWell.1 

The plough , in ancient times, was probably very similar to The plough, 
that which is now used in eastern countries, but was far less 
complex than ours. It was easily lifted by a man with one of 
his hands, and was so light as to make but a trifling furrow. 

The ploughshare was a piece of iron fixed at the end of the 
shaft that lay flat. Sometimes it had but one, at other times 
two handles, standing nearly upright, witli a slanting pole or 
beam at the bottom, to which the yoke was attached. The 
share resembled a short sword, and might easily be beaten into 
it (Isaiah, ii. 4; Joel, iii. 10). The management of so slight 
and unsteady a plough required constant attention, and illus- 
trates the Saviour’s language, Luke, ix. 02. 

The ground was levelled with a harrow of very rude construe- The harrow, 
tiou. Sometimes a heavy piece of wood to level (Is. xxviii. 

24, 25), sometimes a wicker-drag, or brushwood. 

The usual beasts of labour were bulls and cows, he-asses and 
sbe-asses. When a bull became restive, a hole was bored U8e ‘ 
through his nostrils, and a ring of iron or twisted cord fixed in 
it, to which a rope was fastened to pull and manage the animal. 
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This is referred to in the address to the King of Assyria, “ Be* 
cause they rage against me, and thy tumult is come up into 
mine ears, therefore I will put my hook in thy nose, and I will 
turn thee hack by the way which thou earnest” (2 Kings, xix. 
28). The yoke was fixed over the neck. The ox and ass w r ere 
not allowed to be yoked together, the ox being a clean beast 
and the ass unclean; moreover their strength is dissimilar. 
The ox-goad was a pole, seven or eight feet long, having at one 
end a flat piece of iron for cleaning the plough, and at the 
other a spike for spurring on the animal. It was sometimes 
used as a spear in w\ar. 

Sowing w r as commonly begun about the end of October, but 
barley might be committed to the ground in January or even 



[Planting and Sowing.} 


February. The grain became ripe soon after the latter rains 
were over, so that on the second day of passover a barley-sheaf 
was presented as an offering of the first fruits of the harvest. 
After this, reaping commenced ; first the barley, then the wheat. 




The time of harvest was seven weeks, from the passover till 

S entecost, which generally happened near the beginning of 
lUie. • 

The grain was then carried to the threshing-floor , in waggons 
or on beasts. The waggons moved only on two wheels, re- 
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sembling modern carts. The tlircsliing-floor was in the field, 
on a rising ground, exposed to the winds, and was beaten hard 
with a roller. A flail was used to thrash out the lighter grain ; 
oxen or the threshing-machine being employed for the heavier. 

The threshing-instrument was usually formed as follows : four Threshing- 
pieces of timber were conjoined in a stout square frame, and lnstrumeilt ’ 
three or four heavy rollers, with axles at each end, reaching 
across and turning in its opposite sides. Each of the rollers 
had round it three iron wheels, cut into sharp teeth, like a saw, 
ar armed with thick pieces of the same metal protruding six 
inches all over the surface. Them a scat was raised over the 
frame for a man to direct the oxen round the floor. The front 
part of the machine was turned upwards, so as to pass along 
without becoming choked with the straw. The cart, mentioned 
in Isaiah, xxviii. 27, 28, was only some particular form of this 
instrument. 

The winnowing of the grain was accomplished by throwing it Winnowing, 
lip before the wind with a fork or shovel: the straw being cut 
up by the threshing-machine, readily flew off with the chaff. 

The grain was then cleared witli a sieve: a kind of fan was also 
used to drive away the straw and chaff. The straw less broken 
was laid up for the use of the cattle. The chaff was burned, 
but the wheat was stored up in granaries. The annexed cuts 
represent the winnowing and the housing of the com. 



This singular people seem to have had scarcely any notions Handicraft 
of trade, manufactures, and commerce. Their own land was 
adequate to their maintenance, and the tribe of Zebulon only trade and 
occupied sufficient of the sea-coast to feel a temptation to coramcr 
traffic. In some of the arts, however, they appear to have been 
well skilled, — as the melting of metals, cutting and engraving 
precious stones, casting of figures, joining, embroidery, and the 
making of tapestry. Bezaleel and Alioliab are particularly 
celebrated as the persons who were engaged in the construction 
of the tabernacle ; but it must be admitted that they seem to 
be solitary instances of proficiency at that time, and njiracu- 
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Commerce. 


lously directed. None of the people were artificers by profes- 
sion previous to the times of the kings, nor, in fact, would 

many of the trades have been of 
much service to them in their 
mode of living. David, however, 
left a great number of artificers 
in Ills kingdom, who were em- 
ployed by Solomon; and after 
the division of the two kingdoms, 
there is evidence of there having 
been an ample supply of them. 
The inspired history speaks of 
“ craftsmen and smiths” carried 
away from Jerusalem by Nebu- 
chadnezzar (2 Kings, xxiv. 14, 16); and the prophet Isaiah 
(eh. iii. d) mentions “ the cunning artificer.” As this subject is, 
however, deserving of a more extended notice, we proceed to 
observe, in the words of Dr. Nevin, that “ agriculture was ren- 
dered, by the very constitution of the state, the necessary occu- 
pation of the great mass of the people. Tlence there were not 
with them, as with us, large classes of men employed altogether 




[Ancient Building Tools.] 


in the different mechanic arts, or in the business of commerce. 
Tradesmen and merchants, who make up so respectable a 
portion of the community in our country, were, for a long 
time, of almost no account in theirs ; and, in fact, could not be 
said to have been known at all, as distinct, regular orders, in 
the system of society. This state of things underwent a little 
alteration after the time of Solomon. Tradesmen grew more 
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numerous, and began to form, in some measure, a separate 
class of citizens. Commerce, also, with foreign nations became, Merchants, 
in some degree, and especially at two or three different periods, 
an object of attention. It was not, however, until the time of 
the captivity that the character of society was very materially 
changed. After that event a great number of Jews became 
merchants, and travelled, for the purposes of traffic, into all 
countries. It grew common, also, to learn particular trades; 
and hence we iind them frequently mentioned in the New 
Testament. 

“It may be asked, how the inhabitants of the cities were em- 
ployed in those times, when we suppose merchants and trades- 
men to have been so few in the land. The answer is, that 
cities then were generally very small, and pretty much idled 
with husbandmen. Their small farms lay scattered over the Small 
country round, and their chief care was to attend to their cul- farm ‘‘* 
tivatiou. (Judg. xix. .15, 1(5.) Several of them belonged to 
the Levites, who had their particxdar employment in another 
way. Some of the larger ones, only, discovered something of 
the mercantile character ; while a few artists might possibly be 
found in many, if not all. This, however, was not enough to 
give any importance to either kind of occupation, as forming a 
distinct profession in society. 

“Among the earlier Jews, a great many articles that we are Home 
in the habit of getting made for us by different tradesmen, J I l ire. ufa<> 
were manufactured in every man’s own family, as they were 
wanted. The women spun and wove, besides doing every sort 
of needle- work : thus clo tiling was made for the whole family. 

And as it was common to wear on the head only a mitre of 
cloth, and on the feet only a pair of simple sandals, the whole 
dress could be very easily provided, without the smallest assist- 
ance from abroad. Thus nobody wanted a \ weaver , a tailor , a 
hatter , or a shoemaker. A gqod housewife, with us, will dis- 
pense with the services of a baker ; but among them the 
very worst could look no further than her kitchen for a miller. 

The common tools, also, that were wanted in farming, and 
most of the common articles of furniture in their houses, were 
so simple, that a man of usual ingenuity would not often 
think of betaking himself to the skill of another to have them 
made. Still, there were always some things that needed common 
more than common art ; and, accordingly, the country w as arts * 
never entirely without men who employed themselves in a few 
of the more difficult trades. There w r ere carpenters, hewers 
of stone, and various workmen in gold, ‘silver, brass, and iron. 

The building of the tabernacle in the wilderness needed some The 
such artists of considerable skill. At that time, however, tabernacle ‘ 
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there was probably a greater proportion of them among the 
people than afterwards, as, no doubt, the service of many 
had been employed in this way in Egypt, which country had 
already made very great progress in the knowledge of various 
arts. After their settlement in Canaan, there was compara- 
tively little demand for superior skill. The artists, accord- 
ingly, seem to have held no very high character for ability in 
their several trades. Many of them, probably, only turned 
their attention occasionally to such business, while a great 
part of their time was spent in other pursuits, lienee, when 
the temple was to be built, it was thought necessary to procure 
masons and carpenters from lliram, king of Tyre. (1 Chron. 
xiv. 1.) 

“During the captivity, many of the Jews found themselves, 
in a great measure, shut out from their old manner of life, 
and so were compelled to apply themselves to arts and mer- 
chandise. And as, ever after, their condition was less settled 
than before, and very many of them were continually scattered 
among different nations, it became more and more fashionable 
to learn trades, as the best means of supporting themselves in 
all circumstances ; so that, at last, it came to be a doctrine of 
their wise men, that all parents were bound to teach their 
children some kind of handicraft, whether they expected them 
ever to use it or not. Accordingly, we find in the New Testa- 
ment, that Joseph was a carpenter, and that our Saviour 
worked at the same trade. So Paul, also, was by trade a 
tent-maker, though his birth and education wore such that ho 
did not probably suppose, when he learned the business, that he 
should ever be called upon to employ his skill in this way for 
a support ; hut when he was taught to count all things but loss 
for Christ, and went forth from city to city, persecuted and 
poor, this humble employment was turned to most serviceable 
account. 

“ Commerce with foreign nations was not forbidden by the 
law of Moses; hut, at the same time, it was not encouraged 
in the smallest degree. The reason of this was, that the Jew's 
might he kept as far as possible from mingling with other na- 
tions, so as to avoid the danger of falling into their idolatries, 
and to remain a completely separate people, until the wise 
purposes of God should he answered. Traffic among them- 
selves, of course, was carried on, upon a small scale, from the 
earliest times. Hence we hear from the first of weights and 
rwasures. Solomon ventured to go far beyond this limited 
usage of trade : he carried on a traffic with Egypt for horses, 
and* sent forth a number of vessels, by the way of the Ked 
Sea, to the distant countries of Ophir and Tarshisli, which 
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brought him in amazing wealth. After his time the Jews 
seem, till their captivity, to have kept up some trade with other 
people, though it fell far short of what was carried oil while he 
governed the nation. 

“Wheat, honey, oil, and halm, arc mentioned as articles that Exports, 
were carried out of the country, in tratlic with other nations. 

(Ezek. xxvii. 17.) No doubt the wine, also, which it yielded 
so abundantly, of the best quality, was to some considerable 
extent turned into profit in the same way. (2 Chron. ii. 10, 15.) 

In return for these and other commodities, a variety of foreign imports, 
productions were introduced into the land. In the days of 
David and Solomon, the principal materials for the building of 
the temple were thus brought from the kingdom of Tyre. Wo 
read that, for this purpose, cedar and fir and almug trees were 
hewed on Lebanon, and floated on great rafts to Joppa. (2 Chron. 
ii. 8, 10.) Part of the mountains called Lebanon belonged to 
Palestine itself; but it seems that the most valuable timber of 
the kinds just mentioned grew on that part of their long range 
which fell within the territories of Hiram, the Tyrian king. 

What the Almug or Algum trees were, cannot now be known. 

Vast quantities of gold, silver, brass, iron, and all manner of 
precious stoues, were collected by David from different quarters. 

Prom Ophir and Tarshish the ships of Solomon brought gold, 
silver, precious stones, almug wood, ivory, apes, and peacocks. 

The commerce with Egypt brought in a large supply of horses 
and linen yarn ; while great companies of camels came, time 
after time, loaded with every fragrant spice, from tin; farthest 
regions of Arabia, — such as cinnamon, cassia, frankincense, and 
myrrh. 80 plentiful was the introduction of foreign treasures 
of every sort into the country, in the days of this prosperous 
monarch, that he is said to ha\ r e made ‘silver to be in Jerusa- 
lem as stones, and cedars as the sycamore trees that were in 
the vale, for abundance.’ 

“ It would be very desirable, in reading the Scriptures, to 
have a correct acquaintance with the systems of measures , Measures, 
weights, and coins , which regulated, in different ages, the an- co7ns! tS,,M 
cient traffic of the East. On this point, however, our know- 
ledge never can be very complete or satisfactory. These mat- 
ters have ever been subject to gradual alteration and change, 
and antiquity has left us but few notices that can help us to 
determine anything more than mere names. Models, indeed, 
of the different weights and measures, as they were fixed in the 
time of Moses, were laid up in the tabernacle, and afterwards 
in the temple, to bo kept as perpetual* standards, under the 
care of the priests. But all these were destroyed when ‘the 
temple was burnt the first time; and after that period the 
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whole ancient system was either entirely given up, or at least 
in a great measure modelled anew, from the systems of other 
nations. Tims the most ancient weights and measures men- 
tioned in the Old Testament are left to he determined from 
the mere slight notices of {Scripture itself. Those mentioned 
in the .New Testament arc not attended with so great difficulty, 
though by no means free, in every case, from uncertainty of 
a similar sort. 

Measures of “ Measures of Length were at first taken from various parts 

length. 0 f hmnan body. So far, then, as we can determine these 
parts, we may make a probable guess about the length of the 
measures ; yet it will he only probable, because such measures, 
though suggested at first by the parts from ■which they are 
named, become sometimes gradually settled into lengths that 
vary considerably from their original natural standards. 
Measures of this sort were the Digit, the Palm, the Span, and 
the Cubit. 

“A Dif/it was the breadth of a man’s finger or thumb. A 
Palm , called commonly a hand-breadth , was equal to four 
finger-breadths or digits. A Span was equal to the distance 
between the top of the thumb and the top of the little finger, 
when they were stretched as far as possible apart : it was as 
much as three hand-breadths. A Cubit was, as one opinion 
supposes, the distance between the elbow and the wrist of a 
man’s arm ; according to another, it was the length of the 
whole arm, or, at least, from the elbow to the knuckles. It is 
plain that two cubits arc mentioned in Scripture, one longer 
than the other, as much as a hand-breath; the great difficulty 
is, however, to determine which of these is the oldest and most 
common. (Ezek. xl. 5.) It has been, nevertheless, pretty 
generally agreed to reckon a cubit about a foot and a half of 
our measure, so as to consider four of them equal to the 
common height of a man. Ezekiel mentions a measure cfjlled 
a reed : it was equal to six cubits of the longer kind. 

“In later times, other measures were introduced. The Fur- 
lony was borrowed from the Greeks : it was one hundred and 
twenty-five paces in length, equal to the eighth part of a Ho- 
man mile. This Mile , which is the one intended in the New 
Testament, being equal to eight furlongs, was, of course, made 
up of one thousand paces, and was about one hundred and fifty 
yards shorter than a common English mile. A Sabbath-day's 
journey was about seven furlongs ; that is, a little less than a 
mile. This was a measure invented by the Jews, 1 to determine 
precisely how far a man might go on the Lord’s day, without 
- breaking the commandment. (Ex. xvi. 29.) 

“ Hollow Measures were of two kinds, as they were used for 
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liquids or for dry articles. Sometimes, however, the same Me asurcs of 
measure was used for both, as we use the gallon and quart, capacity. 
Eor dry articles, the common measures, in early times, wore 
the Cab, the Omer, the Scab, the Ephah, and the Homer : for 
liquids, the liin, the Log, the Bath, and the llomer, seem to 
have been the most important in use. 

• “The Cab was one of the smallest .measures, though it is Dry 
thought by some to have held more than our quart. The Omer, measures, 
we are told, was the tenth part of an ephah, and must, there- 
fore, have contained a little more than five pints. An omer 
of manna was the allowance of daily food to each Israelite in 
the wilderness. The Seah held somewhat more than our peck, 
and was the third part of an ephah. It is called, in our trans- 
lation of the Bible, simply a measure ; thus Sarah is requested 
by Abraham to take three measures of fine meal and knead it 
(Glen, xviii. (i); in which passage this particular kind of mea- 
sure. is (mentioned in the original. The same measure is to be 
understood in Matt. xiii. 88, and Luke xiii. 21. The Ephah 
contained three scabs, or about three peeks and three pints of 
our measure. We are told that it was equal to ten homers. 

(Ex. xvi. 3G.) The Homer held ton cpliabs, or about eight 
of our bushels. It was the largest dry measure. The Greek 
measure , mentioned in Rev. vi. 0, held only a quart. 

“ Measures for liquids seem to have been rated, at first, by Liqukl 
the number of egg-shell quantities which they could hold, measures. 
The smallest was perhaps sufficient to contain but one or two 
such quantities. A Lory held six egg-shells full. A JJin was 
equal to twelve logs, or as much as seventy-two times the 
quantity of a single shell. This would be about five quarts 
of our measure. A Bath was equal to six bins, or seven and 
a half of our gallons. The Homer , accordingly, which was 
used for liquid as well as for dry articles, contained ten baths 
as well as ten cphalis, and was, of course, something larger 
than one of our hogsheads. We are to remember that the 
capacities of all these ancient hollow measures are determined 
only according to probability. There is by far too little infor- 
mation on the subject to settle the matter, in any case, with 
precise and solid certainty. 

“In the times of the New Testament, a Bushel was in use. 

It was the Roman bushel, which contained only a peck in 
English measure. The Firkin , mentioned in the account of 
our Saviour’s first miracle, was a Greek measure, and held 
about as much as the ancient bath, or ephah ; that is, seven 
and a half gallons. (John, ii. G.) 

“ It was a long time before men began to coin money,* as weights, 
is common now. Hold and silver were very early used in 
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selling and baying ; but they were always weighed , like other 
articles of traffic ; so that every piece, whatever its shape 
might be, was valued just according to its purity and its 
weight in the balance. In this way, we read that Abraham 
weighed the silver which he paid for the field of Machpelah. 
(Gren. xxiii. 16.) While this method continued, it was common 
lor such as- were employed in traffic of any kind, to carry with 
them a pair of balances, and different weights, in a sort of 
pouch or ba<j. These weights were generally stdnes. Hence 
the meaning of {hose laws which forbid divers weights in the 
bag, or unjust balances, becomes cleat*. (Lev. xix. 36 ; Heut. 
xxv. 13, 15 ; Prov. xvi. 11.) Wicked men sometimes carried 
a different sot of weights with them : one class was too light, 
and with these they sold; the other, too heavy, and with these 
they bought: thus defrauding others in all their dealings. 

‘ Shall I count them pure,’ the Almighty says of such, * with 
the wicked balances, and with the bag of deceitful weights ?’ 
(Mic. vi. 11.) 

“ Prom this early manner of using silver and gold, we find 
that all the terms used in the Old Testament to signify the 
value of different' sums of money are merely the names of com- 
mon weights. The most important of these weights was tiro 
Shekel. The name itself signifies simply a weight; which 
shows that it was very ancient and very much in use. We 
arc not able to know exactly what was its weight before the 
captivity ; lor, although tfie same name was continued long 
after, even down to the time of Olpdst, there is much reason to 
believe that the shekel of early times weighed less than the 
later one. This last weighed nearly half an ounce ; the other, 
therefore, was probably a good deal under that weight. There 
was, besides the common shekel, a royal one, called £ the 
king’s shekel,’ which seems to have been considerably smaller 
than the other. A Gerah was the twentieth part of a shekel. 
(Ex. xxx. 13.) There was also a weight called the Befcah , 
or half-shekel. A Pound is supposed to have been equal to 
sixty shekels, and a Talent to three thousand. By these 
different weights both silver »and gold were counted,’ and so 
valued according to their purity and their scarcity, as it was 
greater or less at different times. A shekel of silver, according 
to the later estimation of that weight among the Jews, would 
be about equal in value to our half-dollars ; and so, before the 
captivity, must have been, in all probability, considerably below 
that rate. 

“ After the captivity, the Jews became acquainted with 
coins, or stamped money. The most ancient coin of which 
we have any knowledge was the Baric , a Persian coin. 
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stamped by royal authority: the Drams mentioned in Ezra 
and Nehemiah were this kind of money. The Jews began 
to coin money for themselves, in the time of the Macca- 
bees, not quite one hundred and fifty years before Christ. A 
Greek coin, called a Stater , was then in common use, and was 
supposed to be about equal in weight to the early shekel. 
Accordingly, when the Jews struck off their coin, ’called, after 
the ancient weight, the Shekel, it was made just *as heavy as 
the stater, though, as we have said, it is most ^probable that 
the old shekel was considerably lighter. The.new shekels were 
coined both in silver and in gold, and some of them remain to 
this day. The ‘ piece of money ’ which Peter found in the 
mouth of a fish was one of the staters mentioned above, equal 
in value to a shekel of that time, and so just enough to pay 
the tribute money for two persons. (Matt. &vii. 27 ; Ex. xxx. 
13.) The fourth part of a stater was equal to a Drachma, 
among the Grecian, and to a Denarius, or pOnny, among the 
Bom an coins. This last, in the time of our Saviour, had 
stamped upon it the head of Caisar. (Matt. xxii. 20.) In 
value it was about tw r elve and a half cents of our money. 
The Koman Farthing was in value one-tenth of their penny, 
and not quite equal to one cent and a half among us. It was 
used to signify the smallest valiib, as the price of a couple of 
sparrows. (Matt. x. 29.) A smaller piece of money, equal 
only to a fourth part of the last, is sometimes mentioned under 
the same name. (Matt. v. 20.) The smallest of all was the 
Mite, two of them being equal but to one farthing of the least 
kind : this was the widow’s offering. (Mark, xii. 42.) 

“ Silver and gold, anciently, were far more scarco than they 
are now ; and, of course, the same weight would be far more 
valuable. This ought to be remembered, in reading the Scrip- 
tures.” 

Pot the convenience of reference, we here subjoin a summary 
of the, Hebrew money, weights, and measures, from Prideaux, 
of v^ich further information may be obtained from Brerewood, 
Bernard, and others.^ 

JEWISH MONEY. 

The gcrah ....... 

The Hebrew drachm ..... 

Two drachms made a bekah 

Two bekahs made a shekel 

Sixty shekels made a mina . 

Fifty minas made a talent .... 

A talent of gold, sixteen to one . 

[B. A.] 


£ s. d. q. 
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009 00 00 
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7200 00 00 
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JEWISH WEIGHTS. 

The gerah 

The Hebrew drachm or zuzu 
Two zuzas made a bekath . ... 

Two bekaths made a shekel } 

An hundred shekels made a mineth , 

Thirty mineths made a talent 

MEASUEES OE LENGTH. 

Eng. Feet. Inch. 

The Hebrew cubit, somewhat more than ... 0 21 

The zerith, or span, a little more than .... 0 30 

The span of a cubit, a little above . . . . 0 7 

The palm, or hand’s-breadth, somewhat abovo ..03 
The fathom, which makes four cubits, above ..70 
Ezekiel’s reed, which was six cubits, above ... 10 0 

The ancient measuring-line, or chain, which was eighty 

cubits, abovo 145 0 

A Sabbath-day’s journey, two thousand cubits . . 3648 0 

Miles. Paces. Feet. 

An Eastern mile, four thousand cubits ... 1 10 0 

A day’s journey generally computed much about .33 0 0 

MEASUEES OE CAPACITY. 

DRY MEASURES. 

The cab contained a quarter of a peck. 

The omcr, or gnoiner in the Hebrew, was the tenth part of an cpliah. 
The ephah is computed to be about our bushel; and 
The liomcr is supposed to be ten. 

LIQUID MEASURES. 

Tlio log came near to our pint. 

16 logs made a hiu, which answered our gallon, 

6 hins made a bath, which was about six gallons ; and 
10 baths made a homer, which was sixty. 



lb. oz. gr. dec. 
000 00 10 95 
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000 00 219 
050 00 00 
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CHAPTER Y. 

THE TABERNACLE IN T1IE WILDERNESS. 

So for as we have hitherto been able to ascertain the state of ofTilofstic 
mankind, it appears that every nation has recognized the notions, and 
existence of some overriding divinity, and adopted some form 
of worship : for in those very few instances which might be 
pleaded as exceptions to this statement, it may be fairly pre- 
sumed, even though it could not be satisfactorily proved, that 
the opportunities of observation have in those cases been few 
— or the persons who have given the report were either consi- 
derably disqualified, or indifferent to the inquiry — or the modes 
of imperfect worship sometimes adopted by newly-discovered 
regions have been mistaken for the ordinary observations of 
civil life or parts of a domestic economy, through the existing 
ignorance of the language, manners, dispositions, and other 
peculiarities of uncivilized tribes. This universal tendency to origin of 
religion may not only be regarded as resulting from its early [jfjjencic*. 
establishment among the Israelites, but in the traditions of a 
great part of the globe may he distinctly traced the fragments 
of the Jewish economy in the mutilated forms of service, and 
the distorted features of truth. It must ever, therefore, be an 
interesting pursuit to ascertain the worship of that extraordi- 
nary people, who were under the peculiar superintendence of 
Providence during the first ages of their existence, and whose 
history is so intimately connected with the great moral revolu- 
tions of the world. We arc thus naturally guided to a conside- 
ration of the Tarernacle, which was erected among them in Tabernacle, 
the wilderness. 

The Hebrew term properly signifies a Ten t, corresponding signification 
with the Latin tabernaculum, ana the Greek Sfo/nj, and was of the name * 
originally applied to the temporary habitations of the patriarchs. 

Pirno calls it very appropriately tpoperoy iepov, “ a portable 
temple.” The Israelites had two tabernacles, the one the 
tabernacle of the congregation, which was appropriated to 
secular uses, the other the tent, or tabernacle of testimony, 
called also the tabernacle of the Lord, which was devoted to 
religious purposes. 

It was during the extraordinary intercourse with God, which 
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was accorded to Moses in the mount, that the illustrious 
legislator received particular orders respecting the construction 
of the tabernacle, with its sacred vessels, to execute which he 
desired the people to bring in their several offerings for 
materials, appointing two principal architects, Bczaleel and 
Aholiab, to complete the design. In six months from the com- 
mencement of the work, and on the first day of the first month, 
in the second year of the departure from Egypt, the erection 
was finished, and its whole interior miraculously occupied by a 
cloud of glory. When Moses, after some time, was able to 
enter within, lie was divinely instructed on the subject of its 
future services, and afterwards solemnly consecrated Aaron and 
his family to the priestly office. At the expiration of eight 
clays, Aaron presented his first burnt-sacrifice for himself and 
the people, on which occasion fire descended from heaven in 
token of acceptance, which was ever after, by an express 
appointment, to be preserved from extinction. Although, in 
the patriarchal ages, altars, mountains, and groves were? used 
for worship, and even from the creation of the world particular 
spots were appropriated to the engagements of piety, wo have 
here a record of the first most remarkable building specially 
appointed by God himself for his own service, reared under his 
providential superintendence, and honoured with the glorious 
manifestations of his presence. And though it be true that a 
devout spirit will realize the whole universe as the great temple 
of the Almighty, and consecrate, by an appropriating faith, 
every spot and every object, every plain and every mountain, 
every grove and every copse, every stone and every star, in 
some sense, as the altar of sacrifice on which to present the 
animated offerings of gratitude, love, and praise ; and though it 
be also true that the infinite God fills immensity with his pre- 
sence, and eternity with his duration, and cannot be circum- 
scribed within walls, or limited by place, it is nevertheless 
certain, that he has, for the w isest reasons, chosen to secure 
the honour due to his name amongst a race of beings, whoso 
religion, when too diffuse and undefined, is apt to be dissipated, 
by commanding the erection of buildings in which appointed 
forms of worship should be’ observed; that by their fixing the 
attention which is so apt to wander, and forming the habits of 
piety, so apt to become irregular, his just pre-eminence may be 
established. 

Construction op the Tabernacle. — The tabernacle con- 
sisted of an oblong square, thirty cubits in length, ten in 
breadth, and ten in height, having two general divisions, the 
holy place, find the sanctum sanctorum, or most holy, or holy 
of holies. The former was twenty cubits in length, and ten in 
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width, containing the table of shew bread, the golden candle- 
stick, and the golden altar of incense. The holy of holies, 
called also the sanctuary, was the 
same in length and breadth, namely, 
ten cubits, and was separated from 
the holy place by a veil or curtain of 
richly embroidered linen, suspended 
on four pillars of shittim wood, each 
overlaid with plates of gold, but 
having their bases of brass. This 
division contained the ark of the 
covenant. A veil of similar make, 
and supported in the same manner, 
served the purpose of a door, and 
separated it from the outward court. The tabernacle was 
enclosed on three sides, namely, the north, south, and west, by side*, 
planks of shittim wood, covered with golden plates, with bases 
of brass, each ten cubits in height, and a cubit and a half in 
breadth ; in number forty-eight but so far irregularly disposed, 
that twenty of them were on the north, twenty on the south, 
and only eight on the w est side ; all let into one another by 
two tenons above and two below, and the whole compacted by 
two bases or cross bars along the entire length, joined by 
mortices. Each bad live golden rings, through which were 
passed poles covered with gold. The east side was open, con- 
cealed only by a rich curtain : this w as considered the entrance. 

The root* was composed of a square frame of planks or boards, Roof, 
resting on their bases, overspread with different kinds of cover- 
ings. The first on the inside was of fine linen, embroidered in 
various colours of hyacinth, purple, scarlet, and crimson : over 
this we.e coverings of goats’ hair, neatly interwoven : the last 
consisted of sheep and badgers’ skins, dyed of an azure blue or 
red, adapted to secure the whole from the inclemency of the 
seasons. These curtains were only on the sides and behind : 
there w r ere none in front. The tabernacle bad no window ; the 
admission of the ordinary light being Jess adapted to grandeur 
3lhd religious effect than artificial illumination. 

An oblong court of a hundred cubits in length, and fifty in J t h f h ^ ourt 
kreadtb, surrounded the tabernacle. This enclosure was on- tabernacle, 
feompassed by sixty pillars covered with silver plates, with 
capitals of silver and bases of brass ; ten of them stood towards 
the w r est, ten towards the east, twenty towards the north, and 
twenty towards the south, at a distance from each other of five 
cubits. These pillars were hung with curtains of twined linen 
thread, resembling net* work, which enclosed the tabermlcle on 
all sides, with the exception of the entrance of the const, where 
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a curtain still more splendid in its embroidery was disposed, 
twenty cubits wide, to correspond with the door-way, and sus- 
tained by four silver plaited pillars, included in the sixty named 
above, with capitals and bases of brass. 

Furniture op the Tabernacle. — It was in the court, 
and opposite the entrance, that the altar 1 of burnt offerings 

was to be seen, iive 
cubits long, five wide, 
and three high, placed 
on a base of stone 
work, and covered, 
within and without, 
with plates of brass. 
At the four corners 
were four projecting 
brass plated appen- 
dages, emphatically 
denominated the 
horns of the altar; from each of which a grate, made of brass, 
was suspended, fastened with four rings and four chains. On 
these the wood and the sacrifice were burnt, while a pan was 
placed below to receive the ashes. The brazen laver was a 
circular vessel, formed of the polished 
brass which served for looking-glasses. 
(Exod. xxxviii. 8.) It stood between 
the altar and tabernacle, a little to 
the south, and was used by the 
priests to wash their hands before 
they officiated. The general pattern 
of it was probably followed in the 
much larger one made for the temple 
afterwards, and called the molten or 
brazen sea , which was made use. of 
by the priests for washing their feet 
when they were to offer sacrifice or 
enter the temple. 

“ W c may here observe, that, from 
the obligation of the priests to wash their feet before entering 
the tabernacle, and for other reasons, it has been inferred that 
they oiliciated with bare feet. It is also observed, that in the 
enumeration of the articles of the priestly dress, sandals are not 
mentioned, neither does Josephus, in his account, speak of 
them : we believe ourselves that the priests did officiate bare- 
foot, knowing that it was a common mark of respect in the 
East to uncover the feet. The Orientals throw off their slippers 
1 See article Altar . 
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observances, but in the common intercourse of life. As to the 
Jews it is impossible to say, unless by inference, what they did 
in the tabernacle ; but it seems fair to conclude that they did 
the same as afterwards in the Temple ; and that they there 
officiated barefoot we have the concurrent testimony of various 
writers / * 1 } 

On the north side of the holy place was a table of shittim or The holy 
jCedar wood, overlaid 
with gold, two cubits 
in length, one in 
breadth, and one and 
a half in height. 

Tp was edged with a 
bordering of gold, 
and had a golden 
crown in the middle : 
at each end six loaves 
were piled up, called 
the shew bread, to 

represent tlie twelve tThe Table of shew .br ead-j 

1 Pictorial Bible. 
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tribes. This bread could be eaten by none but the priests, 
and was changed on every sabbath day. Opposite this 
table, to the south, stood the golden candlestick, having 
seven branches, besides the middle, equally distant, and each 
ornamented with six flowers in the form of lilies, with knobs 
to the same amount, resembling apples, and bowls like almond 
shells disposed alternately. Each branch had a golden lamp, 
which was regularly kindled at night, 
and extinguished in the morning. The 
altar of incense occupied the middle 
spot between the table and the can- 
dlestick. It was only two cubits 
high, and one in length, and one in 
breadth : over it was a crown of gold, 
and it was covered with the same pre- 
cious metal. The incense presented 
each morning and evening here was of a 
particular composition; the officiating 
Loudkstia ,3 priest carrying a smoking censer full of 

fire, which he took from the altar of burnt offerings, and 
having placed it on this altar of incense, withdrew. Besides 

these ill ere were seve- 
ral other brazen ves- 
sels, which need not 
be particularly enume- 
rated. 

The sanctum sanc- 
torum, or most holy 
place, was highly dis- 
tinguished for the 
ark, or the mercy-seat, 
which was a chest, 
made of shittim wood, 
and overlaid with pure 
gold, both within atid 
without. In length, it was two cubits and a half, a cubit and* a 
half in breadth, and the same in height. The lid which covered 
it was entirely of pure gold. At the extremities were two cheru- 
bim, one at each end, composed of the same mass of pure gold 
with the lid itself. These were represented stretching their 
wings, and covering the mercy-seat on high, with their faces look- 
ing towards each other. Between the cherubim “ the Lord was 
said to dwell, for there was vouchsafed the visible manifestation 
of the Deity, commonly 'known by the name of Schechinah. 
It is .a popular opinion that this Schechinah was a mere 
miraculous light, but one resting on no warrant either of 
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Scripture or Rabbinic tradition. By Schechinah the rabbiea 
certainly meant a person , and the comparison of Levit. xvi. 

2, “ I will appear in the cloud upon 
the mercy scat,” with the vision 
(Zech. iii. 1) which Zechariah saw 
of the high priest serving before 
the angel of the Lord, and of both 
with the similar appearances so fre- 
quently recorded in the law r and 
the prophets, leads to the conclusion 
that the high priest also beheld the 
Lord revealed in human form.” 1 ca* of the covenant.] 

The cherubim are often mentioned in Scripture, and innu- 
merable disputes have arisen respecting them among the learned, 
wiio have accommodated the derivation of the w ord Cherub (as Form of the 
of many others) to the particular rendering which they wished cl,erubiin * 
to assign to it. By some it has been traced to N'm as a child ; 
by others to abundance of knowledge ; or lastly, to rQl, to 
grow strong. The Jewish liabbies for the most part adopted 
the first notion, and described the Cherubim as w inged boys, in 
which conception they have been followed by modern painters 
and sculptors, from Raphael and Michael Angelo down to the 
veriest dauber and chipper who has been employed for a village 
altar-piece or tomb-stone. Erom Holy Writ we learn that 
Cherubim w'ere employed as the sentinels of Paradise when 
Adam was expelled from it (Gen. iii. 2d-). Moses was instructed 
to place Cherubim on the Ark of the Covenant. They were to 
cover the mercy-scat, looking towards one another, with their 
wings extended on both sides (Exod. xxv. 19). Hence, as the 
Schechinah was wont to rest upon the mercy -seat, God is 
described by the Psalmist as dwelling between the Cherubim 
(lxxxii. 2) ; and in more than one instance the sacred historian 
represents the Almighty as communing with his people from 
the same spot (Exod. xxv. 22; Numb. vii. SO). It must he 
owned that this description is not very particular, nor is it 
sufficient to enable us positively to decide upon the forms repre- 
sented. The account of the Cherubim with which Solomon 
adorned his Temple (1 Kings, vi. 23), is not more precise, so 
that* it is no wonder that the Cherubim of Ezekiel (i. 2 ; x. .1 4) 
differ widely from this first notion. They are composed of the 
face of a man, the wings of an eagle, the mane of a lion, and 
the feet of an ox. Such is the form in which Grotius, Boehart, 
and Spencer, are inclined to invest the Cherubim ; and hence 
some of thb commentators strenuously ’contend for the last of 
the three derivations, which implies strength , sc. of an *oa\ 

1 Rev. Dr. M‘Caul. • 
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Josephus (Ant. iii. G), contents himself with saying that the 
Cherubim were creatures whose exact figure was unknown to 
mankind; and here the question might safely be allowed to 
rest : nevertheless, much crude speculation has been hazarded 
on a subject into which Holy Writ, by its silence, appears 
scarcely to invite research, and from the investigation of which 
no profitable knowledge can ever result. Spencer has treated 
the subject with his customary learning, and little can he added 
to the matter which the reader will find in his third book de 
legibus liebrrcorum, diss. 5 ; but other writers have indulged in 
the most wild and mystical reveries, and have fancifully traced 
the deepest mysteries of religion in the emblematical images of 
the mercy-seat. In closing these brief remarks on the form of 
the Cherubim, we may state that whatever might have been 
their exact form and figure, which is rendered doubtful by the 
different statements of the historical and prophetic writers 
already quoted, they seem to have been emblematised of angels. 1 
The ark being a representation of the throne of God, the 
Cherubim attended, like courtiers, on their sovereign’s person. 
Their laces being opposite each other was illustrative of the 
general idea conveyed in Scripture of the celestial service, in 
which the blessed respond to each other in perpetual strains of 
melody and praise. Their outstretched wings evidently indicate 
the promptitude and activity of their movements as ministering 

1 “In. the middle ages Theologians professed a far more intimate 
acquaintance with the spiritual world than is pretended to at present ; and 
the several degrees in the heavenly polity were assigned with as much con- 
fidence as those in the court, of an earthly monarch. With these doctors 
the second derivation appears to have been most in favour ; and Hey wood, 
who drew his learning from them, has stated in his Hi er archie of the blessed 
Anyells, Tractate iv. the Dominations that 

The Cherubim denote to us the Fulnesse 
Of absolute Knowledge free from human dulnesse. 

“According to this authority they form the second class of the first 
Ternion of Angels. One of them is placed over and governs each of the seven 
heavens ; for the air generally is under the dominion of the Cherubim. The 
names of these chiefs and their separate provinces are these : the Primum 
Mobile belongs to Mejraon ; the Starry Heavens to Ophaniel ; the Sun to 
Varcan j tlio Moon to Arcan ; Mars to Lamach ; Mercury to Madan ; 
Jupiter to Guth \ Venus to Jurabatres j Saturn to Maion. 

And all these in the height they enjoy, 

Have power inferior spirits to employ. 

“ The discoveries of moro recent astronomers have created a necessity for 
the employment of a still greater number of celestial delegates ; but the days 
are gone by in which this refined trifling, which almost borders on profane- 
nestf, will venture to determine on the Cherubic Viceroys who bear sway in 
Vesta^ Juno , Ceres } Pallas , or the Georgium Sidus — Smedley . 
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spirits ; and their eyes, fixed upon the ark, point out the reve- 
rential eagerness with which it is characteristic of them to 
investigate the mysteries of redemption. Maimonides inge- 
niously remarks, that God commanded Moses to make two 
Cherubim, for the purpose of inculcating into the minds of men, 
the doctrine of the existence of the angels : “ If there had 
been,” says he, “but one cherub placed upon the ark, the 
Israelites would have been tempted to conceive a great error : 
for they might have supposed that this was the image of God, 
who was to be worshipped under this particular form. They 
might also have imagined that there only existed one angel. 
But the command for the formation of two Cherubim, coupled 
with the declaration ‘The Lord our God is one Lord,’ put the 
matter beyond all question. It proves there are angels, but 
only one God; and precludes the belief of their being Gods, 
since there is but one God who created the Cherubim.” Saurin 
has a beautiful passage with reference to the angels prying into 
the mysteries of our religion, and in allusion to this disposal of 
them on the ark, which wc feel strongly tempted to introduce. 
“ Los cherubins avoient lours regards fixez sur l’arche. Cela 
marquoit I’admiration que les anges out pour ees invsteres dont 
l’archo etoit la figure. 8. Pierre fait allusion a ectte cir- 
constance, lors qu’il dit dans ie chap. i. de sa premiere Epitre 
Catholique que les Anges se courbent pour regard?, r jusqnes avx 
funds des Mysteres de F Era agile. CYst une belle idee de la 
religion Chretionne. Les anges sont elevoz au comble du 
honheur et de la gloire. Ils eontemplent Lieu face a face, et 
puisent ahisi la lumiere et la verite dans leur source. Us voyent 
sa magnificence dans cette gloire eclataute qu’il fait briller a 
lours yeux. Ils voyent sa bonte dans ces graces dont il les 
comble. Ils voyent sa justice dans les suppliers qu’il infiige 
aux anges rebelles. Us voyent sa sagessc dans hi eonduite de 
cet uni vers. En un mot tout ce qui est capable de remplir 
l’csprit, et de satisfaire la coeur, cst propose a ces bienhe ure uses 
intelligences. Cependant an milieu de taut d’objets ravissans, 
au milieu de taut de felicite et de taut de gloire, les anges 
veulent etre temoins de nos my s teres. 11s trouvent Dieu plus 
grand sur la terre, dans ces exploits inouis qu’il fit pour notre 
salut, que dans la pompe celeste qui l’environnc ; et oubliant, 
pour aiusi dire, ce qui fait le bonheur de l’eglise qui triomphe, 
ils vieiment chercher parmi nous dans l’eglise militante de quoi 
nourrir lour admiration” — i. e., “ The cherubim had their eyes 
fixed upon the ark, wliich shows the admiration and reverence 
of the angels for those mysteries typified by the ark. fSt. Peter 
alludes to this circumstance when he says, in the first chapter 
of his first epistle, which things the angels desire to look t into. 
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This suggests a fine idea of the Christian religion. The angels 
are exalted to the summit of blessedness and glory, beholding 
God face to face, and thus draw light and truth from their 
fountain. They behold his magnificence in the glory that 
beams on their eyes. They see his goodness in the blessings 
with which ho loads them. They witness his justice in the 
punishment he inflicts upon the rebel angels. They contemplate 
his wisdom in the general superintendence of the universe. 
Everything, in a word, capable of filling the mind, and of gra- 
tifying the heart, is presented to these happy spirits. But in 
the midst of these attractions, in the midst of all this felicity 
and glory, the angels desire to witness the mysteries of our 
religion. They find that God is even greater on earth in those 
astonishing exploits which he performed for our salvation, than 
amidst the celestial pomp that encircles him ; and forgetting, so 
to speak, the blessedness of the church triumphant, they come 
down into the church militant, to search among us for objects 
to engage their admiration.” 1 

As to the contents of the ark, it has generally been supposed 
to have been appropriated to the law, or tables of the covenant, 
and St. Paul seems to imply it contained also the golden pot 
that had manna, and Aaron’s rod that budded (lleb. ix. 4). 
Some, however, have interpreted the expression to signify near, 
not in, or within the ark. It lias been said, that it is most pro- 
bable, since Moses only mentions the volume of the law, that, 
in the times of Moses and of Solomon this only was deposited 
in the ark, but that Aaron’s rod and the golden pot of manna 
were afterwards introduced. But in support of the interpre- 
tation of the Apostolic phraseology, as indicating only their 
being placed near the ark, it has been stated — 1. That the same 
word Mitzad is used where it is said that the Philistines sent 
batik the ark with ail offering of jewels of gold, put in a coffer 
by the side of it, where it is certain the word must be under- 
stood of the outside, not of the inside; 2. The ark was not 
large enough to hold the volume of the whole law of Moses,, 
with the other things placed in it ; 3. The design of laying up 
the original volume of the law in the temple was, that it might 
be reserved as the authentic copy by which all others were to 
be corrected, and consequently it must be so placed that access 
might bo had to it on all occasions requiring it, which could not 
have been done, if it had been put within the ark, and shut up 
there by the cover of the mercy-seat over it, which was not to 
be removed ; 4. When TIilkiah, the high priest, in the time of 
Josiah, found the copy of the law in the temple, nothing is said 


Saurin, Disc. Hist. 54. 
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of the ark, nor is it there mentioned as taken from thence, but 
as found elsewhere in the temple. 1 

Speaking of the tabernacle in general, Calmet observes, Encamp- 
“ This tent was, as it were, the dwelling of the God of Israel, “SeUbout 
who was considered as residing in the midst of the camp. Hound the Mar- 
about it were encamped the tribes, Judah, Zebulun, and Tssaehar wacle ‘ 
to the east ; Ephraim, Benjamin, and Manasseli to the west ; 

Ban, Asher, and Naphtuli to the north ; Ecu ben, Simeon, and 
Gad to the south. The tribe of Levi being entirely employed 
in sacred service, were placed all round the tabernacle : Moses 
and Aaron were to the east ; the family of Gershon, west ; that 
of Merari, north ; and that of Kohath, south.” 

It may he further remarked, that the heathen nations re- 
garded their temples as the houses of their gods, taking the hint, 
no doubt, from the Jewish tabernacle. 2 Hence aides den rum is 
their most usual term for a temple, or place of religious 
solemnity/* 

A question of considerable interest lias been often agitated Whether the 
among theologians and critics; namely, whether the tabernacle, J^ernaeJe 
with its ark and other sacred vessels, were constructed in imi- imitation of 
tat ion of the Egyptian and other idolatrous worship ; the worship? 
affirmative of which is particularly, and with much zeal, main- 
tained by Spencer, 4 who represents the Deity as condescending 
to imitate in some degree the system of worship paid to false 
gods, but with such alterations as tended to correct and purify 
the superstitions of his people, and thus to check at the proper 
point their lamentable propensity to idolat ry. W e shall abridge 
his arguments, and enumerate some reasons by which they may 
be confuted. 

Spencer begins by alleging that it was a custom among the Spencer’s 
Egyptians, and other ancient nations, to convey the images of ^pocting 
their gods in tents, or portative temples, either to do them the ark. 
honour or to secure their perpetual presence. This he demon- 
strates by the tcraphim of Laban, the testimony of Apulcus, a 
passage from Virgil, and other citations: but especially the 
words of Amos (chap. v. 20, compared with Acts, vii. 42, &c.) 

“ Have ye offered unto me sacrifices and offerings in the wilder- 
ness forty years, O house of Israel? But ye have borne the 
tabernacle of your Moloch and Chiun, your images, the star of 
your god, which ye made to yourselves.” Here lie quotes a 

1 Prideaux’s Connections, part i. b. 3. 

2 A Tabernacle of the Congregation, as here described, though not always 
in the same place, is supposed to have continued until the building of 
Solomon’s Temple. Winer, Bibl, Realworterbuch in voc. .Reland, And- 
quitates , i. 4, 5. Lundii Levitisches Pries (ert hum, book i. chap, i.-xxvli. 

3 Comp. Livii Hist. lib. 2, c. 5, with many others. 

4 Pc Leg. Heb. Ritual. Diss. i. lib. 3. 
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Moloch. variety of opinions in illustration of the term tabernacle, as sig- 
nifying a tent, or coffer, or receptacle of the god: and institutes 

critical examinations 
of the word Moloch, 
and the star of llem- 
phan or Chiun, which 
was adored by the 
Israelites : a piece of 
idol a try borrow cd from 
the Egyptians. Rem- 
phan he affirms to be 
the same with Saturn, 
adding, “that as the 
Israelites dwelt in the 
desert, driven out of 
Egypt, strangers and 
pij^rinis divested of 
all things; free indeed, 
but preferring the 
bondage tlfey had un- 
dergone to the kind 
of liberty they now 
enjoyed, they judged 
it for their interest 
to attach themselves in 
a more particularman- 
l S aturn. i nor to the service of 

Saturn, the god of the poor, and of those wandering people 
who had no settled habitation.’* In support of this idea of 
Saturn, he cites from Plautus (In Pamulo ) — 

Et hospitalis tessera Batumi imago (1mm; fero) 

Inter nos : os to linis, &c. 

And again — 

Hospitium tesserro nie;e onjus imago 
Cliijun {ant Saturnvs ) est, 

Quaeso iiulica, tit miserearis mo. 

His comment is, that llanno (the person speaking here), carry- 
ing the imago of Saturn, produced it as entitling' to the rights 
of hospitality ; because this god was considered as the protector 
of strangers. 

Form Of the All his proofs with regard to the tabernacle in general 
ark. Spencer applies to the ark in particular. With regard to its 
form, he affirms, that* what are termed cists or coffers were 
of great importance in the pagan religion, being used to 
preserve what were deemed the most sacred things belonging to 
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their worship, and were carried in public processions by officers 
appointed to the service. With regard to its design, the Design, 
resemblance to the pagan cists is obvious, as they were employed 
to impress the people with an idea of the mysteries contained 
in them. The very same term and titles are adopted in both 
cases, as ark of God, ark of the covenant, ark of the testimony ; 
and that of Serapis was called “ark of the Lord.” The mate- 
rials too, both among the Israelites and the idolatrous nations, Materials, 
were costly and precious : hence Minutius F elix said, that the 
common people worshipped the images of the false gods, on 
account of the art with which they were made, and the splen- 
dour of the gold, silver, and ivory, w ith which they w ere adorned. 

Spencer further intimates, that the differences observable 
between the Gentile and Israclitish arks establish the fact of 
tho imitation ; w hereas the ark of the latter contained the most 
sacred symbols of religion, that of the former enclosed the most 
impure. The ark of Israel w r as to be carried by persons of the conveyance, 
sacerdotal family only — the ark of the nations w as sometimes 
borne also by women ; — the former was carried about with 
solemn ceremonies, those of the latter were childish and absurd 
— the former bad cherubim, the latter no images but within — 

Israel bad only the ark, the pagan nations had many. It is 
further alleged in support of the general argumeut, that the 
ark of Israel was conveyed by the command of .David on a cart, 
and the pagan arks w ere carried about in a similar manner; 
and the Philistines, with the view of conciliating the favour of 
the God of Israel, placed the ark upon a new cart. The ark of < )rnnmPllts 
Israel had a crown or golden border; which wns precisely the ofPagan 
case with the others. Euripides describes an ark crowned with u 8 * 
flowers. Fliny asserts that in ancient times none but the gods 
wore crowns . 1 The same learned writer pursues a similar 
argument witli reference to the cherubim , intimating that these cherubim 
hieroglyphics were in use previous to the Mosaic period. Most 
uf the statues or images of the Egyptians, he remarks, were of 
gold, iu which they corresponded with the Israclitish cherubim : 
and the resemblance between the two people is discernible 
in several particulars: the turning of their eyes in worship 
to these images — consulting these statues, or in tho ease 
of the Israelites, the true God dwelling between tho cherubim 
and the diversified figures of these hieroglyphics, and espe- 
cially the forms of different amimals which they assumed. 

So extraordinary a representation as the cherubim, be 
thinks, wmuld not have been introduced into worship but 
for the prevalence of some general custom. The name he 
considers as similar to apis, an ox or a cow, and the known 
1 Lib. xv i. c. 40, # 
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attachment of the Israelites for the images of that animal 
he believes to have arisen from what they saw in Egypt. 



[Bron/es of the Kgypti'in God Apis.] 


These subjects Spencer further pursues with reference to the 
mysteries included in them; sustaining his argument by numerous 
citations from Philo, and Justin Martyr, and others. He then 
views the cherubim in relation to the temple, where they were 
afterwards placed, producing several ancient testimonies to 
show’ that the Hahcans were the first who devoted houses to the 
gods ; from which he infers that the tabernacle and its cere- 
monies were derived from that people. In both the tabernacle 
and temple, an apartment accessible only to the High Priest 
was constructed, which Lucian says was the practice of the 
pagans. Other points of resemblance here are noticed; and as 
the cherubim were deemed the place w here the deity dw elt, and 
the chariot on w hich he rode, the idolatrous nations of antiquity 
maintained the same notion, who believed they could, by certain 
ceremonies, bring down their deities into their statues and 
images. Those, with some other considerations not necessary 
to be enumerated at present, constitute the substance of the 
celebrated work of Spencer, which suggests, it must be ad- 
mitted, some difficulties, but capable of a tolerably easy so- 
lution. 

It is worthy of observation, that in all the citations of our 
learned author, there is not a single writer of equal antiquity 
wdtR Moses — who was surely the person best qualified to ascer- 
tain the origin of sacred edifices, religious rites and ceremonies, 
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and inodes of worship. But his history does not afford any 
circumstantial evidence by which to determine the origin of the 
Egyptian worship, and that of other ancient idolatrous nations*: 
sq that the assumption that the ceremonies observed among the 
Israelites were in .imitation of those of other countries, is 
entirely gratuitous and unsupported. Among the idolatrous 
services, however, of which the Jewish legislator lias furnished 
an incidental account, nothing is reported of a court, of* a holy 
place, of a most holy place, or even of an ark, properly so called. 

It has' been deemed highly questionable whether Amos, in the Quotation 
passage quoted from that prophet, referred to the idolatry com- frorn Amos ' 
mitted in the wilderness, or, as seems most likely, to that of his 
own times ; for it is strange, if there did actually exist among 
the ancient Israelites tabernacles dedicated to IVloloch, the 
sacred historian should never mention or refer to them ; espe- 
cially as lie treated every instance of idolatry with the utmost 
rigour, and denounced it in the severest terms. The account of 
Egyptian idolatry given by Spencer differs, moreover, from that 
of several other authors of distinction, who affirm that the 
Egyptians offered nothing but simple herbs to their gods, and Egyptian 
sacrificed no animals : and that they believed in the opposing oirerin P s * 
doctrine of the transmigration of souls. Should it even be 
admitted, that among the almost incalculable variety of ob- 
servances practised in different nations, some particular resem- 
blances might be detected, this is far from proving them to 
have been direct and designed imitations. Let a person, as 
Saui'in well states it, compare the manner in which God is snoncer'a 
worshipped at Ispahan and at Koine, and he will discover some uJ^'ments 
similarity between them; but who will venture to maintain that 
Koine has mimicked Ispahan, or that Ispahan has mimicked 
Koine F Some three or four hundred years hence, a critic, 
arguing like Spencer, and comparing these various modes of 
worship, would be quite as much justified in representing that 
the religion of the Koman Catholics is an imitation of that of 
the Persians, or that the religion of the Persians is an imitation 
of that of the Catholics. The moment you suppose a religion, 
you think of sacred places, of external ceremonies, of emblems, 
and of symbols. Such establishments owe their origin to the 
very nature of things, and not to the particular genius of the 
people. Spencer compares some things which evidently have 
no resemblance, and which his zeal lias unwittingly forced into 
the service of his argument : and a palpable sophism pervades 
all his dissertations, which is, that in order to show that a 
custom owes its origin to a particular nation, which is not 
doubted, he proves that this custom was received at a certain 
time by this nation, — which mav be true enough, but it avails 
[B. A.] ’ i 
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Shape of nothing to his purpose. For instance, he cites numerous 

statues* 11 authorities to prove that the statues of the Egyptians were 

made in the shape of various animals, and resembled the che- 



rubim of the ark, but he does not adding a single instance or 
authority to demonstrate that the Egyptians were th v first who 
made' use of such images. Eiually, and solemnly, it is most 
evident, notwithstanding the ingenious arguments, or rather 
sophistries, of Spencer, to evince the contrary, that the intro- 
duction of idolatrous rites into the worship of the true God, so 
far from tending to extirpate, would have been the most direct 
and most certain method of establishing and perpetuating 
idolatry. The transfer of Egyptian ceremonies of worship into 
the religion of the tabernacle, would have been the means of 
impressing the Israelites with a veneration for their worship. 
They would have seen a system of worship consecrated by 
revival or adoption ; and though it might have been with some- 
thing of a purer form, or with corrections and modifications, still 
sanctified in its great essentials and principles, by use, impressed 
by an all-commanding authority, attractive by its superior 
antiquity, and losing even the most objectionable cast of its 
The Mosaic feature's by familiarity. Nay, it must have degraded the whole 
original? of their religion as a mere imitation, grafted upon the inventions 
of other nations. The only idea, therefore, suited to the dig- 
nity of Jehovah, is, what is manifest enough to the impartial 
observer, in every institution of the Mosaic economy, that the 
whole was a system, new, original, glorious (though in an 
inferior degree to that which was destined to supersede it) and 
divine. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE TEMFLE OF SOLOMON, WITH A Y1EW OF THE JEWISH 
WORSHIP. 


Although chronological order might seem to require the topo- 
graphical and historical details of the next section to be intro- 
duced in this place, the natural connection between the taber- 
nacle erected in the wilderness, and the temple by which it was 
succeeded, sufficiently justifies the arrangement we have adopted, 
especially as both the one and the other intimately and equally 
concern the great subject of religion. 

We have already, in another article , 1 alluded to some re- Construc- 
markablo circumstances in the construction of the temple of {j,®" ^ the 
Solomon ; and to these we shall now add a somewhat more 
detailed delineation. The temple was built upon a ground plot 
of six hundred cubits square. It was inclosed within a wall of 
six cubits in height, and six in breadth, and contained several 
distinct buildings, surrounded with cloisters, and supported by 
pillars of marble. Here was the court of the Gentiles, of the Court of the 
width of fifty cubits, adorned in a similar manner, which was t,entlles - 
separated from the court of the Israelites by a wall of five 
hundred cubits square. The court was a hundred cubits, paved 
with variously-coloured marble. It had four gates, one at each 
quarter, to each of which was an ascent of seven steps. The 
separation of this court from the court of the priests was ac- court of the 
complished by a wall of two hundred cubits square, the court priests, 
of the priests being a hundred cubits, surrounded with cloisters, 
and apartments where they lived. This court had only three 


gates, each w ith eight steps : there was no gate to the west. 
All these courts were unenclosed at the top, but the cloisters 
afforded a sufficient shelter. Opposite to the gate of the priest’s 
court, in the court of the Israelites, was placed a throne for the 
king, to furnish him with accommodation whenever he came to 
the temple. The court of the priests contained the altar of 
burnt-offerings, with ten brazen lavers and a sea of brass, sup- 
ported by twelve oxen. On the west side of the altar of burnt- 
offerings was an ascent of twelve steps to the temple, properly 
so called, w hich w as formed of the porch , the sanctuary, an$ the 
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1 Chapter on the Israelitisli Monarchy is the Sacred llistory. 
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Description of Engraving.— (Sco preceding page.) 


A The outer wall. 

B The gates in the outer wall. 

C The gate Shushan, which is called 
the gate of the king (1 Chron. 
ix. 18). 

B D Gate of Iluldali. 

E Another gate of tho same name. 

B E The gate Tecli. 

G Solomon’s porch (John, x. 23). 

II Court of the Gentiles. 

I The enclosure, or outer vergo of 
the court, within which none 
but Jews might come, called 
the outer court, or court of the 
women. 

K The temple itself. 

L The foundation of the temple. 

M The flight of steps to the temple. 

N The columns called Jachin and 
Boaz. 

P The vestibule, or porch of tlio 
temple. 

Q The holy place. 

R The most holy place. 

S A court on each side of the 
temple, which separated tho 
people from the court of tho 
priests. 

V The brazen laver. 

W Ten brazen vessels, five on each 
side (1 Kings, vii. 38, 39), 
where t he sacrifices were washed 
before they were brought to 
the altar. 

X The great altar of burnt-offerings. 

Y Twenty -four rings, to which the 

animals were fastened that 
were designed for sacrifice. 

Z Eight marble tables, on which tho 
slain animals were laid to be 
prepared for the altar. 

a Eight small marble columns, on 
which the slain animals were 
suspended. 

b Gazitli, the room or court where 
the great Sanhedrim, or Jewish 
court, held its sessions. 

c Another part of the same court, 
where the priests’ courses were 
distributed by lot. 

d The place where was distributed 
all tho wood required for the 
use of the temple. 

e The court or chamber of the 


wheels, where tho water for the 
officers of the temple to drink 
was drawn up by means of a 
wheel. 

f The gate of burnt-offering, through 
which the wood was brought. 
g The gate of firstlings, through 
which the first lings were brought 
to be offered up, 
h The water gate. 
i Barriers to prevent the overlook- 
ing of the temple. 

k The kitchen, in which that por- 
tion of the sacrifices which was 
designed for the priests was 
prepared for their use. 

I The court of the lambs, whore 
eight lambs were kept for the 
daily sacrifice. 

m The court of fire, where fire was 
constantly preserved. 
n The court of show-bread, where 
the show-bread was prepared 
in the (‘veiling before the 
8abbath. 

o Tho court, in which was dis- 
tributed oil or wine for the 
sacrifices. 

p Tho fire-gate, leading to tho place 
where the guards of the priests 
were, anil where was a fire for 
the priests’ use. 

q The gate of sacrifices, through 
which the sacrifices were carried 
into the inner court. 
r The gate of the singers, near to 
the singing Levites. 
s The washing gate, where the sacri- 
fices were washed preparatory 
to being taken to the altar. 
t Parbar, or court gale, where the 
skins of animals were taken off 
and salted. 

u The chamber of salt. 

V) The court of the priests, twenty- 
five feet wide, and two hundred 
and sixty long. 

x Two tables, one of silver and the 
other of marble, near the altar 
of burnt-offering, containing 
ninety-three golden vessels. 
y Asli vessels, designed to ropeivo 
tho ashes of the consumed 
sacrifices. • 

z A cistern of water. [ continued . 
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remarks 


holy of holies . Tho porch was twelve cubits in length, and 
twenty in breadth, having at fhe entrance the two celebrated 
pillars, Jachm and Boaz. The width of the gate was fourteen 
feet. The sanctuary, or nave, was forty cubits in length, and 
twenty in breadth, in this part stood the altar of incense, and 
here was the table of shew bread. It had ten golden candle- 
sticks. The holy of holies was a square of twenty cubits, 
having the ark of the covenant, in which were deposited tho 
two tables of stone, graven with the ten commandments and 
with four cherubim. Josephus states, that about the temple 
and against the walls, thirty small houses or cells were con- 
structed, which served the purpose of so many buttresses, as 
well as ornaments ; for there were three stories of these cells, 
one above another, the second being narrower than the first, 
and the third than the second, so that their roofs and balus- 
trades, being within each other, made three different terraces, 
on which a person might walk round the temple. These little 
houses were ceiled, and their walls wainscotted with cedar, and 
embellished with carving and fretwork overlaid w'ith gold. 
Laury 1 observes, that the temple itself* strictly so called, had 
two stories, of which the upper was raised quite above these 
little houses and their roofs ; for their roofs reached no higher 
than the top of the first story. The second story, which had 
no building adjoining to its side, made a large room over the 
sanctuary and the holy of holies, of equal dimensions with them ; 
and it is no improbable opinion, that this was the upper cham- 


Dcscription of Engraving— continued. 


1 The 'court of the -Israelites. 

2 The throne of Solomon (2 Chron. 

vi. 13). 

3 The place where the half-shekel 

tax was received (Ex. xxx. 13). 

4 The outer court of the women. 

5 The gate of Nieanor, called the 

higher gate (2 Kings, xv. 35), 
and the new gato (Jerem. 
xxxvi. 10.) 

6 A court for the feast of taber- 

nacles. 

7 Pulpit of tho high priest, from 

which a part of the law was 
read at the feast of pro- 
pitiation. 

8 The great golden candlestick. 

9 Places between the columns for 

receiving gifts. 

10 The court of the Nazarites. 

11 The court of wood, where wood 

1 De Tabern. 


was selected for the burnt- 
offerings. 

12 The court where tho lepers 

showed themselves to the 
priests before offering their 
sacrifices. 

13 The court where oil and wine 

were deposited for the daily 
sacrifices and for tho lamps 
(Exod. xxvii. 20). 

14 Synagogue where the law was 

explained on the Sabbath and 
feast days. 

15 The beautiful gate of the temple. 

16 The flight of steps on which the 

Levitcs stood and sung the 
fifteen psalms, from cxx. to 
cxxxiv. inclusive, at the feast 
of tabernacles. 

17 Openings for the passage of 

smoke. 

lib. i. c. 4. 
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ber in which the Holy Ghost was pleased to descend upon the 
apostles in a visible manner. This upper room was appro- 
priated to the pious laity, as a place for them to come and pay 
their devotions ; and therefore it seems very likely that the 
apostles were here, with other devout persons, while the temple 
was lull of Jews of all nations, who were come to celebrate the 
feast ot the Pentecost, and that the persons below, hearing the 
noise which was occasioned by the shaking of the place, ran up 
to see the cause of it, and, to their great surprise, found the 
apostles distinguished from the other Jews about them, both 
by “ the cloven tongues which sat upon each of them,” and by 
the several different languages which they spake. 



The foundation of the temple was begun at the bottom of the Foundation 
mount, to render it more secure; so that the sides were three temple, 
hundred and thirty-three cubits, or six hundred and eight feet, 
in height, before they were raised to the level of the temple ; 
and this afforded a most magnificent prospect to the city. The 
stones of this foundation, says Josephus, were not only of the 
largest size, but hard and firm enough to endure all weathers, 
and be proof against the worm. Besides this, they were so 
morticed into one another, and so wedged into the rock, that 
the strength and curiosity of the basis was not less admirable 
than the intended superstructure, and* the one was every way 
answerable to the other. 4 

The sacred vessels of gold and silver were so numerous, that Sacred 
they brought back five thousand four hundred, even at their ves8e 8 * 
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return from the captivity, which were deposited in treasuries. 
There were also “holy chambers” (Ezek.xliv. 10) for the sacer- 
dotal habits, and store-houses, in which the offerings for the 
support of the priests and Levites, widows and orphans, were 
preserved. Other places were appropriated to w ine and oil for 
the libations, salt for the sacrifices, and materials for the shew 
bread. There were, besides, eating-rooms for the priests and 
guards of the Levites, lodgings for the musicians, and other 
rooms for different purposes, especially a hall for the council of 
seventy elders. 



[S:u liflu*. From tlw Xanthiau Marbles. | 


Sacrifices. Sacrifices were enjoined upon every solemn festival, of w hich 
some accounts have been given in previous chapters, but to the 
principal of which it may bo proper in this place to make a 
Passover, brief and connected reference. On the first day of the great 
festival of Passover was to be offered a burnt sacrifice of tw o 
young bullocks, one ram, and seven lambs of the first year, 
with some other offerings of an inferior description : on the 
second day, besides the usual sacrifices, a sheaf of the first fruit 
of that year’s harvest ; and previous to the offering of the first 
sheaf, no corn was to be eaten. The first and last days were 
observed as sabbaths, with the sole exception that victuals 
might be dressed on the first day. The sacrifices appointed at 
Pentecost. ^ ie opening of the feast of Pentecost were, two loaves of the 
first ripe wheat, seven lambs of the first year, oiie young 
bullock, two rams for a burnt-offering, and the usual meat and 
drink offerings : a kid for a sin-offering, and two lambs for a 
Tabernacles peace-offering. The sacrifices peculiar to the feast of Taber- 
nacles were, on the first day, thirteen bullocks, two rams, and 
fourteen lambs of a year old, all without blemish, and offered in 
a burnt-offering, with the customary meat and drink offerings, 
formed of a certain quantity of flour mingled with oil and wine ; 
a kid for a sin-offering, in the name of all Israel ; and the usual 
morning and evening sacrifices. On the second day they 
offered twelve bullocks,* two rams, and fourteen lambs, with 
floun and wine, and a kid, as before. The same offerings were 
continued on the five succeeding days, excepting that the num- 
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ber diminished by one bullock every day. On the last day, 
which was the most solemn, they only presented one bullock, 
one ram, and seven lambs, besides a goat for a sin-offering, and 
the usual and voluntary sacrifices. The first fruits of things of 
later growth were now brought, which wore occasionally so 
plentiful, that it became necessary to extend the period of 
observing the feast to one more day. Particular sacrifices were other 
also prescribed for other festivals, as the feast of the Trumpets fpst,vaIs * 
and of the New Moon. 

-Besides the presentations just mentioned, were some others ; i> n iiy 
as the daily sacrifice, when four lambs were offered, two in the &lUT »fice. 
morning, and two in the evening : all of the first year, and 
without blemish. Wine and flour mixed with oil, were also 
presented for a meat and a drink offering. This was termed a 
continual sacrifice , as nothing was allowed to interrupt its 
regularity. The peace-offerings were to be voluntary, there Peace- 
being no obligation but of a general nature. The victim was 0,,<jrin £ 8 - 
to be brought to the door of the tabernacle, when the votary 
laid his hands upon it, and killed it: the priest immediately 
taking some of the blood, and sprinkling it upon the altar and 
round about, poured the remainder upon the ground. The fat, 
the kidneys, and the rump, if a sheep or lamb, were then burnt 
upon the altar; the breast and shoulders belonged to the priest, 
and the rest to the owner, who was allowed to dress and eat it. 

These offerings were either votal, supplicatory, or euehnristieal. 

The meat and drink-offerings accompanied the burut-oiVorings Me»t- 
of every festival, the daily and all sacrifices made with fire, and otiL>rin s s • 
consisted of a certain proportion of wine, oil, and fine flour, to 
every beast that was sacrificed. The offer inys for cleansing were offerings for 
on various accounts. The person who committed a trespass cleansing, 
knowingly or ignorantly, was to bring bis offering to the door 
of the tabernacle. It was to be a bullock, or goat, for a priest ; 
a goat, slice]), kid, or lamb, for a layman. Should it happen 
that the individual was too poor to afford either, he was per- 
mitted to bring a couple of pigeons, or turtle-doves, or a small 
quantity of flour. The person having then laid his band upon 
tho victim’s head, confessing bis sin, offered it up, and the 
priest taking up some of the blood with his fingers, and apply- 
ing it to the horns of the altar of burnt-offerings, poured forth 
the remainder at the foot. Then he took the fat of the caul, 
kidneys, and rump, and burnt it upon the altar, praying for 
the offerer, and pronouncing his forgiveness. The flesh of this 
victim belonged wholly to tho priest. Another ceremony was 
added for legal impurities, such as touching anything unclean, 

Ac. namely, the ashes of the red heifer, reserved for the pur- 
pose. The high priest was to be careful that it was without 
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aspersion of flic blood with bis fingers towards the sanctuary; 
it was then thrown into a large fire with its skin, entrails, and 
a bundle of cedar wood, hyssop, and scarlet, and burnt to 
ashes; which ashes being laid up for use, all the persons who 
assisted in the service were unclean until the evening. A per- 
son who contracted such pollution as to make him unclean 
seven days, was to be sprinkled with water, into which some of 
these ashes had been thrown on the third and seventh day. If 
not sprinkled on the third day, he was not considered clean till 
the tenth. Besides these, were some other offerings for cleans- 
ing in particular cases, — such as two pigeons to he presented by 
a woman after child-birth, or of Hour and oil, if unable to bring 
a lamb : and two sparrows by the leper after his cure. In 
these cases, one of the birds was a substitute for a lamb, for a 
burnt-offering, and the other for a sin-offering; wherein the 
priest sprinkled the blood upon the person or house, seven 
First-fruits, times. The offerings of the first fruits were required not only 
of the nation at large, on the great festivals before mentioned, 
but of every individual who bad fields, orchards, and vineyards. 
The time and quantity are not precisely stated. When the 
person coming to offer arrived at the court of the priests, the 
Levites sang the thirtieth psalm, when the votary confessed 
in these words : “ 1 do this day make a public acknowledgment 
before the Lord your God, that I am entered into the good 
land, which he sware unto our fathers that he would give us.” 
At the time the priest assisted him to -take the basket from his 
shoulders, and he closed his confession, while it was yet sus- 
pended, in the words proscribed by Moses, “ A Syrian ready to 
perish was my father, and he went down into Egypt, and 
sojourned there with a few,” &e. The basket was then placed 
by the side of tho altar, and ho offered the burnt-offering and 
peace-offering : then proceeded to feast with his acquaintances 
First-born, on his share of the peace and meat offerings. The offerings of 
the fipst-born, related to the first-born of men, of cattle, and of 
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the fruits of the earth. Of the former, they were redeemed at 
the age of thirty, for five shekels, when they were presented to 
the priest, and the mother offered the sacrifice of her purifica- 
tion. The first-born of clean animals could not be redeemed, 
but were brought to the tabernacle, or temple, and killed, the 
blood being poured forth at the foot of the altar, the fat 1 burnt 
on it, and the flesh given to the priest. If it had any natural 
defect, it could not be sacrificed. If it were an unclean beast, 
it might l)e redeemed, or with five shekels, or its neck might be 
broken by the owner. With regard to vegetable products, the 
fruit of the new planted tree was not to be gathered during the 
first three years : on the fourth, its productions were the Lord’s, 
and they belonged to the priests, from whom, however, the 
owner might redeem it at a proper price. Afterwards it was 
wholly for his own use. There were four species of tythes ; — 
those belonging to the tribe of Levi, which all attached to that 
tribe might eat, men and women, clean and unclean; — the 
tenths of these tythes, assigned to the priests; — a second 
tenth, which a layman was required to appropriate, or exchange 
it for an equivalent in money, with an addition of a fifth part 
above the value, which was to be brought to Jerusalem to 
make a feast with for his friends, and the priests, and Levites ; 
and a tythe to be reserved every year, and consumed in feasts 
at home, to which the Levites, the poor, the fatherless, the 
widows, and the strangers, were to be expressly invited. 

There is one solemnity which has already been introduced to 
notice, but the mention of which we cannot with propriety omit 
in this place — it is the day of atonement or expiation. It was a 
day of fasting, humiliation, and confession, and was instituted 
principally to expiate the sins of the nation for the preceding 
year. This solemnity commenced on the evening of the ninth day 
of the. seventh month, and continued till the ensuing evening ; 
an intotval w herein the people of Israel scrupulously, and under 
pain of excommunication, abstained from every description 
both of labour and of pleasure, and held a solemn convocation 
to offer a peculiar sacrifice by fire for their transgressions. On 
this day only throughout the year, the high priest entered into 
the holy of holies ; for which service he prepared himself by 
various previous abstinences, and wore a particular kind of 
dress. As soon as lie entered, it w r as his business to present a 
young bullock for a sin-offering, and a ram for a burnt-offering, 
on his own account and for his whole family, confessing their 
and his own sins. He then received from the heads of the 

1 By a change in the Masoret.ieal reading, tlic word used for fat signifies 
milk i lienee many (including Josephus and Grotius) are of opinion* that 
milk was also offered by Abel and by the Patriarchs. See article Libation . 


Tythes. 


Day of 
expiation. 
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assembly two kids for a sin-offering, and a ram for a burnt- 
disooverVhe °^ er * n & f° r the whole congregation. Two goats being placed 
scape-goat, before the tabernacle, the high priest cast lots to determine 
which should be sacrificed and which dismissed ; and to the 
latter the term of scape-goat was applied. Taking his censer 
in one hand, and a quantity of fine 
incense in the other, to fill the place 
with the smoke so as to conceal the 
mercv-seat, he proceeded into the holy 
of holies ; and having placed the censer 
on the altar, ho w ithdrew and dipped 
his finger in the blood of the bullock which had been offered, 
and sprinkled it towards the mercy-seat seven times eastward, 
lie then killed the goat for a sin-offering on account of the 
people, and sprinkled the mercy-seat with its blood; by which 
aspersions the tabernacle w as purified from all tlie stain incurred 
over C u?e° nS Eroding amongst a guilty people. The goat which had 
scape-goat, escaped was now brought to the high priest, when, laying his 
hands upon its head, he confessed both his own sins and those 
of the people, and immediately afterwards delivered up the scape- 
goat to a person appointed to take it and set it adrift in a desert 
place. These ceremonies being completed, the high priest 
thoroughly washed himself, and having put on the ephod, mitre, 
breast-plate, and the other priestly garments, offered a burnt- 
offering of a ram for himself, and smother for the people, The 
^escape- assistants, together with the man who had carried away the 
free/ scape-goat, were deemed unclean till they had bathed and 
washed themselves. On this same day, the high priest gave 
the solemn blessing prescribed by Moses, and pronounced the 
mysterious name of Jehovah. When he withdrew from the 
most holy place, he walked backw ards, keeping his face towards 
the mercy-seat, and bending towards the earth. All the rest 
of the day was occupied in prayers and self-denying’ services. 
The conclusion of the public solemnity w as announced by sound 
of trumpet, when the people dressed themselves in clean or 
white linen, and sat down to meat. 

temple/™ 1 On ^ 1C re lurn of the Jew s from their captivity, the founda- 
tion of a second temple wuis laid, under the direction of 
. Zerubbabcl. The work, however, was suspended for fifteen 
years soon after its commencement; for which delay God 
reproved the people by the prophets Ilaggai and Zechariah. 
It was then, renewed and finished, b.c. 515. When the foun- 
dations were laid, the old men who had seen the temple of 
tothc first. Solomon, are said to have wept profusely at seeing the inferior 
glory of this edifice ; for there was no cloud of glory, no fire 
from heaven to kindle the sacrifice upon the altar, no Bhekiuah 
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to blaze forth in the most holy place between the cherubim. 

The Jews say there was the absence of five important things — 
the Ark, the Urim and Thummim, the fire from heaven, the 
Shokinah, and the spirit of prophecy. There was, however, an 
inward glory, that far surpassed the outward ; the presence of 
him who was “ God manifest in the flesh,” and who, instead of 
costly magnificence, bestowed spiritual blessings. 

The second temple was rebuilt by Herod, called the Great, Rebuilding 
who, to pacify a nation disgusted with his cruelties, demolished 
the building of Zerubbabel in order to erect a more splendid temple, 
structure. They were reluctant at this avowed intention from 
feelings of suspicion, hut the costly preparations for the edifice 
removed their scruples ; and it was begun seventeen years 
before the coming of Christ, but not completed till long after- 
wards. It was the third building erected on Mount Moriah 
for the worship of God; but as the temple which was built 
after the captivity had not been destroyed by enemies like the 
first, and had been taken down by the Jews themselves, to he 
reconstructed in a more beautiful form, both these were spoken 
of as forming successively the second temple. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

T1IE JEWISH SYNAGOGUES. 

rcsiIecthV I T * s tlic opinion of Spencer, Yilringa, Belaud, and of tho 
the oriffin of learned in general, that the institution of synagogues for 
*>yna*0Kue8. AVOrs p|p or iormatcd in the reading of the law publicly after the 
collection of its volumes by Ezra, and that, consequently, there 
were no such places of solemn assembly previous to the 
Babylonish captivity. Some of 1 lie Jews themselves have ex- 
pressed a conviction that this is the fact, and the Scriptures 
give no intimation of their existence antecedently to that time. 
We are aware, however, that one of the first Hebraists of the 
present day, the Rev. l)r. M‘Caul, inclines to the opinion of an 
earlier origin than that generally adopted. We quote his 
words: — “ The existence of such places before the Babylonish 
captivity has been much disputed ; and most writers, arguing 
from the silence of the Old Tcstameut, incline to the opinion 
that they originated in Babylon, and that after the restoration 
similar oratories were opened in the land of Israel ; and hence 
some infer that the 7 ll h Psalm, which says in the eighth verse, 

4 They have burned up all the Synagogues of God in the land,’ 
was written in the post-Babylonian times. The argument from 
silence is, however, far from conclusive. The translation of 
as Synagogues, in the verse just cited, might fairly lead 

to a similar translation in some other passages which were con- 
fessedly written before the captivity ; and the circumstances, 
character, and necessities of the Israelites, the great body of 
whom were far removed from the temple, prove indisputably 
that in their towns and villages they must have had some 
locality where thev assembled oil their sabbaths, new moons, 
and other solemn days, for the purpose of receiving instruction 
in the law, and for public prayer. That locality, however 
different from subsequent arrangements, was the origin of the 
Synagogue. How such assemblies were conducted before the 
captivity it is now impossible -to say.” 

The .Tews who returned from the Babylonish captivity having 
become aware of the great importance of such a measure, and 
perceiving that many of their calamities arose from the trans- 
gressions of the people, which often resulted from their igno- 
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ranee of the sacred code, it was adopted as a rule that a 
synagogue should be erected in every place 'where ten persons 
of sufficient- age and leisure could be found to attend. This 
was the number which they deemed requisite to constitute a 
congregation, and to no fewer was the law to be publicly read. 

These synagogues were eventually multiplied to a great extent, 
so that one or more was to be found in every town in Judea. 

It has been justly observed, that there was this remarkable Difference 
difference between the tabernacle or temple, and the synagogues temple 1 * the 
which were erected in succeeding times: in the latter, God was a,l(1 the 
inertly worshipped ; in the temple he was not only worshipped, s * naKOf?ue9 * 
but resided in an extraordinary manner. 1 

The services of the synagogue were orderly and impressive. The sorvi <* 8 
Of these the prayers formed an essential part, and these are in the 
prescribed in their liturgies. Originally they were few in syilug(, ff ue * 
number ; but devotion perhaps at first, and superstition after- 
wards, contributed to increase them, till at length formality and 
tediousness were the principal concomitants of their worship. 

The Shemoneh Bsluvh, or eighteen prayers, said to have been 
introduced by Ezra and the great synagogue, are considered as 
the most solemn part of their devotional service. To these a 
nineteenth was added in a later age, with a particular view to 
ehristians whom it is intended to designate and denounce. 

Prideaux has given a translation of these prayers, which v\e Prayers, 
shall insert as an interesting piece of antiquity : — 

44 1. .Blessed he thou, 0 Lord our God, the God of our fathers, Adoration, 
the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, the God of Jacob, the 
Great God, powerful and tremendous, the High God, bounti- 
fully dispensing benefits, ihc Creator and Possessor of the 
Universe, who remeiuberest the good deeds of our fathers, and 
in tl y love sendest a Kedeemer to those who are descended 
from them, for thy name sake, O King, our Helper, our Saviour, 
and our Shield. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who art the Shield 
of Abraham. 

44 2. Thou, O Lord, art powerful for ever. Thou raises! the Asrrtytiou 
dead to life, and art mighty to save ; thou sendest down the dew, 
stillest the winds, and makes! the rain to come down upon the power, 
earth, and su stablest with thy beneficence all that live therein ; 
and of thy abundant mercy makest the dead again to live. 

Thou helpest up those that fall ; thou curest the sick; thou 
loosest them that are bound, and makest good thy vord of 
truth to those that sleep in the dust. AVho is to be compared 
to thee, O thou Lord of might F and who is like unto thee, 

0 oul' King, who killest and’ makest alive, and makest salva- 
tion to spring up as the herb out of the field ? Thou art 
1 Outram, De Sacrificiis, cap. Hi. 
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faithful to make the dead to rise again to life. Blessed art 
thou, O Lord, who raisest the dead again to life. 

“ 3. Thou art hol v, and thy name is holy, and thy saints do 
praise thee every day. Selah. For a great King and an Holy 
art thou, O God. Blessed art thou, O Lord God most Holy. 

“ 4. Thou of thy mercy givest knowledge unto men, and 
teachest them understanding ; give graciously unto us know- 
ledge, wisdom, and understanding. Blessed art thou, O Lord, 
who graciously givest knowledge unto men. 

“ 5. Bring us back, O our father, to the observance of thy 
law, and make us to adhere to thv precepts ; and do thou, 0 our 
King, draw us near to thy worship, and convert us unto theo 
by perfect repentance in thy presence. Blessed art thou, O 
Lord, who vouehsafest to receive us by repentance. 

“6. Be thou merciful unto us, () our Father, for we have 
sinned; pardon us, 0 our iving, for we have transgressed 
against thee. For thou art a God, good, and ready to pardon. 
Blessed art thou, O Lord most gracious, who inultipliest thy 
mercies in the forgiveness of sins. 

“ 7. Look, we beseech thee, upon our afflictions. Be thou 
on our side in all our contentious, and plead thou our cause in 
all our litigations, and make haste to redeem us with a perfect 
redemption for thy name’s sake. For thou art our God, our 
King, and a strong Redeemer. Blessed art thou, O Lord, the 
Redeemer of Israel. 

“vS. Real us, () Lord our God, and we shall be healed. Save 
us, and we shall he saved. For thou art our praise. Bring 
unto us sound health, and a perfect remedy for all our infirmi- 
ties, and for all our griefs, and for all our wounds. For thou 
art a God who healest and art merciful. Blessed art thou, O 
Lord our God, who eurest the diseases of thy people Israel. 

“9. Bless us, O Lord our God, in every work of our hands, 
and bless unto us the seasons of the year, and give us the dew 
and the rain to be a blessing unto us upon the face of all our 
land, and satiate the world with thy blessings, and send down 
moisture upon every part of the earth that is habitable. Blessed 
art thou, O Lord, who givest thy blessing to the years. 

“ 10. Convocate us together by *tho sound of the great 
trumpet, to the enjoyment of our liberty, and lift up thy ensign 
to call together all of the captivity, from the four quarters of 
the earth into our own land. Blessed art thou, 0 Lord, who 
gatherest together the exiles of the people of Israel. 

“ 11. Restore pnto us our .1 udges as at the first, and our 
counsellors as at the beginning, and remove far from us afflic- 
tion and trouble, and do thou only reign over us in benignity, 
and jn mercy, and in righteousness, and in justice. Blessed 
art thou, O Lord our King, who lovest righteousness and justice. 
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" 12. Let there be no hope to them who apostatise from the Overthrow 
true religion ; and let heretics, how many soever they be, all ot ,iere8y * 
perish as in a moment ; and let the kingdom of pride he 
speedily rooted out, and broken in our days. Blessed art thou, 

O Lori our God, who destroyest the wicked, and bringest 
down the proud. 

“ 18. Upon the pious and the just, and upon the proselytes Prosperity 
of justice, and upon the remnant of thy people of the house of 01 tl,e l ust * 
Israel, let thy mercies be moved, 0 Lord our God, and give a 
good reward unto all who faithfully put their trust in thy name, 
and grant us our portion with them, and for ever let us not he 
ashamed ; for wc put our trust in thee. Blessed art thou, 0 
Lord, who art the support and confidence of the just. 

“ 14. Dwell thou in the midst of Jerusalem thy city, as thou Jerusalem, 
hast promised, build it with a building to last for ever, and do 
this speedily, even in our days. Blessed art thou, 0 Lord, who 
buildest Jerusalem. 

“15. Make the offspring of David thy servant speedily to Tin* line ot 
grow- up, and flourish, and let our horn be exalted in thy salva- A,uvul * 
tion , for we hope for thy salvation every day. Blessed art 
thou, O Lord, who makesl the horn of our salvation to flourish. 

“ 16. Near our voice, O Lord our God, most merciful Father, Forgiveness, 
pardon and have mercy upon us, and accept of our prayers, 
with mercy and favour, and send us not away empty from thy 
presence, O our King. For thou bearcat with mercy the 
prayer of thy people Israel. Blessed art thou, 0 Lord, who 
nearest prayer. 

“ 17. Be'thou well pleased, 0 Lord our God, with thy people Restoration 
Israel, and have regard unto their prayers: restore thy worship 
to the inner part of thy house, and make haste w ith favour and 
love to accept of the burnt sacrifices of Israel, and their prayers ; 
and lot the worship of Israel, thy people, be continually well 
pleasing unto thee. Blessed art thou, 0 Lord, w ho restorest 
thy divine presence to Zion. 

“18. We will give thanks unto thee with praise; for thou Thanks for 
art the Lord our God, the God of our fathers for ever and ever. nieitie ** 
Thou art our lioek, and the Bock of our life, the shield of our 
salvation. To all generations will w r e give thanks unto thee, 
and declare thy praise, because of our life, which is always in 
thy hands, and because of our souls, which are ever depending 
upon thee, and because of thy signs, which are every day with 
us, and because of thy wonclcrs, and marvellous loving-kind- 
nesses, which are morning and evening and night continually 
before us. Thou art good, for thy mercies are not consumed ; 
thou art merciful, for thy loving-kindnesses fail not. For ever 
we hope in thee. And for all these mercies be thy name, 0 
[b.a.J Q 
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King, blessed and exalted, and lifted up on high for ever and 
ever, and let all that live give thanks unto thee. Selah. And 
let them in truth and sincerity praise thy name, 0 God of our 
salvation, and our help. Selah. Blessed art thou, O Lord, 
whose name is good, and whom it is fitting always to give 
thanks unto. 

Summary “ 19. Give peace, beneficence, and benediction, grace, be- 
trayers. n igi\ity, and mercy unto us, and to Israel thy people. Bless 
us, O uur Father, even all of us together as one man, with the 
light of thy countenance. For in the light of thy countenance 
hast thou given unto us, () Lord our God, the law of life, and 
love, and benignity, and righteousness, and blessing, and mercy, 
and life, and peace. And let it seem good in t hine eyes to 
bless thy people Israel with thy peace at all times, and in 
every moment. Blessed art thou, 0 Lord, who blessest thy 
people Israel with peace. Amen.” 

When and The preceding petitions were directed to be offered by every 
used. 10 * 11 person of age, of either sex, and of every condition in life, in 
the morning, afternoon, and evening of every day, either in 
public or private. “ Jews am required,” says I)r. JVFCaul, “ to 
attend the service of the Synagogue twice every day, because 
‘the prayers of individuals are not always heard, but the prayer 
of the church is always accepted. The individual who does not 
join in the public worship of the congregation is called a bad 
neighbour.* The numbers and times ol* the Synagogue services 
were appointed so as to answer to the sacrifices in the temple : 
two every day, one answering to the daily morning, the other 
to the daily evening sacrifice ; and for those seasons in which 
additional sacrifices were commanded, additional prayers are 
also appointed in the Synagogue service. The prayers them- 
selves, some of which are ascribed to Ezra and his contempo- 
raries, and many of which are certainly very ancient, are well 
worthy of attention, not only because some are truly excellent, 
but because they are an authoritative exhibition of modern 
Judaism.” 1 

The above prayers were, and still are, indeed, considered 
only as the basis of prayer in general ; not intended to super- 
sede, but rather to regulate the drift of other petitions which 
the worshipper might think proper to superadd, and which 
occasioned, in process of time, so great an accumulation as to ren- 
der the synagogue services wearisome. Long and formal prayers 
can never atone for the absence of a genuine ardent feeling. 
Heading the Another important part of the worship consisted in the 
ta ti!e Ures solemn reading of the Scriptures. Portions of the law and the 
synagogue. p r0 phets were regularly selected for this purpose, and publicly 
! • 1 See Article Modern Judaism. 
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pronounced for the instruction of the people. What is called 
the Kiriath Shcma formed also a part of the public, reading; 
that is to say, three portions of Scripture were selected. The 
first from the commencement of the fourth verse of the sixth 
chapter of Deuteronomy, to the conclusion of the ninth verse ; 
the second from the beginning of the' thirteenth verse of the 
eleventh chapter of Deuteronomy, to the close of the twenty- 
first verse ; and the third from the beginning of the thirty- 
seventh verse of the fifteenth chapter of Numbers, to the end 
of the chapter. The law is read regularly on the sabbath-day, 
and on Monday and Thursday, and in the course of the year 
it is read through entirely. This reading is accompanied with 
prayers and benedictions, and is regarded as next in importance 
and solemnity to the nineteen prayers already cited. It is to 
be practised twice every day, or morning and evening, by the 
males of free condition ; women and servants being exempted 
from all obligation to this duty. 

In addition to the exercises of devotion, the word of God 
was publicly expounded in the synagogues, and the people 
addressed them in set and serious discourse's. Exposition was 
particularly attended to at the time when the Scriptures we're 
read ; anel preaching, after the reading of the law and the 
prophets was concluded. The posture assumed during the 
reading of the Scriptures was that of standing, it being eleemed 
most reverential ; the reader might not evem lean, but an ex- 
ception was made for the book of Esther, the render of which 
might sit if lie pleased. Tn discoursing from the suggestions 
of their own minds they sat. 

The synagogues were regularly opened for public service 
three days in a week, besides on the fasts and festivals, and 
three times on the appointed days ; that is, morning, noon, and 
night. Monday, Thursday, and Saturday were the days in 
question ; the last of which was the sabbath. They affirm the 
following reason for this appropriation of time: that, as the 
Israelites were in great distress on travelling three days in 
the wilderness without a supply of water, they ought not to 
remain during three successive days without the hearing of the 
law, which they consider to be prefigured by water. The 
manner of attending to this part of the service is thus de- 
scribed by Pridcaux : — 

“The whole law, or five books of Moses, being divided into 
as many sections or lessons as there are weeks in their year 
(as hath been before shown), on Monday they began with that 
which was proper for that week, and road it half way through, 
and on Thursday proceeded to read the remainder ; and oil 
Saturday, which was their solemn sabbath, they did read all 
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over again, from the beginning to the end of the said lesson or 
section ; and this both morning and evening. On the week 
days they did read it only in the morning, but on the sabbath 
they did" read it in the evening as well as in the morning, for 
the sake of labourers and artificers, who could not leave their 
work to attend the synagogues on the week days, that so till 
might hear twice every week the whole section or lesson of 
that week read unto them. And when the reading of the 
Prophets was added to that of the law, they observed the same 
order in it. As the synagogue service was to be on three days 
every week for the sake of their hearing the law, so it was to 
be thrice on those days for the sake of their prayers. Tor it 
was a constant rule among them, that all were to pray unto 
God three times everyday; that is, in the morning at the time 
of the morning sacrifice, and in the evening at the time of the 
evening sacrifice, and at the beginning of the night, because 
till tlien the evening sacrifice was still left burning upon the 
altar. It is certain that it was anciently among God’s people 
the steady practice of good and religious persons to offer up 
their prayers to God thrice every day. This we find David, 
and this we find Daniel did. For the former says, 1 ‘ Evening, 
morning, and at noon will 1 pray.’ And the latter tells us, 
that, notwithstanding the king’s decree to the contrary, ‘lie 
kneeled upon his knees three time's a day, and prayed, and 
gave thanks unto his God, as he did aforetime.’ By which it 
is plainly implied that he did not only at that time thus, pray, 
but that it was always his constant custom so to do. They 
having bad no synagogues till after the Babylonish captivity, 
r till then they had not any set forms of their prayers, neither 
had they any solemn assemblies for their praying to God at all, 
except at the temple only. That was always the house of 
prayer; so Isaiah, and so from him our Saviour, calls it, and to 
tin’s use Solomon consecrated it, and there the times of prayer 
were fixed to the times of the morning and evening sacrifice, 
and the ordinary time of the former was at nine in the morning, 
and of the latter at three in the afternoon ; but on extraordi- 
nary days, as sabbaths, festivals, and fasts, there being addi- 
tional sacrifices, additions were also made to the times of 
offering them, and both the morning and the evening service 
did then begin sooner than on other days. As soon as they 
did begin, the stationary men were present in the court of 
Israel, to offer up their prayers for the whole congregation of 
Israel, and other devout persons, who voluntarily attended, 
were without in the efturt, called the court of the women 
praying for themselves. But neither of these had any public 
1 Psal. liv. 17. 
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forms to pray by, nor any public ministers to officiate to them 
herein, but all prayed in private by themselves, and all accord- 
ing to their own private conceptions.*’ 

There was a considerable diversity between the mode of Mode of 
conducting the worship of the tabernacle and the temple, and 
that of the synagogue. The ministration was not, as in the syna^uea. 
former cases, limited to one particular order or tribe, but every 
one was admitted to the performance of this duty who qualified 
himself by learning its requirements. There were, however, 
persons appointed to minister in every separate synagogue, 
who were solemnly designated to their office by the imposition 
of hands. These were elders or rulers of the synagogue Eiders or 
(Ap^cffi/rnywyoi) ; one of these was the minister of the syna- rultirs * 
gogue, whose office it was to present public prayers for the 
whole congregation ; who, as the representative and messenger 
of the rest, was denominated Sh clinch Zibbor, or angel of the 
church. This distinguished individual did not always officiate 
personally ; others of sufficient age and gravity were sometimes 
allowed to occupy his place, and for the time acquired his 
appellation. The deacons possessed the next rank to the Deacot, *‘ 
Shcliaeh Zibbor. Their name in Jlebrew (Ohazanim) signifies 
overseer s. They were also ministers, and, besides, had the 
charge of the sacred books of the Scriptures, and of the public 
liturgies, and of all the vessels belonging to the service of the 
synagogue, under the general superintendence of the chief 
ministers. They also overlooked the rulers of the synagogue 
when they read the book of the law and the prophets, correcting 
them if they committed any mistakes, and receiving the book 
from their hands when the reading was concluded. As there 
was no fixed minister anciently, the rulers of the synagogue, 
when the time for public reading arrived, called out to some one 
to officiate: a priest first, and then a Levite, if such were 
present, and then any other Israelite, till the number seven 
was completed. Hence every section of the law was divided 
into seven parts, each reader having his assigned proportion. 

The interpreter held the next official rank to the chazeniin. The 
His duty consisted in interpreting the lessons into Chaldee, as iHter P retel * 
they were read to the congregation in Hebrew. The benedic- 
tions were pronounced by priests, or, if none were present in 
the congregation, the Slieliach Zibbor took that office . 1 

1 “ Where there is a regular Synagogue, the office of reader is permanent, 
and has a salary attached to it, varying according to the means and liberality 
of the congregation, and the qualifications of the reader, of which the chief 
are a good voice and skill in chanting. This officer is called 
messenger of the congregation (with which some have compared 
rjjs iicK^alas, Rev. ii.), and now more usually Jlflj inspector. This office 
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Pulpit. "With regard to the general arrangements in the synagogues, 

there was a pulpit or desk in the middle, whence the book of 
the law was solemnly read, and where the preacher stood to 
address the multitude. “ Wherever,” says Maimonides, “there 
are ten Israelites, they arc bound to fit up a house in which to 
assemble for prayer at the proper times, and this place is called 
the Synagogue'. The inhabitants are to compel one another to 
build for themselves a Synagogue, and to purchase a book of 
the Law, the Prophets, and the Ilagiographa. The Synagogue 
is to be built in an elevated part of the city, and to be carried 
up so high as to out-top all the other buildings. In it is to be 
built a sanctuary, in winch the book of the law is to be pre- 
served. In the centre must be placed a raised reading desk, 
pijfjia, into which the reader is to ascend, so that all may hear. 
Tlie order in which the congregation is to sit is this. The 
elders sit with their fact's to the. people, and their backs to the 
sanctuary, and all the people are to sit in rows with their faces 
all turned towards the elders, and towards the ark, in which the 
law is deposited.” At the most elevated part, towards the east, 
Chest. and opposite the door, was the chest or press containing the 
book of the law, carefully preserved in fine embroidered cloth. 
Women’s The women sat alone in a gallery which was enclosed with 
gallery. lattices, whence they could see and join the worship without 
themselves being at all exposed to view. 

Synagogues The synagogues were commonly erected within the walls of 
were orty. pj 10 As the Jews imbibed an opinion that it was dis- 

honourable to God to have his house inferior, or even only equal 
to that of any private individual, they were usually (according 
to the direction quoted above) more lofty in their construction 
than any ordinary building. In distinction from the proseuchfe 
or places of prayer, they were roofed in and covered ; thus re- 
sembling those places of solemn religious assembly which have 
since obtained among all civilized nations. 

Synagogues are accounted holy ; and, therefore, no one is 
allowed to eat, drink, sleep, or transact any worldly business 
therein. But still they arc not so holy as the Beth Hammedrash, 
or House of Study, where the rabbies learn and teach Talmud, 
as a Synagogue may be turned into a Beth Hammedrash, hut 
it is unlawful to turn a Beth Hammedrash into a Synagogue. 

is not be confounded with that of Priest, Lcvite, or Rabbi. The families of 
the Priests and Levites are still known, but they have no claim to the 
ministry of the Synagogue. The Rabbi is a doctor of Jewish canon law ; 
but it is only in small congregations that the offices of rabbi and reader are 
filled by the same person. Neither can be looked upon as clerical ; for 
since *the dispersion the Jews have hail no clergy, and have for centuries 
lost the form of ordination or laying on of hands, whereby candidates were 
formerly admitted to the degree of rabbi.” — Rev. Dr, M* Caul. 
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It is notorious that the Jews, subsequently to the Babylonish 
captivity, were to a remarkable degree hostile to every species 
of idolatry, although previous to that event they were extremely 
addicted to it. If the general opinion be correct, that the 
public reading of the law was regularly observed after that 
captivity, and not before, this circumstance is sufficiently ex- 
plained ; since nothing can have so great a tendency to en- 
lighten the mind, and preserve it from the corrupting influence 
of error, as familiarity with the word of God; and this, by 
improving tin; faith, will gradually ameliorate the moral condi- 
tion of a people. When the temple of Jerusalem or the cities 
of the Lcvites alone were the appointed places of public 
worship, religion was either wholly neglected, or negligently 
performed; but when synagogues became dispersed in every 
corner of the land, they were the means of diffusing truth, and 
exciting a proper feeling, stimulating to holy service and 
leavening into a pious mass, the community of Israel. 



[Reading and Elevating the Law, Veiled.] 
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ciiaptee yin. 

THE SABBATHS OF THE ISRAELITES. 

Section I.— The Sabbatii. 

The weekly One of the most remarkable circumstances in the history of the 
sabbatii. wor ]j j s the institution of a Sabbath, or day of general rest, as 
Gen.ii.1~3. tlto word signifies. Upon the mention of it the mind is in- 
stantaneously carried back to the creation, at the close of which 
we have this remarkable record: — “Thus, the heavens and 
the earth were finished, and all the host of them. And on the 
seventh day (tod ended the work which he had made ; and he 
rested on the seventh day from all his work which he had made. 
And God blessed the seventh day, and sanctified it ; because 
that in it he had rested from all his work which God created 
and made.” By this act of the divine prerogative it is to be 
understood that the Deity promised to confer peculiar favours 
on that day, and to render it an instrumental means of pro- 
moting human happiness when it should be observed in after 
times, and that he required it to be set apart to holy uses, 
especially to the commemoration of his creative acts. The 
record of this fact in the writings of Moses, and the traditionary 
knowledge of it diffused amongst the nations, in all probability 
the sabimth ^ ^ 10 arrall gement of time into weeks, and to the regu- 

as a rest! larity of religious scasous of worship in many parts of the world. 

The institution itself partook of the benevolence of God. It 
can only be in the use of a phraseology accommodated to the 
conceptions of man, who sees all things as “ through a glass 
darkly,” that the Creator can be said to have rested from his 
works, for the spirituality of the Divine essence forbids the 
imputation of weariness as the result of Omnipotent exertion. 
But for the purpose of stamping peculiar authority upon such a 
day, and turning to a good and great account what would be 
naturally, amidst our infirmities, the idea suggesting itself after 
any successions of labour, periods of repose were appointed 
to man’s feeble powers, and subjects of delightful contemplation 
to his intellectual and moral faculties. The representation was 
suggestive of what we need, and what is both pleasant and pro- 
fitable. Neither body n&r mind can be always on the stretch. 
Necessity is laid upon us ; and that necessity, by the wise use 
of the privileged opportunity, is made a blessing. A Sabbath, 
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therefore, such as that which first occurred, gives the sublime 
idea of a universe at rest. 

Both Jewish and Christian writers have always entertained 
similar notions; for, in fact, when the revelation of a Sab- 
bath is made, it is clearly found to correspond with natural 
religion. Thus Babbi Moses ben Maiinon says (More Nevochim. 
iii. 43), “the design of the Sabbath is, that the seventh part of 
man’s life should be spent in east; and rest, both to preserve; and 
confirm the memory and faith of the creation of the world.” 
And Linus, quoted by Eusebius, writes 

«V hyaQoisi xal 46^6/j.rj iarl yevedKrf. 

* E§5tf)U7? iv TTp&TOHTl) KOU 4§b6fi1J 4 <TtI TiKilTj. 

“ The seventh day is the day of the world’s nativity, or the 
feast of its birth ; it is the chief and most perfect of days.” 

It may be supposed that the appointment of a particular day 
for rest, and for special religious exercises, was not requisite 
for man in his primitive state, because; then he held ultimate 
communion with his Maker every day and hour. But it must 
be recollected that the perfection of his nature did not exempt 
him from the duty of keeping the garden and tilling the 
ground ; and it is not necessary to imagine — and, indeed, under 
the circumstances it cannot be thought — that labour should bo 
unattended by weariness, for infirmities of body may very well 
consist with the highest degrees of moral perfection. And 
with such a frame as man possessed, produced from tlu; dust of 
the earth, the alternations of fatigue and repose might be con- 
ducive to an enhanced degree of enjoyment on the whole. The 
sweetness of rest can only be experienced by him who has 
known the oppression of toil. So sings our illustrious poet. 
Eve addresses Adam — 

“ Well may we labour still to dress 

This garden, still to tend plant, herb, and flower, 

Our pleasant task enjoined.” 

Adam replies : — 

“ Yet not so strictly hath our. Lord imposed 
Labour, as to debar us when we need 
Refreshment, whether food, or talk betweeri 
Food of the mind, or tliis sweet intercourse 
Of looks and smiles : 

For not to irksome toil, but to delight 
He made us, and delight to reason join’d. 

...... But if much converse, perhaps 

Thee satiate, to short absence I could yield 

For solitude is sometimes best society, # 

And short retirement urges sweet return.” 

Paradise Lost , book ix.. 
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It has been maintained by some writers that the Sabbath was 
not observed by the patriarchs, and they allege as a proof of this, 
that a passage in the Book of Exodus appears to imply that it 
was unknown previously to the command respecting the manna. 
“ And it came to pass, that on the sixth day they gathered 
twice as much bread, two omers for one man : and all the riders 
of the congregation came and told Moses. And he said unto 
them, this is that which the Lord hath said, To-morrow is the 
rest of the holy sabbath unto the Lord : bake that which ye 
will bake to-day, and seethe that ye will seethe : and that 
which remaineth over lay up for you to be kept until the 
morning. And they laid it up till the morning, as Moses bade: 
and it did not stink, neither was there any worm therein. And 
Moses said, Eat that to-day; for to-day is a sabbath unto the 
Lord: to-day ye shall not find it in the field. Six days shall yc 
gather it, but on the seventh day, which is the sabbath, in it 
there shall be none” (Exod. xvi. 23 — 20). We may put it, 
however, to every impartial inquirer, whether this statement 
does not look rather like the enforcement of an established 
rule than the introduction of an original law. It is not im- 
probable that the Israelites, during the period of their hard 
bondage in Egypt, had been partially unobservant of some of 
their institutions, and particularly of this day ; and if so, the 
language of this passage is perfectly intelligible. Jeremy 
Taylor has remarked, “ The Jews say that Enoch and Noah, 
Abraham and Jacob, kept a festival to God, a memorial of the 
creation. If so, yet we find no rest observed by them, nor any 
intermission of their journeys ; but it is reasonable to believe 
that by some portions of their time tliey did specially serve 
God, as well as by some actions of their life and some portions 
of their estate ; and to this it is not improbable that Moses did 
relate, when, to the words in Deuteronomy, 4 Kernember to 
keep the day of the Sabbath to sanctify it,’ he added, ‘by rpo7rov 
kvETEiXnro <roi K vpiog o 0 ioq <jov — c according as the Lord thy 
God had commanded thee’ — meaning at the beginning of the 
■world ; but in this part of the precept there was nothing of 
rest, but much of holiness and proper sanctification.” 1 

The sabbath, then, might have been observed as a season of 
extraordinary devotion, though not as a day of such strict 
abstinence from all labour as was afterwards demanded. 

But there are considerations which may satisfactorily account 
for the silence of Moses on this subject, although the weekly 
sabbath was observed. His account of the ancient patriarchs 
is exceedingly brief, so as often to dispose of years and even 
lives in a single sentence. If the silence of the historian is to 
• 1 Taylor’s Works, VoL xii. 8vo., The Rule of Conscience. 
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determine the question, we must suppose that the patriarchs had Hi<l the 
no stated time whatever for the worship of God, which few would SKeVve a* 
think probable ; and we must suppose that the Jews observed sabbath? 
no sabbath from the time of Moses to David, since in the 
history there is no record of that fact ; and we must, on the 
same ground, presume that there were no sacrifices between 
the birth of Seth and the Deluge, that is, during a period of 
fifteen hundred years. 

44 Besides,” it has been judiciously remarked, “there are 
some reasons, from the short history of the patriarchs, to be- 
lieve they did observe it, — particularly in the history of Noah, 
where we read of his sending the dove out of the ark at the end 
of seven days, and again at the end of other seven days . 1 This 
seems to intimate that Noah measured his time by weeks of 
seven days each, and that the seventh day was a day of some 
peculiar solemnity. And some have thought that Cain and 
Abel’s ollering their sacrifice in process of time 2 (or, as the 
original is, at the end of the days) is a more early intimation of 
the observation of the sabbath. But what seems to put this 
matter beyond doubt is the history of the first falling of the 
manna upon the Israelites, above a month before the giving of 
the law. We are told that 4 on the sixth day the Israelites 
had gathered twice as much bread as they had done on each 
preceding day .” 3 This astonished the people very much, as it 
was done without design, till Moses explained the reason of 
this miracle iu those very remarkable words, 4 This is that 
which the Lord hath said, To-morrow is the rest of the holy 
sabbath unto the Lord.’ Now w*o know not when the Lord 
had said this hut at the creation. It is added, when some of 
the people went out to gather on the sabbath, the Lord said, 

44 How long refuse ye to keep my commandments and laws ? 

See, for that the Lord hath given you the sabbath, therefore 
shall ye not go out of your place on that day.’ Moses, you 
see, t&lks to them of the sabbath as of an institution well known 
among them, and God describes it as one of the commands of 
the law he had already given them. So that here was a stand- 
ing miracle, during tlieir abode in the wilderness, to confirm 
the divine institution and authority of the sabbath, as the 
manna never fell on that day .” 4 

Paley, however, expresses a different opinion. It is but right Pajey’s 
to quote his words, and leave the intelligent reader to judge opinion8, 
for himself, after weighing the opposing statements. 44 If*,” 
says he, “ the sabbath had been instituted at the time of the 
creation, as the words in Genesis may seem at first sight to 

1 Gen. viii. 12. 2 Gen. iv. 3. 3 Exod. xvi. 22. 

* Job Orton’s Discourses on the Religious Observance of the Lord’s Day. 
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Paley’s import ; and if it had been observed all along from that time to 
opinions, ^he departure of the Jews out of Egypt — a period of about two 
thousand live hundred years — it appears unaccountable that 
no mention of it, no occasion of even the obscurest allusion to 
it, should occur, either in the general history of the world 
before the call .of Abraham, — which contains, we admit, only a 
few memoirs of its early ages, and those extremely abridged — 
or, which is more to be wondered at, in that of the lives of the 
first three Jewish patriarchs, which, in many parts of the 
account, is sufficiently circumstantial and domestic. Nor is 
there, in the passage above quoted from the sixteenth chapter 
of Exodus (Exod. xvi. 23-26), any intimation that the sabbath, 
when appointed to he observed, was only the revival of an 
ancient institution, which had been neglected, forgotten, or 
suspended; nor is any such neglect imputed, either to the 
inhabitants of the old world, or to any part of the family of 
Noali; nor, lastly, is any permission recorded to dispense with 
the institution during the captivity of the Jews in Egypt, or 
on any other public emergency.” 1 

The same eminent writer proceeds to say — “The passage in 
the second chapter of Genesis, which* creates the whole contro- 
versy upon the subject, is not inconsistent with this opinion ; 
for, as the seventh day was created into a sabbath, on account 
of God’s resting upon that day from the work of the creation, 
it was natural enough in the historian, when he had related the 
history of the creation, and of God’s ceasing from it on the 
seventh day, to add, ‘and God blessed the seventh day, and 
sanctified it, because that on it he had rested from all his work 
which God created and made;’ although the blessing and 
sanctification, i. e. the religious distinction and appropriation, 
of that day were not actually made till many ages afterwards. 
The words do not assert that God then 1 blessed’ and ‘ sanctified* 
the seventh day, hut that he blessed and sanctified it for that 
reason ; and if any ask why the sabbath, or sanctification of the 
seventh day, was then mentioned, if it was not then appointed, 
the answer is at hand : the order of connexion, and not of time, 
introduced the mention of the sabbath, in the history of the 
subject which it was ordained to commemorate.” 

Answers to To this statement there appear, in our view, some strong 
Paiey. objections. One arises from the analogy of the history itself; 

In reviewing the account given by Moses of the creatioii, at 
the close of each day’s operation it is said, “ And God saw that 
it was good.” The same idea is evidently involved in the term 
“blessed;” in fact, it is J to he regarded, in great part at least, 
as A diversification of the phrase. It will scarcely be questioned 
1 Paley's Moral Pfiilosophy, Bk. v. chap, vii, 
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that in the former instances the connexion was immediate ; no 
lapse of ages can be supposed in contemplation of similar ap- 
pointments. If, therefore, the same kind of conncxional phraseo- 
logy be employed in the benediction of the seventh day, as in 
other days, why is immediateness admitted in the one case, and 
the interposition of many centuries supposed in the other? 

Again, it is not presumed by the objector that the blessing 
and sanctification were at different periods; such a presumption 
being manifestly contrary to the history. It will not be alleged 
that God blessed it at the time of his rest from the works of 
creation, which was the reason of the benediction, and that it 
is meant to be represented that lie sanctified it several ages 
afterwards. But if it were sanctified as well as pronounced 
blessed, it was sanctified, that is, set apart for some special 
purpose, namely, religious celebration and worship. JS T ow, 
though all other days were blessed or pronounced good, that 
is, the works done in them, no other was sanctified. 

We might reason also, d priori,, that if worship and praise 
were specially appointed on the seventh day, as a celebration 
of the wonders of creative power and wisdom, the recurrence 
of that day would naturally suggest the repetition of devout 
and adoring exercises on the part of intelligent beings, who 
would moreover regard such a sanctification as possessing a 
character of authority and enforcement. 

Besides, if that were the reason in after-times why God 
blessed and sanctified the seventh day — namely, that lie then 
rested from all his works — the reason would seem to exist in 
still stronger force for such an appropriation at that time ; so 
that the order of time was quite as powerful a consideration as 
the order of connexion. Moreover, it would be reasonable to 
expect that while blessings were pronounced at the time on 
other days, some phrase or word would have been interposed to 
show that though the blessing and sanctification were the same, 
the reference as to fact and appointment belonged to a distant 
hereafter. 

Still further, it seems to savour too much of the refinement 
of criticism, or a plausible plea to sustain an argument, to give 
such an explanation as that of Paley ; especially when it is 
recollected that the Bible is a plain book, and this part of it a 
plain history of successive facts, which, in ninety-nine instances 
out of a hundred, would be understood by the generality of 
readers to give a statement here such as it is indeed commonly 
understood. Nor is it very easy to comprehend why a reference 
should be made to the purposes for which this seventh day was 
hereafter to be consecrated, if at the time nothing of its sup- 
posed future character as a law was then to be established.* 
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Our author refers to a passage in Ezekiel, and another in 
Nehemiah, as corroborative of his sentiments. He relies for 
this particularly on the phrase “ I gave them my sabbaths.” 
But surely this may quite as well, and even much more natu- 
rally, signify, “ I gave, that is, appointed, the Israelites in the 
wilderness, as “a sign between me and them,” which is the 
thing expressed, the sabbaths which I had from the earliest 
period instituted, as that I then for the first time commanded 
their observance : or it may mean “ 1 gave them these with new 
and peculiar sanctions.” And this interpretation leads to some 
remarks on the Mosaic or Jewish sabbath. We propose to take 
the following views of it ; namely, its institution as a law in 
Israel, the severities with which it was enforced, the traces of 
its traditionary influence amongst heathen nations, and its abo- 
lition as a Jewish institute. 

1. The Institution of the Jewish Sabbath . 

Whether a sabbath was, as we have argued, appointed for 
continual observance, or not, it is certain that sueli an insti- 
tution was marked with peculiar circumstances, and invested 
with peculiar sanctions, when enforced upon the Israelites. 

The sabbath holds a conspicuous place among the ten com- 
mandments which were issued from Mount Sinai, and miracu- 
lously engraved on tables of stone. Their peculiar importance 
w as also intimated by the command to lay them up in the ark, 
having been written with the huger of God, and proclaimed 
with extraordinary solemnity. 

The fourth commandment is given in these words : “ Be- 
in ember the sabbath day, to keep it holy,” or, as cited m the 
Book of .Deuteronomy, “Keep the sabbath day, to sanctify it, 
as the Lord thy God hath commanded thee.” This language 
is explicit and undeniable. “The decalogue,” says Dr. Barrow, 
“is, in several places of Scripture, called a covenant with the 
Jewish people ; and the observation of this law is likewise so 
called in a particular and special manner. It is expressed to 
have been appointed as a sign or characteristieal note, whereby 
their peculiar relation to God might be discerned, and they 
distinguished from all other people. As circumcision w r as a seal 
of the covenant made with Abraham and his posterity, so 
keeping the sabbath did obsignate the covenant made witli the 
children of Israel after their delivery out of Egypt: ‘The 
children of Israel shall keep the sabbath throughout their 
generations for a perpetual covenant ; it is a sign between me 
and the children of Israel for ever.’ ‘And I gave them* 
(saath God in Ezekiel) ‘ my statutes, and. shewed them my 
judgments, which, if a man do, ho shall live in them ; moreover, 
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I gave them my sabbaths, to bo a sign between me and them, 
that they might know that I am the Lord, who sanctifies 
them :’ and ‘ Thou earnest down from Mount Sinai,’ say the 
Levitcs in Nohemiah, ‘and spakest with them from heaven, 
and gavest them riglit judgments and true laws, good statutes 
and commandments; and madest known unto them the holy 
sabbaths where ‘ making known to them tlie sabbaths,’ as 
also otherwise ‘giving them th6 sabbath,’ are expressions 
i (together with the special ends oi the sabbath’s appointment, 
which are mentioned in those places) confirming the judgment 
of the ancient Christians, Justin M. lrenscus, Tertullian, 1 <fcc., 
who refer the first institution of the sabbath to Moses, affirming 
(that which, indeed, the history, by its total silence concerning 
the sabbath before him, sufficiently doth seem to confirm) that 
the patriarchs were not obliged thereto, nor did practise it. 2 

“And we may observe, that the law concerning the sabbatli 
is mentioned and insisted upon separately from the body of 
their laws as being in nature dilferent from the rest, and enacted 
upon a special design, as from the forecitcd passages appoareth, 
and further may appear from considering how the comfit ion of 
proselytes (those ol the stricter sort, called proselytes of righte- 
ousness) is described in Isaiah. ‘The sons of the strangers,’ 
saith God in that prophet, ‘that join themselves to the Lord to 
serve him, and to love the name of the Lord, to be his servants, 
every one that keepeth the sabbath from polluting it, and 
taketh hold of my covenant, even them will 1 bring to my holy 
mountain, and make them joyful in my house of prayer where, 
to undertake the observance of the sabbath, and to lay hold of 
the Jewish covenant, are signified to be coincident, or especially 
coherent.” 3 

Theologians have adopted a distinction between moral and 
positive laws, or those which are founded in the reason of the 
thing commanded, and are of universal obligation, and those 
which arise simply from the sovereign will of the legislators ; 
and to this latter description the law of the sabbath is referred. 
In this respect it is considered to differ from all the other pre- 

1 The passages referred to are the following : — 

“Kat yq g p 2ag§arl(r ayres 6i irgowvopaapwoi ira ms Mkciioi rep Qeep 
4vrig€<jrn<rav” &c. — Just. p. 230. 

“ *Air & ’A§ga dp £p(aro irepirop}), nal diro Mwtrcws 2c£$§a rov f sal bvertut, Ka 
Trgo<r<posai, ” &c. 201. 

“ Abraham sine circumcisione et sine observatione sabbatorum credidit 
Des, &c. Iren. iv. 30. — Tertul. Adv. Jud. ii. 4. 

2 It will be observed, that this sentiment, in yhich Dr. Harrow seems to 
agree with Dr. Paley, lias been before noticed. It is just the kind of ques- 
tion which is calculated to engago distinguished theologians on both side’s. 

8 Barrow’s Expos, of the Decalogue. . 
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cepts of the decalogue, which are founded in natural obligation 
and reason. It is true that two circumstances are referred to 
in the Mosaic code as worthy of commemoration in the ob- 
servance of the sabbath, and distinctly connected with it, 
namely, the Divine rest at the creation, and the deliverance of 
the people of Israel from Egyptian bondage. “ Item ember the 
sabbath day to keep it holy. Six days shalt thou labour, and 
do all thy work ; but the seventh day is the sabbath of the 
Lord thy God : in it thou shall not do any work, thou, nor thy 
son, nor thy daughter, thy man-servant iior thy maid-servant, 
nor thy cattle, nor the stranger that is within thy gates ; for in 
six days the Lord made heaven and earth, the sea, and all that 
in them is, and rested the seventh day: wherefore the Lord 
blessed the seventh day, and hallowed it.” Jn the fifth chapter 
of Deuteronomy, after citing the same words, another reason 
is added for the sabbatic rest. “ And remember that thou wast 
a servant in the land of Egypt, and that the Lord thy God 
brought thee out thence, through a mighty hand and by a 
strctched-out arm : therefore the Lord thy God commanded 
thee to keep the sabbath day.” 

Now, although the keeping of a sabbath commemorative of 
the stupendous operations of Omnipotence at the creation, and 
in addition to this, that such a day should be appointed for the 
solemn celebration of the deliverance of Israel out of Egypt, or 
in general for recalling to mind the special interferences’ of 
Providence, and that the authorised repose should extend its 
balmy wing over the inferior creatures, may he consonant with 
reason, though, in fact, it could not have been anticipated before 
the actual promulgation of the law ; yet on observance of the 
sabbath , the seventh day is quite anart from these considera- 
tions, and was entirely optional w ith the Supreme Legislator. 
Why a seventh day in particular should be assigned as the day 
of rest, does not appear in the nature of things, any more than 
an eighth or ninth, or any other. This belonged to the will of 
the Great Institutor, and did not imply any primary or natural 
convenience, but only, as God rested from all his w^orks on that 
day, it implies a fitness of the determination as containing, to 
use Barrow’s expression, “somewhat of profitable significancy, 
that such a correspondency in circumstance of time, and manner 
of practice, might admonish us concerning the substance of our 
duty, or a principal part thereof, particularly designed in the 
sanction of this law r ” 

It is just, however, to remark, that the distinction between 
positive or natural and* moral duties was not nicely observed in 
the usages of language in the earlier times, and that both 
classes of obligation are mentioned together sometimes without 
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discrimination. The appointment of the sabbath, therefore, for 
rest and worship may be regarded in some measure as a moral 
command arising from the order of things, and the natural 
relation of creatures to God. “ JSfor are these two tilings at 
all inconsistent; for there are other duties which are ac- 
knowledged to belong to the order and law of nature, and are 
of a moral kind, though it would be very hard for every man to 
have found them out by mere reason; and therefore they were 
kindly revealed and prescribed to man at first, and that in a 
way of correspondence with some transactions of God in his 
creation of the world. So the law of monogamy, or taking but 
one wife, is argued by the prophet Malachi, because ‘ God made 
but one woman lor one man at first’ (Mai. ii. 14, 15). So the 
preeminence or headship of the mail above the woman, the 
institution of marriage, and the various suitable duties required 
on both sides, are laid on this fact, namely, because God made 
man before he made the woman ; because he ‘ made the woman 
for the man, and formed the woman out of the flesh and bone 
of the man’ (see Gen. ii. 2d, 2i; 1 Cor. xi. 3, 8, 1 Tim. ii. 

12,13; Matt. xix. 5): and yet all these things seem to be 
moral and perpetual. And then why may not the sabbath he 
so too, which being hard to be found out by the light of reason, 
was revealed and prescribed to man in the same manner as 
these ? In short, a set time for Divine worship seems to bo a 
natural duty, or moral law: that it should he one day in seven 
is revealed and positive, yet in some sense moral and perpetual 
also : and that it should be the seventh day from the beginning of 
God’s creation is merely positive, and therefore not perpetual.” 1 

2. Severities by which the Law of the Sabbath was enforced. • 

The strict and primary idea of the sabbath seems to convey Severe 
to the mind the notion of a privilege to be enjoyed, rather than or the* 
a law to be obeyed. It was a rest : a season of repose for the sabbat i». 
body and the mind; of desistance from ordinary engagements 
and cares, and an employment of the faculties in the service of 
God. Rest and employment, or exertion, are not here oppo- 
site ideas ; because the rest of the mind does not consist in 
absolute inactivity, which would be, in fact, inconsistent with its 
very nature, but in that delightful use of the faculties which con- 
sists in the contemplation and worship of the deity. Indeed, 
the future state of blessedness is represented both as a rest and 
a state of holy occupation, uniting these two into one compound 
idea, upon the principle that the highest pleasure of the soul 
must be found iu the right employment of all its powers. So 

1 Dr. Watts’s Holiness of Times, Places, and People, Disc, i.. 
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that while there “remaiiieth a rest for the people of God,” that 
rest will be displayed in the fact that “ there ids servants shall 
serve him.” 

Hut privilege may he also duty, and duty must be enforced 
by law. If we forget our privileges, we forget our duties ; and 
authority itself is required to urge our pursuit even of our own 
happiness, in seeking the means of intercourse with our Maker, 
and walking in tlm paths of obedience. 

It is necessary, also, to recollect that, during the theocracy, 
God assumed a legislate e character as the God of Israel, and 
was more especially, or, as we may say, personally present with 
that people by a variety of miraculous and glorious appearances, 
than with any other then or* in after times. The greatness of 
his character, and the special revelation of himself to them as 
•Jehovah, demanded that authority should be blended with every 
privilege, and that, in fact, to neglect what in itself must he 
deemed as a privilege, was a criminal undervaluation of his 
goodness; and that to appreciate his goodness was as real a 
duty as to obey bis law. It is, moreover, to be considered, in 
appreciating the severities which were attached to the Jaw in 
question, that the comparative barbarism and rebellious spirit of 
that age, and of the chosen people, rendered necessary a course of 
proceedings to establish the sovereignty of God in all that 
related to observances and worship, which a more elevated state 
of society might render needless, and a more spiritual dispensa- 
tion supersede. 

The primary The primary interdictions attached to the law of Sabbath as 
"" announced on Mount Sinai were, “ In it thou sludt not do any 
attached to work; thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, nor thy man- 
K>od. and swvant, nor thy ma id-servant, nor thine ox, nor thine ass, nor 
bout. any of thy cattle, nor the stranger that is within thy gates ; 

that; thy man-servant and thy inn id-servant may rest as well 
as thou.” 

other As the sabbath was a special part of the covenant of Sinai, 

sanctions, which was national and political, it possessed a judaical, or cere- 
monial holiness, which was enforced by peculiar sanctions. On 
that day the ordinary supply of the manna had been w ithheld 
in the wilderness. On the sixth day they were to gather twice 
as much as on other days, as none was granted on the seventh 
Exod.xvi. (Exod. xvi. 22). The double sacriiice of Jambs was required 
22> on that day — “ on the sabbath day', two lambs of the first year 

without spot, and two tenth deals of Hour for a meat-offering, 
mingled with oil, and the drink-oiVcring thereof; this is the 
burnt-ottering of every’ sabbath, beside the continual bumt- 
Kxoa. xxviii. ottering and his drink-ottering” (Exod. xxviii. 9, JO). JS T ot 
9 ’ 10 ‘ only .was a most rigorous abstinence from ail the ordinary 
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affairs oflifo enjoined, but oven the making of fires and dressing 

of* victuals — “ Ye shall kindle no lires throughout your hahita- Kxod. xxxv. 

tions on the sabbath day” (Exod. xxxv. 3). “ To-morrow is 3 ‘ 

the rest of tlic holy sabbath unto the Lord : bake that which 

ye will bake to-day, and seethe that ye will seethe” (Exod. 

xvi. 23). Neither walking nor travelling were allowed beyond Kxod. xvi. 

a very short distance, culled, in the Acts of the Apostles, a 23 * 

sabbath day’s journey, “ Abide ye every man in his place, let 

no man go out of his place on the seventh day” (Kxod. xvi. 2D). Kxod. xvi. 

No burdens whatever were to be borne — “Take heed to your- 2y * 

selves, and bear no burden on the sabbath day, nor bring it in 

by tin? gates of Jerusalem ; neither carry forth a burden out of 

vour houses on the sabbath day, neither do ye any work, but 

hallow ye the sabbath day as I commanded your lathers” 2 !^' xvli * 

(Jerein. xvii. 21, 22). 

The punishment of the profanation of the sabbath with death 
is repeatedly threatened ; and a remarkable execution of this 
threat is recorded in the Book of Numbers (xv. 32 — 3(>) — Numb. xv. 

“ And while the children of Israel were in the wilderness, they a2 ““ 8(i ' 
found a man that gathered sticks upon the sabbath day. And 
they that found him gathering sticks brought him unto Muses 
and Aaron, and unto all the congregation. And they put him 
in ward, because it was not declared what should bo done to 
him. And the Lord said unto Moses, The man shall he surely 
put to death ; all the congregation, shall stone him with stones 
without the camp. And all the congregation brought him 
without the camp, and stoned him with stones, and he died; as 
the Lord commanded Moses.” 

• To some it might seem as if the gathering of sticks on the Criminality 
sabbath did not possess that character of Hagitiousness which tViJt'* ,liau 
would demand so heavy a punishment, and that in fact it was a ? iien*d 
trivial offence. But it must he recollected that as the object l! l »hi t h" t,,e 
was doubtless to kindle a fire for culinary purposes, it was a 
direct and daring violation of tin? law, which it was important, 
on several accounts, should be most strictly observed. Ac- 
cording to the constitution of the lsraelitish community, it w as 
a public transgression, and could not but be a matter of general 
notoriety ; so that had this been allowed to pass with impunity, 
the Divine veracity might have beet) questioned, and an example 
of the most detrimental and dangerous kind have been set. To 
connive at this, would have been to encourage all other viola- 
tions. And then the nature of the sabbath is to he taken into 
the account. 3t is represented as a sign between bod and the 
Jewish people for ever, a perpetual covenant, and given as one 
of the commands issued from Sinai w ith extraordinary marks of 
solemnity and authority. By observing this law’, they were to 
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testify their belief in Jehovah as the Creator, and to profess 
themselves his worshippers and servants, in distinction from 
the idolatrous and atheistical nations around them. And it 
is to be observed that the prophets who afterwards became the 
great reformers of Israel, inveighed against the profanation of 
the sabbath in the same manner as they did against other 
immoralities, putting it upon a level with idolatry, adultery, 
swearing, and murder. 

An argument also may ho adduced from the language of the 
apostle .lames (ii. 10) in the New Testament: ‘ k Whosoever 
shall keep the whole law, and yet ollend in one point, he is 
guilty of all; for he that said Do not commit adultery, said 
also Do not kill. Now if thou commit no adultery, yet if 
thou kill, thou art a transgressor of the law.” The selection of 
two of those commandments shows that the whole law to 
which ho refers is the ten comimmdments. lie might have 
mentioned, therefore, the third and fourth, for the same reason 
that he introduced the sixth and seventh, and said, If a man 
commit no murder or adultery, yet swears profanely, or breaks 
the sabbath, he is guilty of all: the law loses its credit, and the 
lawgiver is despised. 

3. The Traditionary Influence of the Appointment of a Sabbath 
a many the Heathen Nations. 

Through what channels of communication the idea of a 
weekly rest may have been sent, so as to produce ail almost 
universal observance of it among the earliest nations, it is im- 
possible now to ascertain. Their practice, however, did not 
originate entirely, or in all instances, from the law of Moses, 
because many of them could not have derived it from him, 
though others unquestionably did. It may well he supposed 
that previously to the written record the knowledge of the 
wonderful facts of the creation might have been orally transmitted, 
though in a very imperfect and indistinct manner, and that 
particularly the usual divisions of time would tend to per- 
petuate and extend these traditions. Moreover, we can scarcely 
suppose the wide-spread tradition of a sabbath could have 
existed unless it had been transmitted from the antediluvian 
ages through Noah and his family. 

Both Josephus and Philo affirm the lact in question. The 
former says that scarcely any nation, Greek or barbarian, ex- 
isted that did not in some measure acknowledge or conform to 
a seventh day’s rest from labour ; l and Philo declares that the 
sabbath was not a festival peculiar to any nation or country, but 
common to all, and kept as a kind of birth-day of the world. 2 

^Contr. Appion. lib. ii. ad fin. 2 Do Opific. Mundi. 
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Hesiod, Iloinor, and Callimachus, apply the epithet of holy 
or sacred to the seventh day — “ E^opor iepov iifitpa” the 
seventh day is holy.” Theophil us of Antioch calls it “the day 
which all mankind celebrate.” Porphyry says, “ the Phoenicians 
consecrated one day in seven as holy.” Linus says, “a seventh 
day is observed among saints or holy people.” Lucian says, 

“The seventh day is given to schoolboys as a holy day.” Ti- 
bullus says, “The seventh day, which is kept holy by the .Jews, 
is also a festival of the Homan women.” Eusebius states that 
“ almost all the philosophers and poets acknowledge the seventh 
day as holy.” 1 “ Something like this,” say the authors of the 
Universal History, “may also he gathered from that absurd 
account which some authors, particularly Tacitus and Plutarch, 
give of the Jews observing it in imitation of the heathens, who 
consecrated that day to Saturn, according to the former,” or to 
Bacchus, according to the latter, 3 who adds, that he was also 
named Sabbos, because they used frequently to shout out the 
word Sabboi at bis festival. 

The seventh day, or sabbath (or at least a day appropriated Sunday, 
to worship) obtained at a very early period another designation, 
namely, Sunday, which is suggestive, and points to the ido- 
latries of distant ages. When the Anglo-Saxons settled in 
Britain, as is well known, the objects of their adoration were 
proclaimed in the names of the days of the week, as Sunnan 
da*g, or the Sun’s day, Mouan (beg, or the Moon’s day, and so 
of the rest. When these names were primarily introduced is 
buried in the depths of antiquity. JVo doubt they were im- 
ported by the Saxous, and incorporated into the notations of 
time from the Scandinavian nations ; and these again deduced 
them from a still remoter people. 

The earliest worship of mankind w T as that of the sun, moon, 
and stars, which the ignorant mind soon transformed into 
gods ; and though at first their religion was a pure theism, 
having neither temples nor altars, it soon assumed a more 
definite form, and was enshrined in a more local magnificence. 

Set times and places w ere appointed, to w hich the multitudes 
might resort ; and the weeks, and seventh days, and sacrifices, 
which tradition reported, became seasons and services attached 
to particular deities. Among these we may imagine the sun 
and moon, from their peculiar glory and beauty, received the 
first appropriations. 

One of the great works of Babylon was the temple of Bolus, 
having a prodigious tow r er in the centre, and surpassing in 

1 See Euscb. Prep. lib. xiii. c. 12 ; Clem. Alex. Stromat. lib. v. &c. 

2 Hist. lib. v. 

3 Sympos. lib. iv. ; Univ. Hist. Vol. iii. p. 14. (M). 
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Sun-worship height the largest pyramid in Egypt. 1 ITere the idolatry of 
of Ass y nans y K) sulul p| H » ars ( (0 have ]> e01l specially practised, though the term 
Persians. ihuil was afterwards applied to many other divinities, as a kind 
of generic term : it was, in fact, some modification of a name 
which was that of the great god amongst nearly all nations 
speaking cognate dialects of the Semitic or Syro- Arabian 
language. As the supreme deity he was identified with the 
sun, the greatest divine manifestation in the Sabieau system. 2 
The Persians worshipped the sun, pari iciilarly the rising sun, 
dedicating a magnificent chariot to him, and sometimes sacri- 
ficing oxen. There is a remarkable passage in the book of Job 
which has evident reference to sun-worship: “ If 1 beheld the 
sun when it shined, or the moou walking in brightness, and 
my heart hath been secretly cm iced, or my mouth hath kissed 
my hand” (the ancient mode of expressing worship) — dob, 
xxxi. 26, 27. The adorat ion of tin* sun led to a particular 
veneration for fire, and they entrusted to the magi the care of 
W'hat they termed the sacred lire. The idolatry of the East 
was divided into two parts or sects : that of* the magi, who 
detested images, and maintained the worship of the sun and 
fire ; and t hat of the Nalneans, who originated in Chaldea, where 
astronomy was so greatly cultivated, and, the idea being enter- 
tained that the several planets were inhabited by so many 
intelligences, they erected statues and images to them as 
deities, under the names of Jupiter, Saturn, Mars, Apollo, 
Mercury, Venus, and Diana. 


4. The Perpetuity of the Sabbath. 

Perpetuity Some have maintained that the Jewish sabbath — that is, that 
sabbath. the sabbath, as such — has been wholly abolished, and that, 
released from those obligations, no other, strictly speaking, has 
been formally established, although the commemorative ser- 
vices of the New Testament may be on many grounds expe- 
dient. It lias been regarded, therefore, as purely a Jewish 
law ; but in this reasoning its moral character is entirely for- 
gotten, and its positive nature as an institution of the seventh 
day exclusively considered. The appointment, however, of a 
sabbath, and the fixing the obligation to one particular day, 
are plainly distinguishable. Whatever he the day, the moral 
duty may still remain, and does remain, as it should seem, 
Part of the under every economy, from the beginning. That the sabbath, 
M < shownl-: therefore, is part of the moral hnv, and, as such, of primary, 
* universal, and perpetual obligation, is shown by the following 


several 

reasons. 


reasons 


1 Herod, lib. i. cap. 181 ; Diod. lib. ii. ; Strabo, lib. xvi. 

2 Comp. Layard’s Nineveh, vol. ii. p. 450, note. 
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It is united in tlie decalogue with all the other commands 
which are of perpetual obligation, and was given with the same 
extraordinary sanctions. It appears plainly, from the solemn 
milliner in which these precepts were delivered, that the Divine 
Being intended to distinguish them from every other part of 
the Mosaic law, and thus to distinguish ail alike. 1,4 This com- 
mand was written by the linger of God on one of the two 
tables of stone originally prepared by himself, and destined to 
contain nothing but this and the other precepts of the deca- 
loguo. It was afterwards written again, by the same hand, 
after these tables were broken, on one of two similar tables 
prepared by Moses. A table of stone and a pillar of stone 
were in ancient times direct symbols of the perpetuity of what- 
ever was engraved on them. This very natural symbol God 
was pleased to adopt in the present case, to show the perpetual 
obligation of these commands. The remainder of the Jaw 
given by Moses was all written in a book, and was here inten- 
tionally and entirely distinguished, as to its importance, from 
the decalogue. The tables of stone on which these commands 
were w ritten were fashioned by the hand of God himself. This 
also forms’a peculiar article of distinction between the deca- 
logue and the rest of the Jewish law. .Nothing hut the deca- 
logue ever received such an honour as this. It was written on 
out! of these tables by the Ji tty er of God. This also is a distinc- 
tion peculiar to the decalogue. 

“ When JMoses, in his /cal to destroy the idolatry of the 
Israelites, had broken the two tables of stone fashioned and 
written upon in this manner, God directed him to make two 
oilier tables of stone 4 , like the first. On these he was pleased 
to write the same commands a second time. In this act he has 
taught us that he was pleased to become a second time the 
recorder of these precepts w ith his ow n hand, rather than that 
the entire distinction between these precepts and others should 
be obliterated.” 1 

The great purposes for which the sabbath was instituted are Fjjrposcsof 
not of ail exclusive or simply Jewish character. A 11 mankind universally 
are under an equal and universal obligation to commemorate applicable, 
the perfections of God as displayed in the works of creation; 
and to do this in the best possible manner, and in conformity 
with the will of God, is a moral duty. That a particular time 
should be devoted to this purpose expressly, seems essential, m 
order that persons should unite together for this cud, and the 
appointment of that particular time or day must belong to God. 

Jf it were intended to abolish a cc/mmand given with such 
solemnity, it were to be expected that such a design should be 
1 Dwight’s Theology, vol. iv. 8vo. 
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notified in a manner equally intelligible and certain ; but 
nothing of this kind is found in Scripture. When Christ 
abolished the ceremonial and civil laws of the Jews, and taught 
the true niortil system which had been established, and when 
the Apostles explained and enforced it afterwards, no hint is. 
given of the abrogation of this precept, but it is left altogether 
untouched. 

The perpetuity of the sabbath is deductible from its original 
institution. At that period only the first parents of our race 
were in being, and in instituting it for 1 hem it was instituted for 
all or for none of their posterity. The Jews were no more 
connected with Adam than the Gentiles. The reason, too, 
assigned for it as a rest is applicable equally to all mankind as 
to any one people or nation. 

Dr. Dwight, already quoted, argues the* perpetuity of the 
sabbath from the fifty-sixth ehapler of Isaiah, sixth, seventh, 
and eighth verses: “ Also the sons of the stranger, that join 
themselves to the ’Lord, to serve him, and to love the name of 
the Lord, to be his servants; every one that keepeth the 
sabbath from polluting it, and takoth hold of my # covenant; 
even them will .1 bring to my holy mountain, and make them 
joyful in my house of prayer; their burnt oiferings and their 
sacrifices shall be? acceptable on my altar : for my house shall 
be called, An house of prayer for all people. The Lord God 
who gathereth tlu? outcasts of Israel, saith, Yet will I gather 
others to him, besides those that, are gathered unto him.” 
When the house of God, then, shall become a house of prayer 
for all people', and the outcasts of Israel and others shall be 
gathered to Christ, the sabbath shall continue a divine insti- 
tution, and the Gentiles shall be accepted and blessed in 
keeping it. hut the house of God was never, in any sense, 
called “ An house of prayer for all people” till after the com- 
mencement of the gospel dispensation — namely, till the house 
of God w as found when* two or three met together in the naino 
of Christ, and mankind were to worship neither in Jerusalem 
nor in the mountain of Samaria, but wherever they worshipped 
in spirit and truth. The sabbath could not have been thus 
observed, anti men could not have been thus blessed in ob- 
serving it, unless at the time of its observance it had remained 
an institution of God. 

The perpetuity of the sabbath is also argued from the 
hundred and eighteenth psalm, the nineteenth and following 
verses : “ Open to me the gates of righteousness ; I will go 
into them, and I will praise the Lord. This gate of the Lord, 
into which the righteous shall enter. T will praise thee ; for 
thou ljast heard me, and art become my salvation. The stone 
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which the builders refused, is become the head-stone of the 
corner. This is the Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous in our 
eyes. This is the day which the Lord hath made : we will 
rejoice and be glad in it. Have now, 1 beseech thee, O Lord ; 

O Lord, 1 beseech thee, send now prosperity ! Blessed be he 
that comoth in the name of the Lord. W e bless you out of 
the house of the Lord.” This psalm is by St. Peter referred 
to Christ, who is the “ head-stone of the corner” rejected by 
the Jewish builders. It is evident the day which the Lord 
had made is not to be taken literally, because He made every 
day, but as referring to a day pcruliarly consecrated to himself, 
and devoted to bis worship, and the day on which Christ arose 
from the dead, and was thus constituted the head-stone of the 
corner : that is, it was the sabbath ; and, consequently, tin* 
sabbath as existing after Christ’s resurrection, the sabbath of 
the new or Christian dispensation, to continue to the end of 
time. 

Another passage seems confirmatory of the same views, ltev. i. 10 . 
occurring in the first chapter of the Kevolations, at the tenth 
verse: 44 1 was in the spirit on the Lord's day.” This had 
become the general designation of the sabbath at that time. 

The Apostle so names it, under the influence of inspiration, 
and, therefore, with the Divine approval. It was consequently, 
in fact, the appointment of the Lord. The Spirit; of truth 
could not have sanctioned this designation of the day, unless 
it had been the proper one. its sabbatic character was uni- 
versally recognised by the first Christians, and its authority 
has ever since that period been recognised by the great body 
of the Christian church. 

If, then, the sabbath he of perpetual obligation; if its exist- 
ence is commensurate with all time, forming a part of all the 
divine economies, although stamped with a peculiar character 
under one whose legal and ceremonial sanctions were for a 
season, and for special purposes, marked with extraordinary 
severity ; if it be founded deep in the Divine councils, and be 
a recognised element in the whole scheme of God’s moral 
government of the world ; — it claims the solemn observance of' 
all creatures, and an infringement upon those claims must 
involve a fearful responsibility. 

5. The Change of Day. 

The sabbath itself, and the day on which it is to be cole- cimne eof 
brated, ar£ distinct ideas. The substance of it might remain, * 1L ay * 
although the time of its observance might be altered; so that 
it may be a perpetual institution, while for some special and 
important reasons the first appointed day was changed,. Of 
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course, any change must be of divine, and not of human ap- 
pointment. 

We have already referred to tbe emphatic manner in which 
the day of Christ’s resurrection is referred to, as the day which 
the Lord made or peculiarly constituted as the day oil which 
the church should he filled with gladness and devoted to 
worship. If the new creation, or the redemption of the world 
by Christ, ho, as it is represented, in some respects even a 
greater work than the old or first creation of the. material 
world, there is in the nat ure of the thing a reason why that day 
should be held as a sabbath voir, rather than that which was 
made for the celebration of a less glorious event ; or rather, 
perhaps we should say, why the diSfercnt reasons should he 
amalgamated in one observance, and the more recent day he 
substituted, and constituted iht* day, as of still superior impor- 
tance. A_ day of rest would thus he immortal on the earth; 
while the first, instead of the seventh, would become tbe stated 
expression of its design. 

In the ninth chapter of Alatthew’s gospel, and at the four- 
teenth verse, there seems to be an intimation by the Saviour 
himself, of the contemplated change of day. “ Then came to 
him the disciples of John, saying, Why do we, and the 
Pharisees, last oft, hut thy disciples fast not? And Jesus 
said unto them. Cun the children of the hridechamher mourn 
so long as the bridegroom is with them? But the days will 
come when the bridegroom shall he taken from them, and then 
shall they fast.” And lie then proceeds to point out the un- 
suitableness of the two cases supposed ; namely, fasting and 
sorrow wlum the bridegroom is present, and joy whim the 
bridegroom lias departed. On the Friday he was taken from 
them, and lay in the sepulchre during the whole of Saturday. 
On the first day of the week he was restored. The Saturday, 
therefore, or the seventh day, was the appropriate season of 
fasting and mourning. Then his enemies prevailed, and ho 
w'as removed. The cross and tbe grave demanded their tears. 
But the first day beheld his glorious resurrection. It was 
therefore a day of gladness — a true festival of the church, and 
thus accordant, in its nature with the sabbath, as a day of rest 
and joy. But as the seventh day, in conseipiunce of the inter- 
ment of Christ, had become now a proper day of mourning, 
and therefore inappropriate as a festival, so the first day had 
become a proper day of rejoicing and triumph, as being marked 
by the return of the heavenly bridegroom to his sorrowing 
disciples. And so it was emphatically a sabbath. This idea 
seems clearly to pervade the passage in question. 
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The practice of the apostles furnished an example, and their Apo>toi»c 
words on some occasions carried the force of a precept, for the i ,raclu:c * 
observance of the lirst day of the week as the sabbath. 
Apostolic example was decisive', because it was impossible they 
should habitually violate the command of God, by int roducing 
institutions of their own, instead of his, into the church, ami 
particularly one of so important a character. Paul, who 
received his gospel immediately from Christ, observed the lirst 
day of the week ns a religious season ; as did Peter, and his 
followers. As they assembled for the purposes of worship on 
that day, the churches of Galatia and Corinth wore direeted to 
lay by some pecuniary supply on that day for the pom* saints 
at Jerusalem. St. John, as wo have intimated already, called 
it the Lord’s day, showing whence the authority was derived, 
and to whom the day was devoted. 

I n accordance with this wore the earliest testimonies. Igna- Earliest 
tius, a companion of the apostles, says, “ Let us no more sab- 
bati/.e,” that is, keep the Jewish sabbath, “ hut let us keep the 
Lord’s day, on which our Life arose.” Justin 3larlyr remarks, 

“ On the day called Sunday, is an assembly of all who li\e in 
the city or country, and the memoirs of the apostles, and the 
writings of the prophets are read.” lie assigns as the reason, 

“that it was the day on which the creation of the world began, 
and on which Christ arose from the dead.” 1 rumens, the dis- 
ci pie of Poly car]), says, “On the Lord’s day, every one of us 
Christians keep the sabbath; meditating in tin 1 law (that is, 
the Scriptures), and rejoicing in the works of God.” Dionysius 
of Corinth, contemporary with Iremeiis, in a letter to the 
church of Rome, states, “To-day we celebrate the Lord’s day, 
when we read your epistle to us.” TertnUinn mentions the 
Lord’s day as a Christian solemnity; and Petavius says, “hut 
one Lord’s day was observed in the earliest times of the church.” 

He states also that the Council of Laodicea, which was held in 
the fourth century, forbade Christians resting from their labour 
on the seventh day, saying, “christians ought not to Judai/.e.” 

0. The Typical Character of the Sabbath as a Rest. 

Oil this subject there is a remarkable passage in the Epistle The typical 
to the Hebrews. “ We which have* believed do enter into rest, 
as he said, As I have sworn in my wrath if they shall enter into sabbath, 
my rest; although the works were finished from the foundation 
of the world. For he spake in a certain place of the seventh 
day oil this wise: And God did rest the seventh day from all 
his works. And in this place again, If they shall enter into my 
rest. Seeing, therefore, it remaineth that some must enter 
therein, and they to whom it was lirst preached entered not in 
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because of unbelief. Again, he limiteth a certain day, saying, 
in David, Today, after so long a time ; as it is said, To-day, if 
ye will hear his voice, harden not your hearts. Tor if Jesus 
(Joshua) had given them rest, then would ho not afterward 
have spoken of another day. There remaineth, therefore, a rest 
to the people of God. Tor he that is entered into his rest, lie 
also hath ceased from his own works as God did from his.” 

The Mosaic dispensation was full of typical representations 
both in respect to persons and things; and while* these types 
for a season seemed to cast a shadow over the most glorious 
purposes of heaven, though affording some glimpses of them, 
they caused those purposes to shine forth in apparently greater 
splendour and majesty when they came to bo distinctly re- ! 
voided ; as objects in nature seem to assume more magnificence 
and brightness when the morning mists have disappeared. The 
benign character of the Christian sabbath thus becomes still 
more marked and illustrious when contrasted with that which 
was distinctively Jewish. Hut the Jewish, in connection with 
the original sabbath, possesses a deep interest from its em- 
blematic and pivfigurative nature. 

in this point of view, the land of Canaan, or rather the re- 
pose of the people when God gave them rest from all their 
enemies round about, and expelled for them the Amorites, the 
Perizzites, the llittites, and other nations, that they might 
possess it,, had in it the character of a prefigured sabbath. It 
was the rest of the Covenant, and that to which their attention 
was specially and often called as the illustrious proof of the 
divine favour towards them ; for in regard both to the promise 
itself, and the manner in which they were continually directed 
in their way to it, “ God had not dealt so with any nat ion.” 

“This entering, this going in, is an allusion taken both in 
general from the entrance that a man makes into his land or 
house to take possession of it: and in particular, unto the 
entrance of those Israelites who were not rebellious or dis- 
obedient into the land of Canaan .” 1 

The intimation that believers enter into rest, that is, a present 
rest, refers to the participation of evangelical privileges through 
faith, which impart holy delight or rest to the soul. The entrance 
into Canaan was an emblem of this, and an illustration of the 
promise to the faithful in Christ Jesus of their possessing rest 
in the gospel ; a rest of conscience, the pardon of sin, and peace 
with God. There is, then, under the gospel, a promise of 
entering into the rest of God remaining to believers, and they 
actually enter into this* rest by mixing the promise of it with 
, faith. “ As God wrought in the creation of all, so Christ, who 
• 1 Dr, Owen. 
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is God, wrought in the sotting up of this new church-state, and 

on the finishing of it entered into his rest.” lienee 

arises a “rest lor the people of God, or believers to enter 
into.” To prove this is his main design, and he doth it in- 
vincibly from the testimony of the psalmist. It remains that 
there must be a new day of rest suited and accommodated to 
this new church state. And this new day must arise from the 
rest that the Lord Christ entered into, when he had finished 
the work whereby that new church-state was founded. This is 
the Sabbath-keeping, which the apostle concludes that he had 
evinced from his former discourse, v. 1). 

“ And concerning this day we may observe — 1. That it has 
this in common with the former days, that it is a Sabbatism, or 
one day in seven ; for this portion of time to be dedicated unto 
rest, having its foundation in the light and law of nature, was 
equally to pass through all estates of the church. 2. That 
although both the former states of the church had one and the 
same day, though varied as to some ends of it in the latter in- 
stitution, now the day itself is changed; because it now respects 
as its foundation a work quite of another nature from that to 
which the day which went before related. And therefore is the 
day now changed, which before could not he so. 3. That the 
observance of it is suited unto the spiritual state of the church 
under the gospel, delivered from the bondage frame of spirit 
wherewith it was observed under the law. These? are the rests 
the apostle here discourseth of, or a threefold rest under a 
a threefold state of the church ; as, if any of these be left out of 
our consideration, the whole structure of the discourse is 
loosened and dissolved.” 1 

The sabbath is typical of the everlasting rest of heaven. All 
its duties and services are emphatically so, especially when 
taken in connection with the retirement which it prescribes 
from the business and cares of the world. There is something 
exceedingly impressive and imposing in the circumstances of 
the day as observed by Christians. Then the mart of traffic is 
closed, the common concerns of life suspended, and the silent 
street proclaims that man is gone to the worship of his Maker, 
The tide of life seems to flow with a stilly calm, and rellects 
from its surface the hues of heaven. And what is it hut the 
resemblance of that state, and, in the right observance of it, a 
foretaste of its enjoyments ? There will be perfect repose : 
conscience, passion, all existence will be at rest ; that is, at 
rest from sin, sorrow, and every kind of molestation ; a rest in 
God, tlie chief and infinite good ; a rest in his works and 
ways, — the rest of absolute and eternal consecration. 

1 Dr. Owen. 
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It would be easy, in conclusion, to expatiate on tbe moral 
effects of the sabl)ath, and to show in what respects it is emi- 
nently calculated to advance the interests of society, and has 
proved the means of human progress; hut we forbear, with 
only one additional word : Write barbarism and moral ruin 
upon that country, wherever it may be, that has no sabbath ! 

Section 11. — The Sabbatic Year. 

Still more to impress Ihe minds of his people with the great 
truth, that their time, as Well as their property, was not their 
own, and to carry out still more completely the ceremonial 
scheme, God set apart every wreath year, also, in addition to 
the days that have been already noticed, to he, in some measure, 
saered and free from the labours of other years. It was not 
required, indeed, that it should he all kept after the manner ol 
n sabbath, or solemn festival, by a. continual attendance upon 
religions duties. We hear of no extraordinary public sacrifices 
appointed for it, and the people seem to leave been left to 
occupy the time in a worldly or religious way, according to 
their own choice, about as much as in ordinary years. The 
land, however, enjoyed a complete rest : the fields were not 
allowed to he tilled, nor the vineyards to be dressed; and 
whatever they yielded without culture, was required to be 
regarded as common, for all to make use of as they needed, 
without being reaped or gathered (Lev. xxv. 2 — 7 ; Ex. xxiii. 
11). The inquiry might naturally suggest itself, how the 
nation could he secure from t he distress and poverty of famine, 
in the observance of such an institution ; but God himself 
silenced fear on this account : <k if ye shall sav, AVhat shall wc 
eat the seventh year? behold, we shall not sow, nor gather in 
our increase ; Then L will command my blessing upon you in 
the sixth year, and it shall bring forth fruit for three years. 
And ye shall sow the eighth year, and eat yet of old fruit, 
until the ninth year.” (Lev. xxv. 20—22.) As no produce was 
gathered from the soil, it was made a law, also, that no debts 
should bo collected during the Sabbatical year; and it was, at 
the same time, solemnly enjoined, that no person should be 
moved bv this consideration, to refuse lending to such as were 
ili want, when it was at baud. The year was called, on this 
account, the year of rehaye. Some have entertained the 
opinion, that this release required not merely that debts should 
he required to lie over , without being exacted, till the eighth 
year, but that they should be altogether cmrefled and never 
again called for : w hich, however, as it seems. not easy in itself 
to be received, so it cannot be positively established from the 
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language of tlie law (Dent. xv. 1—11). The Sabbatical year, 
we must believe, bad its beginning with Tishri, the first month 
of the civil year, when the produce of the land was all gathered 
in, and before the time of sowing for another crop. 

Section - 111. — The Vkak of Juim lee. 

Jubilee was held every seventh sabbatical year, that is, at 
the (aid of every fort \ -nine years, or the fiftieth current year 
(Levit. xxv. 8 — 10). Concerning the et \ mology of the Hebrew 
word, r('n(h'red jubilee in most modern versions of the Bible, 
learned men are not agreed ; some deriving it from by\ a 
ram’s born, this year being announced by the sound of 
trumpets in the form of ram a horns: while ('abaci and 
others derive it from by, in hiphil , from Von, a verb signifying 
to recal, restore, or bring back, because estates, &c., which had 
been alienated, were then restored to their original owners. 

Such appears to have been the meaning of the words as under- 
stood by the LXX, who render Mv> by a remission ( Lev. 

xxv. 10) ; and by Josephus, who says that it signifies tXtvl'dfna, 
liberty. 

This festival commenced on the I0tb day of the month Tisri, its 
and was proclaimed by the sound of trumpets throughout tin 4 pnnI(, ^‘ s - 
whole land on the (‘veiling of the day of atonement, and about 
the autumnal equinox; a season which was peculiarly well 
chosen, as the Hebrews would he the better disposed to forgive 
their brethren their debls when they had been imploring 
pardon of God for their own transgressions. It was distin- 
guished by many eminent privileges. All debts were to be 
cancelled ; all slaves or captives were to In; released. Even 
those who had voluntarily relinquished their freedom at. the 
expiration of their six years’ service, and whose ears had been 
bored in token of their perpetual servitude, were to be liberated 
at the jubilee ; for then liberty was to be proclaimed “ 1 hrough- 
out all the land unto alt the inhabitants thereof” (Levit. 
xxv. 10). Further, in this year all estates which bad been 
sold reverted to their original proprietors, or to the families to 
W'hich- they had originally belonged. This humane provision 
was made that no family* should be totally ruined and devoted 
to perpetual poverty, because the family estate* could not be 
alienated for a longer period than fifty years. The value and 
purchase-money of estates, therefore, diminished in proportion 
to the near approach of the jubilee (Levit. xxv. 15). From 
this privilege, however, houses in walled towns were excepted: 
these were to be redeemed within a year, otherwise they 
belonged to the purchaser notwithstanding the jubilee, (ver. 30.) 
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During this year the ground had its rest and was not culti- 
vated. 1 

The reason and design of the law of the jubilee was partly 
Civil and partly Typical. 

It was Civil, or Political, in order to prevent the too great 
oppression of the poor, as well as their liability to perpetual 
slavery. Jly this means the rich were prevented from accu- 
mulating lauds upon lands, and a kind of equality was preserved 
through all the families of Israel. Further, the distinction ol 
tribes was preserved in respect both to their families and pos- 
sessions ; for this law rendered it necessary for them to keep 
genealogies of their families, in order that, on the return of the 
jubilee, they might be enabled to prove their right to the 
inheritance of their ancestors. J3y this means, too, it was cer- 
tainly known from which tribe and family the Messiah was to 
descend. And it has been conjectured that a further Civil use 
of the jubilee might he, for the more easy compulation of time ; 
for as the Greeks computed by Olympiads, the Homans by 
Lustra, and Christians by centuries, it is probable that the Jews 
reckoned by Jubilees. 

There was also a Typical design and use of the jubilee, which 
is pointed out by the prophet Isaiah (chap, lx i. 1, 2) ; in which 
passage the acceptable year of the Lord, when “liberty” was 
proclaimed to the “captives,” and “the opening of the prison 
to them that were bound,” evidently refers to the jubilee; but, 
in a higher and prophetic sense, means the dispensation under 
the gospel, which proclaims spiritual liberty from the bondage 
of sin, and the liberty of returning to our forfeited celestial in- 
heritance.' 2 

The .lews reckon seventeen jubilees from their entrance into 
the land of Canaan to the captivity, after which the year of 
jubilee ceased to be observed. According to the computation 
of Josephus and Philo, they place the first in the fourteenth 
year after the miraculous passage of the Jordan by Joshua and 
the Israelites; but Archbishop Usher, Sealiger, Caivisius, 
Petavius, and other eminent chronologers, place it seven years 
earlier, viz. 1896 years before Christ/ From the expression of 
our Saviour in Luke, iv. 18, 19, Dr. Hales conjectured that lie 
commenced his public ministry during a year of jubilee. 3 

1 Micbirlis, Coimn. on tlie Laws of Moses, vol. i. p. 376 — 386. 

3 Jennings, Jewish Antiquities, bk. iii. eh. x. 

3 Analysis of Chronology, vol. ii. bk. i. p. 279. 
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the early possessors of canaan. 

At the period when the Israelites took possession of the land Political 
of Canaan, it was inhabited by several powerful nations, as the Canaan m 
Amorites, thePerizzites, the Canaanites, the J I ittites, the Ji ivites, 
the Job unites, and the Girgashites. After the conquest it was 
divided by Joshua into twelve parts, corresponding with the 
twelve tribes of Israel, whose respective portions were deter- 
mined by lot, with the exception of the tribe of Levi, which had 
no inheritance in the soil. The most remarkable change 
occurred, when the ten tribes were driven out and carried into 
captivity by the Assyrians. The C uth cans sent to possess their 
country, lived chiefly in the tribe of Ephraim and the half tribe 
,of Manasseh. Judah continued in captivity seventy years; 
and the Greeks subsequently, of whom some were kings of 
Syria, reunited most of the country possessed by Israel to their 
crown, the tribe of Judah alone remaining after this dispersion. 

To return to the Canaanitish nations. We propose furnish- 
ing the reader, under this division, with a very concise account 
of these and other tribes, who have been rendered conspicuous 
through some connection more remote or immediate with the 
Israelites, and the most important facts respecting whom w e 
may here properly enough throw 7 into the general stream of 
history. 


Section I. — The Canaanites. 

The eleven sons of Canaan, the son of Ham, originated and origin of tbe 
impressed their names upon several nations or tribes, which, Canaanites ’ 
however obscure their history, have acquired a certain degree of 
importance from the circumstance before mentioned of their • 
coining in contact with the Israelites. These were the ilittites, 
the Jebusites, the Amoritcs, the Girgashites, the Ilivites, the 
8idonians, the Arkites, the Sinitos, the Arvadites, the Zemarites, 
and the Hamathites, of who in the five first inhabited the land 
of Canaan, which contained also the Perizzites, and w hat are 
properly termed the Canaanites. The many kings enumerated 
in the conquests of Joshua, belonged, doubtless, to one or other 
[B. A.] ' S 
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of these seven nations, besides, probably, others not particularly 
specified in that catalogue ; all of whom are to be regarded not 
in the modern sense as comprehending the sovereignty of a 
large kingdom or empire, but rather of a city, town, or at most 
a petty district. Within the territory of the seven nations, 
may, without hesitation, bo assigned the residence of those 
whose names are recorded in the Abrahamie covenant; namely, 
the Kenites, the Kenizzites, the Kadmonites, the Ilittites, the 
Perizzites, the Rcphaimitos, the Amoritcs, the Canaanites, the 
Girgashites, and the Jebusites. 

Our information respecting the seven Canaanitish nations is 
extremely limited, amounting to little more than a knowledge 
of their origin. 

The JIittites were the descendants of Ileth. (Ptol. lib. v. 
c. 16, 17. Joseph. Antiq. lib. xiv. c. 2). 

The Jehusites were so called from debus, the son of Canaan. 
They were of a warlike caste, and dwelt in Jerusalem and its 
vicinity till the time of David. 

The A sorites derived their name from Amorrhams, the 
fourth son of Canaan, and first peopled the mountains to 
the west of the Dead sea. They had, besides, establishments 
on the east of the same sea, between the brooks Jabbok and 
Arnon, from which fertile region they expelled the Ammonites 
and Moabites. During the sovereignty of SSihon and Og, Moses 
dispossessed them. The term Anwrite is frequently used in the 
sacred writings as synonymous with Canaan ite. They were of 
a gigantic stature; and their territory was ultimately appor- 
tioned, in part (on this side Jordan) to the tribes of Judah, 
and in part (beyond Jordan) to the tribes of Reuben and Gad. 

The Girgashites, or G urge senes, resided beyond the sea 
of Tiberias. The traces only of their name are discoverable in 
the town or city of Gergesa. 

The Hitjtes were descended from llewrus, a son of Canaan, 
and dwelt “from lleserim unto Gaza” (l)eut. ii. 23), and were 
dispossessed by the Cnphtorim or Philistines. They also occu- 
pied Sheehem, Gibeou, and other places. It is supposed by 
Rochart, that Cadmus, who took a Phoenician colony into Greece, 
was a ILivite. The metamorphosis of the companions of 
Cadmus into serpents is founded on the meaning of the term 
Hivite , which, in the Phoenician language, signifies serpent. 

The SiDONfANs, the inhabitants of Sidon, derived their name 
from Sidon, the eldest son of Canaan, who founded their city* 
It is a place much celebrated for its trade and navigation. They 
worshipped Baal and Asfcarte. 

Of the Arkites we, in fact, know nothing worth recording. 
The §aiue limy bo said of the Auyadites. 
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The Sinites, so called from the eighth son of Canaan, resided Unites, 
near Arce, in Mount Libanus. Strabo refers to the fortress of 
Sinnai. By Siniuei the Arabic means the inhabi tants of Tripol is, 
in Phoenicia. 

The Zemarttes descended from the tenth son of Canaan, z*umrites. 
who are believed to have inhabited Simyra, a city of Phumicia. 

The two Chaldee paraphrases and Jerome say, they dwelt at 
Emesa, in Syria. 

The II am at kites originated in llamath, a son of Canaan, Hamathitea. 
and, according to Calmet, dwelt in Hie city of that name, on the 
river Orontcs, in Syria. Josephus and others suppose Hamath 
to be the same with Epiphania. 

The Ivenites resided west of the Dead sea, and extended Kemt<*s. 
some distance into Arabia Petnva. In the time of Saui they 
were blended with the Amalekites. 

The Kenizzites arc supposed to have dwelt in the mountains Kenizzites. 
south of J iidiea. 

The Kadmonites lived beyond Jordan, east of Phoenicia, Kadmonites. 
about Mount Libanus. The Kadmonites were Unites. 

The Peiuzzites, or Piieres.ei, were the aneient inhabitants Penzzitos. 
of Palestine, blended with the Canaan ites ; but had no fixed 
habitation, as their name, significant of wandering or dispersion, 
imports. Some of them inhabited each side of Jordan, in the 
mountains and the plains. Solomon subdued the remains of 
the Canaanites and Perizzites, which the Israelites had not 
exterminated, and made them tributary. 

The Kepuaimltes are believed to have descended from itephaim- 
Kepluih or Hap ha. They are celebrated as giants. They art; lt ‘ s * 
mentioned in the time of Abraham, as beyond Jordan, at 
Ashtaroth Karuain. In Joshua’s time some of their descendants 
were in the land of Canaan ; and we afterwards hear of them at 
Oath, in the age of David. The valley of Eephaim, or Giants, 
is often mentioned in {Scripture. In Greek it is called the 
valley of the Titans. It was near Jerusalem. 

! All public business amongst these nations was transacted in 
popular assemblies, the kings universally consulting their people 
upon every important occasion. Of this we have several spe- 
cimens in sacred history, which will be easily recollected. 

What were the particular laws of each petty district or sove- 
reignty, cannot now be ascertained; but the kings, or rather 
chiefs, seem generally to have been independent of each other, 
unless at any time brought into a partial subjection by conquest 
pr treaty. 

The Canaanites residing on the seh-coast, to whom, as well J^p*^ 
as to the whole country, the terms Pluedicians and Phumicia customs, 
have been applied, were merchants ; while those who inhabited 
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the interior devoted themselves more exclusively to agricultural 
employments, the tillage of the land, and the rearing of cattle. 
They \vere, however, all united in the common cause when 
required to engage in military operations, and showed consi- 
derable skill in the use of arms, and of warlike chariots. They 
seem to have paid particular attention to the defence and forti- 
fication of their towns ; a care naturally resulting from their 
liability to internal dissensions and external attacks. 

Religion. During the early period of their political existence, aud till 
the days of .Abraham, they appear io have retained the true 
religion, of which wo have a remarkable specimen in the brief 
account which the sacred historian furnishes of Molehisedek. 
That ruler, uniting, as was common in the patriarchal times, the 
princely and sacerdotal otlices in his own person, is distinctly 
represented as “the? priest of tin* most high God,” which proves 
incontestably the prevalence of the religion of Israel to some 
considerable extent among families, and perhaps tribes, now- 
buried from view amidst the obscurities of history. It is 
pleasing to catch, even though it he only a momentary glimpse 
of such families or individuals who give birth to the interesting 
reflection, that as 

Full many a gem of purest, ray serene 
The dark uniat homed eaves of ocean bear, 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness in the desert air — 

so, truth has in every age of the world found an asylum from 
„ the general pursuit of persecution in many a human being un- 
known to fame or to history, and shed a cheering illumination 
in many a dark and unexplored recess of the wilderness. After 
the period in question, these nations degenerated, till they 
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eventually incurred the displeasure of God to such a degree as 
to induce the adoption of, measures for their expulsion, and the 
transference of their country to the more favoured nation of 
Israel. The narrative of Moses alludes to their altars, images, 
and gtoves, the public tokens of their idolatry, which he com- 
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manded to be overthrown with a holy violence, while the people 
themselves were to be smitten, lest their superstition and crime 
should spread a pestilential influence around. They even 
sacrificed the fruit of their body to Moloch ; and in their ordi- 
nary conduct rioted in all the excesses of urn-leanness. Corrupt 
in doctrine, they were equally debased in character, and in 
abandoning the true religion, they parted w ith the sheet-anchor 
of their happiness and their safety, and became exposed to the 
dreadful storm of Almighty displeasure. 

It has been before stated that the Phoenicians were Canaan- Tin* 
ites by descent, and we now add, that these people divided from 
each other in consequence of their multiplication at an early 
period : a part moved northward, and another part southward 
into Egypt, where, after creating a separate kingdom under 
JVLizraim, they were torn to pieces, and finally dispersed by 
interj 1 al com m ot ioi is. 

The first principal event in the history of the Oauaanitos, History ot 
seems to be the incursion of Chedorlaomer, king of Elam, into Cantum * 
the vale of Sid dim, who compelled them to pay tribute for 
twelve years; after which they revolted, and became involved 
in another war, when Chedorlaomer again triumphed, and 
despoiled the country. In this conflict Lot was taken prisoner, 
and afterwards rescued by Abraham, as stated in the book of 
Genesis. After the period of the former transactions, Abraham 
was received among them with great courtesy, hut a famine 
prevailing, he was compelled to retire into Egypt, lie was, 
however, soon afterwards enabled to return, and found the 
Perizzite in the land: the whole of which was now made over 
by a divine grant to the patriarch. 

Prosperity, which has in all ages been the ruin of such my- Thr* cities or 
riads, spread, in a few years, its corrupting influence over the tllc p,ain - 
vale of Siddim, and by an extraordinary visitation of Providence, 
its four cities, of which Sodom was the principal, were over- 
turned, and the fire-smitten region converted into the lake 
Asphaltites, or Dead sea. /oar, or the city of Bela, alone 
escaped. Excepting the treaty of Abraham with the llittites, Treaty of 
for a burial place, recorded in the 23d chapter of Genesis, Abraham * 
nothing material occurred till the reign of JTamor, in Shoehorn, 
which was at the distance of a hundred and twenty-eight years. 

Having sold a plot of ground to Jacob, that prince’s son availed Jacob’s 
himself of the intercourse that h.-id been established, to eulti- anJitrSSy- 
vate ail acquaintance with his daughter Dinah, and to ruin her. 
ISTegoeiations having boon subsequently entered into, through 
the intervention of llamor, with a view to the young trans- 
gressors being married together, Jacob adopted the singular 
stratagem of inducing the king, his son, and all the citizens to 
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be circumcised, with the hope of obtaining intermarriages ; the 
danger of which led the patriarch to attack them when suffering 
from tho operation, and cut them off to a man. 

The future circumstances of their history may be rapidly told. 
Upon the approach of Moses to the promised land, the Canaan- 
Israei ites being joined by the Ainalekites, attacked and repulsed the 
repulsed. ] H raelites, * who attempted to enter their land contrary to a 
divine injunction. About the same time, Sihon, king of the 
A ino rites, invaded Monb and Ammon, and dispossessed them 
of their settlements on the other side Jordan and the Dead sea. 
Israel’s first When M oses had a second time attained the south-eastern 
conquests. ]) 0rt ]ers of Canaan, he was again attacked by Arad, who took 
many prisoners, hut was at length utterly subdued. Sihon 
having rejected the application of Moses for a free passage, and 
even inarched against him, was also wholly overthrown. Og, 
king of Baslian, the giant ruler of a large and wealthy district, 
upon endeavouring to stop Moses, lost his kingdom, which was 
transferred to Israel. Upon the entrance into the long promised 
laud, the actions of Joshua and the Judges comprise the chief 
Victories of events of this period. Those who were vanquished and dis- 
Joslmn. persc'd by Joshua, aro supposed to have travelled towards 
Africa; and in their way are thought to have seized upon Lower 
Egypt, where they founded a monarchy of some continuance, 
Expulsion but were at last driven into Africa. The history of the Canaan- 
. ites is overspread with obscurity, from the time of the ruin of 
naam es. ^ Deborah and Barak ; but it seems that they long con- 

tinued in possession of certain portions of the country ; for the 
Jobusitcs opposed David when he went to occupy the city of 
Their fiwi! Jerusalem, which lie assaulted and carried by storm. They were 
subjugation. «j] so attacked from other quarters, especially by the forces of 
Egypt, till in the reign of Solomon they were reduced to a state 
of absolute slavery. The Canaanites, properly so called, and 
comprised in the general name Thamicians, continued to flourish 
on the sea coast, and acquired by their commerce and their .in- 
genuity eminence among the nations. 

Section II. — The Moathtes. 

Origin of the Moab, the son of Lot, by an incestuous connection with his 

Moabites. e ] c ] os t daughter, was the father of the Moabites, who possessed 
a small tract of country called after them Moabitis, or the land 
of Moab, a part of Codo-Syria, or, as some assert, of Arabia. 
This people practised circumcision, and were under a monarchical 
government. Their chief occupation seems to have been the 
cultivating and grazing of the land. The Israelites were for- 
* bidden to seek their gods, and to intermarry with them to the 
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tenth generation, although a friendship seems to have subsisted 
between the two nations. 


The Moabites were idolaters, as appears from the express Religion, 
testimony of {Scripture, at least, after the time of Moses ; pre- 
viously they possessed the true religion, but corruptions gra- 
dually stole in, till they gaiued the entire ascendancy. Tliey 
had two principal idols, Clieinosh and Baal, or Baal- Poor, 
respecting which there exists a degree of' uncertainty, some 
authors believing these to be only different names of the same 
god ; but the contrary is the most probable. Peor was the 
name of a mountain, where the altars and groves of Baal were 


situated : the latter term signifies 
lord, and was the name of the sun. 
Vossius supposes Baal- Peor to have 
been the same with Bacchus, which 
seems countenanced by the fact of 
their worship being attended with 
obscene rites. 



Temples were erected to their LBaul ‘ 3 

idols iu the cities, but they also sacrificed oxen and rams, and 
even human victims, in the; open air, and on certain mountains 
appropriated to the performance of* their religious ceremonies. 

The Einims, a gigantic race, are considered 11s the original Eminis. ' 
inhabitants of this territory, and were probably of the same 
origin with the Anakims and Kephaims, the descendants of 
Ham. At what precise period the Moabites disinherited these 
people, cannot be ascertained, but they became an easy prey 
after the incursions of Chedorlaomcr. All their possessions, 
however, to the north of the river Arnon, were taken from them 
so < j arly as the days of Moses, by Sihon, who totally vanquished 
the predecessor of Balak. This last prince was their ruler at 
the time when the Israelites encamped in their borders ; and 
the Moabitish king, whose jealousy and apprehensions were 
excited, instead of attempting, by conciliatory measures, to gain 
their friendship, or at least to secure their neutrality, endea- 
voured in the surest method be could imagine, to effect their 
destruction. The artifice he employed was indeed worthy of Bniak’s 
the baseness of his design, and bespoke the meanness of his ai 1 ce8 ‘ 
character. He had recourse to the arts of necromancy and 
divination, offering Balaam, the most noted enchanter of the 
time, “ the rew ards of divination and the wages of unrighteous- 
ness;” and beseeching him to use his utmost art against the 
objects of bis jealousy and aversion. “ Come,” said he, “ 1 pray 
thee, curse me this people, for they* are too mighty for me: 
peradventure I shall prevail, that we may smite them, and that 
I may drive them out of the land ; for I wot, that he .whom 
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thou blessest, is blessed, and be whom thou cursesfc, is 
cursed.” 

It may serve to elucidate this request, to remark, that magic 
and divination were very extensively professed, and very gene- 
rally credited in the remotest antiquity. Persons pretending 
to these occult sciences were deemed capable of both inflicting 
and curipg diseases, and of performing wonderful miracles by 
means of the subservient demons, with whom they were believed 
to have formed an association. It was supposed that they 
could produce earthquakes, destroy armies, and control human 
destiny : in short, there is no excess of extravagance into which 
the superstition of mankind has not run, with regard to their 
mysterious agency ; and in ancient times princes were accus- 
tomed to retain magicians about their persons, and generally to 
avail themselves of their incantations. The following is a form 
of curse which has been transmitted to us by Mac robins, and 
was made use of by the priest destined to the service, standing 
at the head of the army, and in the immediate presence of the 
principal officers. “Almighty father of gods and men, or if 
thou wouldst rather be addressed by the name of Jupiter, or if 
any other appellation be grateful to thine ear, pour out T con- 
jure you upon this army the spirit of terror and dismay ; deprive 
of the sight of their eyes all those who shall level their blows 
at us, our legions, or troops ; spread darkness over our enemies, 
over their cities, over their fields, over their armies. 1 <ook upon 
them as a thing accursed; bring them under the hardest con- 
ditions that ever an enemy was constrained to undergo ; as for 
me, to destruction 1 hereby devote them ; my curse I pour 
upon them ; and take this prince, these captains, this people to 
be witnesses of it.” 

To a service of this kind, the confederated princes, Moab and 
Midian, invited Balaam, anxious to extirpate a powerful nation, 
brought into their vicinity, instead of being contented to 
strengthen their own defences against any violence or encroach- 
ment. The wizard received the messengers with the utmost 
courtesy, and after providing for them every accommodation, 
professes to devote tne night to mysteripus consultation with 
the deity. A message from God, however, through some voice 
or vision, anticipated his inquiries by others respecting the 
deputation now lodged in his house, and by an interdiction 
against his purpose, on the most peremptory terms. Anxious 
to secure his wages, and, probably, to stimulate the applicants 
to more splendid offers^ he makes a partial report, implying 
simply his disinclination to go. Upon this, a second embassy 
is dispatched, calculated to gratify his vanity by its splendour, 
and his avarice by its unlimited offers. Yov a moment he 
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refuses, and we cherish the hope that superior principles have 
gained the ascendancy ; hut, behold, while his words are spe- 
cious, his actions are contradictory, for he tampers with tempta- 
tion by receiving them into his house again, and giving them 
hopes of his obtaining a reversal of the decree. Balaam is now 
'permitted to go — permitted in wrath; but in the folly and the Balaam's 
wickedness of his spirit, be rises early to proceed on his journey, tk ‘i ,H, ' ture - 
but is arrested in his course by a miraculous interference. The 
dumb ass speaks, and the mighty angel of a merciful, though 
insulted Providence, appears before him. With a heart, how- 
ever, devoted to covetousness and vanity, lie ventures, even after 
all, to proceed, and to use the emphatic language applied to 
Ephraim, he is “let alone.” But no sooner does the base 
enchanter sit down amongst bis princely employers, than he 
confounds their expectations by an extorted declaration, that 
“he had no power at all to say anything.” After the festivity 
of the day, and the retirement of the night, Balaam is conducted 
to the high place's of Baal, that he might see the utmost parts 
of the people, where, aiding the superstition of the Moabitish 
prince, instead of correcting it, he directs seven altars to be 
erected, and upon each a bullock and a ram to be sacrificed ; 
thus endeavouring to sanction cursing and cruelty by the awful 
forms of religion. He directs Balak to stand by the sacrifice God meets 
while lie retires to a “high place” to watch for preternatural Balaam * 
signs, ft was here that “ God met him” and sent him back 
downcast, mortified, sullen, crest-fallen, resistless — to pronounce 
what lie dared not refuse to do — a blessing instead of a curst*. 

His enchantments were ineffectual — his artifices vain — his 
divination overturned — his ambition and ayariee for ever blasted, 
and the eager and expectant monarch, with emotions more easily 
imagined than described, hears from his reluctant lips, “ LLow 
shall I defy whom the Lord hath not defied? for from the tops Balaam 
cf the rocks I see him, and from the tops of the hills 1 behold 
him ; so the people shall dwell alone, and shall not be reckoned 
among the nations. Who can count the dust of Jacob, and the 
number of the fourth part of Israel ?” 

Balak, disappointed and mortified to the last degree, desires 
Balaam to proceed to another station, where the sacrifices are Balaam . 
offered with the hope of changing the blessing into a curse, uf^ippoints 
The impious wizard retires as before, but every foolish and liaiak. 
wicked anticipation is in a moment extinguished. “ Itise up 
and hear, hearken unto me, &c.” 1 

We have entered at some length into this remarkable story, 
as not only forming the most striking incident in the history of 
Moab, but as being one of the most singular and instructive 
occurrences in the annals of the world. 

1 Numb, xxiii. 18—24. 
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isrnei The Moabites were the instruments of the second oppression 

Sy l tiiJ" ed ^e Israelites, after their settlement in the promised land ; 
Moabites, for on the decease of Othniel, the chosen people having relapsed 
into idolatry, Eglon was raised up to inllict the proper punish- 
ment upon their apostaey. In conjunction with the Ammonites 
and Amalekites, he invaded Israel, and reduced it to subjection 
for eighteen years ; from which they wore only released by his 
assassination and the subsequent discomfiture of the Moabites 
by El) ud. At a later period, Saul carried on successful vyar 
against them, and afterwards David, being incited by a confe- 
deracy they had formed against him, defeated them in battle, 
put two-thirds of them to the sword, and reduced the rest to a 
tributary dependence and vassalage. They now became subject 
to Solomon and liehoboam, till the revolt of the ten tribes, 
when they were tributaries to the Israelitish sovereigns, with 
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inferior kings or chiefs of their own. Various petty wars were 
undertaken by them against the people whom they most dis- 
liked, and who had fastened the yoke upon their neck ; and at 
certain periods they seem to have succeeded to a considerable 
extent, especially during the declension of the kingdom of 
Israel. The prophets mention several cities of the tribes of 
Reuben and Gad as in their possession, or the Ammonites their 
probable confederates. After the memorable overthrow of the 
army of Sennacherib, the Moabites frequently revolted, and 
were as frequently reduced, till they were finally subdued by 
Nebuchadnezzar, and ultimately merged in the greater empires. 

Section III. — The Ammonites. 

The incestuous connection of Lot with his younger daughter 
originated the Ammonites, as a similar intercourse with the 
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eldest had produced the Moabites. Ammonitis (for such was Origin of 
the name they impressed upon the district which they inhabited) Ammonites 
was situated on the northern side of the land of Moab, and 
taken possession of by them, after expelling a gigantic race, 
called Zamzummims, who were the aboriginal inhabitants. 

Their government was kingly, and their occupations agricul- 
tural. They likewise practised circumcision. The conduct 
which Israel was required to observe with regard to them, 
resembled that which was commanded towards the Moabites. 

Ju both instances their prosperity was not to be molested, but 
they were not to be admitted into the congregation to the tenth 
generation. 

Like the other surrounding nations, they were idolaters, and Religion, 
their chief gods were Chemosh and Moloch, who have passed 
under so many names. The 
Ammonites, it lias been sup- 
posed, were worshippers of the 
Sun. 

We have just hinted at their 
expulsion of the giants who first 
possessed the country which 
they peopled, and whose sub- 
jugation was doubtless facili- 
tated by the conquests of Che- 
dorlaomer. The date of these 
transactions is now lost in irre- 
mediable uncertainty ; not so 
their overthrow in the days of 
Moses. Sihon, king of the 
Amorites, dispossessedand drove 
them to the more mountainous 
parts. They are known to have 
united with Eglon, and shared 
his successful achievements 
against the Israelites. About 
one hundred and fifty years 
afterwards they contended with 
the same people single handed, 
with the view of recovering, by 
a sudden incursion, their ancient 

territory, and succeeded so as to keep the people in subjection 
t eighteen years. Three of the tribes, Judah, Benjamin, and 
Ephraim, were now sorely pressed by, the victorious enemy. 

They applied to God, and, assembling at Mizpeb, sent an ex- 
postulatory message. The Moabitish king, however, persisted, 
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after a second communication, in claiming the territory from 
which his countrymen had been driven, forgetting, as too often 
conquerors do, their own original mode of obtaining an untitled 
possession. Conflict ensued, and the Ammonites lost twenty 
cities and their claim beyond the Jordan. 

Another war was excited, and upon the same principles, in 
the days of Saul; at first with such success on the part of 
N a hash, king of Moab, that he besieged the city of Jabcsh, and 
spread universal consternation on every side. The terror of the 
inhabitants only exasperated his cruelty, and he proposed, as 
the term of his dcsistsuice, that every individual should lose his 
right eye, and thus carry a stigma to his grave. They requested 
seven days to seek for a deliverer, which was granted, with the * 
satisfaction on the part of the destroyer of a conscious or fancied 
security. At the expiration of this short interval Saul attacked 
the camp, and not only overthrew, but literally slaughtered the 
enemy, and terminated the war. Ilanuu, the successor of 
Nahash, having foolishly and ungenerously provoked David 
(who had sent to condole with him for the loss of his father, 
and congratulate him on his accession to the throne), by treating 
his ambassadors as spies, shaving half their beards, and cutting 
away part of their dress, so as to disfigure and expose them, 
gave occasion to a war which, in its disastrous progress and 
calamitous end, brought entire ruin upon his kingdom, ll.anuri 
was slain, in the assault upon his capital, which being taken, 
the inhabitants were treated with marked severity, being led 
out to a kind of execution horrible to name : they were harrowed, 
sawn asunder, hacked in pieces with axes, and passed through 
the brick-kilns. Other cities in his dominions which continued 
to resist, received a similar treatment. 

Nothing further is heard of this people till the reign of 
Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, against whom they united with the 
Moabites and the inhabitants of Mount tteir. They afterwards 
became tributary to Uzziah, king of Judah, by right of conquest. 
In the next reign they rebelled, but were overthrown, and com- 
pelled by Jotliam to pay a large contribution. 

Baalis was the last king of A mm on r who maintained a good 
understanding with Zedekiah, king of Jerusalem ; but when 
destruction came upon him and his city, the Ammonites were 
so forward in their exultations as to incur a prophetic denun- 
ciation. Baalis, however, received the fugitive Jews into his 
protection, and sent one of them, named Ishmael, to go and slay 
Gredaliah, the Babylonian governor over the remnant of the 
Jews. Tins order he executed ; but Baalis was soon attacked 
by the Babylonian general, who ravaged the country, and carried 
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him and his people into captivity. They are afterwards men- 
tioned as uniting with others to molest those who rebuilt the 
temple. 



I Ruins of Ammon. — I.:i Houle.] 


Living quietly under the great monarchies, they at length 
became important, and fought w ith Judas Maccabeus, but were 
repeatedly worsted, and fell a prey to the Jews. They are, 
however, afterwards mentioned in the second century of the 
Christian era, but at last are lost amongst the Arabians . 1 

1 “ Although Kabbah, the capital of Ammon, appears to have been several 
limes wholly or partially destroyed ill wav, the successive conquerors, down 
to the Romans, appear to have rebuilt and improved the city, being sensible 
of the advantages of its situation, so that it very long maintained its rank 
ms the local metropolis. It ultimately received the name of Philadelphia, 
from Ptolemy Philadelphia, by whom It was restored and fortified ; but 
some of the ancient writers continued to call it by its Oriental name. Thus 
Polybius calls it Kabbntamana (Rabbath-ammon), and gives such an account 
of its siege by Antiochus, as shows its great strength. The Roman character 
of some of the existing remains shows that the place was improved and 
embellished while possessed l)j the Romans ; but, after their time it seems 
* to have lost its consequence, although the date of its final desolation cannot 
be ascertained ; but in the time of Jerome it stiU subsisted under the name 
of Philadelphia. The Orientals, however, preserve old names with re- 
markable tenacity; aud the ruined city of the Ammonites is still called 
Ammon by the natives of the country.”— l)r. Kitto. 
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Section IY. — The Median ites. 

The name of this people is derived from the fourth son of 
Abraham by Keturah, who was called Midian, and was sent, 
like his brethren, into the east, to be removed from Isaac. The 
Midianites were a numerous race of shepherds and merchants, 
and of roving habits. They are represented as very much 
addicted to splendour of dress, and they clothed their camels 
with gold chains or collars round the neck. "From the extensive 
trallic which they carried on, and from what is reported of their 
acquaintance with letters, they are supposed to hare had a com- 
petent knowledge of the arts of writing and arithmetic, and the 
sciences of geography, geometry, and astronomy. 

Whatever might have boon the original purity of tbeir faith, 
such of them as lay contiguous to the Moabites evidently 
adopted their idolatrous creed and practices. They seem even 
to have surpassed that abominable people in their attempts to 
corrupt the Israelites during the period of the encampment in 
the plains of Moab : “ And the Lord spake unto Mosos, saying, 
vex the Midianites and smite them; for they vex you with their 
wiles, wherewith they have beguiled you iii the matter of l*eor, 
and in the matter of Oozbi, the daughter ot‘a prince of "Midian, 
their sister, which was slain the day of the plague for Poor’s 
sake.” (Numb. xxv. lb — 18). Long after this northern dis- 
trict of Midian, however, became sunk in the grossest depravity, 
the southern parts retained, excepting in the single article of 
circumcision, the true religion, of which we have a specimen in 
Jethro, who is styled the priest of Midian. Their government 
was monarchical. 

The principal facts of their history are the following : The 
Midianites were in the earliest times blended w ith the Ishinael- 
ites, and long afterwards with their posterity; and they were 
also amalgamated in so considerable a degree with the Moabites, 
that the J ew ish legislator and historian almost view ed them as 
one. They were both united by the ties of consanguinity and 
the feeling of hatred to Israel. The Midianites were smitten 
in the Moabitish plains, in a conflict with lladad the llorite. 
Mention is made of them as among the merchants who bar- 
gained for Joseph and took him away into Egypt. We have 
just alluded to Jethro, the Keuitc, who dwelt among them in 
the south as their priest, and to whom Moses became allied by 
marrying Zipporah, his daughter, who also resided in his family 
till the period of his being miraculously called to be the deliverer 
of Israel After tbe splendid successes of Moses in rescuing 
the. chosen people of God from the Egyptian bondage, Jethro 
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went with his family to meet him in the wilderness, and was 
induced to join the party of his son-in-law, and adopt Ins faith. 

He also very much contributed by his wise advice to facilitate 
the administration of Moses in civil concerns. The descendants 
of Jethro are introduced in the Scripture narrative at a sub- Jethro’s 
sequent period, as uniting, under the name of Kenites, with llc ^ endants 
the children of Judah in their march from Jericho into the 
wilderness of Judah; and upon the capture of Hebron, they Judges, i. 6. 
were rewarded with a considerable possession. Ileber, who 
killed Sisera, and thus put the finishing hand to the victory of si se ra. 
Deborah and Barak, belonged to this family, in consideration 
of which they were separated by Saul from the Amalekites, 

' whom lie was commanded utterly to extirpate. At length 
they were carried into captivity, with the ten tribes of Israel, 
by the Assyrians. 

It has been stated that the Midianites residing among the? Midinnites 
Moabites, or close upon their borders, inherited their spirit, by 
and joined Balak in the consultation of Balaam. Their conduct 
brought an attack upon them from a detachment of Israelitish 
troops, 'amounting to 12,000, and their defeat was signalized 
by the destruction of their cities and fortilications, the disper- 
sion of their cattle, the captivity of their women, and the 
removal of their riches in gold, silver, iron, and other metals, 
which fell to the conquering foe. This, however, was only a 
branch of the nation; and a century and a half afterwards we 
find them re-appearing with two kings, Zebah and Zalmunna, 
at their head, and warring against Israel in conjunction with 
the Amalekites and Arabians. Their success was great, and 
they hesitated not to profit by it to devastate the country 
during seven successive years (about u. c. 121-5), and drive the b.c. 1245 . 
Israelites into the mountains. In this critical emergency 
Gideon w T as raised up, who gave the final blow' to their power, Gideon, 
and slew the two hostile chiefs with his own hand. .Notwith- 
standing this apparent, annihilation of them a second time, 
they are spoken of at a distant period as industrious and 
opulent; but in the first century of the Christian era they 
became entirely blended with the Arabians. 

Section V. — Tiie Edomites. 

The story of the twin brothers, Esau and Jacob, the sons of origin ofth* 
the patriarch Isaac, by Kebekah, is sufficiently familiar to lwlo,mtes - 
every reader of the inspired records, a + nd need not be given 
with any particularity of detail iu this place. Esau was the 
father of the Edomites. After several vicissitudes and 
removals, at the ago of a hundred and twenty years he 
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settled ill tlie county of Seir, married, and adopted suitable 
measures for the permanent and peaceful residence of his 
posterity. The original inhabitants were the Horites, who 
were under the government of certain chieftains known by the 
appellation of dukes, to whom the sovereignty descended by 
hereditary succession. The government of the Edomites was 
at first of a similar nature, but afterwards became monarchical. 
There is some evidence of their having acquired an early pro- 
iicieney in astronomy and other sciences, as well as arts. They 
appear at first to have been a warlike people, and addicted to 
commerce; but their subsequent 
degeneracy may justify the repre- 
sentation of Josephus, who describes 
them as a race of robbers and in- 
cendiaries. Little, however, can bo 
learned respecting them with any 
certainty. Jn point of religion they 
soon became idolaters, although the 
knowledge of the true God de- 
scended in the family, in conse- 
quence of its connection with Isaac. 
Circumcision, the distinguishing 
criterion of an Israelite, was dis- 
continued at no distant period from 
their origin ; but they were eventually incorporated with the 
Jews by llyrcanus, and, of course, re-adopted their religion. 

Esau*, the progenitor of the people in question, is said to 
have* settled under one of the lloritc kings, and assumed no 
higher distinction than the ordinary one of patriarch of his own 
family. But as a change occurred in the Ho rite form of 
government, by its being divided into petty districts and 
sovereignties, or dukedoms, it seems most probable, without 
being absolutely certain, that the numbers and opulence of the 
descendants of Esau, enabling them to acquire a predominant 
intlueuce, and, perhaps, inducing them to foment the divisions 
which took place, they rose into a more extended power, and 
became lords of one part of the country, which henceforward 
took their name. In process of time, the seven dukes who 
retained possession of the land of Seir seem to have lost their 
dominion, by the superior power of the Edomites, who also 
expelled the Amelekites, and became sole rulers. When the 
Israelites went into the wilderness, there were eleven dukes of 
Edom, who united under one king, for the purpose of more 
effectually defending themselves against the attacks to which 
they erroneously believed themselves exposed from Moses, who 
had, however, received an interdiction on this bead from God 
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' himself. The king of Edom so far yielded to the suggestions 
of fear and jealousy, that when the Israelitish leader sent 
messengers to him to request a passage through his country, 
although he pleaded that they were brethren, and adverted to 
the miraculous guidance under which they were, as a nation, 
placed, yet positively refused the application, and warned them, 
in case of making the attempt, of the decisive hostility they 
were to expect. But although lie marched his troops and 
assumed an attitude of defiance, he at length so far regarded 
their solicitations, or his own doubts, as to furnish them with 
what supplies his country afforded, upon payment being made 
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The Edomites are henceforth buried in tbe obscurities of 
history, till the time of David, excepting. that we have evidence 
of their extending their dominions and engaging considerably 
in mercantile transactions. After his victorious progress 
against the Syrians, Moabites, and Ammonites, David advanced 
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against Idumea : eighteen thousand of them were destroyed in 
the valley of Salt, and the rest were cither compelled to retire 
into distant countries, or to submit to the yoke of subjection. 
Many fled to the Philistines and Egyptians, whose strength they 
increased. Hadad, their young king, was courteously received 
by Pharaoh, who gave him the queen’s sister in marriage ; but 
a state of dependence did not accord with his lofty spirit, and 
he panted for an opportunity to recover his lost inheritance. 
Having, after some dilliculty, persuaded the king of Egypt, he 
was allowed to return to [duiuira, and made several vain efforts 
to regain his dominions ; but as the royal family of Syria after- 
wards bore his name, it is thought that he established himself 
in that country. 

Sir Isaac Newton, in his Chronology, represents the disper- 
sion in question as highly beneficial in its results to the 
nations among whom the I demeans were scattered, as they 
carried with them arts and various knowledge ■wherever they 
were settled ; and he supposes that lladad and his followers 
were kindly received by the king of Egypt, because he foresaw 
the advantage in these respects which would accrue to his 
people, lie believes that by means of the fugitives who 
repaired to the Philistines and the sea-ports, the inhabitants 
were improved in navigation and commerce. This idea is 
countenanced by ancient authorities. Herodotus 1 states that 
the Phoenicians came from the lied Sea, and Stcphanus 2 says 
that Azotus was built by those who fled from the same locality. 
“ The Phoenicians, therefore,” observes Sir Isaac Newton, 
“ came from the lied Sea in the days of lo and her brother 
Phormeus, king of Argos; and, by consequence, at that time 
when David conquered the Edomites, and made them 11 y every 
w ay from the Ked Sea . . . And this flight gave occasion to the 
Philistines to call many places Erythra, in memory of their 
being Erythraeana, or Edomites, and of their coming from the 
Erythraean Sea; for Erythra was the name of a city in Ionia; 
of another in Lybia ; of another in Locris; of another in 
Bceotia ; of another in Cyprus ; of another in /Elolia ; of another 
in Asia, near Chius ; aud Erythric Aeru was a promontory in 
Libya, and Erythreum a promontory in Crete; and Erythros a 
place near Tibur; andErythnia city or country in Papldagonia; 
and the name Erythea, or Erythra*, was given to the island of 

Gades, peopled by Phoenicians Edom, Erythra, and 

Phoenicia, arc names of the same signification, the words 
denoting a red colour , which makes it probable that the 
Erythreans who fled Horn David settled in great numbers in 
Phoenicia, that is, in all the sea-coasts of Syria, from Egypt to 
1 Lib. i. c. 1 . 5 lib. vii. c*. 89. 2 In vocem *A<*W. 
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Zidon ; and, by calling themselves Phoenicians in the language 
of Syria, instead of Eryfchreans, gave the name of Phoenicia to 
nil that sea-coast, and to that only.” 

The kingdom of Edom continued, till the reign of 
Jehoshaphat, to be governed by the viceroys of the kings of J«*i»osi>apiiat 
Judah. They united with the Moabites and Ammonites in tiit-mf* 
an attempt to surprise that monarch, but suffered immensely 
from the confusion which arose, when the two chief parties ill 
this conspiracy fell upon each other. Tn the reign of Jchoram, 
however, the Edomites assassinated the Jewish viceroy, and 
placed a ruler of their own choice in his situation. Jchoram 
marched against them, and was surrounded; but they were 
ultimately defeated, with great slaughter, and forced back into Thp 
their entrenchments. Still they succeeded in their main purpose, 
and shook off the galling yoke of servitude ; but we have no pGiuietit. 
information either of their leader on this occasion, or of his 
successors. They suffered a disastrous defeat afterwards from 
Amaziah, the king of Judah, who alow ten thousand in the valley 
of Salt, and took an equal number of prisoners, and threw 
them down the precipices in the vicinity of Selah or Petra, tiieir 
capital, which he carried by storm. 

The Edomites also engaged in an 
unsuccessful war with the Moab- 
ites, and became subject to the 
king of Eabylon. At the period 
when the Jews were carried cap- 
tive into that country, the malig- 
nant detestation of the Edomites 
was evinced in destroying such of 
thim as attempted to escape, and 
in binning the remains of the 
temple. They would, had they 
been able, have levelled the entire 

city with the ground ; and they slaughtered all the Israelites 
who unfortunately fell into their bauds, uttering the most 
violent blasphemy against the God 
of Israel. The prophets were com- 
missioned to retaliate upon this 
impiety, by predicting the desolation 
of their land, and the returning 
prosperity of that of their enemies. 

Soon afterwards they accordingly 
became dispersed, in consequence of 
the prevalence of intestine commo- 
tions ; a considerable part of them 
settling in Juda»a, while the re- 
mainder were amalgamated with the coiumn.-retra.j 
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Nebatoaiis. The name of Idumea was henceforth applied only 
to that part of the land which the refugees occupied, the lot of 
Simeon and Judah, the ancient kingdom now losing its distinctive 
appellation. After the time of Alexander they were under the 
dominion of the Seleucidw, when their ancient and deep-rooted 
antipathy inducing them to war against the Jews, under the 
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conduct of Gorgias. Their city was at length taken and sacked 
Mamibeus ^.Y Judas Maccabeus, who also reduced their strong holds, cut 
subdues 8 oft' 20,000 in various assaults, and penned up a residue of 9,000 
ttiem. in two strong towers. Prom hence many escaped by means of 
bribery ; but this was at length detected by the general, and 
the castles forced. Their subsequent history is not very dis- 
tinctly traceable. Their discontent and restlessness engaged 
them in numerous broils, till they were vanquished by Hyr- 
eanus, who required them either to quit the country altogether, 
The} are or embrace the Jewish religion. They chose the latter alterna- 
tne, and submitted to circumcision. 
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Section VI. — The Amalekites. 

The name of this people, as is obvious, is derived from origin of 
Amalek, wlio was the son of Eliphaz, son of Isaac, by Tirana, t ^ 1 J' lfllpkitffS 
bis concubine. The Arabians, however, deduce his genealogy 
much higher, and affirm that in ancient times the Amalekites 
possessed the country round Mecca, from which they were 
expelled by the Jorhamite king. Amalck was reckoned among 
the Edomite dukes, and succeeded Gatam. Of their early 
separation from the family of Edom we have no account ; of 
their form of government all that wo can gather is, that they 
were under kings ; and of their religion, we aro guided, chiefly 
by probable conjecture, in assigning to them the same idolatries 
which the Edomites practised, and an entire departure from 
the religion of their remote patriarchal ancestor. 

The Amalekites, after being expelled by the Edomites, seized Thnr 
upon the country, which, after them, was called Amalekitis, hiBtory * 
and seem to have made a remarkably rapid progress to the 
heights of power and splendour. They arc well known in the 
Hacred History as the early and malignant enemies of the 
children of Israel in the wilderness. They attacked tlie rear of 
the Israelitish army in its march from .Rep hi dim to Mount 
Iloreb, but, though they had some temporary success, were 
ultimately defeated with great loss. They were afterwards 
engaged conjointly with the Canaan ites in the attack upon 
Israel, which was a providential punishment for the disobedience 
of the chosen nation, in attempting to penetrate into the pro- 
mised land, in violation of an express injunction from heaven. 

They united against the Israelites with Eglon, the king of 
Moab, and the Ammonites, and afterwards with the Midianites, 
and, in fact, used their utmost efforts to extirpate that people, 
against whom they cherished such an inveterate and uncon- 
querable hostility, but who were destined to so wonderful a 
triumph and establishment. 

History now passes over in silence the story of their proceed- They are 
ings, till the age of Saul, who, contrary to the divine command, ^y’saui. 
spared their comely, though tyrannic monarch, in a general 
massacre of his subjects. Samuel, however, hewed this king, 

Agag, in pieces “ before the Lord.” The feeble remains of the 
Amalckite army returning to their country, lived in peace till 
David obtained Ziklag for a refuge from his persecuting And 1)y 
sovereign, and slaughtered them once more. Exasperated David, 
against, their victorious neighbour and foe, they made a descent 
upon Ziklag, and consumed it, carrying off the women and 
the inhabitants. David, upon his return, hastened after them, 
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and overtaking them in an hour of festivity, while celebrating 
their recent success, cut them oil*, four hundred only escaping 
upon the swift-footed dromedary. The finishing blow was 
inflicted upon them in the days of LLczckiah, by the Simeonites, 
who took possession of their country. 

Section VII. — The Phil/stines. 

The origin of this extraordinary people is to be traced 
to Mizraim, the son of Ham, the son of Noah, in the 
two branches of the Casluhim and the Caphtorim. In the 
book of Deuteronomy they are mentioned by Moses as having 
expelled the A vites, even to Azzali or Gaza, where they 
settled. 

Their most ancient form of govorment was monarchical, 
their kings being distinguished by the common appellation of 
Abimelcch ; but so early as the time of Moses, the government 
became aristocratic under five lords, who, though acting in 
concert, appear to have been in a degree independent of each 
other. They were afterwards again under the dominion of 
kings, but in what manner this second change was accomplished 
cannot now be ascertained. These kings received the common 
appellation of Achish, as well as Abimelech, residing at first at 
Gath, afterwards at Ascalon, and finally at Gaza. This nation 
(tillered from the Israelites in regard to circumcision, and 
lienee often incurred from them contemptuous epithets. Like 
the other nations, they gradually relapsed into gross idolatry 
and corruption of morals. Although they occupied a consider- 
able inheritance in the promised land, they were never expelled, 
because they were not natives, but Egyptians, and to the 
former class ouly did the denunciations of expulsion refer. 
They were a warlike and an ambitious people, and so invete- 
rately attached to their idolatrous worship, and so hostile to 
the Israelites, that the successes of their enemies did not dis- 
hearten or convert them. In consequence of the accession 
they received from the influx of the Edomitish fugitives in the 
time of David, before mentioned, they rose to great distinction, 
and acquired a high repute as merchants. They are said also 
to have been an ingenious people, and to them is ascribed the 
invention of the bow and arrow. 

That they were uncircumcised has been just stated ; but 
during the period of their first kings they practised the Jewish 
rites ; afterwards their idolatries were numerous. Each of 
their five cities is represented as having an idol of its own. At 
Gaza, Mama or Marnash was worshipped, which is said to 
have become afterward the Cretan Jupiter. Dagon w r as adored 
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at Azotus, and he was their principal and most honoured 
divinity : to him was ascribed the invention of agriculture. 
Baalzcbub was the god of Ekron. Derceto is 
believed, upon the authority of profane history, to 
have been the goddess of Asealon, and, perhaps, 

Ashtaroth, or Astarte, of Gath. Their temples 
were large and spacious, and their religious services 
attended with great pomp. It was common to carry 
their gods about with them to the wars in which 
they were engaged, and to present them with the 
principal part of the spoils. 

The Philistines came originally from Egypt, but at what History 
period is not certain; and having dispossessed the Avites, or 
Avims, occupied a fertile and pleasant district. Their king, 
Abimelceh, in the time of Abraham, had some transactions Abirneiech. 
with that patriarch, particularly with reference to Sarah, which 
are related in the Scripture book of Genesis. The son ot 
Ahimeleeh, who retained his father’s name, dwelt also at Gcrar, Abimelceh 
and, like his father, was an excellent and conscientious prince. t,lc smmd * 
He had also transactions w r ith Isaac, with reference to his wife 
Rcbekah, .of a nature very similar to those of his paternal 
predecessor with Abraham, which tend to show" the high 
honour, hospitality, and chastity, that prevailed among that 
people. Isaac afterwards, having been exposed to some vexa- 
tious contentions and removals, was visited by Abimelceh, in 
company with Abuzzath, and Phicol, the captain of his host, 
with a View of entering into a covenant of friendship, which 
was accordingly ratified, upon the simple condition of Isaac 
and his posterity using the Philistines and their posterity in 
the same manner as Abimelecli and his people had used the 
patriarch and his family. 

Little or nothing is now heard during a long succession of fftanice 
years; but the form of the Philistine government seems to JJf, vorn- 
have undergone a change, and they cherished a decided and ineut ' 
extreme aversion towards the Israelites. After the death of 
Joshua, the tribes of Simeon and Judah captured the three 
principal places of Gaza, Asealon, and Ekron, but they were 
soon repossessed of them, — whether by treaty or seizure is 
unknown. Three hundred and twenty years after this period, 
we find the Israelites were in subjection to the Philistines till 
they w'ere released by the heroism of Shamgar. In the time of simmer. 
Jephthah they again oppressed Israel, in conjunction with the 
Ammonites. A similar superiority w"as obtained during forty 
years, when Samson arose, and broke, by repeated victories, Samson, 
the yoke of servitude ; when, at length, he pulled down the 
pillars of the house in which the Philistine lords vrere as- 
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sembled, involving at one blow himself and them in destruction. 
The Israelites availed themselves of the consternation which 
was necessarily produced in the country, and inarched imme- 
diately to Ebenezcr, while the Philistines prepared for the 
anticipated conflict by encamping at Aphek. On this occasion 
Victory the Israelites were worsted, and 4000 slain. The ark of God 
piiiUstiuos. was conveyed to the lsraelitish camp, which occasioned the 
chosen people great joy ; but, in a second encounter, 30,000 
Israelites were slain, the ark taken, and the two priests, 
Jfophni and Phineas, the sons of Eli, slain. Carrying the ark 
Fan of in triumph to Ashdod, they placed it in the temple of Dagon, 

Dagon. their chief idol ; but Dagon fell before it, and, after being 

replaced, fell again, with his head, hands, and feet broken off. 
As these happened to lie upon the threshold, their priests 
avoided ever afterwards treading on the threshold. The 
country of the Philistines was now smitten with a terrible 
plague, and they resolved to detain the ark no longer, justly 
attributing this calamity to its continuance among them. They 
Thenrk resolved, therefore, on its removal to Gath, where similar 
sent huni<\ visitations of Providence afflicted the people ; upon which it 
was sent to Ekron, whoso inhabitants exclaimed that it was 
sent to destroy them. They accordingly consulted the lords of 
the Philistines with regard to the proper measures to he 
adopted for restoring the ark to its place. The ark w r as then 
sent into the country, where the fields were, in consequence, 
overrun with mice ; and thus finding, that wherever it abode the 
country was visited with instant calamity, they followed the 
advice # of their priests and divines, and dismissed it to the 
original possessors. 

Defeat »;t Some years afterwards, when the Israelites assembled at 
Mizpei). Mizpch, the Philistines, suspecting that the intention was to 

free themselves from bondage, marched towards them, and the 
terrified Israelites applied to Samuel to intercede with heaven 
on their behalf. A storm of thunder and lightning dispersed 
the Philistine army at the moment of their intended attack 
upon their enemies, of which Israel taking advantage, overthrew 
and pursued them with tremendous slaughter, and for a time 
broke the detested yoke of subjection. The Philistines, how- 
ever, soon recovered themselves, and even attained to a greater 
pow r er than before : they assembled a large force to fight with 
Jonathan's Jonathan, the son of Saul, who had surprised Geba, one of 
1C 0ry * their fortresses, and ravaged the country from Michmash ; but 
Jonathan, accompanied only with his armour-bearer, slew a 
number at their out-post, and Saul, availing himself of the 
confusion, discomfited and pursued them even to Aijalon. In 
a few years they renewed the conflict by pitching their hostile 
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tents on a mountain opposite to one where the Israelites were 
encamped. It M as on this occasion that the memorable en- 
counter took place between David and the gigantic Goliath, at David and 
whose fall the Philistines lied in consternation, and were pur- Gw,mth - 
sued with great slaughter to the gates of Gath and Ekron. 

They were afterwards again vanquished by David, when a con- 
siderable change was made in their government, the rule of the 
lords being merged into the more extended authority of a 
king. When David fled from Saul lie was brought before this 
sovereign, whose name was Achish, but who dismissed him as 
insane ; and afterwards the Philistines prevented Saul from 
seizing his persecuted subject in the wilderness ofMaon, but 
they again retreated before Saul. At length they received David at 
David and his family into protection, assigning him a residence A u{? * 
at Ziklag, and the Philistines deemed it better to suspend their 
resentments than hazard his return. Put when Achish took 
him in his train against Saul, and promised him distinction in 
his service, the Philistine lords were offended, and insisted upon 
his dismissal. David accordingly returned to Ziklag, while 
Achish advanced against Saul with his Philistine army. A 
battle was fought in Mount Gilboa, in which Israel was com- Israel 
pletely defeated, and Saul and Jonathan slain, the former by 
his own weapon. The triumphant foe cut olf Saul’s head on Philistines, 
the following day, and stripped him of his armour, which they 
dedicated in the temple of Astaroth. David was now crowned 
king in Hebron ; but though the Philistines remained quiet 
during his contest with Islibosheth, a son of Saul, they re- 
newed their hostilities when they found that all Israel and 
Judah yielded to his sceptre. They were, however, most com- David’s 
pletely defeated, with the loss of their baggage and gods. To over 
redeem the latter they again marched to battle, but were again 
defeated, and pursued with great slaughter to Gaza. Soon 
after this they were invaded by David, who captured Metlicg- 
Ammah. A considerable period of quiet at length occurred, 
which was succeeded by another war witli Israel, and in four 
different conflicts their gigantic leaders were slain, their 
strength exhausted, their spirits broken, and they became 
tributaries to David. 

Several years after these transactions (jj.c. 953) the Philis- B * c * 953 * 
tines were besieged in Gibbethon by ]S r adab, the Israeli tish 
king, and the same city was again invested afterwards by Elah, 
king of Israel, to whom it was considered as belonging, though 
the Philistines seized and kept it, notwithstanding repeated 
efforts to regain possession. Though? the Philistines courted 
the favour of J ehoshaphat, by paying him a voluntary tribute, prosperity 
they raised the standard of revolt against Jehoram, his son, “” t y. adver ~ 
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rifled his palace, nearly annihilated his family, and secured a 
multitude of captives. They were at length, however, invaded 
by Uzziah, king of Judah, who dismantled some of their chief 
cities, and built others in their subjugated territory to overawe 
them. But in the reign of Ahaz they resumed their arms, and 
obtained a signal success, reducing a number of cities, and 
adding a considerable part of Judah to their territory. Soon 
afterwards llezekiah abundantly retaliated, and overran all 
their country. They were also attacked by the Assyrians ; 
Ashdod, their chief city, was taken, and the country converted 
into the scat of war between the Egyptians and Assyrians. 
Henceforward they became tributaries to the superior powers. 
The Egyptians seized Gaza and a large portion of their terri- 
tory ; and in the end they w T ere, according to prophetic intima- 
tions, utterly annihilated. 
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CHAPTER X. 

OEOCKRAPTTTCAT; AND T0I*0 OKA PIT CCA L ACCOUNT OF CANAAN. 

Ciiicumstances have contributed to affix' a threat variety of 
names to the country in which the Israelites settled. Its most 
ancient, and, perhaps, even still, its most frequent appellation, 
is that of Canaan , \avahv, pjjs, derived from the grandson of 
Noah, of that name, whoso posterity were its inhabitants. 
Palestine (Pahestina \\u\ai<jTtvy), from ^vXicrrietp, Jud. 

xiii.5, Philistiyim) is another title derived from the Philistines, 
whom the Greeks and the Romans called Palestine*, who 
occupied that part of the land which bordered on the sea coasts, 
and were long the scourge of their Hebrew neighbours. After 
Canaan had been conquered by the Jews under Joshua, it was 
portioned out in twelve parts among eleven of the tribes 
descended from Jacob. Prom the tribe of Judah the? most 
important of the twelve, which continued after the disper- 
sion, and dwelt in the richest quarter, it obtained the epithet 
Judaa , after the period of the return from the 'Babylonish cap- 
tivity. It lias also liooii termed the Land of Israel, obviously 
from that people having subdued it, and the Land of promise , 
with reference to the remarkable promise of God to Abraham, 
which assigned this territory as in fee-simple to the descendants 
of that illustrious patriarch. It lias derived the most honour- 
able appellation of the Holy land, from its having become, 
by the instituted worship of God, his peculiar dwelling ; and 
from its having been subsequently distinguished by the resi- 
dence, actions, miracles, sufferings, and personal triumphs 
of the “ holy child Jesus.” Profane historians have blended it 
with the countries of Syria, Ccrlo-Syria, Phoenicia, and other 
contiguous places, as forming in their estimation an insignificant 
portion of them, and it has been supposed, out of intentional 
contempt ; but this, if it he indeed the fact, only evinces how 
ridiculous are the judgments, and how perverse the sentiments 
of mankind with regard to what is truly great and supremely 
honourable. The mighty scenes which have been transacted 
within the limits of the Holy Land country, are such as could 
derive no additional glory from any circumstance of an exterior 
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nature, and would render even a barren wilderness, or a solitary 
rock, of more real consideration than the most extensive region 
upon the page of history. 

The The northern boundary of this celebrated country was formed 

ixminianes. th e mountains of Antilibanus, or the province of Phoenicia ; 

on the south was Idumaea, having on the line of separation also 
a ridge of mountains ; on the east, the lake Asphaltites, the 
river Jordan, the sea of Tiberias, and the Samochonite lake ; on 
Extent. the west, the Mediterranean sea. 1 The extent lias been 
variously computed, and if we reckon the utmost, it must 
appear comparatively small, when we recollect the descriptions 
we have of its population and natural opulence. These, how- 
ever, are partly attributable to the care with wiiicli it was culti- 
vated, and partly to the extraordinary blessing of Heaven upon, 
its soil ; for the general aspect of the country presents only 
barren hills with small intervening valleys. Palrostina, or Syria 
Pahestina, was sometimes considered by the ancients as a part 
of Phcenice, which extended from Orthosias, near the mouth of 
the EJeutherus, in lat. 34° 42' N. to Pelusium, or rather Gaza, 
lat. 31° 2(5' JN. excluding the desert between Syria and Egypt, 
a distance of nearly 200 geographical miles, while Palestine 
Proper, which may bo considered as reaching from Si don, in 
lat. 33° 34' IN', to Gaza, is only 2° 8', or 128 geographical miles 
in length, and not more than 105 geographical miles in its 
greatest breadth. 

Fertility. Profane writers corroborate the Mosaic account of its fertility. 

llccatams, an author of the time of Ptolemy l. mentions it as 
an excellent and fruitful province, well peopled. Pliny cele- 
brates the course of the river Jordan, the palm trees, and other 
productions. 2 Some ancient writers, however, as Strabo, for 
instance, and some modern travellers, have expressed an oppo- 
site opinion, and even poured contempt upon this land, as full 
of barren mountains and w^oods ; but if this testimony may be 
considered as enhancing the almost miracle of its natural 
capacities to sustain a large population, it docs not contradict 
the fact of its extraordinary fertility in particular places ; and 
even some of the writers themselves, "especially Jerome, wdiile 
he descants upon its rocky character in general, and upon the 
frequency of the drought that prevails there, remarks also upon 
its productiveness. The .1 ewisli legislator gives a detailed 

1 As defined by Moses (Gen. x. 19.) Canaan was a triangle, having Zidon 
for its apex, and the country from Gaza eastward to the valley of the 
Arabah, near Kadish-barnea, for the baso. Tliis includes the lost cities of 
the plain south of the Bead Sea. 

2 Hocat. ap. Joseph, cont. app. p. 1049. Pliny, lib. 5, cap. 14, 15. Com- 

i , pare also Tacit. Hist. lib. 15, cap. 6. 
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account of its fruits, and its oil, wine, and other produce : it is 
said to have exceeded all other countries. So rich was the soil, 
that it required no manure to force or to sustain its vigour. 

The corn was both excellent in quality, and abundant in 
quantity. 

Under the Homan domination Palestine was subdivided into Roman 
six parts, three on the Western and as many on the Eastern Palestine, 
side of the Jordan ; the former being (xalihea, Samaria, and 
J uda»a ; the. latter ltuivca, Penea, and Moabitis. To the South 
and East of these was Iduma'a, a mountainous, and, for the 
most part, desert country, long hostile, and at last only im- 
perfectly subdued by the Jewish kings . 1 The Canaan it es and 
their neighbours in Moab and Edom (Tdunuea) were small, 
independent, pastoral communities, probably subject to a patri- luuinaa. 
archal monarchy. They seem to have successfully resisted the 
Israelites as long as they preserved that federal union by which 
they had previously maintained their independence ; in some 
cases the Jews, in others the Canaanites, were driven into the 
mountains, while* their adversaries occupied the valleys; but 
when the Jewish power was consolidated by the vigour and 
enterprise of David, the Philistines and other Camumites to the 
West of the Jordan were on one hand humbled, if not reduced 
to a state of dependence, and the mountaineers to the East of 
that river, in Moab, Ammon, and Edom, were, on the other 
hand, either completely subdued, or so far disabled as never 
afterwards to become formidable to the Jews. 

The corresponding subdivisions of Palestine, at these diffe- 
rent periods, under the (Canaanites, Jews, and Homans, will he? 
seen at once in the following table: — 

1 Edom, tlic ] dunum of the Greeks and Romans, occupied all the 
habitable country between the Southern extremity of JmUea and the rou- 
tines of Egypt and Arabia. Edom and Tdunuea may be considered as 
identical ; for it is very probable that Idem was the ancient name sub- 
sequently pronounced Edom, and therefore thus expressed by the Alasorites 
when thoy, in pointing the Hebrew text, endeavoured to preserve the pro- 
nunciation then prevalent. 
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Corresponding Divisions op Palestine under tiie 


(1) Canaan ites, (2) Israelites, (3) Komans. 
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I. Galilee. 

Galilee, tlic northernmost of the subdivisions established Galilee, 
under the Asamonean kings, and continued under the Koinans, 
received its name probably from its being on the coniines ; 

Galil signifying, according to Kimkhi, on Joshua (xiii. 2), a 
“boundary.” It extended from the southern border of Plum ice 
to the southern extremity of the Lake of Gennesaretb, or 8ea 
of Galilee. A echo, or Ptolemais, the ’Akka of the Arabs, the 
Acri of the modern Italians, and the Acre of English writers, rtoVmais 
was so near the confines as to he sometimes assigned to the or Am ‘* 
territory of Tyro and sometimes to Galilee (Joseph. lie Bell. 

Jud. iii. 4). It is a sea-port town, thirty miles below Tyre, 
and eight north of Mount Carmel. It was in the territory 
assigned to the tribe of Asher, the key of Syria, standing cm 
an angular promontory jutting into the sea, and very strongly 
fortified. One of its northern districts was called Cabul (Kabul )• 
by Hiram, King of Tyre, to whom it was given by {Solomon 
(1 Kings, ix. 13). (Vsaroa Philippi was in the northern part of 
Galilee, near Mount Jlermon. Anciently it was called Paneas 
(llrtreac), from a grotto sacred to Pan ; a name now preserved in 
the modern appellation Jkinias. It is embosomed among moun- 
tains, and it stands upon a platform, or terrace, an hundred 
feet above an extensive plain. The ancient city was surrounded 
by water, and defended on all sides by natural ravines, except 
on the east. At present the plain towards the north-west, 
west and south-west, is covered with columns, capitals, and 
foundations, hearing testimony to its ancient size and magnifi- 
cence. 1 IS ear this place, to Uavtiov, were the easternmost ruiiinm.or 
sources of the Jordan. This is, no doubt, the source visited by m-i™ of 

Bureklmrdt, (Syr. p. 38,) and supposed by him to give rise to tin- Jordan, 
one of the tributaries of the Jordan. It is very near Daniyas or 

(Paneas). But this was supposed by the ancients to he the a, “ as ' 
issue of a subterranean outlet from a small lake called Pbiula, riiirda. 

120 stadia (15 milt's) north-east of Paneas, liar tar, afterwards 

called C.Tsarea Philippi. Its most ancient name was llan nun, 

(Gen. xiv. 14.) The river passing by it- is at this day called 

Dan 2 on the spot. (Bureklmrdt, Syr. p. 42.) Its position on 

the northern boundary of the Jewish territory is evident from 

the proverbial expression, “ from Dan to Boersheba.” (Judg. 

xx. 1.) The Jordan, at a small distance below Paneas, passes ulc J oruan . 

1 Thompson’s Bib. Sacra, p. 187, 188. 

2 Buekhardt, who was occasionally milled by his ear, lias perhaps mis- 
spelt this name ; if Dan instead of Dlum, it is identical with the name 
found in Scripture. 
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through a larger lake called Hauleh, the ancient Samachonitis 
(.Jos. Do Bel. Jud. v. 6), and after running 120 stadia (15 
miles) further, enters the Lake of Genncsareth (/. e. the Yale 
of Nazareth), otherwise called tho Sea of Galilee, or Lake of 
Tiberias '(now Tabariyeh), from a Koman town on its western 
side. After issuing from that lake, it flows nearly south, a 
very circuitous course, with a very rapid descent, till it enters 
the Lake Asplialtites, or Dead Sea. (Bahr Zoghar, 1 or Lut.) 

The principal tributaries to the .Jordan come from tho 
Eastern mountains, and are, 1. The Ilieromax, a corruption of 
Yarmuk (the Hebrew name still preserved by the Arabs), 
which rises in Auranitis (llauran) and flows into the Jordan, 
about four geographical mill's from the southernmost point of 
the Lake of Tiberias. 2. The Jabbok (Yabok, now Zorka), 
which separated the Amorites from the Gileadites. 3. Jazer, 
(Ya’-zer, Josh. xxi. 30), now Nahr Sir, probably from the 
Greek Jaser (Ta<n)p, Euscb. Onomast. in voce), i. e. Yasir, as 
pronounced in the middle ages, into the Lake Asplialtites 
flowed, 4. the Amon (Zerka Mo’in), a stream formed by a 
number of mountain torrents, whence the expression used in 
Scripture (Numb. xxi. 15), “ the stream of the brooks.” It 
separated Moab from Edom. Oil the western side, the prin- 
cipal affluents of the Jordan are, 1. the river Siehem (Wadi-l- 
Mujeddeh), probably the brook Cherith. (1 Kings, xvii. 15). 
2. A stream from Mount Ephraim (El Beidan) ; and, 3, tlie 
river of J ericho (El Kalil). 

On the coast, Aehzib (Akzib, Jos. xix. 29), or Ecchippa, 
nine miles north of Accho (Judg. i. 38), though within the 
limits of the tribe of Asher, was still possessed by the Canaan- 
ites, as were most, if not all, the cities on the coast: the 1 
Israelites being a pastoral people, not disposed to venture on 
the sea, and withheld, as it appears, by Providence from 
establishing themselves in places where they would have been 
drawn into a commerce with idolatrous and distant nations. 
Ptolemais, under the name of Ace, ('Aktj), was made a Homan 
colony under the Emperor Claudius. (Plin. Nat. Hist. v. 19.) 
Very near to it the river Belns (Hahman or No’imin), which 
rises in Mount Carmel, enters the sea ; the sand of that stream 
was considered as particularly useful in the manufacture of 
glass. Gaba, or Gamala (Joseph. De Bel. Jud. ii. 19. iii. 3). 
at the foot of Carmel (Heifa of the .Jews, Haifa of the Arabs), 

1 Not Zo’Wi, as in M. Jaubert’s version of Idrfw (i. 360). It is much to 
be lamented that so little critical skill was exercised in the preparation of 
that version ; Arden for Urduun, Eriklai for Eilifi, and Zo’ra for Zoghar, 
would not have disfigured the work, had the translator possessed better 
MSS., or taken the trouble to consult other Asiatic geographers. 
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was very near Acclio oil tlic southern boundary of Asher and 
Galilee, which Carmel separated from Tssaehar and Samaria. 

On the north-eastern coniines, not far from Hamath, ('Hamah, ) 
was Koliob. (Josh. xiii. 21.) Between Mount llermon (Jebel- Rt , hol)> 
el-thelj) and Lebnnou was the tribe of JVaphtali, and its xaphtaii. 
northernmost town seems to have been Baal (lad. (Josh. xi. 17.) KaaiGad. 
Dan, anciently called Lesliem, (Josh. xix. 47), or Laish, was kaish. 
in the tribe of Naphthali, and situated at the foot of Mount 
Lebanon. It was, according to Eusebius and Jerome, four 
Homan miles north-west of Paneas, on tin* Xahr Ilasbani, in the 
valley now called Wadi Sisahan. Robinson places it atTell-et- 
Ivady. Home identify it, but wrongfully, with Paneas. Kadesh Kudesh 
.Naphthali (J udg. iv. (>), now Kades, about four miles further Xa,,utttl1, 
westwards, was a little to the west of Hazor, still called lla/.ur. Njizor. 
llarosheth of the Gentiles (Judg. iv. 2), the abode* of Si sera, ,,,UOhlLt '* 
may b(* still traced in a site about two miles south-west of the 
Lake Merom (IJaiileh). 

Lower Galilee, which lay between Mount Carmel and tin* <i'niiia*a 
Lake of Gennesareth, contained a small portion of the tribe of ,n,cnor * 
Naphtali, the whole of Zebulon, and the northern eon lilies of zebulon. 
Issachar. It was separated by the lake; from Cadara and 
Gauhmitis (now Jaiihui). The lake was anciently called the Lnkoof 
Sea of Chiimereth (Numb. xwiv. 11), from a town of that ,|,lM * rias » or 
name, probably the same as Gennesareth, of which remains ean Sea of 
he trae(*d near Mcniyeh at the north-western extremity of the, 1 ee ' 
lake, or, if Jerom be right, the same as Tiberias. This place was 
called (Lmncsar, (r«rr»/flrap), and by the Creeks tin* country 
round it Cennesaritis (Strabo, \\ i. p. 755), From Tiberias 
on its south-west side it was called the Sea of Tiberias ; and the 
N a- of Galilee is another name by which it, is frequently men- 
tioned in the New' Testament. “Its width,” says Josephus 
(iii. J. r >), “■ is 40 stadia, (live miles,) and its length 1 10 (17^- 
miles).” Pliuy (Nat. IList. v. 15) makes it oik* mile broader 
and a mile and a half shorter. Ju shape it is nearly oval. Its 
water, which is fresh and drinkable, abounds with iisli. 1 The 
aromatic reed and rush, and the balsam of Jiuhca, mentioned 
by Strabo (foe. c/7.) as the produce of its fertile shores, have 
not been found there in modern times, unless the Ctihtnnix 
aromaliem here named be the welt -know'll aquatic plant : the 
balsam was probably a species ofamyris successfully cultivated, 
but not indigenous, in Jiukea. There w'ere two cities hearing 
the name Bethsaida (house of hunting or fishing) ; one was a jsetlisaida. 
city near the desert of the same name in Galileo, on the western 
shore of the lake Gennesareth. It ‘was the city in which 
Andrew' and Peter followed their trade as fishermen* It was 
1 See further particulars under Section M Lakes.” 
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also the native place of Philip. Bethsaida frequently witnessed 
the miracles, and heard the preaching of our Saviour ; and the 
stubborn unbelief of its inhabitants* drew down from him a 
bitter denunciation of woe. (Matt. xi. 21.) The other town of 
the same mune was on the east bank of Jordan, near which 
Cana. was tin 1 wilderness of Bethsaida. There were two Can sis in 
Galilee, — one in the tribe of A slier, near Sidon ; the other so 
remarkable as the place where our Saviour’s first miracle was 
performed, near the northern extremity of the lake, a few miles 
Julias. west of Julias, (Bcthsiramphtlia, improved by Herod tho 
nunjVhtha. Tetrarch, and named in honour of tin* wife of Tiberius,) close 
Capernaum, to the entrance of the Jordan, and about. 17 or IS miles north- 
east of Tiberias. According to l)r. Robinson, the place called 
Kcp Keima, six miles north-east of lYazaroth, is not tho spot 
where stood Cana of Galilei 1 , as most travellers imagine, but 
that which is now called Kana-el-Jelil, about seven miles north 
of Nazareth. Capernaum, (Kafa Nahum,) on the borders of 
Zebulon and JNaphtali, was probably near the present Tell 
Hum, on the edge of the lake, two or three miles west of the 
entrance of the Jordan. This city was about twenty miles 
north-east from Cana, where Christ often resided, and per- 
formed some of his most wonderful miracles. Its exact site, as 
we have intimated, is uncertain, though it was once the 
metropolis of Galilee. Dr. Wilson supposes it to have been at 
the head of the lake, about five miles west of the Jordan, 
where extensive ruins are found. Dr. .Robinson considers it to 
ha\e been on the spot now called Khan Minych, near the 
fountain called Ain-el-Tir., north of Tiberias, and where, mid- 
way of the coast, the bills ref ire in a kind of arch, and form a 
small triangular plain, four miles in length, and two in breadth, 
and is the ancient land of Gemicsareth. IN ear to Capernaum, 
and south of Mount Tabor, was the city of IN ain, (Beauh,) 
remarkable as the scene of* one of our Saviour’s most wonder- 
ful miracles. (Luke, vii. 11 — 15.) It is now a Turkish village. 
About two miles from Capernaum, and near Cana, was 
Chorazin. Chorazin, (Matt. xi. 21 ,) the precise location of which is now 
unknow n. Tho low laiul alongside the lake from the entrance 
of the Jordan to Tiberias, about four miles long and two and 
Land of a half broad, was called the Land of Gennesar, or Gennesareth, 
Gennesur. {ln( j celebrated for its fertility and the mildness of its climate. 

(Joseph. Bel Jud. iii. 135.) Not four miles to the south of 
TV.ich.Ta. Tiberias, on the shore of the lake, was Tariclupa 1 , or Taricluca, 
.£iMeiahah. (p;i Mclalmh,) from its salt tish, rupt^ot-, a well fortified and 
populous city, having 'upw ards of 3«S,000 inhabitants when 
Tiberhp. taken by Vespasian. Tiberias, (now Tabariyeh,) the last city 
Tabariyeh. on the western side of the lake, and in the most fertile part of 
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its shore, was built by Herod the Tetrarch, and so named in 
honour of his patron the Emperor Tiberius. Jerom (on E/.erh. 
xlviii. 21) says that it was anciently called Clienereth ; tin* 
Talmud (Meg. 5, col. 2) calls it Itakh'ath. (Josh. xi.v. do.) 



[Town .mil Si ,i of Tiberias. I 


Tiberias was once famed as a. seat of .Jewish learning. It is 
now the rendezvous of Jewish devotees, wiio flock thither (it 
hoiiif^ one of the four holy cities) in order to pass their da\s 
in praying lor their own salvation, and that of their brethren, 
who remain in worldly pursuits. It has long been celebrated Hot batlis. 
for its hot baths, one of wliieh is too hot fo bear the baud in 
it. The water issues from the ground, and the taste is ex- 
ceedingly salt and bitter, and lias a strong smell of sulphur, 
i he city of Tiberias is nearly encircled wilii mountains, and is 
seated on the margin of the lake, wliieh bears the same name. 

Herod A ntipas, it is believed, erected the city on the site of an 
obscure town or village named Cinnereth, which formerly had 
given its name to the lake. (Joshua, xix. .‘35. ) The Talmud, 
however, states, as already mentioned, that the town of Kakkath 
originally occupied its site. “Neither of these identifications,” 
says Dr. Kit to, “seems to us open to much objection, although 
there appears no meant* of deciding which of them is entit led 
to preference.” The name of Tiberias is frequently found in 
history ; “ it was the scene of some of the most memorable 
events recorded by Josephus, and was, next to Sepphoris, the 
most considerable city of Galilee. It had a university, and, University, 
after the fall of Jerusalem, was the residence of Jewish patri- 
archs, rabbins, and learned men, till thfc fourth century ; after 
which it gradually declined till it was taken by the Saracens 
under Omar, in the seventh century. But from its reputed 
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sanctity, anti the celebrity of its baths, it continued to flourish, 
and is mentioned in an itinerary of the eighth century, cited by 
lid and, as containing many churches and synagogues.” 1 The 
present town is called Tabariyeli or Tubariyeh ; it is walled, 
and of considerable magnitude 1 , but overspread with ruins from 
the earthquake which, in 1837, destroyed so many of its in- 
habitants. Before the occurrence of that fearful calamity, the 
population was estimated at about 4000, but at present half 
that number is about the maximum. Tiberias is one of the 
four holy cities of the Talmud, the others being Baled, Hebron, 
and Jerusalem. Near this city was J Lammath, probably Hamsun 
Tabanyeli, “the Ballis,” the Ammaus (Ilammauth) or Hot 
Waters of Josephus (Bel. dud. iv. 2), about a mile to the south 
of Tiberias. Tiberias was 30 sladia (IT?. miles) from Hippos, (i() 
stadia (7 } £ miles) from Gadara, and 120 sladia (15 miles) from 
Scythopolis. Two miles to the north of Tiberias was Magdala 
(in Hi* brew, Migdoi, now El Mejdcl). The ruins of the bridge 
over the Jordan, which issues from the lake a little north-west 
of its southern extremity, are still visible. 

The capital of Lower Galilee was Bepphoris Joseph. 

Bel. JT ud. iii. 3). Tsephdrim of the Talmud (Lsacli. ix. (>), a 
place of great strength by nature and art, fortified also bv 
Jlerod the Tetrareh. It was in the middle of Galilee, nearly 
opposite to Mount Asninon (Joseph. Bel. dud. ii. IS, 11) now 
Jebel W abor. According to Bt.. derom, it was called Dioeavsarea 
by the Greeks. Its name is preserved in tin* Bafiireh of the 
Arabs. About fi\e miles south by east of Bafureli, is Nazareth 
(Nasarah), and about two miles east of each, Kami (Cana), 
where Christ first manifested his divine* power. 

Nazareth, now known by the name Nassarah, or Nasarah, 
is from 50 to 70 miles north of Jerusalem, six or seven 
west-north-west of Mount Tabor, fifteen from the sea of Ti- 
berias, near the parallel of its southern extremity, and north of 
the plain of Esdraelon, at the head of a valley which runs up 
from it. On all sides it is surrounded by hills of considerable 
elevation, in the midst of which it lies embosomed. It was 
anciently distinguished for its extreme wickedness ; but can 
never cease to be celebrated as a place which gave an appella- 
tion to the Saviour as “ Jesus of Nazareth,” and where lie spent 
thirty years of his life. 

“ When we got to the Walt* Nabi Ismail,” says Dr. Wilson, 
“on the top of the hill over Nazareth, w‘c had on all sides of us 
a most glorious prospect. The sphere of observation is here as 
much enlarged as below* it is contracted. To the north-west of 
us, overlooking a part of the country considerably wooded, we 
1 Hansford’ s Scripture Gazetteer. 
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had the hays of ’Akka and Haifa, with the clear blue expanse 
of the Mediterranean, or Great Sen of the Hebrews, spreading 
itself in the distance beyond. South of this, and striking to 
the south-east, we had the whole ridge of Carmel before us 
which, though much stripped of the glory of its olden forests, 



still presents striking memorials of that 4 excellency’ for which 
it was so distinguished. To the south and south-west of us, 
somewhat circular in its form, is seen here, bounded by the 
picturesque mountains of JSamaria, thd c great plain,’ the battle- 
field of the country both in ancient and modern times, and 
probably the real or typical site of the battle of Armageddon. 


L)r Wilson 
remarks. 
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To the east and south-east of us we had the little ITerinon, 
which, though hold on its brow, has considerable vegetation on 
its shoulders ; Mount Tabor standing apart in its oami nobility, 
and, like nature’s own pyramid, not commemorative of death, 
but instinct with life, and clothed with luxuriant verdure to its 
very summit; and the deep valley of the Jordan, and the sea of 
Tiberias, with the agreeable hills and mountains of Bashan and 
Golan on its eastern side. To the north, beyond the plain of 
El llattauf, we had the hills and mountains forming the con- 
tinuation of the Lebanon; and to the north-west, those forming 
the termination of the Ante- Lebanon, with Jabel-ash-Sheikh, 
the true Hermon, the chief of all the mountains of the land, 
moistened with the copious dews which descend from his hoary 
locks. Many villages, including a considerable number men- 
tioned in Scripture, were distinctly visible.” 

“ Besides Jezreel, Jenin, Taanuck, Me/, hide, and others, to 
which T have already alluded when passing over the great plain, 
we had before us, beginning with Safariyah, the Sephoris 
of Jewish history, called also Dio-Ciesarea, lying immediately 
beyond the rather hare hills of Nazareth, and turning to the 
right, Kana-el-Jalit, or Cana of Galilee, which was privileged 
to witness the beginning of our Lord’s miracles ; Sated, the 
famous sanctuary of Kabbinism, and supposed to be the ‘city 
set upon a hill/ immediately before our Saviour and bis dis- 
ciples during the delivery of the sermon on the mount ; 
Endor, the residence of the witch who is noticed in the 
history of Said ; Nein, or Nain, where the widow resided whose 
son was raised to life by our Lord. The associations of the 
scene were numerous and hallowed, independently of those im- 
mediately connected with Nazareth below.” 

A7e cannot forbear quoting also the language of Dr. Ko- 
binson. “ Seating my elt in the shade of the W ely, 1 remained 
for some hours upon this spot, lost in the contemplation of the 
wide prospect, and of the events connected with the scenes 
around. In the village below, the Saviour of the world bad 
passed bis childhood ; and although wo have few particulars of 
his .life during those early years, yet there are certain features 
of nature which meet our eyes now just as they once met his. 

“ He must often have visited the fountain near which we had 
pitched our tents ; his feet must frequently have wandered over 
the adjacent hills ; and his eyes doubtless have gazed upon the 
splendid prospect from this very spot. Here the Prince of 
Peace looked down upon the great plain, where the din of 
battles so oft bad rolled, ‘and the garments of the warrior bad 
been dyed in blood ; and he looked out, too, upon that sea over 
which the swift ships were to bear the tidings of bis salvation 
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to nations and to continents then unknown. How has the 
moral aspect of things been changed ! Battles and bloodshed 
have indeed not ceased to desolate tins unhappy country, and 
gross darkness now covers the people ; hut from this region a 
light went forth which has enlightened the world, and unveiled 
new climes ; and now the rays of that light begin to be re licet ed 
back from distant isles and continents, to illuminate anew the. 
darkened land where it first sprang up.” 

Five miles south-east of Sepphoris is Mount Tabor (Qaftojp Mount 
or Lrapuptov, now Jebel Tur), a lofty, pap-shaped (fuitrroeidovc, jebeV'i'oor. 
Polyb. v. 70), insulated mountain, 30 stadia (nearly four miles) 
in height, almost inaccessible on its north side, and having a 
level summit of 2G stadia (three miles), anciently surrounded 
by a wall. It was (Joseph. Bel. Jud. iv. 6), according to the 
Jews, 10 miles 1 south-west of Capernaum (Lightfoot, Chorog. 

Joann, ii.) Near the base of this mountain, on. its north- 
western side, are the sources of Kishon (Kaisun, or Nahr-el- Kishon. 
Mokatta’), and two miles southward, in the direction of Endor, *^ un * 
(Handureh) was Na’ini (Nain, Luke, viii. 11). Endor was in ui^or. 
the tribe of Manasseh, four miles south of Tabor; and rather 
more than two miles west of Endor was Shunem (Nonna, or simnem. 
Sunem), the site of which can still be traced. Shunem was a 
town in the tribe of issachar, and seated on an eminence 
at the west end of Little Ilormon, three miles north of Jczrccl. 
ft is associated with several important incidents of Jewish 
history (1 Nam. xxviii. 1 ; .1 Kings, i. 3 ; 2 Kings, viii. 1 — 6). 

Tt was the place where Elisha often tarried, and where he 
performed ail extraordinary miracle (2 Kings, iv. 8 — 37. It 
was also called Sulom, and was, according to Jerom (do locis), 
live miles south-west of Tabor, and four miles from Zain. A 
very strong city in this neighbourhood, named Jotapata, was Jotapata. 
entirely ruined by Vespasian (Joseph. Bel. Jud. iii. 12). Japha, Japin. 
a very .populous and powerful village, was very near it. Gabara oubara. 
and Gischala seem to have been near the southern borders of Le ‘ r, °* 
Galilee. Legio (now El Lcjjun, Abu-lfeda, p. 227) was near ki Lojjoon. 
Aphek; Taanach (Jos. xvii. il) north-west of Shunem: IVl'c- 
giddo, near it and the river Kishon ; aud Gath ITcpher (2 Kings, Gath 
xiv. 25) in Zabulon, called by the Greeks Diocsesarea, two miles ep er ‘ 
from Sephoris, was venerated on account of the sepulchre of 
the prophet Jonah (Jerom on Jonah). The stronghold called 
Zabulon, on the western borders, was not very far from Ftole- zebuion. 
mai’s (Joseph. Bel. Jud. iii. 4), or Acclio (now Acri). Mount 
Carmel projects into the sea between Ace (Acclio or Acri) and Acre. ’ 
the tower of Strato (Turns Stratonis), afterwards Caesarea 

1 At least 15 miles, if Capernaum be rightly placed near the north-west 
extremity of the lake. 
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Pakestina, now Kai'sariyeh ; half way between which and Mount 
Carmel was Dora (AJJpa). The cape terminating Mount Carmel 
was 120 stadia (15 miles) south-west of Ptolemais (A echo), and 
that chain of mountains was woody, and abounded in game, 
(flieronym. in Esai. x. 18; yElian, de Anim. v. 56). At Ec- 
batana, a town on its Hank, Cambysos died, and thus literally 
fulfilled the oracle, which declared that he should die at a place 
so named. Mount Ilermon (Ps. lxxxiv. 13) is perhaps Jehel 
Dai, 1o the east of Endor, and south-east of Tabor; but this is 
not the lofty mountain mentioned by the Psalmist. The 
“ Brook,” or torrent, “ Kishon,” which down into the sea near 
llepher (Haifa) and the Bel us or Nu’imin, which discharges its 
waters near A echo, are the principal streams in Galilee men- 
tioned by the ancients. 

The Great Plain (piya i Jos. Ant. xii. 12) lay between 
Galilee and Samaria, and was therefore sometimes included in 
the one, and sometimes in the other, it follows the course of 
the Kishon (Nalir el Mokutta-’), which rises in Mount Gilboa 
(Jilbd’), a continuation of Carmel, approaching the Jordan 
near Bethshan (Baisan, Scythopolis). This plain is terminated 
westwards by the outskirts of Carmel, through which the river 
forces its way to the sea near .Ilepha (Haifa). That river was 
perhaps the common boundary of Galilee and Samaria. Asochis, 
occasionally mentioned by Josephus, was in this part of Lower 
Galilee. 


IT. SAMAKIA. 

Samaria (>/ 'Safiapurtr, Jos. Bed. Jud. iii. 4) extended from 
the village of Gimea (Jenin) to the district of A erobatene, 
and consisted, like the rest of Palestine, of mountains inter- 
sected by fertile valleys. Its capital, Samaria (Scroti pern), the 
city from which this central province of the land of Canaan 
derived its name, was built on a hill situated about forty miles 
north from Jerusalem, and not far north-west from Nablouse 
(Sheehem). J t was purchased from Shcmer (whence its name), 
named Shomerem after its possession, afld fortified (1. Kings, 
xvi. 24) by Omri, king of Israel, n.c. 928. It withstood two 
sieges by Benhadad, king of Syria, and was utterly destroyed 
by Sbalmanezer, king of Assyria, in the reign of lloshea, after 
a siege of three years (2 Kings, xvii. 1 — (>). This overthrow 
had been foretold by the prophet Micah (i. 6), and took place 
210 years after its foundation (n.c, 718). The Cutluean 
colonists, established there by the Assyrian kings, restored it 
so completely that it was a very strong city when taken and 
destroyed by John llyrcauus (b.c. 131). It was rebuilt bv 
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Gabinius, prefect of Syria (n.c. 5S), and much enlarged by 
Herod tlic Great, who called it Sebaste (Augusta), in honour Sebaste. 



[Hums of S.imarU.] * 

of Augustus (n.c. 21), who had given him the city. He sur 
rounded it with a wall 20 stadia (2J- miles) in circumference, 
and settled 1000 inhabitants in it (Jos. JJel. Jud. i. 14). The 
ruins indicate its former magnificence, though now it is an 
insignificant village. The situation of Samaria is extremely 
fine, and strong by nature. It is on a hill, surrounded by a 
broad dee}) valley, which is encompassed by four other bills, 
cultivated in terraces to the top, and, like the valley, sown with 
grain, and planted with fig and olive trees. It exhibits tho 
ruins of an ancient convent. Tirzah (1 Kings, xvi. 23) was Tiaab. 
the capital before the time of Omri. Three or four miles 
south-east of Samaria was Sichem (Sieisma, Sychem, or Sycbar, sichem. 
now JYabulus), one of the oldest cities of Canaan. The name xSioiooV, 
Sycbar is Syriac, signifying drunkenness and falsehood, applied Nea P° lia - 
to it as a stigma by the Jews. It is known also by the name 
of JVeapolis, but is now called ISTablouse or Naplouse. It lies 
northerly from Jerusalem, at the distance of between 35 and 
40 miles, between Mount Ebal on the north, and Gerizim on 
the south. Shechem, or Sichem, which was placed on a gentle de- 
clivity, as its name implies, was destroyed by Abimeleeh ( Judg. 
ix. 45), rebuilt by Jeroboam (1 Kings, xi’i. 25), and restored 
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by the Romans' under the name of Neapolis, changed by the 
Arabs into Nabulus. It lies between two bills: Ebal one mile 
north-east, and Garizim (Jebel llesan) one mile and a half 
south-west. On the latter stood the famous Temple intended 
to rival that at Jerusalem, built by Sauballat, in the time of 
Alexander (n.c. 831)’, and destroyed by John lLyrcanus 200 
years afterwards. Mamortha, or Morthia, was one of the 
names of Siehem (Jos. Bel. Jud. iv. 2(>, PI in. Nat. Hist. v. 13, 
and a coin of Marcus Antoninus). Here Jeroboam fixed his 
royal residence, when he drew away the Ten Tribes from 
Jtohoboam, and set up the kingdom of 1 $rael (1. Kings, xii. 25). 
This city is associated with memorable events of the patriarchal 
ages (Hen xlix. 29 — 32; 1. 13; Josh. xxiv. 1 — 32; Judg. ix. 

46 — 49). It belonged to the tribe of Ephraim. It is, more- 
over, distinguished as the place of one of our Lord’s most 
interesting discourses, the result of which was the conver- 
sion of several of the Samaritans (John, iv. 4—12). The 
modern town consists chiefly of two Jong streets parallel to 
the valley. The approach from the bills is extremely fine. 

It appears embosomed in the most beautiful bowers, half 
concealed by luxuriant gardens and stately groves of trees 
encircling the vale in which it stands. A mile from it, to the 
east, is the sepulchre of Joseph, in the parcel of ground given 
by Jacob to bis son, and 300 paces south-east is Jacob’s well, 
a perpendicular shaft, 75 feet in depth, and 9 iu diameter, sunk 
in the solid rock, and still containing water. Its population 
is, according to Mr. Buckingham, about 10,000, who are chiefly 
Mahomedans. Dr. Clarke speaks of it as affording one of the 
finest views in the Iloly Land. Another royal residence of 
Jeroboam’s successors was Jezreel 1 (near Maximianopolis,, 
anciently lladad Kiimnon), in the tribe of Manasseh, and oA?- 
the borders of Lssacbar, in an extensive plain named from it. * 
Betbshean (Judg. i. 27) (B i/orflcir, house of quiet), whence the,; 
tribe of Manasseh did not expel the Canaanites, afterwards » . 
Scythopolis, now Bisaii or Ba'isan, near a stream bearing it s' k 
name, and flowing into the Jordan about two iniles^orth-east' '■? 
of it, was the first city south of Gulden. ’It was the' largest of ’■ 
the ten united under the name of Deeapolis (Jos. Bel. Jud. 
iii. 31). El Ba'isan or Beysan is a ruin exhibiting many traces 
of a high antiquity. The situation of this town was on the 
west of Jordan, 25 miles south of the sea of Tiberias. Anciently 
it seems to have belonged to the Philistines, who exposed the 

1 Now Zara’cin, about three miles north-east of Iladad Rim mo n, accord- 
ing to Prof. Berghaus ; the Jezreel, which was ten miles from Maximiano- 
jgj^according to the Jerusalem Itinerary (Roland, Palcest. p. 892), was 
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body of Saul on its walls after his defeat and death at the 
battle of Gilboa (1 Sam. xxxi. 10). On the Jordan, eight 
miles south of it, was .Enon, near Salim (Mezar), where John /Knon. 
baptized (llicron. de loe. Ebrai'c) ; and half way between 
them, Suecoth (Sukkot). Tappuah, or En Tappuah (the Sum»th. 
Spring of Tappuah), on the coniines of Mauassch, but belong- Al 
ing to Ephraim, was near this part of the Jordan (Josh, xviii. S). 

Taanath Shiloh (Josh. xvi. (5), in the tribe of Manasseh, was TuHnntii 
10 miles east of Siehem on the way down to that river (Jerom.) sluloh ' 
On the coast, Dor (Auipo, Josh. xvii. 11), in the half tribe of <■«»«. 
Manasseh, was a few miles north of the mouth of the Cherscus, 
the boundary of Plucniee according to Ptolemy (Geogr. v. xv. ciiei>c»us. 
p. 1 37), seven geographical miles south of the tower ol* Stralo, 
which was an artificial harbour, adorned and named by Herod, 
Caesarea, in liononr of Augustus (Joseph. Bel. Jud. i. 1(>), now Turris, 
Kaisariyeh. it was constituted the first Flavian colony by 
Vespasian, and is said by Pliny (Nat. Hist. v. 18) and Ptolemy K>w»ri<*. 
(v. 10, p. 140) to be tlie northern boundary of Palestine, ISO 
miles from the coniines of Arabia; but the sacred writers 
speak of Palestine as reaching to the borders of Tyre. After 
the destruction of Jerusalem, when Judea became a Roman 
province, this city became the capital of Palestine, as Antioch 
was head of Syria (Tacit. Hist. ii. 70). Apollonia, probably a Apoiionia. 
Macedonian settlement, now Arsuf, was near the mouth of a Arso,,f * 
stream called El lladr, rather more than 15 geographical 
miles south of C;esaiea. It was one of the towns fortified by 
Dubinins (Jos. Bel. Jud. i. (>). Joppa (lomnu in Hebrew Joppa. 
Yapho, now Yaia) was 17 geographical miles further south, y^’ 
near a bend in the line of coast. Though possessing merely Jaffa - 
an insecure roadstead, it was anciently, as now, the port of 
Jerusalem. According to the Greek rnythologists; it was the 
royal abode of Ccphcus before the Deluge (Mela, i. 11) ; the 
rings on the neighbouring rock, moreover, and the bones of a 
sea-monster on the shore, were shown as monuments of the 
delivery of /Andromeda by Perseus (Plin. Nat. Hist. v. 13). 

It is doubtful whether it lay within the tribe of Dan, but it 
was probably on its northern border (Josh. xix. 40). Joppa is 
situated between Ciesarea and Gaza. It stands on a rocky, oblong 
bill, the bouses and streets rising one above another in tiers, 30 
or 40 miles north-west of Jerusalem. To this place Jonah re- 
paired in his vain attempt to escape the presence of the Lord. 

It was remarkable as the residence of Cornelius, the first 
Gentile convert to whom Peter was sent. In later times it 
became distinguished in the history of 'the crusaders, and most 
recently in the Egyptian expedition of Napoleon Buonaparte. 

Sharon (Bar onus), the plain between Caesarea and Joppa, but 
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nearer to tlie latter, is now called the Yale of Ramleh. At its 
south-eastern extremity was Lydda (Lud in Hebrew, now 
Ludd, called by the Greeks Diospolis), on the confines of 
Judea and Samaria. Rarnathaim Zophim (?’. e. the two Ramahs 
of the Zophs), in Mount Ephraim, only two or three miles 
west by south of Lydda, was called Ramleh by the Arabs, a 
name corrupted by the Crusaders into Ramula. Rama was a 
small town six miles north of Jerusalem, oft the way to Bethel, 
and a short distance west of Gibeali, where the Jews assembled 
after the destruction of Jerusalem by Tsebuzaradan (Jer. xl. 1), 
to take their departure as captives in a foreign land. Near 
this place Rachel was buried. It is now called er-Kam. 
Kamathaim-Zophim was the place of Samuel’s birth, residence, 
and burial, and where he anointed Saul as king. Rama or 
llau uith aim, or Ramathaim-Zophim of the Old is thought by 
many to he the Arimathea of the New Testament, the resi- 
dence of Joseph, who begged the body of Jesus. Mount 
Ephraim ran in a north-eastern direction from the point of 
.Ramula towards the Jordan near Neapolis (Sielicm, now 
Nabulus). dozer, or Gazer (Gazam, Maccab. 11. x. 32 ; 
Gadaris, Strabo, xvi. p. 150), (now Jazur), in the tribe of 
Ephraim, on the borders ofAshdod (Azotus), and a few miles 
east by south of Joppa, was a very strong fortress (Jos. Ant. 
viii. 2). Antipatris (now El Borj) was built by Herod on the 
site of Caphar Znba, 150 stadia north of Joppa (Josh. xiii. 23). 
Beth-horon (Beith- Heron), the upper and lower built by 
Sherah, granddaughter of Ephraim (1 Chron. vii. 21), was 
about nine geographical miles east of Lydda, and 100 stadia (12J 
miles) north-west of Jerusalem (Josh. xx. 4). It was near the 
northern boundary of the tribe of Benjamin (Josh, xviii. 13), a 
mile or two north-west of the present Beit el Maintain. Both- 
thnr (BZ/lkh/p), where the Ealse Messiah, Ben Oozba, was slain 
in the ISt h year of Hadrian (a.d. 135), has been confounded 
with Reth-lLoron ; but its ruins are probably those four or 
live miles east of the Moyet el timsah, just below Arsuf. Five 
or six miles north-west of Antipatris (El Borj) was GfaTgulis, 
opposite to the modern Kakun. Michmctheh, on the* south 
border of Manas sell and the northern boundary of Ephraim, 
was in sight of Shoehorn, probably a few miles to the . west, 
near the modern Ajeueid. Dothan and Thebcz (0^/3^), where 
Abimelech was killed (Judg. ix. 50), lay probably 10 or 12 
miles north-east of Shcchcm. Dothan, it may be further 
observed, was situated near Jezreel, about 12, miles north of 
Samaria, at a narrow pass in the mountains of Gilboa. It is 
memorable as the place where Joseph’s brethren sold him, and 
where th6 Syrian troops attempted to seize Elislia (2 Kings,, 
vi. 13—23). v 
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Between the western territory of the tribe of Manassoli and Momit 
the southern boundary of Issachar, was Mount Gilboa (Gellmti, jVibo. 1 * 
Jos. Ant. vi. 15), now Jilbo’, running from north-east to south- 
west, and joining Carmel at its western extremity. Their 
highest ridges near Zara’eiu (Jczreel) appear to be? separated 
only by a depression from Mount Jlennon. Archi, celebrated 
as the birth-place of Hushai, the friend of David, lav on the 
southern border of Ephraim, between Bethel and Beth-horon 
the nether. Luz, afterwards railed Beth-cl, from Jacob’s mira- Luz. 
culous dream (Gen. xxviii. 19), was on the southern side of Hctl,el * 
Ephraim, near the boundary which separated it from Benjamin 
(Josh, xviii. 13). According to Eusebius and Jerome it was 
12 1 toman miles north of Jerusalem (10 geographical miles, 
according to Berghaus), and about two miles west of the road 
to Ncapolis (Shechem). Bethel, now in ruins, is known by 
the name of Beytoen ; it is situated east of a line running from 
Shechem to Jerusalem, and at about an equal distance from 
each, according to Eusebius. It was the residence of a Canaan- 
ite king, and the Ephraiinites to whom it was assigned in the 
division of the land. The tabernacle was long stationed in this 
place, and Jeroboam fixed a golden calf there, from which cir- 
cumstance Amos called it Bcth-aven, “the house of idolatry” 

(1 Kings, xii. 28 — 33). “Coming to Bethel,” was the prover- 
bial expression for idolatry. About a mile south by east was 
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Michmnsh, overlooking tlio Vale of Ajalon, and between two or 
three miles eastward was Beeroth, now El bir (the well), with 
a bridge over the Nn-hr el Farali (Earn’ ?) a stream which rises 
at the western end of that valley and runs into the Jordan to 
the north-west of Betliabara. Bethavqn appears to have been 
two or three miles north-east of Beeroth ; and five or six south- 
west of Ai (Josh. vii. 2), called Angai in the tfeptuagint. About 
12 miles nearly duo .North of it was Aerabata. (’Akrabath, 
Mislinah, v. 2), the capital of t h(3 south-easi ern district of 
Samaria (Samaritis, Joseph. Bel. Jud. iii. 1). This seems tube* 
the Aer.ibim of Eusebius (iu Onomast). "Within the limits of 
Ephraim also was Shiloh, where “the Oracle of God” was de- 
livered for more than throe hundred years. It was probably 
about 15 geographical miles north-cast of Bethel, and about 
2 miles east of Lebonah (Klava Leban), 12 miles south of 
.Neapolis (Nahulus). Shiloh, now called Seiluu or Siloun, an as 
about .10 miles soulh of Shoehorn, and 25 north of Jerusalem. 
Here Joshua erected the tabernacle, and divided the land of 
promise by lot. It was the place where Samuel began to pro- 
phecy, and where Abijah lived. 


If. JIJLLEA, 

Jiuhea, the third division of Palestine west, of the Jordan, 
a name frequently used by ancient and modern writers Avitb 
greater latitude as synonymous with Palestine, which was itself 
often put; for the whole of Syria, comprehended the small tribes 
of J)an and Benjamin, and the large ones of Judah and Simeon, 
together with the coast occupied by the Philistines and the 
barren mountains of Edom (ldinmea), which had been at lcngtfy 
conquered by David. Its capital was Jeuvsalem (Icrushalai'm, 
Jlierosolyma). Jt was called Salem, and was the abode of MeJ-* 
chi/.cdek in the time of Abraham (Jer. xiv. 18), but was after- 
wards named debus, the people of which were the Jobusite^ 
one of tluA seven nations of Canaan. Whence the term Jerii 
was derived is uncertain. Some suppose it was from JewisJv 
2 >o$sesnion ; others from Jar ah foundation. If from the former 
the whole word signifies ‘‘the possession of peace,” that is, a 
peaceful possession; if the latter, “the dwelling of peace.” 
“ Many writers,” says Lynch, “have undertaken to describe 
the first sight of Jerusalem; but all that I have read conveys 
but a faint idea of the reality. There is a gloomy grandeur in 
the scene which language cannot paint.” Its citadel, first taken 
, by -©avid, received the name of Jerusalem at an earlier period 
* (Josh. x. 1). It was on the confines of Benjamin and Judah, 
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and therefore assigned to each of those tribes. After its final 
destruction by Titus, a new city, called MYui Capitolina, was /Klin 
raised by Hadrian on part of its site : that town, which idler- Capitolina, 
wards recovered its ancient name, is called by the Arabs El 
Kods, or Beit el Makdes (the ilouse of the Sanctuary). Its 
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position, in 31° 47' 47" N. and 35° 11' 3!)" E. was determined 
by the indefatigable but imfortunate traveller, Dr. Seet/en. 

The boundaries of the ancient city, which, it seems, can still he 
traced, 1 may be considered as settling many disputed points 
respecting the distribution of its different pails, and the position 
of Mount Sion with respect to A era and the Temple. 

The earliest reference to the site is probably under the a])- The of 
pollution of “the Land of Moriah,” whither Abraham was 
commanded to go to present Isaac as a burnt-offering, when it 
is believed the patriarch trod the very ground of the future city. 

]t is in the midst of the central chain of mountains which runs 
north and south through Palestine, on the boundary line between 
the tribes of Benjamin and Judah, 33 miles from the sen, and 
24 from the Jordan, and about the same distance north of 
Hebron. It occupies an irregular promontory amidst a con- 
fused mass of rocks and hills. The promontory begins at 


l)r. E. I). Clarke, Travels in Greece, Egypt, &e. iv. 312. 
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upwards of a mile from the city to the north-west, at the head 
of the valleys of Jehosophat and Gfilion. 

On the entrance of the tribes to Canaan, it is introduced to 
us at once as a royal city (Josh, x.), at which time its known 
history commences, when it was in possession of the Jebusites. 
In the first united opposition of the Canaan ites against Israel, 
the leader was Adonizedck, its king. Joshua does not appear 
ever to have assailed it, and the capture of it by the tribe of 
Judah (Judg. i. 8), was either partial or temporary. The 
stronghold, known afterwards as Zion, continued in the hands 
of its former possessors. The Jebusites still dwelt among the 
children of Judah and Benjamin, and Jehus, situated on their 
boundary line, was still referred to as a “ city of the stranger, 
that is not of the children of Israel” (Judg. xix. 12), and seems 
to have remained for four hundred years under the same rule 
to the time of the kings. This is not the proper place to recite 
its history, blit we may just add in the words of the author 
ol* the Biblical Cyclopaedia: “ Seventeen times has Jerusalem 
been taken and pillaged ; millions of men have been slaughtered 
within its walls. JNo other city has experienced such a fate. 
This protracted and almost supernatural punishment betokens 
unexampled guilt.” 

In its most flourishing state it appears to have had the form 
of an irregular oblong, occupying the summits of four hills. 
Sion on the south, "Moriah on the east., A era in the centre, and 
Bezetha on the north-west side; A era being considerably lower 
than Sion, though naturally higher than Moriah, was lowered 
and levelled bv Simon the Asamonean Prince, in order to make 
the temple more conspicuous. lie also filled up the hollow' 
calk'd Cheosemnker's Valley (Tyropmon Vail is ; // rwr Tvponoiwy 
(papayl. Joseph. Bel. Jud. v. 4), which separated Mount Sion 
from Acra, so that it is now scarcely perceptible. Beyond A era 
was Bezetha or Camopolis (/. e. the New City), opposite to the 
Antonian 'Power at the north-west corner of the court of the 
Temple, but separated from it by a deep artificial foss. Mount 
Sion alone was inhabited at first ; Acra was afterwards added, 
under the Asmonean kings. Bezetha, the walls of which; 
were begun by Herod Agrippa in the time of Claudius (a. l). 
42-55), but finished after his death by the Jews, to the height 
of 20 cubits (50 feet). “ The whole city was bounded by deep 
and precipitous ravines,” says Josephus (Bel. Jud. v. iv. I), 
“ where it was not protected by strong walls. It was built on 
two hills (Sion and Acra) facing each other and separated by a 
valley, tow ards which the houses descended on each side. The 
hill which bore the upper city was much higher and straighter 
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lengthways than the other ; and, on account of its strength, was 
called a fortress by David, father of Solomon, first builder of 
the Temple, and is called the Upper Market or Forum (>/ ai iu 
ayopa) by us.” “ The other hill, on which the lower city stood, 
was in the shape of the waning moon (d/u</uVvproc), and was 
called Acra (summit). Opposite to it there was a third hill 
(A o<poc), naturally lower, and formerly separated from the other 
by a deep ravine (<z>dpa yf) ; but it was tilled up by the Asmo- 
nean kings, who wished to connect the temple with the city, 
and also lowered the summit of Acra that the Temple might 
overlook it. The northern w all of the oldest city (Sion) passed 
eastwards from the llippic Tower, by the paved gallery or 
portico (SWroe) and the senatc-liousc (Bou\>)), to the western 
gate of the Temple ; from the same point westwards it passed 
by Bcthso to the gate of the Essencs, where it turned south- 
wards above the Spring of Siloam, and thence bending towards 
the cast as far as the Pool of Solomon, and passing by a place 
called Ophlas, terminated at the eastern gate of the Temple.” 
This account places Mount Sion to the south-west of the 
Temple, and Bezetha to the west and north-west of it ; but the 
precise position of the reservoirs mentioned in Scripture, which 
were both within and without the city, is not so easily deter- 
mined. The position of Golgotha is also doubtful, though the 
arguments against its identity with the site of the church over 
the Holy Sepulchre, so urgently put l>y a late learned and esti- 
mable traveller, are by no means convincing, when carefully 
weighed and compared with the clear statements of Josephus. 
Without relying too much on local tradition, as only sixty years 
intervened between the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus and 
its re-establishment under the name of JKYm by Hadrian, it is 
not probable that it should have been in the interval so entirely 
deserted, especially by Christians, as to cause the position of 
Calvary, the Temple and Mount Sion, spots so memorable, to 
be entirely lost sight of. A, careful examination of the traces 
of the ancient w alls w r ould, it may be hoped, go far tow ards 
removing, the doubts which have thus arisen as to the places 
where the great events recorded in Scripture occurred. 

“ One of the most important subjects of local investigation, 
and one bf superior interest,” says Mr. Mansford, “ is the 
situation of Calvary and the tomb of our Saviour. Here Dr. 
Clarke stood long alone in rejecting entirely what ho calls the 
* trumpery* of the church of the Holy Sepulchre. Trumpery, 
indeed, much of it doubtless is ; and the places, which of all 
. others we should wish to have preserved in their original 
character and purity, are defiled by the admixture of idle 
traditions, and disfigured by the preposterous dress of meddling 
fa. a. 1 x 
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ignorance, and of a wretched taste. But wc must pause before 
we throw' away the satisfaction arising from a knowledge of 
these places, on the authority of any 
individual, how ever exalted for talent 
or learning,” “ I am convinced,” 
says the Countess Halm-Halm, “not- 
w i th sta ud i n g E< d> i n son’ s objocti on s, 
that what is called the Holy Sepul- 
chre really is so. I have several 
limes visited the church, and have 
now' gone round the city walls, and 
1 am more and more continued in 
my opinion. Those who dispute the 
genuineness of the sites of Golgotha 
and the Holy Sepulchre, bring fonvnrd arguments to prow that 
thi' ancient walls enclosed the spot on which the Holy Sepulchre 
stands, and if that were so, the real Golgotha and the real tomb 
must be looked for somewhere else. .Robinson, who is the most 
diligent explorer, has, however, not the smallest notion where 
they are to be sought for. Those who maintain their genuine- 
ness have of course arguments in support of their opinion ; for 
instance, that the whole corner of the city, to the left of the 
entrance of the Jaffa gate, where there is now a piece of w r aste 
ground with an empty reservoir, and further on, the Latin, 
Coptic, and Greek convents, and the church of tin* Holy Sepul- 
chre, might very well have been beyond the walls in the time 
of Christ, without in the smallest degree militating against an 
historical fact. But after all, it is a fruitless labour, and the 
whole dispute about these subjects, which cannot be decided, is 
unsatisfy ing and unedifying.” “ The edifice known as the Holy 
Sepulchre,” writes Dr. Eadie, “is distinguished for its size and 
massiveness. It forms altogether a block of one hundred and 
sixty foot long, and one hundred wide ; and includes what are 
called the chapel of the crucifixion, the church of the sepulchre, 
seven small chapels, a monastery, and cloisters. The traditions 
with which the various apartments are ^associated are scarcely 
worthy to be preserved, and yet the votaries of superstition 
hate contrived to group and connect them in such a manner 
as to excite strong emotions in the mind of the visitor.” 
Nevertheless, according to Mr. Mansford, “to the church of 
the Holy Sepulchre, with all its profanations and absurdities, we 
are still directed in our search for the true site of the cross and 
the tomb; and if our expectations fail of being realised — if we 
fiiid the monuments of the great mystery of our religion dis- 
guised under those of ignorance anti false taste— we must not, 
while we lament these effects of folly and superstition, suffer 
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our minds to be closed to the conviction which the testimony 
of history irresistibly enforces upon us. For although every 
other memorable place belonging to Jerusalem and its history 
had been overthrown and annihilated, this sacred spot, un- 
blemished by the devastations of time, would be too dear in the 
remembrance of the affectionate Christian — too often visited — 
to be left to sink in oblivion .” 1 In a spirit akin to that of the 
pious writer just quoted, writes one of the American exploring 
party under Lieut. Lynch: “ In one* of the streets we came to 
a low gate, passing through which, and descending a long flight 
of stairs, we entered upon an open court in front of the church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, an ancient and venerable building. 
Scattered about the court were motley groups of Jew pedlars, 
Turks, beggars, and Christian pilgrims. Just within the door, 
Heated on a raised divan, two sedate old Muslims were regaling 
themselves with miniature cups of coffee and the everlasting 
ehiboque. Immediately in front of the entrance is the stone of 
unction, upon which, according to tradition, the body of our 
Lord was anointed, it is a plain slab of Jerusalem marble, 
slightly elevated above the floor of the church, and enclosed by 
a low railing. The pilgrims, in their pious fervour, crowding 
forward to kiss it, prevented our near approach. Turning to 
the left, we saw in the centre of the main body of the church a 
small oblong building, which contains the sepulchre. There 
were different processions crossing and recrossing each other 
with slow and measured pace, each pilgrim with a taper in his 
hand; and the numerous choirs, in various languages, were 
chanting aloud the services of the day. The lights, the noise, 
and the moving crowd, had an effect for which the mind was 
not prepared; and with far less awe than the sanctity of the 
place is ealcidated to inspire, w o entered the sepulchre. In the 
middle of the lirst apartment (for it is divided into two), is a 
stone, upon which the angel was seated when he informed the 
two Marys of the resurrection. This room is about eight feet 
square, and beautifully ornamented. From this we crept 
through a narrow aperture into the inner apartment, against 
the north side of which is the sepulchre in the form of a low 
altar. It is about the same size as the first, and betw een the 
sepulchre and the southern wall there is barely space to kneel. 
It was brilliantly lighted by rich and costly lamps. From the 
sepulchre we were led to see the pillar of flagellation, visible 
through a hole in the wall, hut we did not credit the pious im- 
position. Thence, wc ascended to the altar of Calvary, with 
three holes beneath, where w r cre planted the crosses upon which 
the Saviour and the two thieves were crucified. The holes are 
1 Scripture Gazetteer, by J. G. Hansford, pp. 237, 238. 
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cut through beautifully polished marble, placed over the natural 
surface of the rock which had been cut away for its reception. 
Near by is a fissure in the limestone rock, — caused, it is alleged, 
by the earthquake which closed the sad drama of the crucifixion. 
This rent is certainly not an artificial one. Before leaving the 
church we visited the tomb of Godfrey of Bouillon, and the 
place where the true cross, it is said, was found by the Empress 
Classifica- Helena.” “ Visitors to Jerusalem,” says Lieutenant Lynch, 
vUitors to consist, usually, of three classes : the ignorant and credulous, 
Jerusalem, who are prepared to believe everything ; the conceited and in- 
tolerant, who are equally determined to believe nothing ; and 
the weak and indolent, who side with the last because it is easier 
to doubt than to investigate.” Notwithstanding that much 
occurs in these places calculated to shake the faith of the unstable 
■who cannot distinguish between what men do and what they 
are enjoined to do, — -between wluit is mere fiction, and what may 
be corroborated by reasonably conclusive evidence, — yet “ there 
is a place,” adds the above-quoted WTiter, “ which, above all 
others, should be approached with humility, — the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre ; lor even the greatest cavillers admit that, if 
it do not cover all the sacred localities assigned to it, some, at 
least, may lie beneath its roof, and none can bo very far distant 
from it. It is known that, early in tho second century, the 
pagan conquerors of Jerusalem erected a statue to Jupiter, on 
the site of the Holy Sepulchre, and one to Venus, on Mount 
Calvary : thus the very means taken to obliterate the recollec- 
tion of those localities served, as has been often remarked, to 
perpetuate them. The Christians were never absent from fke 
city, except at its destruction by Titus, when they took refuge, 
for a short time, in Pella. In less than two centuries after the 
destruction of the Temple, the holy places were restored to them, 
so that they could not have forgotten them. Can the Jews 
forget the site of the Temple ? No one should venture those 
sacred precincts without learning thus much ; and he who, with 
this knowledge, enters them with a cavilling spirit, is a heartless 
A clerical scofier. Some of our officers visited this church in company 
sceptic. w ith a clergyman. While their minds were occupied with the 
thoughts which such a place is calculated to inspire in all but 
a perverted heart, the latter annoyed them by the frequent 
remark, 4 Well, I hope you will not bo offended, but I am some- 
what sceptical on this point.’ At length one of the officers said 
to him, 4 Please reserve your doubts for discussion elsewhere : 
we,4o not- believe all tljat is told us, hut know that not far from 

f is, if not here, the Saviour died.’ ” 

The dearth of water in Jerusalem is great : Siloam (EtXwa/i), 
at the south-east angle of the ancient city, near the valley of 
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the Tyropoeon, was the only perennial spring possessed by the 
inhabitants. There is now also a reservoir or pool near the 
south-west angle of the ancient city, which may be the Pool of 
Gihon (1 Kings, i. 33), where Solomon was anointed, Kidron, 



[The Brook Kidron.J 

the only stream near the city, commonly called the Brook Brook 
Kidron (2 Chron. xxix. 16), or Cedron (Kefyxo*/, John, xviii. 1), Kldron * 
is a deep and ragged ravine, through which a torrent descends 
to the l)ead Sea after continued rains. It marks the eastern 
sid$ pf the city, which is separated by it from the Mount of 
OliyOs (Joseph. Bel. Jud. v. 8). Between it and Acra, to the 
noijth-east of Mount Sion, was Ophel (’0 0 \d?, Joseph. Bel Jud. 
v. %3), in or near which was the Xystus, or paved portico, 
which connected Mount Sion with Moria (to M6piov &pog, Jos. 

Antlq. i. 14). On the southern and south-eastern side of the 
city- was the valley of Ben Ilinnom (Josh. xv. 8), through which 
runs another torrent, now called the Brook Gihon, perhaps the 
water mentioned in the 1st Book of Kings (i. 45). A reser- 
voir adjoining the north-eastern angle of the area in which the 
Temple stood is supposed to have been the Pool of Bethesda pool of 
(Beith Hesd&, i. e. the House of Mercy, John, v. 2), and is the BetheBda * 
Struthium or Sparrow’s Pool of Josephus (Bel. Jud. vi. 12). 

“Modern Jerusalem, as to general form, may be called a 
squ ar e, or rather a rhomboid: the north-east and south-west 
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angles are acute, and the north-west and south-east are obtuse. 
The east wall is nearly straight the whole length. On the north 
and south sides the wall makes a bend outwardly, and on the 
west side it makes an inward bend, so that it would not be very 
inaccurate to call the city a heptagon. There are likewise many 
little irregularities in the wall. 

“ Near the bend on the west side is Jaffa gate, called also 
the gate of Bethlehem, and the Pilgrim’s gate, and Bab el 
Khaleel (the gate of the beloved, i. e. Abraham). On the south 
side is the gate of Sion, called also the gate of David. On the 
east side, near the Pool of Bethesda„ is the gate of Stephen, 
called likewise the sheep-gate, and the gate of the Virgin Alary. 
On the north side is Damascus gate. These four are the prin- 
cipal gates of the city, and are always open from morning till 
sunset. There are two other small gates, which are opened only 
occasionally. One is on the south side, a little west of Mount 
Moriah. Maundrell calls it the Dung gate. The other, which 
Maundrell calls Herod’s gate, is on the west side, and goes out 
from Bezctha. On the east side of Moriah is a seventh gate, 
or rather a place where there was one when the Christians 
possessed the city, for it is now completely walled up. Maun- 
drcll calls this the Golden gate. 

“The measure of the city by paces gives the following result : — 


From the north-west corner to Jaffa gate . . . 

„ „ „ to south-west corner . 


Paces. 

408 ) 768 west side. 
195"] 


295 j-1149 south side. 
244 I 
415 J 
353) 

230 [ 943 east side. V 
360 ) 

660) 

150 > 1410 north side. 

600 ; *<:- 


„ „ „ to Zion gate 

„ „ „ to the bend in the 

south wall . . . 

„ „ „ to the Dung gate . . 

„ „ „ to south-east corner , 

j, „ „ to the Golden gate 

» „ „ to St. Stephen’s gate . 

» „ „ to north-east corner 

„ „ „ to the bend . . . 

„ „ „ to Damascus gate . . 

„ „ „ to north-west comer . 

“ The total is 4270 paces ; and allowing five paces to a rod, 
this gives eight hundred and fifty-six rods, or about two miles 
and a half, for the circumference of the city. Maundrell mea- 
sured the city, and judged it to be two miles and a half in cir- 
cumference. According to Josephus it was thirty-three fur- 
longs, or four miles and one-eighth, in circumference before 
Titus destroyed it. Mount Zion was then included ; and the 
city seems, from his description, to have extended further 
north than it does now. * The wall of the city is high, but not 
thij^. From counting the rows of stones, the height in diffe- 
rent places is supposed to he forty, fifty, and perhaps sixty feet. 
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For a little distance near the north-east corner there is a trench 
without the wall, but now nearly filled up.” 1 

Two or three scenes in the immediate vicinity of Jerusalem 
demand especial notice. “All the time not appropriated to 
duty,” says Lieut. Lynch, “was spent in visiting over and over 
again the interesting localities in and around Jerusalem. Above 
all others, the spot least doubted, and very far from the least 
hallowed, was the garden of Gethsemane . It is enclosed by a 
high stone wall, and when we saw it the trees were in blossom, 
the clover upon the ground in bloom; and altogether, in its 
aspect and its associations, was better calculated than any place 
I know to soothe a troubled spirit. 

“ Eight venerable trees, isolated from the smaller and less 
imposing ones which skirt the base of the Mount of Olives, 
form a consecrated grove. 

High above, on either 
hand, towers a lofty moun- 
tain, with the deep yawn- 
ing chasm of Jehoshapliat 
between them. Crowning 
one of them is Jerusalem, 
a living city ; on the slope 
of the other is the great 
Jewish cemetery, a city 
of the dead. Each tree 
in this grove, cankered 
and gnarled and furrowed by age, yet beautiful and impressive 
in its decay, is a living monument of the affecting scenes that 
have taken place beneath and around it. The olive perpetuates 
itself* and from the root of the dying parent stem the young 
tree springs into existence. These trees are accounted a 
thousand years old. Under those of the preceding growth, 
therefore, the Saviour was wont to rest ; and one of the present 
maymark the very spot where he knelt and prayed, and wept. 
Ho cavilling doubts can find entrance here. The geographical 
boundaries are too distinct and clear for an instant’s hesitation. 
Here the Christian, forgetful of the present, and absorbed in 
the past; can resign himself to sad yet soothing meditation. 
The few purple and. crimson flowers, growing about the roots of 
the trQ<38, will give him ample food for meditation, for they tell 
of the Offering life and ensanguined death of the Redeemer.” 

“ That the olive-trees now growing in 'Gethsemane,” says 
Mr. Fisk, 2 “have sprung from the roots of those existinginour 
Lord’s time, is, I think, very probable. Their size, apparent 
age, and general character, indicate it. It is likely that the 

1 Bib. Cyclop, and Kitto. 2 A Pastor’s Memorial, p. 268. 
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original trees were standing when, in preparation for his siege, 
Titus cut down all the timber around the city ; but there is no 
reason for supposing that he would be at the labour and cost 
of removing the roots of trees felled for such a purpose. It is 
well known that the bole of the olive tree, when its trunk has 
been felled, will in due time send forth shoots or suckers in 
great numbers, which grow up intertwined, so as to form one 
compacted stem. "Upon a careful examination of some of these 
venerable trees, such is their appearance. They bear upon 
them the proof of having grown in the manner I have described. 
Their roots, which are very large and wide-spreading, are, in 
many parts, far above the surface of the soil. They are pro- 
tected by earth and stones, heaped up against them. At the 
south-east corner is a small space fenced off, which tradition has 
marked as the scene of Judas’s act of treachery. It is called 
‘terra damnata.* Near that spot is a ledge of rock on which 
it is said the disciples reclined when ‘ their eyes were heavy.’ 
But 1 needed not this attempt at identification, while I knew 
that somewhere within the compass of that small plot of ground, 
the Saviour awaited the consummation of treachery, and uttered 
the mild remonstrance — Judas, betrayest thou the son of man 
with a kiss?” 

Lieut. Lynch thus continues his descriptions: “On the 
same step, and a little below Gethscmane, facing the city, are tbe 
reputed tombs of Absolom, Zechariah, St. James, and Jehosha- 
pbat, the last giving its name to the valley. Some of them are 
hewn bodily from the rock, and the 
whole form a remarkable group. That 
of Absolom in particular, from its pecu- 
liar tint, as well as from its style of 
architecture, reminded us of the de* 
scriptions of the sepulchral monuments 
of Petra. It is eight feet square, sur- 
mounted by a rounded , pyramid, and' 
there are six semi-columns to each 
face, which are of the same mass with 
the body of the’ sepulchre. The tomb 
of Zechariah is also hewn square from 
the rock, and its four sides form a 
pyramid. The tomb of Jeboshaphat 
has a handsomely carved door ; and a 
v portico with four columns indicates the sepulchre where St 
James, the apostle, concealed himself. 

It was in the valley of Jehoshaphat that Melchizedcck, king 
/of Safer? met Abraham on his return from defeating the five 
' kingpin the vale of Siddim. In the depths of this ravine Moloch 
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was worshipped, beneath the temple of the Most High, which 
crowned the summit of Mount Moriah. In the village of 



[Tombs of the Kings in the Valley of Jehoslinphat.] 

Siloam, the scene of Solomon’s apostacy, the living have ejected 
the dead, and there are as many dwelling in tombs as in houses. 

Beneath it, at the base of the Mount of Offence, is the great The burial 
burial-ground, the desired final resting-place of Jews all over theTewsf 
the world. The flat stones, rudely sculptured with Hebrew 
characters, lie, as the tenants beneath were laid, with their faces 
towards heaven. In the village above it, and in the city over 
against it, the silence is almost as death-like as in the grave- 
yard itself. Here the voice of hilarity, or the hum of social in- 
ttftf^iirse, is never heard, and when man meets his fellow there 
is ii6 social greeting. The air here never vibrates with the 
melodious voice of woman, the nearest approach to a celestial 
soiled ; but shrouded from head to foot, she flits about, abashed 
and shrinking like some guilty thing. This profound silence is 
in peeping with the scene. Along the slope of the hill, above 
the village, the Master, on his way to Bethany, was wont to 
teach his followers the sublime truths of the gospel. On its 
acclivity, a little more to the north, he wept for the fate of 
Jerusalem. In the garden below he was betrayed, and within 
those city walls he was crucified. Everything is calculated to Awe- 
inspire with awe, and it is fitting that, except in prayer, the 
human voice should not disturb these sepulchral solitudes. 

^ From the slope of the Mount of Olives projects a rock, 
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pointed out by tradition as the one whereon the Saviour sat, 
when he predicted and wept over the fate of Jerusalem. It is 
farther alleged that upon this spot Titus pitched his camp when 
besieging the city. Neither the prediction nor its accomplish- 
ment required such a coincidence to make it impressive. Tho 
main camp of the besiegers was north of tho city, but as tho 
sixth legion was posted on the Mount of Olives the tradition 
may not be wholly erroneous. 

Tombs of “ A little higher were some grotto-like excavations, hypothe- 
prophets hcally called the Tombs of the Prophets ; and above them were 
some arches, under which, it is said, the apostles composed the 
creed. Yet above, the spot is pointed out where the Messiah 
taught his disciples the Lord’s prayer. 

“ From the summit, tho view was magnificent. On the one 
hand lay Jerusalem, with its yellow walls, its towers, its 
churches, its dome-roof houses, and its hills and valleys, covered 
with orchards and fields of green and golden grain; while be- 
neath, distinct, and near the mosque of Omar, the Harem (the 
♦Sacred) lay exposed to our infidel gaze, with its verdant carpet 
and groves of cypress, beneath whose holy shade none but tho 
faithful can seek repose. On the other hand was the valley of 
Jordan, a barren plain, with aline of verdure marking the course 
of the sacred river, until it was lost in au expanso of sluggish 
water, which we recognised as the familiar scene of our recent 
labours. Tho rays of the descending sun shone full upon tho 
Arabian shore, and we could see tho castle of Kerak, perched 
high up in the country of Moab, and the blank chasm ot Zerka, 
through which flows the hot and sulphureous stream of 
Callirohoe. 

“No other spot in the world commands a view so desolate, 
and, at the same time, so interesting , and impressive. The 
yawning valley of Jehoshaphat immediately beneath, was verdant . 
with vegetation, which became less and less luxuriant, until, a 
few miles below, it was lost in a huge torrent bed, its sides bare 
precipitous rock, and its bed covered wjth boulders, whitened 
with saline deposit, and calcined by the heat of a Syrian sum. 
Beyond it, south, stretched the desert of Judaea, and to the 
north was the continuous chain of this almost barren mountain; 
These mountains were not always thus barren and unproductive. 
The remains of terraces, yet upon their slopes, prove that this 
: country, now almost depopulated, once maintained a numerous 
and industrious people. # ; 

valley of ,-fhe frequent allusions to the valley of the son of Hinnom 
Hinubni. r^j^r it undesirable to pass it over by a bare mention of its 

. * nftttie. This valley, which lay near Jerusalem, once toSfeagedto 
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the sons of liinnom, and formed part of the boundary between 
the tribes of Judah and Benjamin. It lay to the south (Josh. 
xy. 8), and also to the east (Jeremiah, xiv. 2 ; Eusebius, ad v. 
rcuevrvp) of the Holy City (Behind, Palaestina, i. 51), and 
became infamous as the spot through which the Jews passed Sacrifices 
their children through the fire to Moloch the God of the Ammo- t0 AJoloch * 
nites. Hakewill says : “ Thus Ahaz made molten images for 
Baalim, and burnt his children for sacrifice before the idoll 
‘Moloch, or Sat ur lie, which was represented by a man like a 
brasen body bearing the head of a calfe, set vp not far from 
Hierusalom, in a valley shadowed with wood, called Gehmnon , 
or Toplict, from whence is the word Gehenna vsed for hell.” 

Another name by which this valley was known, is that of 
Tophet (nan), a drum. It was adopted because a drum was 
beaten during these abominable sacrifices, in order to drown the 
cries of the victim. Josiah, in 2 Kings, xxxiii. 10, is said to 
have “ defiled” this spot ; from which simple expression the 
commentators universally understand that he made it the com- 
mon sewer of the city. From Isaiah, xxxi. 33, it appears 
(unless we suppose he applies the word Tophet figuratively, as 
the writers of the New Testament have done) that a fire was 
burning in it. This fire, the commentators also toll us, was 
constant, and kept up for the purpose of consuming carcases and 
filth. The valley was called Gehenna in the time of our Saviour. 

It occurs in twelve places in tin? New Testament, and may, in 
all of them, without any violence, be rendered Hell , as it stands 
in our translation. It is obvious how the metaphorical sense 
became adopted. 

Sandys speaks of the Yalley of Hinnom as lying in a straight 
and narrow compass at the foot of Mount Sion. Upon the 
south side of it (Maundrcll says the west), near its juncture 
with the Yalley of Jehoshaphat, is shown the Potter's field , the 
Aceldama . 

The Mount of Olives, separated by the deep ravino of ri aces near 
CedrdU from the eastern side of the city, was six stadia (three- mouX of 1 * 
quarters of a mile) distant (Joseph. Bel. Jud. v. 8). On its 
southeastern declivity was the tract called Bethphage (Beith- e e * 
phag&, House of Unripe Figs), and near it Bethany (Bieth L’ethany. 
Haim,; House of Dates), on a rugged shelf* of the mountain, 

15 stadia (nearly two miles) from Jerusalem (John, xi. 18), on 
the road to Jericho (Mark, xi. 1). Bethany is in itself a poor 
village, but rich in beautiful associations in Scripture history. 

It is about two miles from Jerusalem, on the south-east 
declivity of the Mount of Olives. Bethany was the frequent 
resort of the Saviour of the world in his days, and the scene of 
some of the most interesting events of his life. There Lazarus 
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and Iris sisters resided. On tlie north side of the city, at the 
distance of seven stadia (Joseph. Bel. Jud. ii. 39), was Scopus, 
called Tsophim by the Jews, an elevation separated from 
Jerusalem by a low tract. It is in the tribe of Benjamin. 

Phasaelis, about 30 miles south by west of Scythopolis 
(Baisan), near a stream now called El Beidhan, was probably 
four or live miles north-west of Core* (Kopiai), and between 
them, on a hill, lay the strong fortress called Alexandreum 
(Jos. Bel. Jud. xiv. 10). The valley (Aulon, i . e. Pipe or Tube) 
of the Jordan, in this neighbourhood, was famous for its palm- 
groves (Plin. xiii. 4). Archelais, a small town, built by 
Archelaus, son of Herod (Jos. xvii. 4), was in that valley 
north-west of Jericho, the city of palm-trees (Deut. xxxiv. 3). 
(Yerikhd in Hebrew, now Eriha or Iiiha). It was 150 stadia 
(nearly 20 miles) distant from Jerusalem, and 60 stadia (71- 
miles)* from the Jordan (Joseph. Bel. Jud. iv. 27), the bed of 
which is separated from the rest of Judaea by sterile mountains 
stretching from the Dead Sea to the plain of Scythopolis 
(Ibid. iv. 8.) Jericho was one of the oldest cities of the Holy 
Land : it was situated in the tribe of Benjamin, and was next in 
size to Jerusalem. Immediately after the entrance into 
Canaan, it was miraculously subdued, when the inhabitants 
were all exterminated, excepting Rahab and her family (Josh, 
ii. 6). Joshua pronounced a fearful curse upon whoever 
should rebuild it, which was executed 520 years afterwards, 
upon Hiel (1 Kings, xxi. 34). Before this time, and almost 
immediately after the death of Joshua, reference is made to it 
under the name of the city of Palm-trees, wjrich was captured 
by Eglon, king of Moab (Judg. iii. 13). In the time of Elijah 
and Elisha it became a school of the prophets, and the resi- 
dence of Elisha. In this vicinity Elisha miraculously .healed 
the waters, and here subsequently our Lord restored two blind 
men, when he lodged with Zaccheus. Herod the Great built' 
a castle, and died there. At present it is reduced to a wretched 
hamlet, called Eihah or Bali. Some believe, however, 
this is two or three miles or more froin the site of the ancient 
city. Messrs. Eisk and King refer particularly to the moun- 
tain Quarantania, where tradition says Christ fasted, and in 
whose rugged and dreary vicinity he was tempted. The 
extraordinary fertility of this well- watered and wide valley, to 
which the mountains slope gradually (Strabo, xvi. p. 763), its 
lofty palms, many houses, and splendid palace, with the far- 
famed balsam garden, rendered it as famous among the ancients 
connection with many miracles recorded in sacred history 
mhde it an object of veneration to the modems. Gilgal 
(flblgala) was 10 stadia (li mile) to the southeast. .AS or 
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Ghai (Jos. vii. viii.) was near Beth-Aven (on the Nahr-el- at, or Ghtf. 
fareh), to the east of Bethel. Aclior was a place between A i 
and Jericho, where Achan was stoned. Gophna (Oplmi, Jos. Gophna. 
xviii. 24: now Ain Yebneh), 15 miles from Jerusalem, on the p w * 
road to Neapolis, was capital of a district under the Asmoncan 
kings (Jos. Bel. Jud. iii. 4), about six geographical miles north 
of Gibeah of Saul (Gabath-Saul, Jos. Bel. Jud. v. 0), now Jib’a. Gibeah. 

To the west was the valley of Ajalon, and on the heights on the J1 >a * 
other side of it, to the north-west, Michmasli. The village of MichmasU. 
Ajalon, which was in the tribe of Dan, lay between Jerusalem Ajalon. 
and Ekron, and was distinguished for the miracle of Joshua. 

Addida (Mark, xiii. 13) appears to have been near the Addida. 
modem Genzaleh, south-east of Lydda. Ono, and Modim, the Genzaieh. 
birth-place of the Maccabees, on the western confines of Ben- Modim * 
jamin, were very near Lydda. Nob is supposed to have been N 0 b. 
south by west of Kamleh ; Ernmaus, north-west of Jerusalem, Emmaus. 
near the present Karyet el ’Aneb ; Gibeon, three miles east- Gibeon. 
wards ; and very near it Adummim, now Hatrun. Gibeon was Adummim. 
situated on the summit of a hill in Benjamin ; it was a city of 
considerable extent, inhabited by Hivites, between five and 
seven miles from Jerusalem. At the close of David’s reign, the 
sanctuary was there. Near to it was a pool, probably “ the 
great waters,” where Abner was defeated by Joab (Jer. xli. 12) ; 
and “ a great stone,” that is, a monumental pillar. In Josephus 
it is called Gaboon, now El Jib. There was the wilderness of 
. Gibeon and the valley of Gibeon, celebrated for the victory over 
five allied kings, and for the miracle performed there by Joshua 
(Josh. x. 12). Aphek was a city cast of Jerusalem, on the Apbek. 
borders of Judah. Anathoth, a sacerdotal city of the tribo Anathoth. 
of Benjamin, and the birth-place of Jeremiah, was about a mile 
south-east of Gibeon, and four miles nearly due north of Jeru- 
salem. Ephrata, or Bethlehem of J udah, still retaining its ijethichem. 
ancient name, was 35 stadia (Justin Martyr, Apol. ii. 75) south- ' p IU a ‘ 
of the capital, and about the same distance north-west of 
Tdfija. Bethlehem (called also Bethlehem- Judah, to distinguish Tekoa. 
it another Bethlehem in Zebulun, and Bethlehem Ephratah, 
the fruitful, and its inhabitants Ephrathites — (Gen. xlviii. 7 ; 

Mic. v. 2) was the scene of the Book of Buth, the birth- 
place of David, and, above all, of “ the Saviour, which is Christ 
theiord.” Its situation is about six miles a little west from 
south of Jerusalem, on an eminence overlooking Tekoah, nine 
miles distant to the south, and in the- midst of a very fertile 
district. 

“Every spot in and near this town is consecrated’* (rather it 
should have been, desecrated), says another modern traveller, 

“ by tradition ; and among other true or false vestiges are still 
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Bethlehem, shown the house of Simeon, the tomb of Rachel, the well for 
the waters of which David longed, the place of the nativity, the 
fountains of Solomon, the cave in which David cut off the skirt 
from the robe of Saul, and the wilderness of St. John the 
Baptist.” 



[Uu.m iii'iii. J 


Dr.oiin’g Dr. Olin, iu his recent travels, says, “ the dir st appearance of 
t escription. J3 L ^l\lehem is very striking. It is built upon a ridge of con- 
siderable elevation, which lias a rapid descent to the north and 
east. The width of the town is very inconsiderable, in some 
places hardly exceeding that of a single street. From the gate 
at the western extremity to the convent which occupies $ie 
eastern, the distance may be half a mile. The first patt oMbe 
way the street descends rapidly ; farther on, and especially 

the convent, it becomes tolerably level The envir^ris 

of Bethlehem are beautiful. The soil is fertile, but it is en- 
cumbered with rocks ; and the hills and valleys are covered to a 
considerable distance with figs, olives, pomegranates, and yine- 
yards. The deep valley on the northern side of the town, 
which is overlooked by the road leading to Jerusalem, presents 
a scene of beauty and luxuriance unrivalled, so far as I have 
yet seen, in Palestine. . * / This delicious spot may perhaps 
be taken as a specimen of the general appearance of the hill 
co^try in the prosperous days of the Jewish state, and 
ofwhat' it might once more become under the fostering care 
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of a good government, and of an industrious and civilized 

Tekoa was the native place of Amos (i. e. Theeoe in Josephus), 
whence the desert along thd coast of tho Lake Asphaltites was c;reat 
named. The whole of that tract, as far as the lied Sea, was an insert, 
uninterrupted waste in the time of Jerom (Comm, in Amos). 

“ Tanta est eremi vastitas qua usque ad Mare Rubrum Eersa- 
rumque et JEthiopum atque hidorum terminos dilatatur .” North- 
east of Tekoa, on tho shores of the lake, is Mcrjiik, the ancient 
Masada ; and north-west of Tekoa was the llerodeum, a splendid Mnwi<ia. 
town and fortress, built by Herod in memory of the victory 
which placed him on the throne (b.c. 37), GO stadia (7 £ miles) 
from Jerusalem (Jos. Ant. xiv. 25). It appears to have been 
previously called Bethulia. Bethsur (Beith sur, now Beit Bethulia 
Summar) and Bezek (Beit sani) were on the road from Tekoa 
to .Hebron (El Khalil), 22 miles south by east from Jerusalem 
(Eusebius) : Aristobulias lay three or four miles to the east of Aristobu- 
that road, llebron, originally called Kirjath-Arba, or the city l ^ ron 
of Arba, on account of a giant of that name (Josh. xiv. 15), and e ron ' 
by Mdses called Mamre, was situated among mountains, about 
20 miles south of Jerusalem, and at an equal distance north- 
east of Beersheba. It is still known as the nourishing town of 
Habroun, or El- Khalil, that is, “the friend of the beloved;” or, 
according to Mr. Eisk, the American missionary, Haled of 
Khaleel- lhih man, “ the beloved of the merciful.” It is one 
of the oldest cities in the world, and was built seven years 
before Zoan in Egypt (Numb. xiii. 22). Hebron is associated 
with some of the most interesting passages in sacred history — 
as the Valley of Esheol (Numb. xiii. 24, 25) ; the Vale of 
Hebron, once the residence of Jacob (Gen. xxxvii. 11) ; Abra- 
ham’s dwelling, and his family burying-placc (Gen. xiii. 18 ; 
xxiii. 2, 3, 19 ; xxv. 10). On the conquest of Canaan it was 
assigned to Caleb (Numb. xiii. 30 — 33), though finally a city of 
refuge, ^ and among the possessions of the priests (Josh. xx. 9; 
xxi, 0*13). It was the residence of David till Jerusalem was 
made ; the capital, and here he was anointed king (2 Sam. 
ii. 1-^11) ; but at the time of the revolt it was among the cities 
of Judah (2 Chron. xi. 10). It was the head quarters of Ab- 
solom’s rebellion (2 Sam. xv.), and here Abner was assassinated 
by «f<feb (2 Sam, iii. 27). Some have supposed that Zaeharias 
and Elizabeth lived there, and that it was the birth-place of 
John the Baptist. The plain and grove of Mamre was east, Mamre. 
and tho cave of Macpela south of Hebron ; and Debir or Ki- 
ryath Sephir four or five miles west b^south, to the north-west 
of which was Telaim. A small stream flow s into the Lake Teiaim. 
Asphaltites, nearly due east of Hebron, by a place now' called 
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’Ain jeddi', probably the ancient En-gadi or Engaddi Zoara 
(Tso’ar in Hebrew), anciently called Hazezon-Tamar (2 Chron. 
xx. 2), still marked by ruins, called Zo’ara 1 by the Arabs, a 
few miles north-west of the southern extremity of the lake 
(Journ. of Geog. Soc. ix. 277). Engedi (or Hazezon-Tamar) 
was a town 30 miles south-east of Jerusalem’, and .west of th$ 
southern extremity of the Dead Sea, over which its rocks and 
cliffs tower aloft. It is situated in a fertile district of palms 
and vineyards, to which it gives its name. The word signifies 
“ Fountain of the Kid and the present Arab designation of 
Ain Jidy, or Jeddi, has the same meaning. It is first mentioned 
before the destruction of Sodom, as inhabited* by Amorites. 
Zif and Karmel, a very few miles south-east of Hebron, still 
mark the places mentioned by those names in Scripture. The 
latter city is mentioned in the 1st Book of Samuel (xv. 2), in 
which Saul erected a trophy on his conquest of Amalek. This 
was the dwelling of Nabal, the husband of Abigail. Tt was 
situate on the south of the tribe of Judah, and is mentioned 
both by Jerome and Eusebius as the seat of a Roman garrison. 
The Lake Asphaltites, or Asphaltitis, according to Josephus, 

* was 580 stadia (72 £ miles) in length, and 150 stadia (1 8 ~ miles) 
in breadth; but Diodorus Siculus (Bib. Hist. xix. 98) reduces 
those measurements to 500 stadia (62 miles) one way, and 60 
stadia (8 miles) the other; and the nearest approximation 
obtained by recent travellers, which gives about 40 geographical 
miles from north to south, and 10 geographical miles in the 
broadest part from east to west, shows that Diodorus’s measure 
came nearest to the truth ; while Pliny, who w T rot%, nearly a 
century later, almost doubles the size of the lake each way. ft- 
w r as little visited by the Greeks and Romans, and therefore tin 
subject of many fables respecting the weight and destructive 
quality of its waters. If Zo’ara mark the site of the ancient 
Zoar, Sodom must have been in the part of the lake nearest, ‘ 
it, since Lot reached Zoar in the interval between the wj mfc 
and sunrise (Gen. xix. 15, 23), scarcely more than half airtBIP 
in that latitude (Cellar. Geogr. Ant. ii. 486, n.) 4 jBp 

On the w estern side of Judah, Baala dr Kirjath-jearim 
xv. 9), the city of the Gibeonitcs, was nine miles on the roaoto 
Lydda. Beth-shemesh was a city of Judah on the borders of 
Dan, 30 miles south-west of Jerusalem, and sometiines, called 
Irshemesh, where the ark was sent by the Philistines, when a 

1 This name was spelt Zoweirah in M. de Bertou, in the Arabic character 
given in his original paper, and it was thence inferred that it was not iden- 
ticaWith > So’ar, as the Arabs would spoil that word. Zoar, or Zoghar * 

in M. Jaubert’s MSS. of Idrlsi (i, 360), seems to be the place in 
‘Spistion, and it is probable that M. de Bert ou’s assistant, misspelt the name 
*fh>m that traveller’s incorrect pronunciation of it. * ’ V : ’ 
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number were swept off by pestilence for looking into it (1 Sam. 
vi. 12— 20). It was the scene of a terrible battle between 
Israel and Judah (2 Kings, xiv. 11 — 13). Bethshemesh, which 
was 12 miles on the way from Eleutheropolis to Nicopolis 
(Emmaus), was about midway between the latter place and 
Jerusalem, and three miles duo south of Emmaus was Timneh. Timneh, 
Eleutheropolis, a considerable town under the Christian empe- Eieuthero- 
rors, the history of which is obscure, was about 16 miles wrest- P° ,is * 
south-west of Jerusalem, and nearly the same distance due west 
of Bethlehem. (Jerom in Obad. v.) The Antonine Itinerary 
makes it 24 miles from Ascalon. Makkeda, where Joshua Makkeda. 
buried the fivcfkings alive in a cave (Josh. x. 16, 18), wras eight 
miles east of Eleutheropolis (Hieron. de Locis), west of Scho- 
choh, north of Achzib, and north-east of Libnah ; south-west of 
which, five or six miles, was Lachish, and two or three miles duo 
south of it was Ziklag. Ashtemoh, or Esthemo, in the moun- Ashtemoh, 
tainS of Judali, was about as far east of Ziklag. These places K*themo. 
were in the extensive district of Judah, called Dardm (Daro- p nrom oi 1 
mas), or the South. Gedor, or Gcderoth (Gedrus), was about o aromas, 
five miles north-west of Eleutheropolis. Jarmuth was four j Hrr ^ lth 
miles, and Eshtaol three miles nearly due north of that town. Eshtaol. * 
Moreshath, the birth-place of Micali, was about tw r o miles 
north-west by north of Eshtaol. Keilali (Ceila), or Eglon, and Moreshath. 
Gabatha, were near each other to the west of the road* from Ejjion. 
Jerusalem to Hebron, 11 or 12 miles south-west of that capital, y 1 *^ or 
Juttab, now Yattah, is very near Karmel (Carmelia) and Zif, a 
few miles south-east of Hebron. Beersheba, in the tribe of Hemheba> 
Simeon, s#ill retains its ancient name, and its ruins are found at 
about 27 miles south- w r est of Hebron. Beersheba, which signifies 
“well of the oath” (Gen. xxi. 31), was originally the name of a 
* well, near which Abraham, and after him Isaac, who was born 
thpW* Resided. It was 20 miles or upwards south of Hebron, 
at> |h Jjfeout hern extremity, of Canaaflh, and afterwards became a 
place of considerable importance. JN’ear the supposed site of it 
mdl^g travellers have found wells of water, and they have dis- 
covert the remains of an extensive* village. Robinson mentions 
tw<^rils,55rods distant from each other; onel2feet in diameter, 
and^lj fe - feet deep ; the other 5 feet in diameter, and 42 deep, 
siirwEded by drinking-troughsofstone, and containingexeellent 
waterc “ JJere, then,” he exclaims, “ is the place where the patri- 
archs 'lAhraham, Isaac, and Jacob dwelt ! Here Abraham dug, 
perhaps, this very well, and journeyed from hence with Isaac to 
Jdount Moriah to offer him up there in sacrifice. Prom this 
place Jlcob fled to Padan-ararr# after acquiring the birthright 
and blessing belonging to his brother ; and here, too, he sdferi- 
ficed to the Lord on setting off to meet his son Joseph in Egypt* 
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Beersbeba. Here Samuel made his sons judges ; and from hence Elijah 
wandered out into the southern desert, and sat down under a 
shrub of retem, just as our Arabs sat down under it every day 
and every night. Here was the border of Palestine Proper, 
which extended from Dan (on the extreme north) to Beer- 
slieba (Gen. xxi. 31; xxii. 19; xxvi. 23; xxviii. 10; xlvi. 1; 
1 Sam. viii. 2 ; 1 Kings, xix. 3; 2 Sam. xvii. 11). Over these 
smiling hills the flocks of the patriarchs once roved by thou- 
sands, where now we found only a few camels, asses, and 
Gerar. goats.” 1 Gerar, the southern boundary of the Canaanites 
(Gen. x. 19), 25 miles south of Eleutheropolis, and not far 
from Beersheba, on the confines of the deserts of Kadcsh and 
Shur (Gen. xx. 1), may probably he found nearly in 31° N. 
Eboda or mid 31° 20' 10., a tew miles north-cast of Eboda (El ’Abdeh). 

Arid.’ ’Arad, a city of the Amorites, on the southern border of Judea, 

;i <£)outiiern whose king opposed the passage of the Israelites, and took some 
|^ U “ da,y * them prisoners, for which it was destroyed (Judges, i. 16), 
T was four miles from Malatis, and 20 from Hebron. The southern 

limit of Judah is given by Joshua (xv. 2) from the southern 
shore of the Lake Asphaltitis, southwards by M aaleli Aerabbim, 
“the Ascent (’Akabah) of the Scorpions,” Acrabatene of the 
Greeks, to Zin, the desert so called, ascending on the south 
side to Kadesh Barnea, and onwards with a sweep to the point 
where the river of Egypt (Wadi-1-’ A rish ?) entered the Medi- 
terranean ; and this was likewise the southern boundary of 
Daromas (L)ardm.) 

The Jews were plainly not designed by the Almighty to be 
a maritime people ; nor till the time of llerod, perhaps, were 
they permanently possessed of any 
part of the coast south ofyMount 
Carmel. The original inh(iMmnts of 
the country, the Philistines, a peo- 
ple of cognate origin, ai^Bpeaking 
nearly the same language; retained 
possession of all the- principal 
towns on the coast, time of 

David and * Solomon, *^when they 
became tributary ; nor were 
entirely subdued till the tiif^TO 
Uzziah (2 Chron. xxvi. 6). TB/by 
were called Philistims by the Jfpfrs 
Philistines, (QvXurruip, in the Septuagint version) ; Allophyli, i. e . people 
Aiiopbyii of various tribes, or Gentiles; and Pal&stini, a name derived 

J &ably from Philistim, by the Greeks. They, with $fie 
ghtcnm, were descended from the Casluhim, children^bf 
1 Robinson’s Researches, YoL i. p, 302. 
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ITam, and at an early period expelled the Ilivites, descendants philistine*, 
of Canaan, from these tracts (Gen. ii. 23) ; they occupied the 
low lands along the Mediterranean, from the confines of Egypt 
to the northern boundary of J udah, and formed five confederate 
States, named from their chief cities, ’Azzah or Gaza (now Gaza. 
Ghazzah), which may be said to consist of three villages: 
that in the centre, being the castle, now in ruins, commands a 
very extensive view over the sea about a mile distant, and over 
the adjoining country, which being there fiat, and in some 
places covered with palm-groves, recalls the scenery peculiar to 
Egypt. Many fragments of marble give evidence of its former 
grandeur. Notwithstanding its productive soil and advan- 
tageous position, its population at the close of the last century 
was reduced to 2000 souls. Cotton cloths, and soap, were then 
its principal manufactures, and, being the place of transit 
between Egypt and Syria, a considerable traffic was maintained 
there by the transit of caravans. ’A ska! on (’Askalan), a »Askaion. 

“ fenced city,” and capital of the five Philistine lordships, w r as 
situated 12 miles south of Gaza, on the eastern shore of the 
Mediterranean, and 37 miles from Jerusalem. It was the 
birth-place of Herod the Great. Ashddd, called by the Greeks 
Azotus, lay on the Mediterranean, 15 or 20 miles north of 
Gaza, between Askalon and Ekron. It is built on the summit 
of a bill, and contained the temple of Dagon, in which the Philis- 
tines placed the ark. Ashddd (Esdiid) is now celebrated for its 
scorpions. Gath or Geth, and ’Ekron (Accaron in Josephus, Gath. 
Ant. v. 2). Gath, which was their capital, was included in the 
territory of Dan, and is celebrated as the birth-place of Goliath. 

It was thirty-two miles west from Jerusalem, and appears to 
have been revived at the time of the destruction of the first 
Temple (b.c. 588). It was probably not far from Ashdod and 
Ekron. 1 Ekron, at the northern extremity of the land of the Ekron. 
Philistines (Josh. xiii. 3), was also on the confines of Judah 
and Dan (1 Sam. vi. 17; Josh. xix. 43) : its site, it is supposed, 
is covered by the present village of Akri, four miles to the 
south of Kamleh, north-west of Gath, and north of Ashdod. 

Joshua assigned it to the tribe of Judah. The ark was sent 
thither by the Philistines after Dagon had fallen before it, and 
thence returned home. But the exact site of these places has 
not yet been satisfactorily ascertained. Jabna, or Jamnia j a bnaor 
(2 Chron. xxvi. 6), and Joppe (Yapho, now Yafa), were also 
considerable towns belonging to the Philistines, w'ell known to Yafa or 
the ancients, and still extant, the former under the name of Jalfa * 
Ebneh„ or Yebneh, the latter, as Jaffa (Yafa), the seaport, or 

1 Ekron has been strangely placed by Professor Berghaus a mile or two 
south-west of Azotus. 
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ratlier roadstead, of Jerusalem. G-ath Rimmon (Josh. xix. 45), 
by some erroneously supposed to be the capital of the Philis- 
tines, was in Jerom’s time a large town, 12 miles from Dios- 
polis (Lydda), on the . road to it from Eleutheropolis. Of the 
territory of the tribe of Simeon, which appears to have been to 
the west and south-west of Judah, little is said in Scripture, 
and less in other ancient writings. Raphia and Ehinocorura, 
or Rhinocolura (El ’Arish), to the south-east of Gaza, were 
not properly Syrian cities, though in the time of Josephus 
(Bel. Jud. in fine) the former was considered as the first place 
northwards beyond the boundary of Egypt. At an earlier 
period, the stream passing by Rhinocolura, which seems to 
have been “the river of Egypt,” was the common boundary of 
the Philistines and Egyptians (Josh. xv. 4). However, this 
stream is sometimes called Shihor (Josh. xiii. 3), a name given 
elsewhere to the Nile ; that word is, therefore, probably used 
as a significant epithet, and is translated “turbid” in the 
Vulgate. The vale of Sorek (Judg. xvi. 4) was probably to 
the cast of Eleutheropolis, near Eshcol, on the stream which 
joins that which passes through the Y r ale of Terebinths. “ The 
brook Besor” (1 Sam. xxx. 9) seems to have been the present 
AVYidi-serar, rising near due west of El-khalil (Hebron). 
Eshcol (Numb. xiii. 23) seems to have been about midway 
between Bethlehem and Makkedah. Cherith (1 Kings, xvii. 3) 
and its stream is supposed to bo the modern El Fozeiyeh 
joining the Jordan near the site of Zaretan (Judg. iii. 16). 
Zaretan, Zartanah or Zarthan, or Zcreda, or Zeredathah, or 
Zererath, was a town on the western hank of the Jordan, 
opposite to Shiloh, at which place the Israelites crossed over, 
when the waters were gathered into a heap on either sido. If"' 
was the birth-place of Jeroboam. 

IV. — TIIE COUNTRY EAST OF THE JORDAN, 

The whole tract East of the Jordan, from Anion (Mo’jeb) tS 
Argob, in the northern part of Bashan, vras anciently called 
Gilead, a name subsequently restricted to a particular part of it 
(Deut. iii. 12). From Aro,er (Ara’i'r) oil the Arnon, to the 
middle of Mount Gilead, as far as the Jabbok (Deut. iii. 16), 
the territory of Sihon, King of the Amorites, the whole was 

i assigned to Reuben and Gad ; the remainder of Mount Gilead 
and Bashan, the kingdom of 0 g, was given to the half tribe of 
Managseh. The mountainous country of the Ammonites was 
separated from Moab by the .river Amon, and/irom the 
Amorces by a stream now called Zerka MaTuy *$md its 

* ** Zerka May n, Burckkardt (Syria, p. 369). It signifies pure 

water. 
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northern boundary was the Jabbok (Jobachus, Joseph. Ant. 
ir. 5), which separated it from Bash an. The lower mountains jobachus!! 
on the west, and the valley of the Jordan, which probably 
formed the territory subsequently called Pcra>a by the Greeks, renea. 
were also occupied by the Amorites. The territory of the 
Ammonites, which had been “ given to the children of Lot ” Ammonites. 
(Dent. ii. 10), was never possessed by the Israelites. In later 
times, the territory of the latter, on the eastern side of the 
Jordan, reached northwards as far as Mount Hermon (now Mount 
Jebel esh-she'ikh, or Jebel eth-thclj), an offset of Antilibanus jVb r e”etn- 
north-east of the source of the Jordan. Under the Romans tiu ij. 
this part of Syria was subdivided into Panias, Iturjca, Gaulo- ^visions, 
nitis, Batamca, Auranitis, and Trachonitis. The first and 
westernmost derived its name from Paneas, a town on the 
coniines of Phomice and Galilee, and, therefore, sometimes 
assigned to each of those divisions. Near to it is the remark- 
able spring already mentioned, which was considered by the 
ancients as the source of the Jordan ; though that river, as a 
late traveller (M. do Bertou, Bulletin do la Soc. de Geogr. 

Sept. 1830, tom. xii. 139) has observed, seems rather to come 
from the foot of Mount Hermon, and to be the present Nalir 
el ITasbam. The town of Paneas was (jailed Cmsarea Philippi, Paneas. 
from Philip the Tetrarcli, who gave it that name in honour of phil?ppi" 
Augustus. Iturma derived its name from Itur or Jetur, son of ituraa. 
Ishinael (1 Giron, i. 31), and its inhabitants were, on the 
first establishment of the Israelites in Canaan, continually at 
war with their neighbours, the half tribe of Manassch (1 Cliron. 
v. 10). They were famous archers and genuine Arabs, dreaded 
on account of their predatory habits (Lucan, vii. 511 ; Cic. ii. ; 

Philip. 41) . They are little noticed by ancient writers, and 
the position of their country could not be easily conjectured, 
hut to r its present name Jeidur, an evident corruption of the 
Hebrew Yetur. The name of Gaulonilis is still preserved by Gauionitis. 
the Au#bs in the ■word Jaulan, or, as it is vulgarly pronounced, Joian. 
Jdlan^r Golan, which lies between the Lake of Tiberias and 
the extensive district of Hauran, the name of which, pro- Auranitis. 
served by the Arabs unaltered since the days of Ezekiel Hauran * 
(xMi’^fi, 18), is evidently the Auranitis of the Greeks. To 
the n#th-east, on the borders of the Desert, was Trachonitis Trachonitis, 
(now Ard el Lejd), bordering on the Arabian Desert. Batana>a, Mubin. 
the Bashan of Scripture, and the southernmost of these divi- Batanaa. 
sions, lay to the east of Galaaditis (Gilead), and between it Gilead, 
and Auranitis. Gilead seems to have been the mountainous 
tract between the Yarmuk of the Jews and Arabs, the Hieromax Hieromax. 
of the Greeks, and the Jabbok (Jobachus of Josephus, Ant. i. 

19), now the Zerka or Blue River. To the south of that 
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stream was the country of Reuben and Gad, the Pcraea of the 
Greeks (Jos. Bel. Jud. iii. 4), larger than Galilee, and extend- 
ing lengthwise from Machscrus, on the Bagiras (Zirka ma’in), 
near Mount Nebo, to Pella, 1 near the Jabbok ; breadthwise 
from the Jordan to Philadelphia. The ruggedness and height 
of its mountains rendered them unproductive ; but its valleys, 
and particularly that of the Jordan, enjoyed the warmth and 
produced the fruits of tropical climates. 

Under the Romans, and in the time of the Asmonean kings, 
there was a confederacy of ten cities, therefore called Decapods, 
which either enjoyed an independent sovereignty and formed a 
confederate republic, or possessed certain privileges in common. 
Pliny (v. IS) says that most writers named Damascus, Phila- 
delphia, Raphana- on the Arabian borders, Scythopolis, an- 
ciently called Ny sa, west of the Jordan, and capital of this 
confederacy, Gadara on the Hieromax, Hippus, Dium, Pella, 
Gerasa, and Canatha, as these ten cities. Of the remarkable 
places to the east of the Jordan, a few may here be mentioned. 
Canatha, the Kenath taken by Nobah, son of Manasseh 
(Numb. xxii. 42), has been supposed to be the modern 
Kuneitarah, but more probably Kanawat at the foot of Mount 
llaunin, as Kuneitarah (the little bridge) is a significant- term, 
and can hardly be a corruption of Kenath. Ashtaroth, the 
capital ofOg, is Mezarib; Edre'i (Josh. xii. 4), or Adraa, to 
the north-east of Mezarib, is still called Ed-da’arah 2 (Burck- 
hardt, ISyr. 237). Edrei was the place where Og, king of Bashan, 
was defeated by the Israelites, and his kingdom assigned 
to the half tribe of Manasseh. It was one of the chief cities 
of Bashan, and the ruins of it still remain under, the above 
name, 75 miles north of Bozrah. Seleucia was on the eastern 
side of the Palus Samachonitis (Bahr el Hauleh). Gaulon, or 
Golan (Josh. xxi. 27), whence the province took its name, is 
supposed to be at or near the present Theil, at the foot of the 
Tell Jemu’, about 15 miles east of Dalmanutha, on the Lake of 
Tiberias, and four or five miles north-west of Capitolias. Aere 
and Neve of the ancient Itineraries are probably replaced by 
the present ’Ereh (or ’Areh) and Nowa. Gamala, in the 
Lower Gaulanitis, may be traced three miles east of Kherbet 
Samerch (Hippos), on the south-east shore of the sea of 
Galilee; and six or seven miles south-east of Gamala was 
Gadara, now Omm Ke'is. Gadara was one of the ten cities 
called Decapolis : it was situated on the east of Jordan, near 

1 If Pella be rightly placed by Professor Berghaus, Persea extended 10 
miles to the north of the Jabbok. Colonel Leake places it at Beit or ras, 
24 or 25 miles north-east of M. Berghaus’s position. 

# s Not Draa, as in Col. Leake’s Map, in Burckhardt’s Syria; 
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the lake of Gennesaret, eight miles above the junction of tho 
brook Jormuk with the Jordan. Gergesa, or Geresa, was 
another city in the same neighbourhood. In the time of 
Josephus, Gadara was an important city, the metropolis of 
Pencil, but is now in ruins. Its name is TJin Keiss, the Mother 
of Kuins. It is believed that the demoniac of the gospel dwelt 
there upon \\ hom our Lord performed his miracle. 1 Bethsaida, netiwaida 
or Julias, seems to have been on the hill now called Tell or Julias 
Tellaiuyeh, to the north-east of the point where the Jordan 
enters the Lake of Tiberias. Gilead, in its widest sense, Mount 
corresponded with the modern Jcbcl ’Ajelun and Mo* rad; but GikJlul * 
perhaps a particular mountain south of the Jabbok, still called 
Jebel Jel’ad, is one of the mountains named Gilead in Scripture. 

This was probably Kamoth Gilead, and was considered as such Kamoth- 
by Eusebius. It is now venerated as the burial-place of the (iilml * 
prophet Osh a* (llosea?). Jabesh Gilead was north of the Jnbesh- 
Jabbok, six miles south-east of Pella, says Jerom; Thisbe, the xhistle. 
birth-place of Elijah, supposed by some to have been in this 
part of Galilee, was, according to the Book of Tobit (i. 2), 
near Kadesh, in the tribe of jNaphtali. Eusebius places it in 
Gilead, probably from a misinterpretation of the Hebrew 
(Belaud, Pahestina, p. 1035). At J crash the ruins of Gorasa jerash, 
are still very considerable. Abila, one of the towns of Decapolis, 
is still called Abil, eight or ten miles north-east of Omni Keis. Aj»ii.' 
Ilium is supposed to have stood on Tell Debanah, 10 or 12 IJSnah. 
miles north by east of Gerasa. Bostra, still called Bosra’, is JJjjstra, 
nearly in 25° N. and 36° 40' E. Amathus, now Amathah, was a mat bus, 
on the Wadi Bajib, or ’Ajelun, a few miles above the confluence Amathah. 
of the Jabbok and Jordan. In Pera>a, Both Nimra is replaced Hnth- 
by Kimrein, nearly opposite to Bethabara. Betliabara was a i^mbara. 
town on the east barik of Jordan, wliere there was a ford 
across the river, which explains the name “ house of passage.” 

It is distinguished as the place where John baptized, and is 
supposed to have been the spot where the Israelites crossed 
the river under the conduct of Joshua. The distance north- 
east of Jerusalem is about 30 miles. Sal ton is the present saiton. 
Szalt. Ja’ezer (Josh. xxi. 39) seems to be marked by Sir at the jaezer. 
source of the river so called, four or five miles east of ’Amman, Amman, 
the Babboth Ammon of Scripture, and Philadelphia of the Rabboth- 
Greeks. Babbatb, or Babba, was the capital city of the p^iadei- 
Ammonites, against which severe judgments were pronounced pbia. 
in several prophecies (Jer. xlix. 1 — 3; Ezek. xxi. 20; xxv. 5). 

The modern town (Amman) is situated about twenty miles 
south-east of Szalt, in the mountains of Gilead. The low r land 
near the Jordan was the field of Moab. El’al is the ancient Elealah. 

1 See Anderson’s Notes of a Visit to the Ruins of Gadara. 
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Elealah ; Ilesban, Heshbon; Ma’m, to the south-east of it, 
Baal Meon. Two peaks on the west of it, forming a defile 
leading to the Jordan, are Mount Peor (or Phegor) and Pisgali 
(or Phasga); Madebu, south-east of Ilesban, is the ancient 
Medaba; and the Jebel Attarus, on the southern side of the 
Zerka. Ma’m is the ancient Nebo, to the west of which are 
the reinaius of Macha?rus. . The numerous remains of antiquity 
still existing in this part of Syria, and the man} r ancient names 
still preserved by its inhabitants, who are, as they probably 
always were, of Nabatluean, i. e. Canaanite origin, and still 
speak the language of their forefathers, present a large field 
lor geographical and historical inquiry. 

V. — SYRIAN TOWNS, OUT OP PALESTINE, WHICH 
A EE EE FEKEKI) TO IN THE SCEIPTUEES. 


A few important towns, the names of which are of frequent 
occurrence in the Script nres, and within the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Palestine, deserve a passing notice. These are 
Sidon, Tyre, Zarophath, cities of Phoenicia, Baalbee, and 
Damascus, in Ccelo-Syria, and “ Tadmor in the Desert,” in 
Pal myrene. 

Pike nic i a. — Sidon is supposed to have been founded by the 
son of Canaan, and reached its height of glory in the time of 

T Joahua - 11 was si ' 

tuated on the sea 
'Nli shore, and belonged 
to the Phoenicians. 
The Sidonians sup- 
plied the first navi- 
gators in the old 
world, and their 
ships carried on an 
extensive traffic 
with the British 
isles, in tin and 
other commodities. 
They w ere a very 
ingenious people, 
and excelled in 
various manufactures, and in the working of metals, timber, and 
stone. They had colonies in Africa, and settlements in Europe. 

' The modem town of Sidon, now called Saida, is situated on 
arising ground, overhanging the sea. It is enclosed by a high 
* - Hified wall. The most remarkable object is the fortress, 
It on a rock in the harbour, and connected with the town 



[Ancient Ship.] 
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by a causeway on arches. It is Saracenic, and was erected by 
Emir Eakr ed Been. There are the remains of a more ancient 


castle on the north side, usually ascribed to Louis IX. The 
neighbourhood presents to the eye richly cultivated gardens, 
and beyond are the mountains of Lebanon, whose snows sup- 
ply a considerable stream, that hows into the bay. Tyre was Tyre, 
an important Phoenician city. It was situated on the sea- 
coast, and formed the capital of ancient Phoenicia. It was 
built by the Sidonians after their conquest by the Philistines 
of Askelon, and hence called in 


Scripture “ the daughter of Sidon.” • 
It had attained to great distinction 
in the time of David and Solomon. 
The latter was aided by Hiram, 
its sovereign, in the building of 
the Temple. It was always cele- 
brated for its manufactures ami 
commercial eminence. Its glory is 
vividly described by the prophet 
Ezekiel, but both he and Isaiah fore- 
saw its final ruin. Nebuchadnezzar 



first reduced it to subjection, and 1 >! J 

destroyed it, after a siege of thirteen years. The first city, or 
Old Tyre, was a little inland, but most of the inhabitants Old Tyre, 
during the blockade betook themselves to an island about half 
a mile from the shore, where they erected a strong city, which 
in fact soon equalled the first; and Nebuchadnezzar being New Tyre, 
unable to subdue the new city, it so increased and established 
itself as to outlive the Babylonian and Persian empires. It 
became, indeed, tributary to Babylon, who gave it kings ; 
but the final overthrow was reserved for Alexander the Great, 


who conquered the difficulties of its insular position by con- 
# strupting a moat to connect it with the main land. In doing 
this* he\ used the materials of the old city; thus fulfilling 
sacred predictions, “ They shall lay thy stones and timbers in 
the dust, in the midst of the waters. Thou slrnlt be no more ; 
thougbithou be sought for, yet shalt thou never be found 
again.”- (Ezek. xxvi. 12, 21.) After passing through various 
fortunes, .it fell under the Ottoman dominion in 1516. In its 
present ijiains it still exhibits massive remains. 

Near a capp about one-third of the way from Sidon to Tyre f® r r e ep t ^ 
was Sarepta or Sarephtlia (Tsarephath, now Sarfand), known sarfand.° r 
to the Greeks and Eomans for its wine, but to Jews and 
Christians on account of the stupendous miracle performed 
there by the prophet Elijah (I Kings, xvii. 9, 10). 
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Ccelo-Sybia. — The most remarkable cities of Coelo-Syria 
were Heliopolis, Abila, and Damascus. The first, which was 
the most northern and western town in that province, was said 
to be near the sources of the Orontes (Plin. Nat. Hist. v. 22). 
The magnificence of this much-frequented city of Baal, or the 
Sun (now Ba’lbik, which is probably a corruption of its ancient 
Syrian name), is still witnessed by the ruins of its great temple, 
so well represented in Mr. Wood’s splendid w T ork. It was a 
highly favoured colony under the Romans, and an Episcopal 
See under the Christian Emperors. Halfway between it and 
By bins w r as Aphaca, celebrated on account of the worship of 
Venus, whose grove, sanctuary, and temple w'ere destroyed by 



[Wall of Baalbec.-- La Borde. | 


Constantine, having been long an infamous school of debauchery 
(Eusebius, Vita Constant, iii. 55). Adjacent to it was a mar- 
vellous lake, in which nothing would sink (Seneca, Qiuest. Nat. 
iii. 2(>.) except what displeased the goddess. Abila (erroneously 
Abilla and Abella), the capital of the Tetrarchy of Lysanias 
(Luke, iii. 1), was half way betw een Heliopolis and Damascus. 
That ancient capital, the Darmeshek and Dammeshek of the 
Hebrews, and Dimeshk of the Arabs, was placed in a delightful 
valley, the Royal Defile or Damascene of the Greeks, (the 
Ghutah of the Arabs,) forming a sort of appendage to Ccelo- 
Syria, and connected with it by an opening in Antilibanus. 
“ Damascus,” said the Emperor Julian (Epist. xxiv.)*;“ truly 
deserves to be called the City of Jove, and the Eye Off the 
ifiiolc East; that sacred and greatest of cities, which the 
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beauty of its sanctuaries, the magnitude of its temples, the 
opportuneness of its seasons, the limpidness of its springs, the 
abundance of its rivers, and the fertility of its soil, surpasses 
all others.” Its principal river, the Chrysorrhoas, also called { livers of 
Bardines (Steph. Byzant. now Baradi), was almost all drawn 1)lllI,a8CU8 * 
off in canals to irrigate the surrounding tract (Strabo, xvi. 
p. 755). 



[PftmawuH.j 


Palmyrene. — To the south of Chalcidlce, and to the east of Palmyrene. 
Cyrrhestica, but separated from each by a broad belt of desert, 
was Palmyrene, or the territory of Palmyra, which under the Palmyra, 
care of its patriotic and enterprising sovereigns, Odenathus 
and Zenobia, acquired the opulence which its convenient 
position for the commerce betweeu Mesopotamia and Syria 
afiorded, and attained a degree of prosperity rarely exceeded, 
as its magnificent remains still attest. Its cultivable territory 
then, no doubt, greatly exceeded the bounds of the small Oasis 
which is now visited by travellers in Syria ; and for some 
yea^s before the defeat of Zenobia, its dominion comprehended 
a large part of Asia Minor. The Arab name Tedmur, differing 
in sound only from the Hebrew Tadmor, would afford a strong 
presumptive evidence that this was the city built by Solomon 
“ in the wilderness,” (2 Chron. viii. 4.) even if we had not the 
express testimony of Josephus (Antiquit. Jud. viii. 2) to that 
effect. Its north-eastern boundary was the Euphrates, at 
some distance from which was Besapha (Resafah of the Arabs), Resapha 
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ThfpS 8 ' S? d 011 its banks Sura (Surah) and Thapsacus, Thiphsah of the 
Aiupiiipoiia. Hebrews, Amphipohs of the later Greeks, and El De'ir (the 



Turmeda. 


Zeugma. 


[.Palmyra, or Tmltnor in the Desert.] 


Comeiit) of the Arabs. By the Syrians it was called Turmeda 
(Steplu Byzant. do Urbibus). The river, though there half a 
lime (four stadia) in breadth, is shallow enough to be at times 
fordable; and when forded by the infantry of the younger 
Cyrus, was not hve feet deep (Xenophtm, Anabas. if 4 16). 
Darius, however, made two bridges over it (Arrian i p 116) 
B was, according to Strabo, not less than 2000 stadia (250 
miles) from Zeugma (Birah or Birehjik), and it was the 
eastern extremity of Solomon’s dominions (1 Kings, iv. 24). 


MOUNTAINS. 
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PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF PALESTINE. 

I. — Mountains. 

Among the celebrated mountains of Palestine we may par- 
ticularly specify the Lebanon s, or the Libanus and Antilibanus, 
situated on the northern side. The L&anus or Lebanon con- 
sists of four ridges of mountains, rising one above another, of 
which the first and third are the most habitable and fertile ; 
the last is excessively cold, and covered with almost eternal snow. 
Libanus and Antilibanus are, in tact, two ridges ; the former 
name is applied to the western, the latter to the eastern. 
Between these ridges is Cade- Syria, or the Valley of Lebanon 
(Josh. xi. 17). 



, v Lebanon , from the Sea.] 

-V 

The parallelism of the two great chains of Syrian mountains 
from lihe southern bank of the Orontes, opposite Antioch, as 
far a#the Lake of Tiberias, which makes the interval between 
them a large valley or ddile, uvXuv, as the Greeks called it, 
caused that part of the country to be called Ccele-Syria 
r) kolX n Svpta, “ the hollow Syria,” a name applied differently 
by different writers, some extending it to tne whole of this 
valley or series of valleys ; others, and particularly Strabo, 
restricting it to the valley between Libanus and Antilibanus 
properly so called; each beginning at a small distance from the 
sea, and extending to the mountains on the borders of the 


Lebanon. 


Coelo-Syria. 
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Li banus. 


Lebanon. 
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make no distinction between the parallel chains, but call them 
Desert near Damascus. The Scriptures, it may be observed, 
both by the same name, Lebanon, pnb. 



I Summit ul Lebanon.) 


H Homo ot tl . ic eastcrn !l,ul north-eastern branches of Lebanon 

Slim?' 0 "' " el 'o denominated llermon, Sion, and Amana. Tlie cedars at 
Ainaiia. present are chiefly at the base of one mountain, about four 
hundred in number, and covering a space of three quarters of a 
mile in circumference. Those of the largest growth are twelve 
in number rising towards the summit. Some of them.are nearly 
a hundred feet high, and forty feet in girth. A different tempe- 
rature prevails in different parts ; whence the beautiful descrip- 
tion of the Arabian poets— “the Sannim bears winter on Ins 
bead, spring upon his shoulders, and autumn in his bosom, while 
summer lies sleeping at his feet.” The wine of Lebanon is still 
celebrated. Moses refers to that “ goodly land and Lebanon.” 
Gilead. Mount Gilead, or the mountains of Gilead, constitute a ■ 
ridge which rises sis miles south of the Jabbok, and extends five 
or sis miles from east to west. The modem name is Djclaud 
There was a tree in Gilead, the gum of which possessed me- 
dicinal properties, and hence called the balm of Gilead. Strabo 
refers to a field near Jericho which was full of such balsam 
trees. The fluid that issues, when the bark is cut, by drops 
coagulates, and has a pungent taste and odoriferous scent.’ 
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Gilboa is a ridge of mountains west of the plain of Jordan, Giiboa. 
and south-east of the plain of Esdraelon, memorable as the held 
of battle on which Said and his three sons fell. The present 
designation is Djebcl Gilbo. 

Herwon is a mountain branching off south-east from Anti- Herinon. 
Lebanon, and running between Damascus and the sea of 
Tiberias, called by the Sidouians Sirion, by the Amorites Shenir 
and Sison. Its present name is Jebel-es-Sheikh, and it is the 
loftiest of all the summits of Lebanon, being about 12,000 feet 
in height. Iiermon is covered on its summit with a crown of 
snow. Jerome says that its snow was formerly conveyed to 
Tyre and Si don, to be used in cooling liquors. It was once 
celebrated for a temple, much resorted to by the sons of super- 
stition. “ Whatever is lovely,” says a traveller, “ in mountain, . 
plain, marsh, and lake, is before the eye, and with surprising 
distinctness. * Old Jabel-es-Sheikh, like a venerable Turk, with 
his head wrapped in a snowy turban, sits yonder on his throne 
in the sky, surveying with imperturbable dignity the lair lands 
below ; and all around, east, west, north, south, mountain meets 
mountain to guard and gaze upon the lovely vale of Kuleh. 

What a constellation of venerable names ! Lebanon and J ler- 
mon, Bashan and Gilead, JVLoab and Judah, Samaria and Galilee ! 

There, too, is the vast plain of Cade-Syria, Upper and Lower, 
studded with trees, clothed with flocks, and dotted with Arab 
tents ; and there the charming lluleh, with its hundred streams, 
glittering like silver lace, on robes of green, and its thousand 
pools sparkling in the morning sun!” 

Mount Tabor , whose modern name is Djebcl Tur, is on the Tabor, 
northern border of the plain of Esdraelon, 50 miles north from 
Jerusalem, and six from Nazareth, and in shape resembles a 
cone with the apex cut off. The level area on the summit is a 
quarter of a mile in length, and the eighth of a mile in breadth, 
which seems, from the ruins, to have been once enclosed by a 
thick wall with bastions ; indeed, Polybius mentions a city 
once built upon it. J oseplius states its height to be 30 stadia 
or furldngs, but it is variously estimated by modern travellers 
from a 'thousand feet to three miles. Its declivities are covered 
to the very top with verdure, and clumps of trees, oaks, olives, 
and sycamores. 1 It is described by Dr. Wilson as “ standing 
apart in its own nobility, and, like nature’s own pyramid, not 
' commemorative of death, but instinct with life, and clothed 
with luxuriant verdure to its very summits. The prospect 
from the top is described as of the most enchanting kind. The 
Mediterranean, the plains of Esdraelon and Galilee, Carmel, 

1 “A person can walk round the whole grove in twenty minutes.*’ — 

Dr. Wilson. 
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the heights of Samaria and Grilboa, the sea of Tiberias, and 
the peaks of Lebanon, are all in view. Its greatest glory, 
however, is derived from its having been, as is generally believed, 
the mount of the Saviour’s transfiguration. But it has been 
alleged, that “ not only is there no authority for believing Tabor 
to be the spot, but it lias been proved that both before, during, 
and after Christ’s time, the top of the hill was occupied by a 
town and a Roman garrison, and therefore had neither the 
requisite space nor seclusion which Jesus enjoyed on “a high 
mountain apart” (Bib. Cyclop, edited by Dr. Eadie). We 
own ourselves very unwilling to abandon this delightful tra- 
dition, nor does it seem necessary ; for, granting what is alleged 
respecting a town, it is not said in the sacred narrative that 
Christ’s transfiguration took place on the summit; and a moun- 
tain so richly covered with shady woods might surely afibrd an 
ample opportunity for the glorious manifestation described. 
We are inclined, therefore, on many accounts, to pay a deference 
to this hoary tradition. 

Mount Carmel is situated on the coast, and extends eastward 
to tho plain of Jezrcel, and to Ciesarea on the south. Its 



[Mount Carmel.] * 

height, according to Schubert, is 1300 feet. A city has like- 
wise been built upon it. It is in shape a flattened cone, and 
is the most beautiful mountain in Palestine, rising about 1500 
or 2000 feet above the sea coast. The name it has obtained 
Seems derived from its fertility, the word in Hebrew signifying 
the vine of God, and is generally used in Scripture to denote! 
any very fruitful spot. As the residence of the prophet Elijah, 
who is believed to have dwelt in one of its caves, it lias acquired". 
,p&t celebrity. . % 




apparently, as seen from the west, three summits extending 
from north to south: from the central part our Saviour 
ascended. The one towards the north is the most lofty, and is 
usually called the mount of Galilee ; the other towards the 
south of the middle ridge is called the mount of Corruption or 
Offence, a name derived from Solomon having erected temples 
upon it to the Ammonitish and Moabitish gods, out of com- 
plaisance to his strange wives, which the people justly regarded 
as a defilement. 

Mount Calvary , or Golgotha, stood anciently within the walls Calvary, 
of the metropolis, and was appropriated as the spot for the 
execution of criminals. It was, in fact, not properly a moun- 
tain, nor even a hill, but a small elevation or rising ground. 

Mount Moriah , on which the temple was built, stood in a Moriah, 
sduth-eastern direction from Calvary, and is thought to have 
J&een the place where Abraham went to sacrifice Isaac, his 
^beloved son. 

* Mount Gihon was west of the city, and nearer Calvary. In Gihon. 

f his place Solomon was anointed king by the prophet Nathan 
nd the high priest Zadock. 

Besides these, were Fbal, Gerizzim , Sion , the mountains of Ebai, 
the Desert in the south, the mountains of Ephraim and of the g i e 0 r ^ zim ’ 
Philistines in the west, and the central cluster spoken of in 
Scripture as the mountains of Judea. 

Mount Hor is situated about half way between the Dead and Hor 
the Bed Seas, on the borders of Idumaea. It is now called 
[b. a.] z 
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Mount Hor. Jebel Ilaroun or Aaron’s Mount, as the place of Aaron’s burial, 
whose tomb is pointed out on the summit. It rises abor^ the 
other mountains of vSeir. “ The chain of Idumean mountains 
which form the western shore of the Dead Sea, seems to run 
onto the southward, though losing considerably in their height; 
they appear from this point of view barren and desolate. Below 







them is spread out a white sandy plain, seamed with the beds 
ol occasional torrents, and presenting much the same features 
as the most desert parts of the G-hor. Wlicre this desert ex- 
panse approaches the toot of Mount llor, there arise out of it, 
like islands, several lower peaks and ridges of a purple colour, 
probably composed of the same kind of sandstone as that of 
Mount ilor itself, which, variegated as it is in its hues, presents 
in the distance one uniform mass of dark purple. Towards the 
Egyptian side, there is an expanse of country without feature, 
the limits of which are lost in the distance. The lofty district 
which we had quitted in our descent to Wady Mousa, shuts in 
D|e prospect on the south-east side ; but there is no part of the 
landscape which the eye wanders over with more curiosity and 
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delight than the crags of Mount Hor itself, which stand up on 
every side in the most rugged and fantastic forms ; sometimes 
strangely piled one on the other, and sometimes as strangely 
yawning in clefts of a frightful depth. 1 ” 

A north-eastern branch of Lebanon is also called Mount 
Hor, and was part of the boundary of the land of Israel on the 
north. 

The term Mount Seir, or Mountains of Seir, was applied in- Mountain! 
definitely to that range of mountains which extends from the ot Scir - 
southern extremity of the Dead Sea to the Gulph of Akaba, 
and is now called Djebel Skera and Hasma. ft forms one of 
the natural divisions of the country. The valley, or Glior, 
extending in the same direction, is supposed to have formed the 
continual valley of the Jordan before its waters were lost in 
the Dead Sea. The mountains in question rise abruptly from 
this valley. The plain to the east is more elevated than the 
level ol* the Ghor on the west, which diminishes the apparent 
elevation of the hills. On the south the plain terminates in a 
steep rocky descent, at the base of which begins the desert of 
Ned-jed. To a part of this upper plain, and the mountains 
which constitute its western limits, Lurch hardt thinks they 
anciently applied the name of Arabia Petrsoa ; extending the 
denomination, however, so as to include the eastern plain with 
the mountains which form the eastern boundary of Palestine, 
northward to the river Jabbok. “ The land of Seir” of the 
patriarchal times was immediately to the east and south of the 
Dead Sea. Mount llor, as wc have intimated, is one of the 
summits of Seir. 

The following is a concise catalogue, from Cruden, of the catalogue 
principal mountains mentioned in Scripture : — principal 

Mount Seir, in Idumea. Gen. xiv. 0. mountains. 

Mount Horeb, near to Sinai in Arabia Petrsoa. Deut. i. 2. 

Mount Sinai, in Arabia Petr a 1 a. Deut. xxxiii. 2. 

Mount Hor, in Idumaea. Numb. xx. 22. 

Mount Gilboa, to the south of the valley of Israel. 2 Sam. 
i. 21. 

Mount Nebo, part of tho mountains of Abarim. Numb, 
xxxii. 3. 

Mount Tabor, in the lower Galilee, to the north of the great 
plain. Judges, iv. 6. 

The mountain of Engedi, near the Dead Sea. Josh. xv. 62. 

Mount Libanus, which separates Syria from Palestine. 

Deut. iii. 25. 

Mount Calvary, whereon Jesus Christ was crucified, north- 
west from Jerusalem. Luke, xxiii. 33. 

1 Irby and Mangles’ Travels, p. 134. 
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Mount Gerizim, whereon was afterwards the temple of the 
Samaritans. Judges, ix. 7. 

Mount Ebal, near Gerizim. Josh. viii. 20. 

Mount Gilead, beyond Jordan. Gen. xxxi. 21, and xxiii. 25. 

Mount Amalek, in the tribe of Ephraim. Judg. xii. 15. 

Mount Moriah, where the temple was built. 2 Chron. iii. 1. 

Mount of Paran, in Arabia Petnea. Gen. xiv. 6 ; Deut. i. 1. 

Mount Giiash, in the tribe of Ephraim. Josh. xxiv. 30. 

The Mount of Olives, which stood to the east of Jerusalem, 
and was parted from the city only by the brook Kidron and the 
valley of Jehoshaphat. 1 

Mount Pisgah, beyond Jordan, in the country of Moab. 
Numb. xxi. 20; Deut. xxxiv. 1. 

Mount Dermou, beyond Jordan. Josh. xi. 3. 

Mount Carmel, near the Mediterranean Sea, between Dora 
and Ptolemais. Josh. xix. 26. 



[Mount Sinai- ] 


1 A more extended notice of Oliret has appeared on page 337. 
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II. W ILDERNESSES, DESERTS, AN1) PLAINS. 

In the Scriptures we find frequent mention of wildernesses wilder- 
and deserts. Of these there were two kinds : namely, plains of 
barren sand, where scarcely the most scanty herbage is to be 
found, and mountainous tracts of country, thinly inhabited, 
pervaded frequently by a considerable growth of vegetable 
productions, with supplies of water, and adapted to the pas- 
turing of cattle. Such were the wildernesses of Judah and of 
Judina, where John lived and preached. One of the dreariest 
of these lay between the Mount of Olives and the Plains of 
Jericho, which for its numerous robberies was called “the 
Bloody way.” 

The principal tracts comprehended in these designations 
were, the wildernesses of Jericho, Judah, Engedi, Ziphmaou, 
Beer-sheba, Tekoa, Gibeon, and Bethaven. 

Between the central ridge of mountains and the valley of the 
Jordan there is a desert a hundred miles in length, and from 
fifteen to twenty in breadth. It abouuds in naked limestone 
hills, separated from each other by deep winding valleys and 
narrow stony gullies. The southern portion especially is rent 
in every direction by ravines, opening to view tremendous 
gorges along the eastern part of the desert, bounded by high 
precipitous walls. Excepting a few olives and pomegranates 
in the neighbourhood of Jericho, a village in the valley of 
Jordan, and a few shrubs here and there, with small patches of 
green along the western shore of the Dead Sea, the whole 
district presents a scene of desolation. 

The mountains on the w^est slope down to a plain, which Plains, 
forms a narrow 7 tract of country to the sea. In some parts it 
is slightly undulating, and is occasionally interrupted on the 
edast by promontories. On the south it spreads into a wide 
jjlain, comprising the wiiole land of the Philistines, and the 
western part of Juchea, and is sometimes called, by way of 
distinction and eminence, the Plain. It terminates at the 
^mountains of Lebanon. The soil is singularly fertile, particu- 
larly Sharon, lying between Caesarea and Joppa, and is much 
celebrated by the poets and prophets of Judah, though now 
neglected. The central chain of mountains on the north is 
intercepted by the great plain of Esdraelon, south of the 
parallel of the lower extremity of the sea of Galilee. Near the 
Mediterranean it spreads east south-east into a fertile valley, 
with an irregular base on the east, formed by the mountains of 
Gilboa, Hermon, and Tabor, between which it sends off three 
branches to the valley of the Jordan. This plain is about 
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twenty-four miles long, and ten or twelve broad. In Scripture 
it is called tlie valley of Jezroel, and the plain of Meggiddo. It 
is full of historical associations, both ancient and modern, and, 
from the days of Deborah, has been the battle-ground of 
Assyrians and Persians, Jew's and Gen tiles, Crusaders and 
Saracens, Turks, Arabs, and Pranks. To the north is a broken 
and hilly country, from w hich arise the mountains of Lebanon, 
at the height of ten or twelve thousand feet. 


III. Eivers, Lakes, and Wadys. 

The Jordan . — The principal river of the Holy Hind is the 
Jordan , the other streams being scarcely worthy of such 
a term. The primary source of this river is a fountain 
just above llasbciya, twenty miles above Bainas or Civsarea 
Philippi, and the ancient idolatrous city of Dan. It divides 
Judea; its course is chiefly southward by west. After 
proceeding a few miles it runs through the Samochonifco 
lake, then enters on the north side of the sea of Tiberias, 
and issues again near the city on the south side, and at 
length Jails into the lake Asphaltites. It is deep, its waiters 
turbid, and its general course is rapid. Pormerly it was said 
to be subject to overflowings about the time of the early 
harvest, or soon after Paster, owing probably to the rains and 
the melting of the snow's ; but the moderns affirm that this 
appearance has ceased. The plains on each side are in some 
places exceedingly beautiful; but from the sea of Tiberias, as 
far as tlie lake Asphaltites, or Dead Sea, it is dry and barren, 
the beat being often intense. 

►f Until within a few years there w'ere only two instances of 
Europeans having traversed the entire valley of the Jordan : 
namely, that of St. Wilibald, iirst bishop of Aichstadt, who 
went as a pilgrim in the seventh century; and that of 
Baldw in I. king of Jerusalem, who was accompanied in his 
journey by a small body of knights,- during the period of the 
crusades. So late as 1800, the immediate neighbourhood of 
the southern extremity of the Dead Sea remained utterly 
unknown. Burekhardt disclosed the districts of Edom and 
Sinai in 1812. Ulrich Jasper Seetzen, in 1806, discovered the 
true sources of the Jordan, the eastern districts of its valley, 
and the whole eastern coast-line of the Dead Sea, penetrating 
towards the southern end of that sea or lake into the salt 
valley of Zoar, and reaching the boundary of the Brook of 

1 pillows, or Sared, w hich was once forded by Moses with the 
children of Israel, when proceeding from Mount Sinai, near 
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the Bed to the Dead Sea, where he first stood on Moabitish 
ground. Seetzen could only effect his purpose under the seetzen. 
protection of several independent chieftains of the Bedouin 
robbers who had partaken of bread and salt with him in their 
tents, and were consequently bound to afford him defence. 

He was only able to gain his point by proceeding on foot, in a 
tattered garment, with a beggar’s staff in his hand, divesting 
himself of valuables of every kind, and carrying a skin of 
flour or water for his subsistence. He advanced upon his 
former steps in a second journey in 1807, and hesitated not to 
be alone for weeks in the most dreary wildernesses. This 
adventurous traveller at length was sacrificed by some mur- 
derous and unknown hand while exploring Southern Arabia. 



[Source of the Jordan. — Lynch.} 


The British Board of Ordnance engaged Lieut. Symonds, R.N. Symonds. 
in 1841, tgp undertake a triangulation and determining of the 
levels of the lake of Tiberias, and the course of the Jordan 
down to the Dead Sea, and to sound its depths. In 1847, the 
actual navigation of the river was undertaken by Lieutenant 
Molyneux, At first his success w as but partial. During Molyneux. 
eight days, and within the distance of about thirty leagues, he 
had to struggle against the rocks, shoals, and rapids, which 
were all but impracticable, as well as the Bedouins haunting 
the banks. From these he escaped by night, and by a quick 
retreat, to the oasis of Jericho. In a few days,, however, ho 
collected fresh forces, and in September embarked once more, 
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and entered the Dead Sea, on whose fearful waves he was 
tossed by a violent gale for two days; but reaching the 
northern shore, whence he had set out a short time before, ho 
sunk under fatigue and exhaustion. 

Lynch and One year afterwards the third expedition was undertaken, and 
Dale ’ conducted with admirable success, by the American government ; 

a vessel having been fitted out for the purpose, and placed under 
the command and scientific direction of Lieutenants Lynch and 
Dale, to whom we are indebted for very valuable and complete 
information respecting the Jordan, the Dead Sea, and their 
respective vicinities. Desides this we have a very detailed 
account of the Jordan, in its several sources and progress, by 
Thompson. Mr. Thompson, an American missionary, which will prove 
interesting to the reader. “The original source is a large 
fountain just above llasbeiya, 20 miles above Banias or Caesarea 
Philippi, and the ancient eity of Dan, where again are large 
fountains regarded as the head waters of the Jordan. The 
fountain (llasbeiya) lies nearly north-west from the town, and 
boils up from the bottom of a shallow pool some eight or ten 
rods in circumference. The water is immediately turned, by a 
strong stone dam, into a wide mill-race. This is undoubtedly 
the most distant fountain, and therefore the true source of the 
Jordan. It at once, even in a dry season, forms a consider- 
able stream : it meanders, for the first three miles, through a 
narrow hut very lovely and highly cultivated valley ; its margin 
is protected and adorned with the green fringe and dense shade 
of the sycamore, button, and willow trees, while innumerable 
fish sport in its cool and crystal bosom. ' 

“It then sinks rapidly down a constantly deepening gorge 
of dark basalt for about six miles, when it reaches the level of 
the great volcanic plain extending to the marsh above the 
The Huleh. Huleh. Thus far the direction is nearly south ; but it now 
bears a little westward, and, in eight or ten miles, falls into the 
* marsh about midway between the eastern and western moun- 
tains. Pursuing a southern direction through the middle of 
the marsh for about ten miles, it enters the lake Huleh not far 
from its north-west corner, having been immensely enlarged 
by the waters from the great fountains of Banias, Tell El-Kady, 
El Mellahah, Derakit or Belat, and innumerable other 
springs. 

“ The distance from the fountain of Hasbany to the lake 
cannot be less than 25 miles, and nearly in a straight direc- 
tion. The Huleh may be eight miles long; and the river, after 
it issues from the lake, preserves the same southerly course, 

e it falls into the sea of Tiberias. The great fountain of 
any, therefore, has an indisputable title to stand atthe 
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head of the springs, and fountains, and lakes of this very cele- 
brated and most sacred river. 

“ The second source of the Jordan is the fountain of Tell Teij-ei 
El-Kady, 16 or 18 miles south of the fountain of Hasbany. 111 y ‘ 
This is at the head of the great marsh north of the Huleh, two 
or three miles west of Bauias or Paneas, the ancient city of 
Cicsarea Philippi. The Tell itself marks the site of the more 
ancient city of Dan, recognised as the northern limit of 
Palestine in the proverbial expression 4 from Dan to Beer- 
shcba/ and yet more notorious as the principal seat of the 
idolatrous worship of the Jew's. 

“ The Tell (or hill) is elevated about forty or fifty feet, and 
its figure is circular, or rather oval, being longest from east to 
west. One part of it is covered with oak-trees, and another 
part with thick brush- wood and briars. It is evidently an 
extinct crater, about half a mile in circumference. 

“ On the south-western side the wall of this crater has 
been partly carried away by the action of the great fountain, 
which gushes out all at once a beautiful river of delicious 
water, several times larger than the stream at Bauias. 

“ The fountain in reality first appears in the centre of the 
crater. The great body of water, however, glides underneath 
the lava boulders, and rushes out at the bottom of the Tell on 
the west. But a considerable stream rises to the surface 
within the crater, and is conducted over its south- western 
margin, and drives a couple of fiouring-mills, which are over- 
shadowed by some magnificent oak-trees, and almost buried 
beneath the luxuriant vegetation of the place. 

; The two streams unite below the mills, forming a river 40 
or 50 feet wide, which pushes very rapidly down into the 
marsh of the Huleh. There w r ere a multitude of turtles 
sunning themselves on the rocks around. 

“The miller, with whom I happened to be acquainted, 
pointed > out to me a clump of trees, about throe miles to the 
south-^est, where, he assured me, the stream from Bauias 
unites with this from the Tell. This junction is in the marsh, 
a short distance to the north of a huge mound, very similar to 
the Tell El-Kady, and which, in all probability, is also an 
extinct crater. 

< “ My informant had often been there, and I understood 
him to say that the river, after the junction, flowed along on 
the north of the mound, until it fell into the Hasbany, which I Hasbany. 
have before mentioned, as the main stream of the Jordan. I 
thought also that I could trace the course which he pointed 
out, through the tall reeds of the marsh, down to the point 
where these two main streams come together. 
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“ The fountain of Banins is nearly as large as that of Tell 
El-Kady, and gushes out in a full stream from the base of a 
mountain in the ruins of Cresarea Philippi. Several large 
fountains discharge their waters on the western side of lake 
llnlch into the lake and river above.” 

Lieutenant Lynch has supplied other important particulars. 
The general course of the river is south, meandering 200 miles, 
but in a direct line only about GO, to the Dead Sea. Its waters 
are sometimes turbid, sometimes clear, its flow quick, six or 



( Valley of the Jordan. 1 


eight feet in depth, hut at certain seasons fordable, in some 
places. It luis, moreover, 27 considerable rapids. The channel 
is deeply embedded in opposite terraces, running nearly 
parallel, at the distance of from three to five miles, presenting 
sometimes precipitous banks, forming the commencement of 
conical hills and rocks, which rise irregularly and in confusion. 
Between these the river rushes through endless contortions, as 
if struggling to get free from it s appointed limits. It proceeds 
more slowly towards the end of its course, but turns and 
twists towards every point of the compass within a short 
distance. 

“ The sacred river ! Its banks fringed with perpetual ver- 
dure, winding in a thousand graceful mazes ; its pathway 
^cheered with songs of birds, and its own clear voice of gushing 
minstrelsy ; its course a bright line in this cheerless waste. 
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Yet, beautiful as it is, it is only rendered so by contrast 
with the harsh, dry, calcined earth around. The salt-sown 
desert!” 

“ The Jordan,” says. Professor Hitter, 1 “ is far from being, 
like other rivers, the quickening artery of the country through 
which it flows : it has neither become the first mover of the 
operations of the people dwelling near it, nor does it, like our 
European rivers, dispense blessings in being the great line of 
settlement, commerce, and civilisation. Here everything was 
to be different/ Nevertheless, the low level of the valley of the 
Jordan constitutes the great feature in the physiognomy of 
the land, giving the country of Palestine quite a character of 
its own. Eor this Jordan is a river like no other upon earth : 
it is unique in its kind : an inland river, having no mouth 
towards the sea, absorbed in the deepest chasm of the old 
world, at a great depth below the level of the ocean, accom- 
panying the longitudinal line of the Syrian mountain tract, — 
— nay, running perfectly parallel with the neighbouring coast 
of the Mediterranean, bending nowhere towards it, as all 
other rivers do towards their respective seas; whereas the 
Orontes, running in an opposite direction to the north, has 
broken through the Syrian mountain chains towards the Medi- 
terranean, near Antioch. Without having turned towards 
that sea through the shortest transversal valley at its southern 
extremity, it suddenly disappears, leaving the continuation of 
its longitudinal valley towards the Bed Sea to lie dry. Issuing 
from the tops and caves of Mount Lebanon, it forms three 
lakes of different dimensions on the terraced steps of its valley 
that have been but partially drained — namely, lake Merom, the 
lake of Galilee, and the Dead Sea ! 

“Thus its mixed hydrographic system has remained sta- 
tionary at a low stage of development towards the condition of 
a raver that dispenses blessings of all kinds. Its valley not 
having completed a formation adapted for profitable settlement, 
and being but a singular temporary crevice between rocky 
cliffs or receding slopes, through which its waters alternately 
£Ush impetuously and become stagnant, it has not arrived 
at the continuous, equable, regular course of our European 
rivers.” 

The Bend Sea y called also the East Sea, the Sea of the Plain, 
the Sea of Lot, and Asphaltites, is about 40 or 50 miles long, 
varying with the season as the quantity of water is discharged 
into it, and from six to eight miles wide. By a projection 
from the eastern shore on the south, it is contracted into two 

1 Lect. before the Scientific Union of Berlin, by Ur. Carl Bitter, Pro- 
fessor of Geography in the University of Berlin. 
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miles of breadth. South of this the water is shallow, and in 
the middle of summer is left a marsh. The whole valley of the 
Jordan is many feet below the Caspian or Mediterranean sea. 
In the basin of the Dead Sea it reaches the lowest level, which 
is 1382 feet below the Mediterranean, and 1410 below the 
level of the lied Sea. It has no outlet. The waters south of 
the Dead Sea llow northward into it from some distance, which, 
shows that the sea occupied its present bed before the destruc- 
tion of Sodom and Gomorrah, unless the entir^ surface of the 
country has been changed by volcanic action, which appearances 
render probable. The shores on the cast side are formed by 
perpendicular cliffs, rising into ragged splintered points, some- 
times receding a little from the sea, and at other times jutting 
into it, and varying in height from 1(500 to 2800 feet. The 
western shore preserves a general outline of about 400 feet 
lower. The evaporation is excessively great in summer, from the 
intensity ol* the heat in so confined a basin, and the waters are 
extremely saline, and pervaded by various infusions bitter and 
nauseous. No living thing is found in them, though no deadly 
miasma arises, as was formerly supposed. The water is trans- 
parent, of a dull green colour, and very dense and buoyant. 
The specific gravity of the water is found to be 12 1 1, — a 
degree of density unknown in any other, the specific gravity of 
fresh water being 1000; and it holds in solution the following 
proportions of salt to 100 grains of w ater : — 

Muriate of Lime . . . 3 920 grams 

„ „ Magnesia . . 10*24G „ 

„ „ Soda . . . 10*300 „ 

Sulphate of Lime . . . 0*054 „ 


24*580 

jf The attempt to navigate this sea proved fatal to the Irish 
traveller, Costigan, in 1835, and to Lieutenant Molyneux in 
1847 ; but Lieutenant Lynch has since succeeded. From him 
w r e subjoin some interesting particulars : — “ At 3.25 (April 18, 
1 848) passed by the extreme western point where the river 
(Jordan) is 180 yards wide, and three feet deep, and entered 

upon the Dead Sea We endeavoured to steer a little to 

the north of west, to make a true w r est course, and threw the 
patent log overboard to measure the distance ; but the wind 
rose so rapidly that the boats could not keep to wind, and w r e 
were obliged to haul the log in. The sea continued to rise 
, wiSli the increasing wind, which gradually freshened to a gale, 
; «>ind presented an agitated surface of foaming brine ; the spray, 
^aporating as it fell, left incrustrations of salt upon our clothes, 
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our hands, and faces ; and, while it conveyed a prickly sensation Lietit. 
wherever it touched the skin, was, above all, exceedingly ^ratfve : 
painful to the eyes. The boats, heavily laden, struggled The sea- 
sluggislily at first ; but when the wind freshened in its fierce- 1>urty ‘ 
ness, from the density of the water, it seemed as if their bows 
were encountering the sledge-hammers of the Titans, instead 
of the opposing waves of an angry sea. * * * 

“ At times it seemed as if* the Dread Almighty frowned upon 
our efforts to navigate a sea, the creation of his wrath. There 
is a tradition among the Arabs that no one can venture upon 
this sea and live. Kepeatedly the fates of Costigan and 
IVlolyneux had been cited to deter us. The first one spent a 
few days ; the last, about twenty hours, and returned to the 
place from whence lie had embarked, without landing upon its 
shores. One was found dying upon the shore; the other 
expired in November last, immediately after his return, of 
fever contracted upon its waters. But although the sea had 
assumed a threatening aspect, and the fretted mountains, sharp 
and incinerated, loomed terrific on either side 4 , and salt and 
ashes mingled with its sands, aud fetid sulphurous springs 
trickled down its ravines, we did not despair: awe-struck, bub 
not terrified ; fearing the worst, yet hoping for the best, we 
prepared to spend a dreary night upon the dreariest waste we 
had ever seen. At 5.58 the wind instantaneously abated, and 
with it the sea as rapidly fell ; the water, from its ponderous 
quality, settling as soon as the agitating cause had ceased to 
act. Within twenty minutes from the time we bore away from 
a sea which threatened to engulph us, we were pulling away at 
a rapid rate over a placid sheet of water that scarcely rippled 
beneath us ; and a rain-cloud, which had enveloped the sterile 
mountains of the Arabian shore, lifted up, and left their rugged 
outlines basking in the light of the setting sun. 

, “ The northern shore is an extensive mud- flat, with a sandy 
plaiiiibeyond, and is the very type of desolation ; branches and 
trunks of trees lay scattered in every direction, some charred and 
bla^ened as by fire ; others w hite with an incrustation of salt. 

. / . . . The north-western shore is ail uumixed bed of gravel, 
coming in a gradual slope from the mountains to the sea. The 
eastern coast is a rugged line of mountains, bare of all vegeta- 
tion — a continuation of the Hauran range, coming from the 
north, and extending south beyond the scope of vision, throw- 
ing out three marked and seemingly equidistant promontories 
from its south-eastern extremity. 

“ The shore party stated, that, after leaving the green banks The shore 
of the Jordan, they passed over a sandy tract of damp ravines, party * 
where it w*as difficult for the camels to march without slipping. 
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Shore of the Ascending a slight elevation, they traversed a plain encrusted 
Dead Sea. w ith salt, and scarcely covered with sour and saline bushes, 
some dead and withered, and snapping at the slightest touch 



[Shore of the IJe.ul Sea.— Lynch.] 


given them in passing. They noticed many cavernous excava- 
tions in the hill-sides, the dwelling-places of Israelites, of early 
Christians, and of hermits, during the time of the Crusades. 
They at length reached a sloping dark-brown sand, forming the 
beach of the Dead Sea, and followed it to El-Eeshkha. Our 
Arabs feared wild beasts, but there is nothing for one to live 
on in these union anted solitudes. The frogs alone bore vocal 
testimony of their existence.” 

Usdum, On the southern side is the salt mountain of Usdum (Sodom), 
Sodom. rugged and worn, which Dr. Koliinson has described as a 
ridge, varying from 100 to 150 feet in height, covered with 
layers of chalky limestone or marl, so as to present chiefly the 
appearance of common earth or rock ; yet the mass of salt very 
often breaks out, and appears on the sides in precipices 40 or 
50 feet high, and several hundred feet in length, pure crystal- 
lized fossil salt. “ The very stones beneath our feet were pure 
salt. This continued to be the character of the mountain 
throughout its whole length, a distance of live geographical 
, miles.” 

Pillar of The most remarkable discovery in this region is the pillar of 
8alN salt which Lynch descried, and describes as conspicuous on 
J?h& extraordinary mountain, consisting of a lofty round pillar, 
*ajg)arently detached from the general mass, at the head of a 
deSp, nrarrow, and abrupt chasm. Josephus and others have 
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referred to it in previous ages; but it cannot be regarded, Pillar of 
as they have superstitiously believed, in any way connected 8alt * 
with the visible judg- 
ment of Lot’s wife. The 
pillar is of salt, capped 
with carbonate of lime, 
cylindrical in front, and 
pyramidal behind. Tlie 
upper or rounded part 
is about 40 feet high, 
resting on a kind of 
oval pedestal, from 40 
to 60 feet above the 
level of the sea. It 
slightly decreases in size 
upwards, crumbles at 
the top, and is one 
entire mass of crystal- 
lization. A proj), or 
buttress, connects it 
with the mountain be- 
hind, and the whole is 
covered with debris of 
a light stone colour. 

Its peculiar shape is 
attributable to the ac- 
tion of the winter rains. 

The bottom of the Dead Sea consists of two submerged 
* plains, an elevated and a depressed one, the former averaging 
thirteen hundred feet below the surface, the latter thirteen. 
Through the largest and deepest northern one, is a ravine 
corresponding with the bed of the Jordan. “ It is a curious 
fact,” says Lieut. Maury, “that the distance from the top to 
the bottom of the Dead Sea should measure the height of its 
banks, the elevation of the Mediterranean, and the difference of 
level between the bottom of the two seas, and that the depth 
of the Dead Sea should be also an exact multiple of the height 
of Jerusalem above it.” 

The waters of Merom, lake lluleh , or, as it is now called, of 
Bahr-El-Hufeh , is a marshy lake about twelve miles from * 
Tiberias, in the northern part of Judea, through which the 
Jordan flows. In the spring freshets it expands to six miles in 
length, and three and a half in breadth. In summer the bed 
is almost dry and overgrown, with grass and shrubs, to which 
wild animals retire. The greatest body of the lake is to the 
west of the emergence of the Jordan. There are no conside- 
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Waters ot rable banks on the south and west, so that a small rise of the 
Merom. waters would occasion a considerable overflow. As the lake 
, narrows towards the outlet, the plain on the west widens, 

# forming a beautiful and fertile champain called Ard El-Kail. 
The water is dear and sweet, but the shore is often muddy, 
being fed by several streams running through a morass. Its 
surface is covered with a marsh plant, having very broad leaves 
and many rushes and feeds. Multitudes of aquatic birds 
gambol upon it, while swallows skim above. ( The Arabs pas- 
ture their cattle on the northern part of the rfiarsh, and liume- 
merous flocks of white sheep and black goats with their 
shepherds are seen from the earliest dawn along the eastern, 
northern, and western shores. “ Droves of camels, and herds 
of cow s and buffaloes, also enliven every part of the plain ; wiiilst 
low r ranges of tents here and there stretch their black curtains 
along the reedy marsh, and associate what is every day and 
common-place, with the ancient and the patriarchal.” 1 
Lake of Gen* The lake of Gennesareth (in the Old Testament the Sea of 
nesareth. Chinnereth), called also the Sea of Gallilee , and the Sea of Tibe- 
rias, is ever memorable and illustrious as the scene of our 
Saviour’s frequent visits and miracles. It is about ten miles 
south of the former, and the Jordan flow's with it. The Jews 
say “ God loved that sea more than all other seas in the world ;” 
nor is the sentiment without some echo in the Christian mind. 
Its waters are clear and pure. It produces five kinds of fish, 
all good, namely, “ The Musht, Abu But, liufthfah, Abu Kisher, 
and Burbut. The last, from some superstitious idea, is not 
eaten by the Jews. The musht, about One foot long, and four 
or five inches wide, resembles the sole. Burekhardt mentions 
one called Biimi, like the carp.” 3 The lake is about twelve miles 
long and six broad. It has its bed in a valley distinguished < 
.by great beauty and fertility, and is surrounded by lofty kills. 
u On the southern part of the lake,” says Robinson, mSus 
Researches, “ and along its w'hole eastern coast* the mountain 
w alls may be estimated as elevated eight hundred or a thod&and 
feet above the w ater, steep but not precipitous. On the east 
the mountains spread oil* into the high uneven table land of 
Gaulonitis, and on the west into the large plain north of 
Tabor ; rising indeed very slightly, if at all, above these high 
plains. Along the north-west part of the Lake, beyond Magdala, 
the hills are lower, and the country back of them more broken : 
they rise with a gradual ascent from the shore, and cannot at 
first be more than from three to five hundred feet in height. 
’The position of this lake, embosomed deep in the midst of 

1 Thompson, “ Laws of the Bible.” 

2 Lynch. 
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higher tracts of country, exposes it, as a matter of course, to Lake of Gen- 
gusts of wind, and, in winter, to tempests. One such storm is nesaretl1, 
recorded during the course of our Lord’s ministry. In the other 
instance, when Jesus followed his disciples, walking on the 
waters, it is only said the wind was contrary, and, as John adds,' 
great.” We. cannot here withhold Lieutenant Lynch’s de- 
scription of the first view he had of it from the western heights, 
lie “saw belcny, fhr down the green sloping chasm, the Sea of 
Galilee basking in the sunlight. Like a mirror it lay em- 



[Thi* Sea of Hal lire. J 


bosomed in its rounded and beautiful, but treeless hills. How 
dear to the Christian are the memories of that lake ! The lake 
of the New Testament ! Blessed beyond the nature of its ele- 
ment, it has borne the Son of God upon its surface. Its cliffs 
first echoed the glad tidings of salvation, and from its villages 
the first of the apostles were gathered to the ministry. Its 
placid waters, and its shelving beach ; the ruined cities once 
crowded with men, and the everlasting hills, the handiwork of 
God, — all identify and attest the wonderful miracles that were 
fB. a.] 2 A 
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here performed — miracles, the least of which was a crowning act 
of mercy of an Incarnate God towards his sinful snd erring 
creatures. 

“ The roadside and the uncultivated slopes of the hills were 
full of flowers, and abounded with singing birds ; and there lay 
the holy lake, consecrated by the presence of the Kedeemer ! 
How could travellers describe the scenery of this lake as tame 
and uninteresting ? It far exceeded my most sanguine expecta- 
tions, and I could scarce realise that I was there. Nearby was 
the field where, according to tradition, the disciples plucked the 
ears of com upon the Sabbath. Yet nearer w as the spot where 
the Saviour led the famishing multitude ; and to the left the 
Mount of Beatitudes, where he p readied his w r onderful sum- 
mary of wisdom and love.” 

Rivers. The other rivers or brooks are principally the Jarmacli, in 
the country of the Gcrgescnes, rising from the mountains of 
Gilead ; Kirmion, near Damascus, called also Abana ; Pharphar, 
which flows from Mount Hcrmon ; Kishon, which was in the 
tribes of Issachur and Zcbulun ; Arnon, originating in the moun- 
tains of Arnon, and running into the Dead sea; and Jabok, 
which falls into the Jordan. Though most of the streams of 
Palestine are dignified with the name of rivers, there are few 
among them, as has already been observed, that deserve the 
name. They are chiefly brooks which flow towards the Medi- 
terranean ou the one side, or towards the Jordan on the other. 
WaUys. They are called Wadys , an Arabic w ord, which signifies both 
the vale itself and the water that runs through it. The proper 
word for river is Nahr . Most of them ard winter torrents, but 
Litany. some are perpetual. The Litany , probably the Leontes of the 
ancients, rises south of Baalbek, dividing by a deep ravine the 
chain of Lebanon and Antilebanon, to the southern point of the 
former, Jebel-ed-Drus, and emptying itself a little to the north 
of Tyre into the sea, by the name of Nahr-el-Kasimiyeh, which 
signifies divisiou, being the boundary line of two districts: 
Many insignificant coast streams flow along the coast of Tyre 
Beius. as far as Acre. Below Acre is the small river Bolus, now called 
Nahr Nahnan, celebrated for the art of manufacturing glass 
having been first discovered on its banks. On the south of the 
plain of Acre, along the base of Carmel, runs Nahr-el-Mukatta, 
Rishon. or Kishon, which comes from the plain of Esdraelon. Towards 
its outlet it is a perennial stream, being supplied with springs 
v * which issue from Mount Carmel, or lie at its base. The great 
battle in which Deborah and Barak defeated Sisera, was fought 
on the Kishon. A number of small coast streams again flow from 
jjhe south-west declivity of Carmel, and the wadys further south 
^receive their waters from the valleys of Mount Ephraim and 
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Judea, and the hills between these and the plain. The small 
river, Nahr Arsuf, has a northern and southern branch. Two Nahr Arsuf. 
hours north of Jaffa flows the river el-Anjeh to the sea, after el ‘ Anjel1 * 
receiving the waters of several wadys, which rise from the ridge 
of Mount Ephraim. The wadys on the western side of the 
ridge between Birch and Bethlehem, unite in a large one which 
.runs into the plain under the name of Nahr, or Wady Kubin, wady 
w r hen it takes the direction south-east to north-w'est, and 
flows into the sea seven miles south of Jaffa. It is formed 
by the junction of three principal branches. Southward, 
at the south-east angle of the Mediterranean sea, is the great 
wady el-Arish, towards which all the valleys in the south- wady ei- 
wesfc of Palestine, and the great southern desert, seem to in- 
cline. The w'adys that proceed from the eastern declivity of 
the great w estern chain tow ards the Jordan are both shorter 
and deeper than those of the w r estcrn slope. Between lake 
Hulch and the lake of Tiberias they are small. They flow' into 
the Jordan. Those which empty into the sea of Tiberias are 
somew'hat more important. A w ady called cl- Birch, and ano- Birch and 
tlier which passes by and takes the name of Bethshan, or Beisan, Beisan » &c * 
conduct the waters of the tw o eastern branches of the plain of 
Esdraclon to tho Jordan. About the medium distance between 
the tw'o lakes, and five miles at their mouths from each other, 
are the wadys Meleh, Jamel, and Taria, the last of which 
drains the waters of the eastern declivities of Shechem and 
Samaria. Wady Kelt is the great outlet eastward of all the Wady Kelt, 
waters for ten miles north of Jerusalem. It enters the plain of 
Jericho near Kasr el-Jehud. 

At the south-eastern corner of the Dead sea is wady el- ei.Kuraby. 
Kurahy, which rises near the route of the Syrian pilgrim caravan, 
and ii there called el-Ahsy. Between this and w r ady Mojib 
are many others, which flow from the mountains of Kerak ; the Kerak or 
largest is wady Kerak, or wady Derraah, which is never dry, l>erra»ii. 
and flows towards the Dead sea, falling into the bay at its 
northern side. Wady Mojib possesses much relative impor- vvaefy 
tance. Its source is near the pilgrim station at Katrane. It Mojib. 
formed the ancient boundary between the kingdoms of Moab 
and Ammon, afterwards between those of the Ammonites and 
Moabites, and subsequently it separated the Israelitish territory 
from that of the last-named people. From its rise near Katrane 
to its mouth, it runs a circuitous course of at least fifty miles to 
the Dead sea. It flows in a bed of rock, the descent on both 
Bides of which is in some places extremely steep and precipitous, 
and the distance, in a straight line from the top of one precipice 
to another, varies from tw r o to three miles. Lieutenant Lynch’s 
description of this celebrated river is worthy of transcription ; — 
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“We started at 1 : 55 p.m. with a light breeze from the south, 
and steered down the bay, along the coast towards wady Mojeb, 
the river Arnon of the Old Testament. The shore presented 
the barren aspect of lofty perpendicular clifts of red sandstone, 
and here and there a ravine with patches of cane, indicating 
that water was or had recently been there. At 4 : 45 passed a 
date-palm -tree and some canes, their tops withered, at the foot 
of a dry ravine ; soon after saw an arch, twenty feet from the 
water, spanning a chasm twelve feet wide. At 5 : 25 stopped 
for the night in a beautiful cave on the south side of the delta, 
through which — its own formation — the Arnon flows to the sea. 
The stream, now eighty-two feet wide, and four deep, runs 
through a chasm ninety-seven feet wide, formed by high per- 
pendicular dills of red, brown, and yellow sandstone, mixed red 

and yellow on the south- 
ern side, and on the north, 
a soft, rich red, — all w r orn 
by the winter rains into 
the most fantastic forms, 
not unlike Egyptian archi- 
tecture. The chasm runs 
up in a direct line for 150 
yards, then turns, with a 
slow and graceful curve, to 
the south-east.” Proceed- 
ing northward along the 
east coast of the Dead 
sea, Ve come to wady 
Zerka Main, which flows 
in a deep vale through a 
forest of chile trees. Zerka 
is a small river which 
rises on the Syrian pil- 
grim road, and’ falls into 
the Jordan. Its shores 
are steep, and overgrown 
with rushes and the defle shrub. The mountains are of lime- 
stone, with strata of various coloured sandstone, and blocks of 
the black basalt of the Ilauran. To the north is w r ady Ajhun, 
and various small brooks. 

Scripts It is often difficult to trace the valleys and streams mentioned 
terra*. in Scripture. The Old Testament employs destinative appella- 
tions, which are not, however, accurately translated. The 
Hebrew word Nacha! agrees w ith the Arabic Wady. Gai is a 
vale without regularly flowing waters. E/nek refers to depressed 
^ yalley plains. ME ah is a plain enclosed by mountains. The 
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Nackal , or “ brook of Egypt,” was the so uthern boundary of the Brook of 
land. (Numb, xxxiv. 5 ; Josh. xv. 4—47 ; 1 Kings, viii. 05, &c). K " ypt * 

It is called also “the river of the great sea” (Ezck. xlvii. 19; 
xlviii. 28), and perhaps “the river of the wilderness” (Amos, 
vi. 14). It is the present wady el-Arish. The valley of Esheol VaUey °f 
(Nuchal Esheol, grape valley), from which the spies brought a 
bunch of grapes, is identified with a valley on the road from 
Hebron to Jerusalem, near the former place, where the finest 
grapes are still to be found. Nuchal Sorek, where Delilah lived, Nachai 
was between 'A scalon and Gaza. The brook of Eeeds, Nuchal Nacnai 
Kanah, is the same with Naln* Arsuf, on the boundary of Kanah. 
Ephraim and Manasseh. The brook Cherith, where Elijah was Brook 
fed by ravens, was upon the eastern declivity of the mountains Cbenth * 
of Judea, towards the Jordan. The most southern on the 
eastern side of Palestine is the “ brook of willows.” The Brook of 
southern boundary of the Moabitish territory is wady el-Ahsy, vvillows, c 
now forming the boundary between the districts of Kerak and 
Jcbal. The “ brtxik Zared,” in Moab, is ])robably wady Kerak. 

Farther north the Arnon, wady Mojib formed the southern 
boundary of East Palestine, and the Jabbok, now wady Zerka, 
the northern boundary of the Ammonites. 

The term Gui, meaning the bottom of a valley, is in Scripture Gai. 
applied to — 1. The valley of Zephathah, near Mareshah, in the 
tribe of Judah. 2. The valley of Cherashitn (Craftsmen), be- 
longing to the vale of Benjamin. 3. The valley of Zeboiim 
(Hyenas), in the tribe of Benjamin. 4. The valley of Zephthah- 
El, ou the northern border of the tribe of Zebulon. 

EmeJc includes — 1. The valley of Itephaim ((Hants) south- Kmek. 
west of Jerusalem, towards Bethlehem, now wady el-Werd. 

2. The valley of Elah (Terebinth vale), where David overthrew 
Gohah, in the neighbourhood of Socho ; the present wady Es- 
Sunt (Acacias). 3. The valley of Ajalon, celebrated for Joshua’s 
miracle, now the great valley plain of Merj iben Amir, to the 
north of the village of Jalo. 4. A valley mentioned with Gibeon 
in Is. xxviii. 21. 5. The valley of Hebron, now wady el-Khalil. 

6. A valley running south-east from Jerusalem towards the 
Dead sea; the valley of Blessing (Emck hab-Berachah), 

2 Chron. xx. 2G. 7. The King’s Dale (Gen. xiv. 17 ; 2 Sam. 
xviiL 18), lying northward upon the Jordan. 8. The valley of 
Achor, near Jericho. 9. The valley of Suceoth, east of the 
Jordan, in the upper part of the Ghor. 10. The valley of 
Bacah or Weeping (Emek hab-Bacah). 

Under the term Bik' ah are — 1. The plain of Ono. The city Bik’ah. 
is mentioned in 1 Chron. viii. 12 ; Neh. xi. 35, in connexion 
with Lydda. 2. The plain of Jericho, in the great valley of the 
Jordan. 3. The plain of the Mount Lebanon, at the foot of 
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Wells and 
riftterus. 


Fountain of 
the Virgin. 


Jebel-csh-Sheikh, perhaps the Ard Banias, where the Jordan 
rises. 

The general deficiency of water led to the construction of 
wells and cisterns, usually having a small round opening at the 
top. These wore very general in the cities, arid the remains of 
many are still observable along the ancient roads. Large reser- 
voirs, or tanks of water, were built in great towns for public 
use, as in Jerusalem, Hebron, Gibeon, and many other places 
which are now commonly seen in ruins ; but as Eobinson re- 
marks, these are the least doubtful vestiges of antiquity in all 
Palestine; for amongst the present race of inhabitants such 
works are utterly unknown. 

One of the most celebrated fountains in Palestine is the foun- 
tain of the Virgin at Nazareth, at which travellers and pilgrims, 
from time immemorial, have halted and pitched their tents. l)r. 
Clarke is of opinion “ that if there be a spot throughout the Holy 
Land that was undoubtedly honoured by Mary’s presence, we 
may consider this to have been the place.” When this traveller 
visited the place, “ lie saw the women of Nazareth passing to 
and from the town with pitchers upon their heads; and, calling 
to mind,” says he, “ the manners of the most remote ages, we 
renewed the solicitation of Abraham’s servant unto Kebeeca.” 
Lieut. Lynch also camped here, at which time “there were a great 
many women and children around the fountain ; the children 
sprightly, with intelligent features, and the women the most 
cleanly in their attire, and the most courteous in their manners of 
any he had seen in Syria.” % 
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CHAPTER XI. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF PALESTINE. 

Solomon “ spake of trees, from the cedar of Lebanon even unto 
the hyssop that springeth out of the wall: he spake also of 
beasts, and of fowl, and of creeping things, and of fishes 
(l Kings, iv. 33) and the Scriptures abound with allusions to 
various kinds of plants and trees. 

T. — Plants. 

Among the wild trees, the cedar (nw erez ) holds a pre- cedar-tree, 
eminent place. Its roots are very spreading ; its branches 
thick, numerous, covered with green 
leaves throughout the year, thick, 
and almost horizontal in their growth. 

Its height is very considerable, rising 
sometimes to 70 or SO feet. The 
trunk is often of large circum- 
ference, measuring 36 feet, and more 
than 100 feet in the spread of its 
boughs. The wood is of a brownish- 
red colour ; odoriferous, but bitter to 
the taste, so that ivorms or other in- 
sects are not disposed to touch it; 

hence the durability of the tree is great — a thousand or even two 
thousand years. It was therefore adapted to supply timber 
for the most magnificent edifices. Anciently the principal 
place where the cedars grew was Mount Lebanon, but few only 
of large dimensions are now remaining* and these on the most 
elevated part of the mountain. Many beautiful allusions to 
this stately production are scattered in Scripture (Ps. xcii. 12 ; 
civ. 16 ; Ezek. xxxi. 3 ; Hos. xiv. 6 ; Is. ii. 13). Travellers also 
have described it, but none better than Lord Lindsay : “ Several 
generations of cedars, all growing promiscuously together, 
compose this beautiful grove. The younger are very numerous ; 
the second-rate would form a noble wood of themselves, were 
even the patriarchal dynasty quite extinct ; one of them, by no 
means of the largest, measures 19* feet in circumference, and, 
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Cedars of in repeated instances, two, three, and four large trunks spring 
Lebanon, from a single root ; but they have all a fresher appearance than 

the patriarchs 
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and straight^ 
stems, straight 
as young palm- 
trees. Of the ( 
giants there are 
seven standing 
very near each 
other —7 all on 
the same hill ; 
three more a 
little further on, 
nearly in a line 
with them : and 
in a second 
walk of dis- 
covery, after 
my companions 
had laid, down 
to rest, 1 had 
the pleasure of 
detecting two 
others low down 
on the northern 
edge of the 
grove — twelve, 
therefore, in 
all, of which 
the ninth from 
the south is the 
smallest, but 
even that bears 
tokens of an- 
tiquity coeval 
with its breth- 
ren. The stately 
bearing, and 
graceful repose 
of the young 
cedars contrast 
singularly with 
the wild aspect 
andfrantic atti- 
tude of the old 
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ones, flinging abroad their knotted and muscular limbs like so Cetkirs of 
many laocoons, while others, broken off, lie rotting at their Lebauon - 
feet : but life is strong in •them all ; they look as if they had 
been struggling for existence with evil spirits, and God had 
interposed and forbidden the war, that the trees he had planted 
might remain living witnesses to faithless men of that ancient 
• glory of Lebanon’ — Lebanon, the emblem of the righteous — 
which departed from her when Israel rejected Christ ; her vines 
drooping, her trees few that a child may number them, she 
stands blighted, a type of the unbeliever! .... We had in- 
tended proceeding that evening to Psherrk, but no, wo could 
not resolve to leave those glorious trees so soon — the loveliest, 
the noblest, the holiest, in the wide world. The tent Avas 
pitched, and we spent the rest of the day under their ‘ shadowy 
shroud.’ 0, what a church that grove is ! Never did I think 
Solomon’s Song so beautiful, and that most noble chapter of 
Ezekiel, the 31st. I had read it on the heights of Syene, 

Egypt on my right hand, and Ethiopia on my left, w ith many 
another denunciation, how awfully fulfilled ! of desolation 
against Pathros, and judgments upon No ! But this w r as the 
place to enjoy it — lying under one of those vast trees, looking 
up every now and then into its thick boughs, the little birds 
warbling, and a perpetual hum of insect life pervading the air 
with its drowsy melody.” 

Next, perhaps, in magnificence is the oak, called by the Arabs oak. 
Butin (n!?N, pbw, ail , alon, or alah), which abounded in different 

parts of Palestine, of which the most celebrated were those of 
Bashan. It Avas common to choose the shadow of this tree for 
pitching a tent, and often, alas, was it made the scene of idolatry. 

The eastern oak w r as, properly speaking, the terebinth, or turpen- 
tine tree, w r hich had w ide-spreading branches and abundant foliage. 

The turpentine exudes from the trunk. It is said to live a thou- 
sand years ; and w T hen it perishes, its place is supplied by a new 
trunk, which grows on the spot, and to a similar age : or there 
may be several long-lived shoots. But as oaks commonly 
flourished separately, they were often used to designate par- 
ticular places, as the oak of Shechem, the oak in Jabesh, &c. 

As Mamre was a person of great importance, the term oaks, 
or terebinths of Mamre, was employed where Abraham lodged. 

Dr. Bobinson says it is not an evergreen, but its small, feathered, 
lancet-shaped leaves, fall in the autumn, and are renewed in 
the spring. The flowers are small, and followed by small oval 
berries, resembling the clusters of the vine. The oak which is 
characteristic of Britain, is not found in Palestine or Syria ; 
but there are other species of oaks. Alah is the term for the 
terebinth-tree, and allon for the oak. 
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Fir. 


Cypress. 


Gopher. 


Pine. 


Olive-tree. 


The fir-tree (tPVD berosh) attains a great height, and an- 
ciently grew luxuriantly on Lebanon and Carmel. It was used 
for ship-build iug, for splendid edifices, and for musical instru- 
ments. It was very tall, and its tops were occupied by the 
storks (Ps. civ. 17). It is used in Scripture as an emblem of 
power or grandeur. 

Other trees also grew wild on the mountains ; as the cypres s 
(nnn tirzah , and 13J gopher ), a tall, straight evergreen, very 
durable, and having an aromatic wood. The foliage is dark, 
and its form pyramidal. It was anciently used for coflins and 
mummy-cases. The Gopher-tree (15^) according to Fuller, 
Bochart, and other critics, is a species of cypress : the Greek 
name tcvirapiatroG is evidently derived from it. It was probably 
the wood used in the construction of the ark. The cupressus 
sempervirens is a straight elegant tree of the cone family. 

The pine is a well-known stately and flourishing tree, referred 
to as an emblem of the prosperous state of the church. The 
Seventy render oren, and our translators render fotirfy etz - 
she men, and ‘imn tidaher by the same word — pine. There were 
also on the sides of brooks, at the foot of mountains, or on the 
plains, the lindan , or t ell-tree, the alder, the poplar , the willow , 
the laurel , and the myrtle. 

The olive-tree (m zait) is mentioned in Scripture as one of 
the most valuable products of the land, and was cultivated at a 
very early period: for we read of oil in the time of Jacob 
(Gen. xxviii. 18). It grows better in Palestine than in any 
other eastern country, though it never grows into a very large 
tree. In elevation it seldom attains more than 30 feet. It is, 
however, handsome and durable. The trunk is knotty, but the 
bark smooth, and the wood hard, with wide-spreading branches ; 
the wood of a yellowish colour. The leaves are lance-shaped, 
like the willow, thick and firm, about two inches and a half 
long; on the upper surface of a dark 
green, on the under of a silvery hue, and 
thus they continue throughout the year. 
The blossoms appear between the leaves* 
enfolding the olives in the form of an 
oval berry, sometimes as largo as a 
pigeon’s egg, first green, then purple 
and black, containing a hard kernel, 
ripening in September. The fruit re- 
sembles a plum. Sometimes the olives 
are plucked in an unripe state, and put 
into a pickle for exportation ; but they 
are chiefly prized for the oil they pro- 
duce, The oil is pressed out of the unripe fruit in various 
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ways. A full-sized tree produces a thousand pounds of oil. 
The fruit of the wild olive-tree yields an inferior oil, and in 
smaller quantities, and the wood is used for fuel. The fruit of 
the olive is sometimes beaten off the tree with a pole or long 
stick, but the best is that which comes from a slight pressure, 
or is gently shaken. What remained was to be left to the 
poor, as were the grapes passed over in tho vintage (Deut. 
xxiv. 20, 21). The best is obtained from unripe fruit. Olives 
were trodden in a particular kind of press. The word Geth- 
semane means an oil-press, and the place was so called probably 
because the presses were much used there for making oil from 
the fruit that grew plentifully on the Mount of Olives. The 
oil answered in a great degree the purpose that butter does 
with us, and for lighting lamps, it was also used for salads. 
Oil mixed with spices was used for ointment. To “ dip 
the foot in oil,” signifies to possess a plentiful and rich in- 
heritance (Deut. xxxiii. 24). It is also a common emblem of 
gladness and of grace. The sacred oil for anointing the priests 
and tabernacle was very precious. It had in it four ingredients 
— myrrh, cinnamon, calamus, and cassia. Corn, wine, and oil, 
represent the three great blessings of Canaan. 

The fatness of the olive was proverbial (Judg. ix. 8, 9), and 
is used by the Psalmist as emblematical of a vigorous and 
beautiful piety. “ I am like a green olive-tree in the house of 
G-od” (Ps. lii. 8), and the young shoots springing forth grace- 
fully from the roots, arc referred to by him to represent “ chil- 
dren round about tho table” (Ps. cxxviii. 3). The olive-branch 
is regarded among all nations as an emblem of peace, probably 
because an olive-branch was brought by the dove to Noah in 
the ark, which he received as a token of harmony between 
heaven and earth after the terrible judgment of the deluge. It 
is the symbol of every kind of peace and prosperity. The oil, also, 
is an emblem of gladness, and of the grace of the Holy Spirit. 

The fig-tree (man teenah) grows in dry and sandy soils to 
a considerable height, and divides itself into a number of wide- 
spreading branches, having broad leaves, 
so as to furnish an agreeable shade. In 
one species they are said to be four or 
five feet long and three broad. The fig- 
tree grows abundantly in Palestine, and 
in some places forms very extensive 
plantations. The fruit makes its ap- 
pearance before the leaves, growing 
from the trunk and larger branches ; 
not, as in other trees, from the 
Bmaller shoots: so that a fig-tree with 
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Fig-tree, leaves bat without fruit may be known to be barren for the 
season. The blossoms appear in the middle of March on the 
old branches in a pulpy case or husk. The fruit itself ripens 
at various times in the year, constituting three kinds ; namely, 
1 . The early or first-ripe fig , which becomes ripe about the end 
of June, delicious in taste, and easily dropping from the bough 
if shaken. “1 found Israel,” says the prophet Jlosea, “like 
grapes in the wilderness ; I saw your fathers as the first- ripe in 
the fig-tree at her first time” (ILosca, ix. 10), thus describing 
the early attachment of Clod to Israel. Nahum addresses 
Nineveh, “All thy strongholds shall be like fig-trees with the 
first-ripe figs, if they be shaken, they shall even fall into the ! 
mouth of the cater” (Nah. iii. 12). 2. The summer , or dry-fig , 

which appears about the middle of June, and becomes ripe in 
August. 3. The winter Jiff , which appears in August, and 
ripens in November, when the tree has lost its foliage. It is of 
an oblong shape, dark, and larger than the former. 

It is common to dry the figs in the sun, and preserve them 
in masses. These are called cakes of jigs (1 Sam. xxv. 18). 
Fig-trees sprouting early become a sign of the approach of 
summer ; and a failure of its fruit was deemed a great calamity 
(Comp. Matt. xxiv. 32; *ler. v. 17; Hub. iii. 17, 18). The 
“ time of figs,” signifies the season of plucking them ; which 
explains the Saviour’s cursing of the fig-tree (Mark, xi. 13). 
The time to gather was not come ; it was therefore to be 
expected some should be found on the tree. It had leaves, 
which are not found in the fig till after thq fruit. Some of the 
loaves of this tree — which are of considerable width — formed 
the lirat covering of the progenitors of our race, and which was 
contrived by twisting the steins of the leaflets, and otherwise 
fastening them together. 

Almond- The tree which is the first to blossom in the opening year, 

tree. before the cold days of February, is the almond-tree (P 7 , luz). 

It is covered with snow-white flowers, and before the end of 
March the fruit is ripe. The rod of an almond tree, seen in 
vision by Jeremiah, denoted from this circumstance the rapid 
approach of God’s threatened judgments, and the vigilance 
•with which lie watched over his word to fulfil it. “ Thou hast 
well seen, for I will hasten my word to perform it ” (Jer. i. 12 ). 
The leaves and blossoms resemble those of a peach. The fruit 
is enclosed in a tough shell, and this within a horny husk. 
The tree blossoms on the bare branches. It is cultivated at 
the present day in England, and is w’eli known. The chiefs of 
the tribes had almond rods, emblematical of the vigilance it 
became them to exercise ; and in Ecclesiastes (xii. 5), allusion 
is made to the white, silvery hair of age, taken from the white 
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flowers of this plant. The term, ‘rpuf, shalcad, translated Aimond- 
Alraond-tree, in Genesis, xliii. 11 ; Numbers, xvii. 23 ; tree * 
Ecclesiastes, xx. 5, and «Ter. i. 11, is sup- 
posed by Dr. T. J\l. Harris to be the 
name of the fruit or nut, while rib, luz, is 
that of the tree itself. 
t The Vine ([5i, yephen, — a particularly 
fine kind, is named pTittf, shodek). The 
cultivation of the Vine seems to have been 
known in the very earliest times. In the 
Scriptures, vineyards are frequently men- 
tioned in distinction from the fields and 
ordinary gardens. They were usually 
planted on the sides of hills and mountains, 
and sometimes on places so precipitous 
that it was necessary to secure the soil by 
the inclosure of walls. The ground was 
carefully chosen on a southern aspect, 
the stones gathered out, a press made ivimomn 

for making wine, a tower raised where tin; vine-dresser de- The V i ne . 
posited his implements, and one or more watchmen sta- 
tioned to guard the spot. These were sometimes built in 
an elegant manner, and became pleasure-houses, where the 
proprietor repaired for the entertainment of his friends. 

The process of preparing a vineyard is fully described in Isaiah, 
v. 1 ; and the divine care of the Jewish nation is beautifully 
represented bv allusions to such a plantation (Is. v. 1 — 6; 

Ps. lx xx. 9 — 13). 

Vines were propagated by suckers. The branches some- 
times were allowed to creep on the ground, or a post was 
reared, with a cross piece for support and training, and fre- 
quently a trellis-work was formed to constitute an arbour by 
the spreading of the branches. The Syrian vines are some- 
times trained upon trees, generally the iig-tree, which illustrates 
the expression of reposing under one’s own vine and fig-tree 
in security and peace (Mie. iv. 4 ; Zach. iii. 10). Vines were 
sometimes very large, and very prolific. 

The vines were pruned several times a year with an instru- Pruning, 
ment called a pruning-hook or knife, which is generally well 
known. The law prohibited the Israelites from gathering the 
grapes of the first three years, which occasioned a careful and 
unsparing use of the pruning-knife, by which the vine was 
greatly strengthened (Lev. xix. 23). 

The plough was driven through the vineyard once or twice 
in the year to loosen the earth and subdue the weeds, and 
the stones which might have accumulated were removed. 
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The vine-dressers, or keepers of the vineyard, formed a distinct 
class of labourers (2 Kings, xxv. 12). 

Vintage. The gathering of the grapes, or season of vintage, began in 
Syria about the middle of September, and lasted two months, 
but ripe clusters are found in Palestine as early as June and 
July. The vintage was a season of extraordinary gladness, 
and the Hebrews celebrated it with more festivity than event 
the harvest. The labourers collected the large clusters in 
baskets, and made the hills echo with their songs as they carried 
Wine-press, them to the wine -press. This was formed, like a vat, by 
digging into the ground, and secured over the bottom and 
round the sides with stone-work, plastered so as to hold the 
juice. It was often cut in the solid rock, and consisted of two 
separate vats close together : one being sunk considerably 
lower than the other. The grapes were thrown into the upper 
department or vat, where they were pressed by the treadiug of 
five or six men; the juice running, as it was pressed out, 
through a small grated opening in the side, close to the bottom, 
into the lower vat. The treaders sung and shouted as they 
jumped, and became thoroughly stained w ith the red juice of 
the grapes. “ He shall give a shout as they that tread the 
grapes. Joy and gladness is taken from the plentiful field, 
and from the land of Moab ; and I have caused wine to fail 
from the wine-presses. None shall tread with shouting. Their 
shouting shall be no shouting.” (Jerem. xxv. 30, and xlviii. 
32,33). 

Different Several terms are used in the Hebrew Scriptures denoting 
denoting wiuo in the different modes of its preservation and use. 
wine in Yayin (p), is a generic name, occurring 141 times in the 

statesf Old Testament, mostly signifying a fermented and intoxi- 

cating liquid. Sometimes it appears to mean the growing 
fruit of the vineyard (l)eut. xxviii. 30; Jer. xl. 10 — 12). 
Tiros/t (OTTi), is also a general term, which occurs 38 
times in the Old Testament. Gescnius derives it from the 
Hebrew word to possess , because it possesses the head, or, 
in other w r ords, is intoxicating. It" is often used with the 
word corn, or field produce, and oil, or the produce of the 
orchard, and appears frequently to mean the solid produce of 
the wine. Our translators have in six instances rendered it 
“ new wine,” and in one instance “ sweet wine.” The Sep- 
tuagint, Chaldee, Syriac, and Vulgate, translate simply “ wine.” 
In one place the Septuagint renders it “berry” (Is. lxv.^), 
and in another “intoxication” (IIos. iv. 11). The Vulgate has 
“must” in Mic. vi. 15; in four other places, “vintage” (vin- 
demia). Hamer ("JEM), is a word which denotes fermenta • 
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tion . It is the chief word in Arabic for wine. Some of its Wine, 
forms occur nine times in the Old Testament. Once it is 
rendered “ pure wine” (Deut. xxxii. 11) ; in the others, “ red 
wine,” which is most esteemed in the East. Sobe (NSD) is 
used three times in the Old Testament. In Is. i. 22, it refers 
to wine of a rich quality, which had been diluted witli water, 
fn Hos. iv. 18, the meaning is similar : “ their drink (sobe) is 
sour.” In Nahum, i. 10, the prophet says, “ For while they 
be folden together as thorns, and while they are drunken as 
drunkards, they shall be devoured as stubble fully dry.” Sobe 
has been thought to be a species of wine boiled down, similar 
to the sapa and defrutum of the Latins. Meseeh (IDE), or 
mixed wine, is frequently mentioned by the sacred writers, 
which was not, like the former wine, weakened by dilution, 
but increased in strength, or improved in flavour and colour, 
by a mixture of drugs, herbs, and spices. A sis (D'D}?) is 

rendered three times by “sweet wine,” and twice by “new 
wine.” In Canticles, viii. 2, it is applied to the juice of pome- 
granates. In Joel, i. 5, it is associated with drunkenness ; and 
in Is. xlix. 26, it implies an intoxicating quality. “ A feast of 

wines on the lees” (Is. 
xxv. 6) denotes old 
and pure wine. The 
term lees refers to the 
dregs of wine, and is 
similar to the French 
lie , and the English 
ley. This sediment is 
preserving. The ge- 
neral term for wine in the New Testament is oivog. We have 
also “new wine,” and “ sw r eet wine” (Acts, ii. 12, 13). 

The palm-free (ion, tamar ), though now comparatively The palm - 
rare, once abounded in J udea, as in Arabia, Egypt, and tree * 
the whole of southern Asia. Allusions to it in Scrip- 
ture are frequent, and in ancient times there were palm- 
groves of even tw r elve miles in extent in the district of the 
Dead sea. On the ancient coins of the Jews it is some- 
times found stamped, often with a sheaf of wheat and a cluster 
of grapes, as a symbol of their nation. After the conquest 
of Judea it was struck on the Roman coins. This tree grows 
up straight to a great height, from sixty to a hundred feet in 
sandy soils, but most luxuriantly in valleys and by the sides 
of streams of water. The finest were formerly found near the 
Jordan, near Engeddi, by the lake of Tiberias, and especially on 
the plains of Jericho, which w r as called on that account, the 
“city of palm-trees’* (Judges, iii. 13). Figures of palm-trees 
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Palm- 

branches. 


Foliage of 
the palm. 


were carved upon the doors of the Temple. It was usual to 
spread their branches before kings, when on public occasions they 
entered cities ; and hence it was a mark of the highest honour 
to the Saviour, when they “ took branches of palm-trees and 



went forth to meet him” (John, xii. 13), 
and strewed them before him as he 
entered Jerusalem (Mai. xxi. 8). The 
comparison in Solomon’s Song is most 
expressive. “ Thy stature is like to a 
palm-tree” (( -ant. vii. 7). Not less cha- 
racteristic is the language of the psalmist. 
“The righteous shall flourish like the 
palm-tree ; he shall grow like a cedar in 
Lebanon” (Ps. xcii. 12). And in the 
first of those sacred poems of the “ sweet 
singer of Israel,” the allusion seems to 
be to the palm : “ lie shall be like a 
tree planted by the rivers of water, that 
bringeth forth his fruit in his season ; 
his leaf also shall not wither.” In the 


cl ’ Blm l Grecian games, the victorious combatant 

was often rewarded with a palm-branch, which is referred to 
as the emblem of the final triumph and joy of glorified im- 
mortals. “ I beheld, and, lo, a great multitude stood before 
the throne and the Lamb, clothed with white robes, and palms 
in their hands” (liev. vii. 9.) 

The foliage grows thick and clustering at the top of the tree, 
where forty, fifty, or more leaf-branches spring forth, and are 
set round the trunk in circles of six. The lower row is of great 
length, and the leaves curve downward. 
The long leaves are used for roofing, and 
the others for mats, couches, bags, 
fences, the fibres for ropes, the sflioots 
at the bottom for sacks, mats, sandals, 
&c\ In February small scales, having a 
kind of bud, sprout from between the 
junctures of the lower stalks and the 
trunk : these are contained in a tough, 
leathery skin. A single tree will 
hear a considerable number of dates 
in clusters weighing several pounds 
each. When ripe, they are plucked 
or shaken off the tree. They are then 
spread on mats in the open air, and are fit for use in a few* 
days. Some are eaten fresh, and others kept for future use. 
Some yield a rich syrup, which, being expressed, the remaining 
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liusk is steeped in hot water, and affords a pleasant drink. The raim. 
different kinds of syrup constitute the date wine, which was so 
highly valued and celebrated in ancient times, ^ From the juice 
of the dates, or sap of the tree itself, was obtained what was 
called debash or dibs, rendered honey in our version ; that is, 
palm-honey. 

# The palm-tree lives upwards of two hundred years, and is 
most productive from the thirtieth to the eightieth year. 

The sycamore-tree , or sycamine (ttiDpttt shikmof ), is common Sycamore, 
in the low lands of Palestine and in Egypt. It resembles the 
mulberry-tree. The fruit grows in clusters on sprigs like grape- 
stalks, shooting out from the trunk. It is sometimes called the 
Egyptian fig-tree. The branches grow out almost straight. The 
wood is of a dark colour, and, being very durable, is used in 
building. The leaves are large, and of a green and glossy colour. 

The fruit is exceedingly sweet, and is produced several times in 
a year, without any particular regard to the season. 

The balm-tree , or balsam (nY tzeri), nourishes near the moun- Balm, 
tains of Gilead, and is celebrated for the resinous substance 
obtained from it. From want of culture it is not at present 
found in Palestine, but it grows in Arabia and Egypt. It is a 
native of Abyssinia. There are three kinds ; one a. regular tree, 
two growing like shrubs. The balm of the Bible is an article of 
commerce, and a medicine made either of the sap of the tree or 
the juice of the fruit. The hark is cut when the juices are in 
most full circulation, and as drop by drop issues from the inci- 
sion, it is received into small earthen bottles. Thence it is 
poured into larger ones, and corked up. About sixty drops a 
day is obtained from one tree. The odoriferous scent of the 
balm is universally celebrated. It was cultivated chiefly in the 
neighbourhood of Jericho and Engcddi, and often sold for 
twiceits weight in silver. The tree is an evergreen, growing 
to the hpight of fourteen feet, and from eight to ten inches in 
diameter. The leaves are small and of a bright green ; the 
trunk is smooth, and encircled with little protuberances re- 
sembling a crown, covered with a rind, thick and hard, but 
easily broken. The flavour of the fruit is delicious. Ano- 
ther term employed to designate the balsam-tree is baalshemen , 
fDUWJ. According to Mr. Bruce, none of the Arabian 
balsam reaches this country, owing to the smallness of the 
produce; that which occasionally comes here being obtained by 
boiling the branches and leaves in, w; ter. It is a whitish, tur- 
bid, thick, very odorous liquid, which resinifies, and becomes 
Yellow by keeping. “Its physiological effects,” says Dr. 

Pereira, “ are believed to J?e similar to balsam of copaiba and 
the liquid turpentines; The most wonderful properties were 
[b. a.] 2 b 
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Pome- 

granate. 


Apple-tree. 


formerly ascribed to it. It is rarely or never employed by* 
Europeans ; but tbe Asiatics use it for its odoriferous as well 
as for its medicinal properties.” 

The pomegranate , or granule apple (pDI rimmon ), abounds 
in the East, growing wild in many countries. It does not rise 
high, but rather, from its multitudinous branches, appears like 



a large bush or shrub. It lias largo 
reddish blossoms resembling a bell iri 
shape, and the fruit is very beautiful, 
about the size of an orange, flattened 
at the ends. The juice is sometimes 
made into a wine bv itself, and some- 
times mixed with other wine to give it a 
degree of pungency. When the fruit 
is ripe, in August or September, the 
rind, at first green, assumes a brown- 
ish red colour. The inside of the 


pomegranate is of a bright pink, with skinny partitions like the 
orange, with a number of little red and purplish white seeds. 
The seed forms a good medicine, and the rind is used in pre- 
paring fine leather. Artificial pomegranates were in high esti- 
mation among the Jews as ornaments. They were worked in 
the hem of the high priest’s robe, and on the net-work which 
covered the tops of the two pillars, Jaehin and Eouz, in the 
temple of Solomon (lilxod. xxviii. 33, 31; 1 Kings, vii. 18). 

The apple-tree (man tiphnah ), is celebrated in Scripture, 
and is the same with the citron, which is described in the Song 
of Solomon as very behutiful, fragrant, and 
productive of delicious fruit. It is fur- 
nished with beautiful leaves throughout the 
year, affording a most refreshing shade. 
The fruit is of a gold colour (Comp. Prov. 
xxv. 11). 

The tiufjJz, or lotus-tree , the spina ebristi 
of llasselquist, called by the Arabs the 
dhom tree, lias ’small dark-green, oval- 
shaped, ivy-like leaves. Clustering thick 
and irregularly upon the crooked branches, 
arc sharp thorns, half an inch in length. 
The smaller branches are very pliant, which, 
in connexion with the ivy-like appearance 
of the leaves, sustain the legend that of 
them was made the mock crown of the Redeemer. Its fruit 



is subreid, and of a pleasant flavour. 

The zukkum is a term applied by the Arabs to a small 
thorny tree, with fruit of an olive green colour, like a date ; 


Zukkum. 


BALM OE GILEAD. 
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the bark of the tree smooth, the leaves thin, long, and oval, zukkftm. 
and of a brighter green than the bark or fruit. It is bitter 
and acrid to the taste, and is declared by the Koran to be the 
food of infidels in hell. Dr. Robinson, quoting Maundrell and 
Pococke, describes it as the balsam-tree, from the nut of which 
the oil of Jericho is extracted, called by the pilgrims Zaccheus’ 
oil, from the belief that the tree which bears it was the one 
climbed by Zaccheus. Scripture, as Dr. Robinson states, 
renders it with more probability the sycamore or plane tree. 

To this statement Lynch adds the following in a note: — 
tc Zakluim, or zaccoun of the 
Arabs, has various English 
names, as Jericho plum, 

Jerusalem willow, oleaster, 
wild olive, See. It is the 
J] / ((\jn us a h (j iistifo 1 i ns of bota- 
nists. The tree much re- 
sembles the olive, and has 
been mistaken by many 
writers for the wild variety 
of that useful tree. The re- 
semblance is close, not only 
in the leaves, but also in the 
fruit. The last, however, is 
larger, and more oblong. 

The oil extracted from the 
nut or kernel has been long 
celebrated in Syria as very 
efficacious in the treatment 
of wounds and bruises, and 
is said to be preferred to the 
Balsam of Mecca for that 
purpose. It is also supposed by some to be the Myrobalanus 
of Pliny, and Belew says that near the Jordan he found ‘ les 
arbres qui pbrtent les Myrobalans, eitrins du noyau desqucls 
les habitans font de 1’huile.’ Dr. Boyle seems inclined to 
believe that this oil is the tzeie (translated balm in our version), 
mentioned in Genesis, as it is there noticed as a product of 
Gilead, and which could not have been what is now called Balm of 
balm or balsam of Gilead, as the tree producing it is a native Gllead * 
of Arabia or Abyssinia, and not of Palestine ; being only culti- 
vated in one or two places in the latter country, and not until 
a period long after that of Jacob. Prom this, and the evidence 
afforded in many other parts of the Bible, it appears certain 
that the balsam alluded to was a production of Gilead, and 
also that it was used as a medicine, and there is a strong pro- 
bability that it was the oil from the zakktim. The oil ia 
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extracted first by pressing the crushed nuts, and a further por- 
tion is obtained by boiling, them.” 

Box-tree. The box- tree ("l W»n teashu r ) , was an evergreen of very beautiful 

foliage, and of very perfect proportions. 
This, with two others, are conjoined in 
Isaiah’s splendid representation of the 
future state of Zion. “ The glory of 
Lebanon shall come unto thee, the 
fir-tree, the pine-tree, and the box 
together, to beautify the place of my 
sanctuary.” (Ts. lx. 18.) 

The spikenard (TO Hard), was a plant 
in great estimation ; but only an in- 
ferior species grew in Palestine. The 
true spikenard, or nard, belongs to 
India, and the more distant East. It has a strong aromatic 
taste and smell. It grows in large tufts, resembling tall grass ; 
an ointment is made of it, which is very costly and precious ; 
so that a box of it, containing a pound, was valued in the time 
of our Saviour at three hundred pence, which, according to the 
present value of money, w r ould amount to upwards of eight 
pounds (Mark, xiv. 8). The crude vegetable was worth a 
hundred denarii (nearly £9. 7s. 6d.) at ltomc in the time of 
Christ. 

Aloe. The aloe ("fry olar , and mbn«, ahaloth), is a plant with 

broad prickly leaves, nearly two inches 
thick, which grows about two feet 
high. A bitter; gum or juice is 
obtained from it, which is used as a 
medicine, and was anciently used for 
the purpose of embalming. Nieodemus 
brought a hundred pounds of myrrh 
and aloes to embalm the body of 
Christ (John, xix. 30). Besides 
this, a small plant of the same name' 
is found in India, called agallochum, 
the Lign - Aloe, having beautiful 
flowers and a fragrant wood, which 
is used for cabinets and ornamental 
work. 

[ Aloe, j 

Cinnamon. The cinnamon-tree (pD3p /cinnamon), is a species of laurel, 
from the inner bark of which a well-known aromatic is pro- 
duced. Cinnamon was one of the ingredients of the holy oil 
J[Exod. xxx. 23). 

Cassia. Cassia (mp hiddah), is the hark of a tree of the same species 
with cinnamon and sassafras, and was used as an ingredient of 
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the holy anointing oil, remarkable 
an article of Tyrian trade. 



[Cinnamon.] 


for its fragrance. It was Cassia. 



[Cassia.] 


Another of tlic ingredients of the ^ Calamus 

sacred oil, and an article of Syrian 
commerce, was the sweet calamus , 

(oun rup kaneh hosem). This plant 
grows about two ieet high, and is 
very fragrant. 

The hyssop , (mm esoh), is a small 
herb, growing in mountainous places, 
with busliy stalks, about a foot and 
a half iu height. The leaves have an 
aromatic smell and a bitter taste. 

It abounds on the hills near Jeru- 
salem. 

Tli o juniper {Dm rotherri), is a tree of the cedar species. By Juniper, 
the term, in Job, is probably intended the broom, which is stiil 




[Juniper.] [Hyssop.] 


common in Arabia. Elijah is said to have slept under a 
juniper tree (rothem). In seasons of scarcity it was used for 
food, but generally for fuel. 
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The mustard-plant (air am sinapi ), rises from the smallest seed 
into the likeness of a tree (Matt. xiii. 32). It presents a 
remarkable growth among herbs in our own country, but in 
Palestine it rises and spreads its branches to a much greater 
extent. 

The rose (nbvnn habetzeleth ), grows in Palestine in several 
varieties, as well as in different parts of the East, where its, 
elegance of form, fragrance, and colour, have always been, as 
in all other localities, admired and celebrated. The rose in the 
Vale of Sharon blooms in abundance, and was, in ancient 
times, deemed peculiarly line. It is a kind of tulip, or narcissus 
(Cant. ii. 1). 

The lily (jUflltt shusha?i ), is also greatly distinguished. Solo- 
mon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of them (Matt, 
i. 20). The dry stalks were used as fuel. “It is natural to 
presume,” observes Sir J. E. Smith, “that the Divine Teacher, 
according to his usual custom, called the attention of his 
hearers to some object at hand; and as the fields of the Levant 
are overrun with the Amaryllis lutea , whose golden liliaceous 
flowers in autumn afford one of the most brilliant and gorgeous 
objects in nature, the expression, of Solomon in all his glory 
not being arrayed like one of these, is peculiarly appropriate. 
I consider the feeling with which this was expressed as the 
highest honour ever done to the study of plants ; and if my 
botanical conjecture be right, we learn a chronological fact 
respecting the season of the year when the sermon on the 
mount was delivered.” 

W e conclude this part of the natural history by quoting the 
words of Dr. Kitto 1 which condense the statements of Schubert, 
Ehrcnberg, and Jiussegcr. “ The richness of the soil in the 
hills, and upon the high places, is evinced by the prcsenco of 
the azerole, 2 or parsley-leaved hawthorn, the walnut and 
arbutus, the laurel and laurestinus, different species of pista- 
chio and terebinth trees, the evergreen oak, also arboreal and 
shrubby species of rhamnus (buckthorn), the Spanish broom, 3 
supposed to be the juniper of Scripture, and a few species of 
thyme. Upon the woody heights, however, are many species 
of pine and fir. The sycamore and the carob 4 tree, the mulberry 
and the opuntia fig, grow, but are mostly planted in the vicinity 
of towns. Gardens full of oranges and citrons are found 
mostly atNabulus or Shoehorn. The spontaneous and abundant 
growth of several kinds of grain in many districts of the 
country, and especially in the plain of Esdraelon, and the high 
plain of Galilee, is a kind of w;ild succession of the corn which 

1 Scripture Lands, pp. 157, 158. 2 Crategus Aaarolus. 

3 Genista Bfletam, 4 Ceratonia siliqua. 
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in former times grew here, and now evinces what a rich com Richness of 
land Palestine was in former days. Besides wheat and barley, the 80,1 ‘ 
rye, scarcely now an object of culture in Syria, may be 
recognized amongst this wild growth. 

“ In the present neglected state of agriculture, attention is 
mostly given to the same species of grain which are cultivated 
in Egypt. One sees entire and extensive fields cultivated with 
the summer durrah 1 (“ durrah of the heat”), the common 
durrah, 2 and tlio autumn durrah, 3 which are all varieties of the 
Holcus Sorghum of Liumeus. Maize, spelt, and barley, thrive 
almost everywhere. In the marshy grounds of the Upper 
Jordan, and about the Lakelluleh, rice also is cultivated ; and 
in the neighbourhood of Jacob’s Bridge, on the Jordan, may be 
seen very line tall papyrus reeds upon the banks of the river. 

“ Of legumes, the ‘ hommus’ or chick-pea, 4 the ‘ fulil’ or Legumes. 
Egyptian bean? the hairy-headed kidney-bean? and the bh/e 
chickling vetch J as well as the c ados’ or lentil , and the field 
pea? are largely cultivated.” 



[Tareu.] | Garlic.] 


Cucumbers (Q'Ntttp kischyim ), and various kinds of melons, were Cucumbers, 
cultivated among the Jews. Egypt, however, produces the finest 
melons. The water-melon especially is raised with great advantage Melon, 
on the banks of the .Nile, and furnishes a most agreeable refresh- 
ment in the warm climate of that country. Many poor people 
live on them almost entirely while they last. The Israelites re- 
membered them in the wilderness, as w ell as the leeks and the Leeks. 


onions , with longing desire (Numb., xi. 5) . Onions in Egypt are onions, 
better than they are any w’ here else in the world, being sweet and 
pleasant to the taste, without the hardness which commonly 
makes them unfit to be eaten. The thistle and the nettle, Thistle. 


1 Durrah Kay dee. 

3 Durrah dimeeree. 
5 Vicia fabia. 

7 Lathyrus satavus. 


2 Durrah sayfeh of Linnams. 
4 Cieer arietanum. 

6 Phaseolus inungo. 

8 Pisum arveuse. 
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besides several kinds of thorns and brambles, were common in 
the fields of the Jewish farmer. He was also troubled with the 

lim ’ tare. This tare seems to have been the same weed that is now 
called darnel , still known in that country, as w r ell as in many 
others. Tt often gets among wheat and other grain, after the 
manner of cockle and other such hurtful plants. The bread 
made of grain in which much of its seed is found is very un-. 
wholesome ; it creates dizziness, drowsiness, and headache. It 
is all-important, therefore, to separate it from the crop. This, 
however, cannot well be done wdiile it is growing in the field ; 
because its roots are so connected with those of the wheat, that 
to pluck up the one would materially injure the other” (Matth. 
xiii. 21—80.) 

Pulses. “Amongst the pulses, the most conspicuous are different 
species of hibiscus — ‘ bamia towileh,’ the hibiscus esculentus, 
‘bamia beledi,’ or ‘ wayka,’ the Hib. prcecox ; here and there 
the culture of the potatoe, called by the natives ‘ holkas 
franschi,’ is attempted by the Franks . The ‘ khars chuff or 
articho/cc, is very common in the gardens of the monasteries, 
with the 4 klius ’ or lettuce : in most districts the water melon 
and the cucumber are abundantly produced. Hemp is more 
generally grown than f ax ; cotton is cultivated in some locali- 
ties, and some quantity of madder for dyeing is raised. 



[Cotton Plant.] [Mmt.J ’ [Coriander.] 


Variety of “ Were w r e to furnish a description of all the large variety of 
$wro 8nd ^ ie pl all ^ s ail d flow T ers of Palestine which the spring displays, the 
. ’ information would form a hook of itself, for whoever follows 
but the course of the Jordan from the Dead Sea to the lakes of 
Tiberias and Huleh, and to the sources of the river under 
Antilebanon, traverses in few days different climatic zones, and 
finds in them various principal specimens of the vegetable 
kingdom, which, in other countries of the globe, lie hundred of 
miles apart. * 
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xt One small plant which the pilgrims usually collect on the Bloody 
Mount of Olives, is the Egyptian bloody everlasting , l while from everlastill 8T* 
Carmel and Lebanon, as a further memorial of their pilgrimage, 
they take the large Oriental everlasting ? The mandrake of Mandrake. 
Palestine 3 is sought with much avidity by the Oriental 
Christians, as well as by the Mohammedans in the neighbour- 
hood of Jerusalem, because they attribute peculiar virtues to 
this fruit ; it is,- however, very scarce in that neighbourhood, 
although abundant south of Hebron, as well as on Mount 
Tabor and on Carmel. 6 AVhoever desires to behold the per- 
fection of beauty and splendour in the liliaceous tribe of plants, 
as also indeed in other bulbous rooted plants, such as the 
tulip, the hyacinth, the narcissus, and the anemone, should,’ 
says Schubert, ‘ visit in the summer some of these districts 
through which we passed.* ”' 1 

“ From this general survey of its different productions, we Fruitfulness 
may learn how extremely fruitful Palestine must have been, in oi l ’ ak>8tlIU '» 
the days of its ancient prosperity and peace. Every variety of 
soil had its use ; some valuable tree or plant growing better upon 
it than upon any other ; so that the poorest and the roughest 
grounds yielded, oftentimes, as much as the fairest and most 
rich. While the different kinds of grain flourished on the more 
level and fertile tracts, plantations of the serviceable olive 
covered the barren and sandy hills; the low watery soils of 
clay nourished groves of the tall and beautiful palm; the 
steepest mountain sides were hung with the rich dark clusters 
of the vine. T3y the hand of industry, the naked rocks, on 
such steep places, were covered with earth, and walls were 
budded to hinder it from being swept away with the showers. 

So, from the bottom to the top, might sometimes be seen, 
rising one above another, plot after plot thus raised by labour 
and art, where the vine was reared by the husbandman’s care, 
and rewarded his toil with its plentiful fruit. As every family Ami g-puprai 
had only a small piece of ground to till, every foot of it that cultivation, 
could be improved was cultivated, and no pains were spared to 
turn it to its best account. Hence, the land had the appearance 
of a garden, and yielded support to a vast number of inhabi- 
tants. The country of Lower Galilee, especially, has been 
celebrated for its fruitfulness. According to the testimony of 
Josephus, the Jewish historian, who lived just after the time of 
Christ, that part of it which bordered on the lake of Gennesa- 
reth, where our Lord spent so much of his time, was especially 
remarkable for the great variety and plenty of its productions ; 
every plant seemed to thrive in it ; fruits that naturally grow 
in different climates were raised with equal ease here ; so that 

1 Gnaphalium sanguiueum. s Gn. orientale. 

8 Mandragora autumnalis. 4 Scripture Lands, p. 158. 
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it seemed, says that writer, as if God had taken a peculiar 
delight in that region, and the seasons had rivalled each other 
in the richness of their gifts. 

“ But when the traveller passes through Palestine now, his 
eye meets no such scenery of fruitfulness and beauty, over its 
mountains and plains. Large tracts of the country seem a 
barren waste ; the rich covering of the field is gone, and the 
hills are stripped of the vine ; a thinly scattered people live in 
comparative poverty and idleness, where once the many thou- 
sands of Israel and Judah found plentiful support. The 
country, for more than a thousand years, has been given up to 
be wasted by war and crushed by oppression. Its people have 
been driven away and trampled under foot, by cruel enemies. 
The whole land is now under the dominion of the Turks, who, 
instead of encouraging industry, leave it without protection and 
without profit. The farmer has no motive to plough and sow; 
his crops would grow up only to be plundered by wandering 
Arabs; and if he could secure any property, it would only 
expose him to danger from the avarice of some tyrant oflicer of 
the government, determined to seize it all for himself. No 
wonder, then, that “ the fruitful land has been turned into 
barrenness.” It lias been done, however, “ for the wickedness 
of them that dwelt therein,’ * and is a wonderful fulfilment of 
the threatening!* of God, delivered even as far back as the time 
of* Moses (Lent. xxix. 22 — 28), and repeated by the prophets 
that followed after.” 1 


JI. — Animals. 


QUADRUPEDS. 

The horse (did sus), is mentioned in the history of Jacob and 
Joseph, being then much used in Egypt, but the Jews did ndlf 
employ that useful animal till the time of Solomon. The law 
of Moses expressly forbids the multiplication of horses (DeijjtL 
xvii . 6) . J oshua was com manded to hamstring them when taken . 
in war* In the days of Solomon there was a great traffic in horses, 
which were ridden on without a saddle. Other* words besides 
the common one given above, are used to denote this animal. 

Oxen ("ipl bakre), and cattle of that species, are smaller in 
eastern countries than with us, and have a hump on the hack, 
over the fore feet. They are particularly diminutive in the 
vicinity of Jerusalem, but in the upper valley of the Jordan 
are of better size, as well as more numerous. The finest kind 
are found in the rich pastures of Bashan, where they are both 
strong and fierce. They were highly prized by the Jews for 

1 Nevin. 
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their usefulness. Bulls and cows were both subjected to the The ox. 
yoke, and were employed to draw, and at the plough, and to 
tread out the corn. A particular law was made that the ox 
should not be muzzled when thus engaged (Deut. xxv. 4.) The 
cow was valued for her milk, which was made use of for drink, 
and to make cheese. Korns are often referred to in Scripture 
as the sign of strength and power. 

The ass (linn chnmor ) of the East is a very serviceable, and Ass. 
moreover a very spirited animal. It was employed in early 
times to carry burdens, and draw at the plough, like the ox, 
and constituted a considerable portion of the substance of the 
opulent. Sometimes they were so numerous as to require a 
special keeper. The food of the ass is coarse, and his skin very 
thick. Though usually of a dark brown colour, or red, it is 
sometimes of a silvery white, and is then chiefly appropriated to 
persons of dignity, as magistrates ; “ speak, ve that ride on 
white asses ; ye that sit in judgment, and walk by the way ” 

(Judg. v. 10). The ass is remarkably attached to its owner, 
aud in this respect resembles the dog. The wild ass (bns jwrtt) 
is a fleet and beautiful animal, aud though ranked under the 
same genus with the domestic ass, differs materially in respect 
to the freedom it enjoys, its general habits, and the place* of 
its dwelling. The description of it, in the book of dob 
(ch. xxxix. 5 — 8) is most poetical and striking: “ Who hath 
sent out the wild ass free ? Or who hath loosed the hands of 
the wild ass ¥ Whose house 1 have made the wilderness, and 
the barren land 1 his dwellings, lie scorneth the multitude of 
the city, Neither regardeth lie the crying of the driver. The 
range of the mountains is his pasture, and he seareheth after 
every green thing.” This accurate and glowing description of 
the unrestrained habits of the wild ass, harmonise so admirably 
with the unfettered and capricious movements of the Arabs, 
that the propriety of the language employed by the angel to 
Hagar, when predicting her son’s future condition — “ And 
he shall be a wild-ass man,” is at once perceived and 
appreciated. 

The mule (TiS pered) is a hardy, sure-footed animal, and, as Mule, 
is familiarly known, of an obstinate disposition. In comparison 
with the horse, it is long lived. The most distinguished per- 
sons among the Jews used them to ride upon. David and all 
his sons rode upon mules. Absolom was upon one of them 
when he was caught by the boughs of an oak. The Jews are 
not supposed to have bred, but to have purchased them, be- 
cause such mixture of blood was prohibited in Lev. xix. 19. 

1 Ilcb. Salt places. Salt was a figurative representation of barrenness, 
because the plains bordering the lake of Sodom, or Dead Sea, are the most 
barren parts of Palestine. 
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Camel. Camels (brtt gamal) are of two kinds ; one large and strong, 

with two protuberances or humps upon his back, known as the 
Baetrian camel; the other, called 
also the dromedary, which is com- 
monly referred to in Scripture, with 
only one hump, smaller than the 
other species, but more fleet. The 
camel is evidently formed for the 
desert. Its feet have a tough 
elastic^ sole, which prevents sinking 
in the sand. Within the body is a 
cavity divided into cells, which are 
filled when the animal drinks, so 
that he can do for a month without 
] any further supply, feeding only on 

leaves, thistles, briars, and the coarsest food, which he crops as 
he goes. With all this he is capable of enduring constant 
travelling at tlie rate of thirty miles a day, and bearing very 
heavy burdens upon his hump or back, — as much as six or eight 
hundred pounds weight. Hence the application of the term 
land-ship, or ship of the desert. These are placed upon him 
while he is made to kneel; a procedure, however, which he 
somewhat resents in cries, or rather growl ings of an angry 
Hair and kind. The hair of the camel is woven into a kind of cloth of a 

flesh of the coarse kind. John the Baptist had “his raiment of earners 

cameL ] m i r ” The flesh and milk are used for food by the Arabs ; but 

this animal was unclean to the Jews. The ordinary life of the 
earned is between thirty and fifty years. » The poor fellow r is 
rather roughly handled m the pages of modern travelling. Dri 
' Bobinson dot's not regard him with any great favour, and Lord 

Its salt. Nugent sets him down severely. “ The gait of tho beast is as 

tiresome to the rider as anything can be which is not physically 
fatiguing. It is a very proud and important-looking stride, qf 
vastly slow progress, to every step of which, regular as the 
pendulum of a clock, the rider perched aloft on a pack-saddle, 
which is perched aloft on a hump, is fain to bend, as it w r ere, in. 
respj|^ui acknowledgment. The effect of this is at first very 
* ludicrous, even to the performer. But after, thus stalking and 
bowing for a certain time across the dead flat of a desert, with- 
. out a chance, exert himself as he will, of mending his pace, it 
becomes exceedingly tiresome to him, particularly oppressed as 
he is in beginning his journey at sunrise, with the sense that 
that pace must continue, unimproved and unvaried, till the 
setting of the same. To call the camel or the dromedary ‘ the 
ship of the desert,’ is a great injustice to the ship of the ocean, 

. , whose every movement carries with it a feeling oi life and sense, 
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tempered by obedience ; while the gait and manners of the other 
leave a notion only of the involuntary and mechanical. 

“ J spoke awhile ago of the patient, long-suffering expression Character o 
of the camel’s face ; but your opinion of the camel will, 1 think, thecarnel * 
change, as mine did, upon further and more intimate ac- 
quaintance. The truth is, he is hut an ill-conditioned beast 
, after all. What you took for the expression of patience be- 
comes one of obstinate, stupid, profound sell -sufficiency. There 
is a vain wreathing of the neck, a self-willed raising of the chin 
on high, a drooping of the latek -lustre eye, and sulky hanging of 
the lower lip, which, to any who has faith in the indications 
of countenance and action, betoken his real temper. Then that 
very peculiar roar of his, discordant beyond the roar of any 
other beast, which continues during the process of his being 
loaded, from the moment that the first package. is girded on his 
back to when he clumsily staggers up on his foot to begin his 
lazy journey, is a sound betraying more of moral degradation 
than any 1 ever heard from any four-legged animal ; a tone of 
exaggerated complaint, and of deep hate, which the shape of his 
open mouth w r ell assorts with. The Dromedary is said to be to Dromedary 
the camel what the thorough-bred horse is to the hack. .But 
he who has ridden a dromedary will never again profane the 
qualities of the thorough-bred horse 
by using his name in any such com- 
pany. The dromedary, it is true, is 
lighter than the camel, and capable 
of going much faster ; but in temper 
and spirit he differs from him in 
nothing hut in being even more 
obstinate. Though able to go at the 
rate of ton or twelve miles an hour 
(and some are made to do it by dint 
of a rough education), the dromedary 
who has not been from his early tnromeaaiy.j 

youth in the hands of a Tartar, or of Arab of one of those 
. tribes whose trade is war and plunder, cleaves to Ins favourite tractability 
pace of two miles and a half. You cannot, do what will, 
make friends with, him, or coax him out of what he seems to * 
consider as his privilege of thwarting and annoying his rider, 
lie always goes slow, and whenever he can, goes wrong. If 
you strike him for any misconduct, he bellows, turns round, 
and lies down. If you, as the term is, ‘ make much of him,’ he 
behaves like an animal who cannot take delight in anything. 

He is never young. The yearlings, of whom you sec large 
troops pasturing by the sides of their dams, w herever there is a 
patch of scanty verdure in the desert, never frisk. They have 
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the same look, the same action, they aspire to the same roar 
with those of the caravan.” 1 Burckhardt observes, “ JS r o Arab 
family can exist without one camel at least ; a man who has but 
two is reckoned poor; thirty or forty place a man in easy cir- 
cumstances ; and he who possesses forty is rich.” 

The goat (ti? ez), is of two kinds : one a common goat ; the 
other larger, remarkable for broad ears that hang down a foot . 
or a foot and a half. The goat yields a very sweet milk, which 
in eastern countries has always been valued above all others. 
Hence the promise “ Thou shalt have goats’ milk enough for 
thy food, for the food of thy household, and for the maintenance 
of thy maidens” (Prov. xxvii. 27). The flesh of this animal is 
also greatly esteemed. The hair, long and black, is made into 
cloth, and is often used to cover the tents of the shepherds. 
The tabernacle was covered with goats’ hair spun by the 
Israelitish women in the wilderness. Borne goats have very 
flne hair, out of which stuffs are formed. The skin furnished 
bottles from the earliest times. Goats constituted an im- 
portant part of the property of the opulent. They are wander- 
ing in their habits, and feed on bark and twigs of trees or 
plants. They were a clean animal by the Jewish law. 

Besides the common kind of sheep (nttf seh, and tsan) 
so well known in Europe, there is a breed in Palestine larger, 
and clothed with finer wool. They have large and broad tails, 
in substance resembling marrow and fat intermingled, and 
considered a great delicacy. {Sometimes they arc used instead 
of butter. In the directions given for the {Sacrifice of the 
Peace Offering, in which all the fat was consumed, there is an 
express injunction to burn the tail upon the altar. Their flesh 
supplies food, and their milk drink, but they arc chiefly 
valuable for their wool. 

Many other animals, as the stag or hind (nb'M ajalah ), 
the fox shual) y &c. are too familiar to need description* 

Hogs (inn chazir) were regarded by the Jews as peculiarly 
unclean, and seem not ter have been kept in Palestine ; but wild 
hogs abound upon Mount Tabor, tin* lesser Herman, and in 
the woods of Carmel. They are often seen in the plain of 
* Esdraelon. 

The lion (n» ari, or arijah) is often denominated “ the 
king of beasts,” and is so well known as a wild and fierce ani- 
mal as to preclude the necessity of particular description. 
Anciently, it inhabited the marshy banks of the river Jordan. 
Figurative allusions to it abound in Scripture. Besides its 
majestic appearance, its roar is especially characteristic. A 
modern traveller has intimated that when uttered as he heard 
1 Lands, Classical and Sacred, p. 147 — 149. 
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it, in the stillness of the night, the sound and the echoes were Lion, 
more tremendous than those of thunder. “ The lion has roared,” 
sa) r s the 1 prophet, “who will not 
fear?” (Amos, iii. 8). It is com- 
monly uttered when in sight of his 
prey, or in the act of striking it 
down. Since the time of the Cru- 
sades, no decisive evidence has been 
afforded of its existence in Palestine. 

Other terms than those above are 
employed to denote the lion — namely, 

‘YU got\ a lion’s whelp ; chephir, 
a young lion just beginning to hunt 
prey for himself; 'YN ari, as given LIjion] 

above, a full-grown lion ; shacal , a black lion — one in full 

strength of age; and ttf'b luish, a fierce or enraged lion. 

The leopard (id) mtnr) is frequently ment ioned in Scripture, Leopard, 
and allusions are made to its pecu- ^ \ ^ 

liar qualities and habits; as its '* 

watching for its prey, its fierceness 
and cruelty, its power and ileet- 
ness. It is an animal of the cat I 
tribe, and though not abounding 
now, is found in the mountainous 
dist rids. 

The unicorn (DfcO reem ).—' The 
animal to which this name is ap- n.toi,.n,j. J 

plied in the Bible is represented as a wild ungovernable beast, Unicorn, 
remarkable for the loftiness either of its stature or of its horns, 
and perhaps of botli ; possessed of great strength, and inclined, 
at times, to exercise it furiously and without mercy, even against 
man. It is, however, no easy matter to determine which, of all 
the animals that are now known in the East, has the best claim 


to bo considered as the unicorn of Scripture. Its Hebrew name 
carries in its signification merely a reference to that loftiness 
by w hich it was distinguished, without any other indication of 
its nature or appearance. In the earliest translation of the 
Bible into another language, it was called the unicorn, or the 
one-horned animal* Under this name the ancients have de- 


scribed a very peculiar beast. It is represented as having the 
legs and body of a deer, with the head, mane, and tail of a horse, 
armed with a single straight horn from the middle of its fore- 
head, and presenting altogether a form and appearance of no 
common elegance. But travellers have not been able to find, 
in later tilnes, any animal of this sort in eastern countries. 
Animals with only one horn have indeed been discovered, but 
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Unicorn, none of them suit the description of the ancient unicorn. 
Many learned commentators, however, have been of opinion 
that the rhinoceros is intended by the unicorn ; to which the 
principal objection is, that this animal is now only found in 
countries very remote from Judea, 

Dr. Kitto’s disquisition on this animal, though somewhat 
extended for our limits, arc nevertheless deserving of being, 
transferred to our pages: — “ JS T o one now seeks for the unicorn 
in the heraldic animal that passes under the name, and which 
never had any but an imaginary existence. There is nothing in 
the Hebrew word to imply that the reem was one-horned; it is 
indeed mentioned as horned ; and on referring to the passages in 
which the term is introduced, the only one which is quite distinct 
on this point seems clearly to intimate that the animal had tAvo 
horns. That passage is Dcut. xxxiii. 17, ‘ his horns are like 
the horns of' the 4 reem :’ ’ the word here is singular, not plural,, 
and should have been ‘ unicorn,’ not * unicorns,’ as in our 
version ; but it would have been inconsistent to have said c the 
horns of the unicorn’ — the owtf-horiied, and therefore tin* word 
was put in the plural. The second passage is Psalm xxii. 21 : 

4 The horns of the unicorns/ which allbrds no information. 
The third is Psalm xcii. 10 ('31p DWD, Dim vattarem 
ki-reem harm), literally, 4 But thou wilt exalt, as the reem, my 
horn.’ If 4 horn’ be supplied in the parallel, as in our version, 

4 as the horn of the unicorn,’ then there would be nearly the 
same evidence for concluding the reem had one horn, as the first 
cited text allbrds for its having two ; but we should even then 
have to consider that it is usual, poetically or in common dis- 
course, to speak of 4 the horn ’ of an animal that has actually 
two horns ; but never of tlie 4 horns ’ of a creature that has but 
one. And as this text now stands, requiring an addition to 
make the assigned sense distinct, its authority lbr giving the 
animal one horn is not equal to that of Dcut. xxxiii. 17, for 
giving it two. Therefore, as a matter of opinion, Ave should ' 
incline to think a wild buffalo, or some such animal, is intended. 
The present text seems to countenance this idea, for it describes 
the difficulty or impossibility of making the animal perform 
just such services as tame buffaloes or oxen actually do 
perform. 

Rhinoceros. 44 If, however, a one-horned animal be contended for, we may 
take the rhinoceros. This is the usual determination ; and it 
has the sanction of the Vulgate, which here gives rhinoceros as 
the equivalent of nwnoceros. The horny projection on the 
forepart of this animal’s head would entitle it, better certainly 
than any other known animal, to the title of 4 one-horned.’ The 
/■ * description ‘ his strength is great,’ would apply with the greatest 
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propriety to the rhinoceros, the strength of which is enormous ; Rhinoceros, 
being also covered with an im- 
penetrable skin, and so bulky, 
that it has been known to require 
eight men to lift the head of one 
of the African species into a cart. 

One species is a native of India 
*( Rhinoceros Indicus), and there 
seem to be at least two in Africa ; 
but their history and distinguish- 
ing characteristics have not been 
sufficiently investigated. 

“ To these illustrations we here l Rhinocerr 

add that of another animal, which, at least so far as the horn is unicorn, 
concerned, seems to approach nearer than the common rhinoceros 
to the monoceros or unicorn, as noticed by the ancients. The 
public is indebted for the knowledge of it to the Jiev. John 
Campbell, who thus speaks of it in his ‘ Travels in South 
Africa,’ (vol. ii. p. 294.) While in the Mashow territory, the 
Hottentots brought in a head different from that of any 
rhinoceros that had previously been killed: — ‘ The common 
African rhinoceros has a crooked horn resembling a cock’s spur, 
which rises about niue or ten inches above the nose, and 
inclines backward; immediately behind this is a short thick 
horn. But the head they brought had a straight horn project- 
ing three feet from the forehead, about ten inches above the 
tip of the nose. The projection of this great horn very much 
resembles that of the fanciful unicorn in the British arms. It 
has a small, thick, horny substance, eight inches long, imme- 
diately behind it, and which can hardly be observed on the 
animal at the distance of one hundred yards, and seems to be 
designed for keeping fast that which is penetrated by the long 
hoin; so that this species must look like a unicorn (in the sense 
4 one-horned’) when running in the field. The head resembled 
in size a nine-gallon cask, and measured three feet from the 
mouth to the ear, and being much larger than that of the one 
w r ith the crooked horn, and wdiicli measured eleven feet in 
length, the animal itself must have been still larger and more 
formidable. From its weight, and the position of the horn, it 
appears capable of overcoming any creature hitherto known. 

Hardly any of the natives took the smallest notice of the head, 
but treated it as a thing familiar to them. As the entire horn 
is perfectly solid, the natives, I afterwards heard, make from 
one horn four handles for their battle-axes. Our people 
wounded another, which they reported to be much larger.’ 

The author adds, in a note, that the head was so weighty, and 
[b. a.] 2 c 
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the distance from the Cape so great, that it appeared necessary 
to cut off the under jaw and leave it behind. £ The animal is 
considered by naturalists, since the arrival of the skull in 
London, to be the unicorn of the ancients, and the same that 
is described in Job xxxix. 5 A fragment of the skull, with the 
horn, is deposited in the Museum of the London Missionary 
Society : and a representation of the head itself* is given in the 
work from which these particulars are taken.” 

Boar. The bear (21*1 dob) also still exists. Ehrenberg saw and de- 

scribes the species called the Syrian bear in Lebanon. It is 
larger and lower than the common brown bear, and of a dull 
buff colour, often clouded with darker brown. 

Do;?* The dog (272 cheleb ). — At a very early period, as we learn 

from Job, dogs were trained by shepherds to guard their flocks 
(Job, xxx. 1). They can be taught to drive the sheep or goats 
from one place to another, to keep them from straggling or 
wandering away, and to manage thorn, in fact, with every kind 
of care. In their wild condition, however, they are like the 
wolf, — greedy, selfish, impudent, quarrelsome, and savage. In 
the East there are multitudes of them in this state ; they wander 
about, frequently in troops, hunting for prey, and often attack 
the strongest and fiercest beasts of the forest. But they do 
not confine themselves to the wilderness ; they choose rather to 
seek their living in towns and cities. Here they are found in 
great numbers, ranging the streets by day and by night, and 
greedily devouring the offal that is cast into the gutters or 
about the markets. As they are sometimes reduced almost to 
starvation, they are ready to consume human corpses, and in 
the night, fall even upon living men. From possessing this 
character, the dog, where it has not been trained for hunting, 
or for watching flocks, has long been, in that part of the world, 
held in great contempt and abhorrence. Hence, in Scripture, 
’ wicked men are compared to dogs (Ps. xxii. 16). u They rc- 
turn at evening,” says David, “they make a noise like a dog, 
and go round about the city ; they wander up and dow r n for 
meat, and grudge if they be not satisfied.” (Ps. lix. 6, 15.) 
“ Q-ive not that which is holy unto the dogs.” (Matt. vii. 6.) 
“ Beware of dogs, beware of evil workers.” (Phil. iii. 2.) 
“ Without are clogs, and sorcerers,” &c. (Eev. xxii. 15.) To 
Contrrnp.' call a man a dog is still exceedingly reproachful, as it was in 
tuousttbe ancient times. (2Sam.xvi. 0; 2 Kings, viii. 13.) The Jews, in 
dof?!* the time of our Saviour, were accustomed to call the Gentiles 
by this contemptuous epithet; to which Christ had allusion, 
when he said to the woman of Canaan, in order to try her 
faith, “ It is not meet to take the children’s bread, and to cast 
:: it to the dogs” (Matt. xv. 26.) In our day, the Mohammedans 
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in tliat country still use the same language of contempt towards 
those who differ from them in religion, especially Christians 
and Jews, styling them Christian dogs — Jeioish dogs . 

The coney shaphan ) is an animal not larger than a Coney, 

hedgehog, and resembling a mouse and a bear. In Palestine 
it is called the bear-mouse, dwelling 
.in rocks and caves. The coney is 
generally believed to be identical 
with the animal now known by the 
name askkoko . Conies are gregarious, 
and sit together about the rocky 
holes and clefts in parties. They 
seem to steal along, not standing on 
their feet, and with perpetual paus- 
ings in their course. They are feeble 
and gentle, easily tamed. They build in the rocks, in places 
less accessible than those of the rabbit, where they enjoy 
greater security. They possess much animal sagacity. 

Birds. 

The eagle (ntM nisr) is frequently mentioned in Scripture as Ea ff le - 
a powerful bird, dwelling in elevated places, and soaring aloft 
in its rapid flight “ Doth the eagle mount up at thy com- 
mand, and make her nest on high?” (Job, xxxix. 27.) Both 
Jeremiah and Obadiah refer to the height at which the eagle 
builds her nest. The latter says, in the noble language of 
hyperbole, “ Though thou exalt thyself as the eagle, and though 
thou set thy nest among the stars, thence will I bring thee 
down, saith the Lord.” (Obad. iv.) The ostrich (mjD joneh, and Ostrich. 
P5D ronan), as is well known, delights 
in the sandy desert, where she 
deposits her eggs, and, as is generally 
thought, leaves them to be warmed 
and matured there. Her speed is 
great, outstripping the horse, and 
sustained by a quivering of the wings. 

The stork (iTPDn chasidah ) occupies 
the fir trees, or the summit of a 
tower. 8he knows lier “ appointed 
time,” in removing with the change 
of seasons to the north or south. 

(Jer. viii. 7.) The pelican (n«n luatruh.] 

kaath) inhabits marshy places and solitary lakes (Ps. cii. 1). 

The raven (lW oreb), owl (DID cos, fyc.), hawk (p nets), dove ^ 

(n:v jona), crane (TW ogur) ) &c. are familiar to us. The dove, fo* 
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Peacock, peacock thoukiim ) was brought into Palestine, probably 

from Persia, in the reign of Solomon. The native wild pigeon, 
and carrion crow or kite, scarcely differ from our own. 

Reptiles. 


Dragon. Among reptiles the dragon ()n than , fyc.) is often spoken of 
in Scripture, but what animal is specially intended it is not 
easy to ascertain. When frightful scenes of desolation are 
described, called “ the habitation of dragons,” the name may 
be used for different kinds of reptiles in general which lurk 
among rubbish and ruins. The crocodile is called a dragon in 




[Lizard.] 


[Crocodile.] 


referring to the river Nile. “ The great dragon that lieth in 
the midst of rivers.” (Ezck. xxix. 3.) Dragons of the sea 
seem to mean various monsters of the ocean. Dragon is also 
tfe name of a large serpent, represented by {jncient writers as 
having bright red or yellow scales, of a species still found in 
the East. It is capable of crushing a stag or ox with the folds 
of its body enwrapping them, and it can swallow them whole, 
xgjffihe “ Great Dragon” of John, in the Apocalypse, appears to 
this monster ; and hence the name of Satan, or the Devil, 
Cockatric^ that “ Old Serpent.” The cockatrice (fPGY tsephuon ), the asp 

({MS pethen), the adder (ytit 
tzepha)^ and the viper (nyDN 
ephoeh), were all of the ser- 
pent class, venomous and 
dangerous. The scorpion 
(mpp olcrab) also is some- 
times joined with the serpent 
on account of its poison. It 
has six or eight eyes, and 
has the poison in its tail, 
which it darts with malignant 
vigour. 



[Scorpion. J 
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Insects. 

With regard to insects, the bee and others do not differ 
from those of Europe. Musquitoes , and insects of that tribe, 
abound, though much less so than in Egypt and other sultry 
countries. 

# Bees (fTVDl deburah) formed a special object of care with Bees, 
the Jewish farmers. They abounded in their country from the 
earliest times; so that it was called, by way of description, 

“ a land flowing with milk and honey.” These little animals 
often laid up their stores in hollow 
trees, or in the clefts of the rocks 
(Ps. lxxxi. 10), but more commonly, 
we may suppose, in hives, as with us. 

Honey was very much used at home, 
but made in such great quantities that 
it was also carried away to supply 
other countries, especially in traflic 
with the Tyrians (Ezek. xxvii. 17). 

Butter or cream, and honey, were 
esteemed a great delicacy, and it was a sign of plenty in the 
land when this kind of food abounded. Such seems to have 
been the meaning of that promise to Ahaz, that before the child 
that was soon to be born should be old enough to know good 
from evil, the country should bo delivered from lier enemies, 
and such prosperity restored, that butter and honey would be 
his common food (Isa. vii. 15, 16). The same taste still con- 
tinues in eastern countries : cream and honey are accounted* 
especially among the Arabs, the richest luxury of the breakfast 
table. There was also a kind of wild honey , not uncommon in 
that region. It w r as not made by bees, but collected from other 
little insects upon the leaves of certain trees, so as to drop down^* 
quite plentifully ; sometimes all over the ground. Such was the 
honey which Jonathan tasted in the wood ; the honeycomb into 
which he is said to have dipped his rod, was merely a collection 
of this wild substance (1 Sam. xiv. 25 — 27). The honey which 
John the Baptist used for food in the wilderness, might have 
been, at least in part, of this sort ; though it is probable he 
found there much honey of the common kind, as to this day 
very considerable quantities are laid up among the rocks, 
through that same region of country : this might very properly 
be called wild honey , as well as the other (Matt. iii. 4). 

Among the insect tribes of the East, the locust (mitt arbeh) Locust, 
may be mentioned as remarkable. It is frequently very largo, 
being six inches long, and as thick as a moderate sized finger. 

The head resembles that of a horse, and it has sharp teeth. The 
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wings are spotted brown, the body yellow or reddish. Its food 
seems to be every green thing, and so immensely numerous 
are the locustB that they are not 
inaptly described as armies or gather- 
ing clouds extending many miles in 
length, darkening the air in their 
flight, filling the air with the terrific 
sound of their wings, and so com- 
pletely covering the ground when they 
alight, as to effect its entire desolation. Their ma rch is north- 
ward, and nothing can arrest them. The language of the pro- 
phet Joel is probably familiar to every reader. “The land is 
as the garden of Eden before them, and behind them a desolate 
wilderness. Yea, and nothing shall escape them. The appear- 
ance of them is as the appearance of horses ; and as horsemen 
so shall they run. Like the noise of chariots on the tops ol the 
mountains shall they leap ; like the noise of a flame of fire that 
devoureth the stubble ; as a strong people set in battle array,” 
&e. &c. (Joel, ii. 3—10.) Borne by the wind into the sea, they 
perish; but their carcases, driven to shore by the action of the 
waves and the winds, the air is rendered pestiferous by their 
decay, and disease not unfrequently ensues. Their peculiar 
abode is Arabia, whence “the locusts went up through all the 
land of Egypt” (Exod. xvi. 14); and the Mohammedan armies 
were in a vision represented to John as a swarm of locust^ 
(Eev. ix.) They are often used for food, salted and dried in 
the smoke, or boiled with oil or butter, or toasted before the 
fire. The palmer-worm, canker-worm, and cUterpillar, are con- 
sidered to be species of the locust. 


III.— Climate. 

V 

The year was divided at an early period into six seasons, each 
consisting of two mouths. They are distinctly mentioned in 
the promise of Clod to Noah, as 44 seed time and harvest, and , 
cold and heat, and summer and winter” *(Gen. viii, 22). The 
Arabs now make the same distinctions. 

The harvest began near the commencement of our April, and 
ended in the former part of the month of June. In general 
the temperature during that period is agreeable, but afterwards 
increases to an unpleasant degree. Summer followed with 
intense heat, so that it was common to sleep on the tops of the 
houses ir the open air. This is the time of fruits, which lasted 
two months. The hot season began in the early part of October ; 
.after the middle the heat gradually diminished. Seed-time lasted 
from the first part of October to the first part of December. 
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During this time the weather is frequently cloudy and rainy. 

Towards the end of it the snow begins to fall upon the moun- 
tains. Next to this succeeds winter , when snow frequently winter, 
falls, but this only a few hours, excepting on the tops of the 
mountains. The north winds are cold, and thin ice is formed, 
but soon melts away under the powerful beams of the sun. 

, Thunder, lightuing, and rain, often occur. The brooks arc filled, 
and torrents flow like rivers along the country. The cold season cold season, 
extended from the first half of February to the first half of April. 
Thunderstorms frequently occur, with heavy rain and nail 
during that period. Then the indications of approaching spring 
soon present themselves in the budding trees, which are speedily 
covered with foliage, the fields with grain, and the gardens with 
flowers. Though it is called the cold season, the weather is pro- 
gressively warm, and sometimes in its advance considerably hot. 

During the months of May, June, July, and August, there is Rain, 
no rain ; the only moisture is from the dews, which, however, 
as a providential compensation, fall most plentifully. In the 
early part of October a rain of three or four days’ continuance 
descends, by which the ground is prepared for ploughing and 
sowing. About twenty days of unclouded weather ensue, 
when the rains return. The heavy showers with which the 
rainy season commenced were called the former or early rains ; 
the rain that fell in the spring, just before harvest, was called 
the latter rain . Commencing at the beginning of April, it 
. brought forward the crops to their perfection. The weather is 
extremely various throughout the winter. When the sky was 
red in the evening, it was deemed a sign of fair weather on the 
fol lowing day, but this appearance in the morning led to the 
anticipation of rain (Comp. Matt. xvi. 2, 3). A cloud rising 
fi mi the west gave warning of rain (Luke, xii. 51). 

In conclusion wo may observe, that the soil and climate Variety in 
of Syria vary greatly in different districts, but arc on the g^S? 11 0< 
whole salubrious and productive. In the valleys, the heat and 
luxuriance of a tropical region are experienced, while the shelving 
terraces and summits of the mountains present at the same 
season the mildness and vegetation of spring, or the ice aud 
enow of winter. Under a good government, Syria, notwith- 
standing its want of harbours, would be a delightful residence, 
and might maintain a large and thriving population. At present 
the reverse is the case ; and though the vigorous discipline and 
active police maintained by Ibrahim Pasha made the country 
more accessible to foreigners and more favourable to commerce, 
his merciless spoliation of the people, and avowed disregard for 
all established titles to land, destroyed confidence and security, 
and rendered his sway as hateful and oppressive to the natives 
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as it was convenient to foreigners, wlio were protected by the 
power of their governments at home. In the interior of Syria, 
the want of water is often severely felt, as the beds of the 
mountain torrents are often dry in the hot season ; but wherever 
the stream is permanent, particularly in the valley of the Jordan, 
the soil is abundantly productive. In Palestine and much of 
the southern part of Syria, there is little wood ; but the cedars , 
and forests of Lebanon have been famous almost ever since the 
days of Solomon ; and there is no want of timber in the upper 
branches of the same chain, between Aeri and Aleppo. 

Winds. — T he winds are frequently mentioned in Scripture, 
winds. with references to their peculiar characteristics. The east wind 
East winds, was the most injurious, and at sea the most dangerous. On the 
land it w as dry and hot, consequently destructive to vegetation. 
In winter it was cold, but without moisture, and producing a 
blight on the grain. The description of its violence on the 
ocean is striking. “ Thou breakest the ships of Tarshish with 
an east wind” (Ps. xlviii. 7). Every wind coming from between 
east and north, or east and south, was called an east wind. 
Such was the wind w hich caused the wreck of the vessel in 
which Paul was sailing to Rome, called Euroclydon (Acts, xxvii. 
Kurociydon. 14). In fact, it blows from all points, and is now known by the 
name of a Levanter. Job informs us that cold and fair w eather 
came from the north, while the south wind brought heat ; and 
from this quarter generally sprung the whirlwind, of whose 
tremendous pow r er in raising the sands of the desert into pillared 
and overwhelming masses, travellers furnish frightful descrip- 
tions. The Sirocco, or, in its intensest character, the Simoon , is 
Simoon. a hot gale that hears poison and death on its wings. Its ap- 
proach is indicated by distant clouds slightly tinged with red, and 
a general gloom in the sky. It then assumes a hazy aspect, re- 
sembling smoko, coloured with a purple hue. The compen- 
sating goodness of Providence is seen in the fact that this gale 
or current of air is usually only a hundred feet broad, keeping 
about two feet from the ground, not more in elevation than 
fifteen, and so rapid in its flight as not -to be felt more than 
about ten minutes on any one place. The mode of escape from 
it, therefore, is to do what the animals are instinctively taught 
to do, namely, bury the bead for the time in the sand, or at 
least keep it close to the earth by at once falling prostrate. 
Many, however, are overtaken unawares, and, imbibing the 
suffocating vapour in the lungs, they fall immediately, and 
perish. The whole body soon becomes blaok with a fatal morti- 
fication. Simom is the Arab designation j the Turks call it Samyel. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

MODERN JUDAISM. 

Judaism is naturally divisible into ancient and modern : tbe Definition, 
former embracing the period from Abraham to Christ, compre- 
hending the doctrines and rites of the Old Testament ; the 
latter, the rites, ceremonies, traditions, and opinions practised 
and received before the destruction of the second temple, which, 
being afterwards embodied in tbe Talmudical and Cabalistic 
writings, have been followed by the great body of the Jewish 
people to the' present time. 

Receiving the Scriptures of the Old Testament as of Divine Division 
inspiration, they divide the sacred books into three classes — Testarnent. 
the Law, the Prophets, and the Hagiographa, or Holy Writings. 

To this division our Lord appears to have referred when ho 
spoke of “the law of Moses, and the prophets, and the Psalms’* 

(Luke, xxiv. 44). A similar distinction is made in the Book 
of Ecclesiasticus. Josephus adverts, also, to a similar arrange- 
ment. This threefold division is still retained, with some slight 
variation in the subordinate parts. The separation of Ruth 
from Judges, and the Lamentations of Jeremiah from his pro- 
phecies, has increased the original number from twenty -two to 
twenty-four. 

The genera] arrangement is as follows : the law, five books — Arranpe- 
Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy : tbe ®J n ( * 
prophets, eight books — the former four, namely, Joshua, J udges, Testament 
Samuel, Kings; the latter four, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Scripture *‘ 
Twelve minor prophets — llosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, 

Micah, Nahum, Ilabakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, Zechariah, 

Malachi, The hagiographa , eleven books — Psalms, Proverbs, 

Job, Song of Songs, Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther, 

Daniel, Ezra and Nehemiah, Chronicles. They were first re- 
vised and arranged by Ezra ; tbe other members of the great 
synagogue carried on tbe work, and Simon the J ust completed 
the Canon of the Old Testament by adding the Chronicles, 

Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, and Malachi ; of which books the 1st 
and 2d of Chronicles, Ezra, and Esther, are supposed to have 
been written by Ezra; and Nehemiah and Malachi by those 
whose names they bear, some time after his death. 
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ami velses The most ancient copies of the Scriptures have no distinct 
chapters or verses. Some affirm that the present division into 
chapters was invented by Stephen Langton, Archbishop of Can* 
terbury, in the reign of King John, and his son Henry III., but 
the real author was Hugo de Sancto Caro, who, from being a Do- 
minican monk, became a cardinal, and is commonly known by the 
name of Cardinal Hugo, lie flourished a.d. 1240, and died a.d. 4 
1262. lie wus the first w ho composed a concordance in the vulgar 
Latin, with the assistance of the monks of his order, and divided 
the Vulgate into chapters and letters at regular distances along 
the margin for reference. The subdivision into verses by Hebrew 
Connor- letters, as they appear in the margin of our Hebrew Bibles, was 
dunces. adopted two centuries afterwards by Mordecai Nathan, who 
saw the utility of Hugo’s Concordance in the controversy of 
Christians with the Jews, and therefore composed a Hebrew 
one for the Jews, to argue against the Christians. But instead 
of Hugo’s marginal letters, he marked every fifth verse with a 
Hebrew’ numeral, thus : n 1, n 5, > 10, &c., still retaining his 
divisions into sections or chapters. This concordance of 
Nathan whs begun a.d. 1438, and finished a.d. 1445. The last 
improvement, as to verses, was by Athias, of Amsterdam, in a 
beautiful Hebrew Bible printed in 1661, and reprinted in 1667, 
who hiarked every verse with our common numerals, excepting 
those already marked by Nathan with Hebrew letters, in the 
manner in which they appear now in the Hebrew letters. By 
casting out these letters from other Bibles, and substituting the 
corresponding numerals, all the copies of the Bible in other 
languages have since been marked. 

Hebrew not The Jew s have been accused, but without sufficient evidence, 
preserved, and, in fact, against all probability, of wilfully corrupting the 
sacred text. It is easy to account for the variations which arc 
found in different copies, during the transcriptions winch were 
made in the course of many hundred years ; but the Jew's have 
invariably displayed the utmost scrupulousness with regard to 
the Hebrew’ text ; carefully counting the large and small sec- 
tions, the verses, the words, and even the letters. Bather 
Simon mentions a manuscript of Perpignan, which has recorded 
the following computation : — 



Great 

Sections. 

Small 

Sections. 

Verses. 

Words. 

Letters. 

Genesis . . 

. 12 

43 

1534 

20713 

78100 

Exodus . . 

. 11 

33 

1209 


63467 

Leviticus . 

. 10 

25 

859 

11902 

44989 

Numbers . 

. 10 

33 

1288 

16707 

62529 

Deuteronomy 

. 11 

31 

955 

16394 

54892 


They have also gone into the minute detail of the middle 
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letter of the Pentateuch, the middle clause of each book, and 
how many times each letter of the alphabet occurs in all the 
Hebrew Scriptures. The latter very curious enumeration is 
given by different writers with but slight variations ; and how- 
ever trifling in itself, is calculated to afford us much satisfaction 
as illustrative of the general accuracy of the transmitted 
* Scriptures. 



Aleph 

42377 

b 

Lamed 

41517 

a 

Beth 

38218 

D 

Mom 

77778 


Gimel 

25)537 

0 

Nuu 

41G9G 

"i 

Daleth 

32530 

D 

Samccb 

13580 

n 

He 

47551 


Ain 

20175 

i 

Yau 

70922 

& 

Pe 

22725 

T 

Zain 

22807 

V 

Tsaddi 

21882 

n 

Cheth 

23147 

P 

Kopli 

22972 

to 

Toth 

11052 


Kesli 

22147 

'i 

Yod 

66420 

m 

Sell in 

32148 

D 

Caph 

48253 

n 

Tau 

50343 


In this instance, as in many others, we may see how super- 
stition has been made subservient to important ends in the 
preservation or propagation of the truth. Wu may also learn 
from the history of the people of the Jews themselves, what an 
essential difference there is between maintaining the letter and 
possessing the spirit of religion, and how a too minute reverenco 
for the one rather tends to divert the mind from the due ob- 
servance of the other. The extreme care which the Jews have 
ever manifested respecting the very words and letters of their 
Scriptures is, however, on some accounts worthy of admiration, 
and is connected with their solicitude for the preservation of 
the literal sense of the sacred writings, departure from which 
ha# in many instances been fraught with baneful consequences. 

I. — The Targums. 

The word Tar gum, (DUin), is Chaldee, and it signifies a 
^canslation of the sense from one language into another, — 
a version, paraphrase, or exposition. Some of the Targums 
are very literal. 1 It is generally supposed that they ori- 
ginated in circumstances connected with the Babylonish 
captivity. The Hebrew having ceased to he a vernacular 
tongue, the knowledge of it became very limited ; for the Jews 
being dispersed in Chaldea, adopted the language of the 
country, so that when the law was read after their return to 

1 Walton, Proleg. xii. 4 ; Wolf. Bib. Ileb. Castell. Lex. — It is said that 
one word, Dragoman, i. e. Interpreter, comes from the same source. 
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Jerusalem, they required a Chaldee interpretation to understand 
it. The usual method adopted in the days of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah, and long continued, was, it is probable, on the sabbath, 
for a verse or sentence of the law to be read by one person in 
Hebrew, and then interpreted by another in Chaldee ; at first, 
perhaps, extemporaneously, till at length they were written. 

It lias been thought by many that several Targums have* 
perished in the course of time. The most ancient that have 
descended to us are that of Onkelos on the Law, and that of 
Jonathan Ben Uzziel on the Prophets ; to which may be added 
that of Joseph C<tcUs on the Hagiographa, of whom we know 
nothing. It is doubtful whether Onkelos was a Jew by birth, or a 
proselyte : he is supposed to have lived about the time of our 
Saviour. His work is rather a version than a paraphrase, and 
has been celebrated for its fidelity to the words and meaning of 
the sacred original. Tt approaches, in the purity and simplicity 
of its style, the Chaldee of Daniel and Ezra, which renders it 
probable that it is the oldest Targum, and has been bold by the 
Jews in the highest veneration. They represent it as of equal 
authority with the text of Moses, anti affirm that Onkelos only 
committed to writing what had been transmitted by tradition 
from Mount Sinai. 1 

Jonathan Ben Uzziel was a disciple of Hillel the Elder, one 
of the most eminent of the Jewish doctors, president of the 
Sanhedrim, a hundred years before the destruction of the second 
temple. The date of his Targum is anterior to the birth of 
Christ. In purity of style it ranks next to that of Onkelos. 
On the former prophets ho is more literal aifd simple ; on the 
latter, more paraphrastic and allegorical. The Jews hold it in 
the greatest estimation, and eulogise it extravagantly. There 
is another Targum which bears his name, but is evidently not 
his composition. Several other Targums exist of inferior note,' 
as the Targum of Jerusalem, consisting of fragments on some 
passages of tho law; the Targum on the Megilloth, or five 
books of Euth, Esther, Song of Solomon, Ecclesiastes, and 
Lamentations ; a second Targum on Esther ; a Targum under 
the name of Joseph on Job, the Psalms and Proverbs ; and the 
Targum on the Chronicles. This last was only discovered and 
published at Augsburg in 1680 and 1683* 

Notwithstanding all the faults which have been detected in 
these compositions, they have been of great use to the biblical 


1 Wolf. Bib. Heb. ; Leusd. Phil. Heb. Biff. v. vi. vii. ; Walton, Proleg, xii. 
3 These Targums, excepting the second on Esther and that on Chronicles, 
are accompanied with literal Latin versions in Walton’s Polyglot Bible. 
Prfdeaux gives a full account of eight Targums. Leusden makes the num* 
her; to be only Bix. Philolog. Heb. mixt. Diff. y, 1—7. . 
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student. They serve to confirm the genuineness of the Hebrew 
Scriptures ; determine the meauing of many words, especially 
those of rare occurrence ; illustrate obscure phrases ; explain 
some difficult texts; furnish information respecting ancient 
rites and customs ; and place beyond all doubt the sense in 
which many important passages were understood by the ancient 
synagogue. . . The Targums also contain numerous inter- 

E retations which, whether they fire to be regarded as the un- 
iassed language of Jews who lived before the crucifixion of 
Christ, or as the concessions which the force of truth has ex- 
torted from their prejudiced successors, have been employed by 
Christian writers with advantage and success. 1 

At the risk of appearing prolix, we quote the following from 
the pen of the liev. IL. J. Hose : — “ It is thought by some that 
these paraphrases (Targums) were at first merely oral ; hut their 
first origin is involved in considerable obscurity, and has given 
rise to much difference of opinion. Nor arc biblical critics 
agreed upon the age to which the paraphrases now extant are 
to bo referred. The following enumeration will shew their 
number, and the dates assigned to some of them. 

“ 1. The Targum of Onkelos, supposed to have been written 
in the 1st or 2d century. 

“2. The Targum falsely ascribed to Jonathan Ben Uzziel, 
called that of the Pseudo- Jonathan ; assigned to the 7th 
century. 

“ 3. The Jerusalem Targum, assigned to the 7th, or perhaps* 
the 9th century. 

“ The above are on the Pentateuch. 

“4. The Targum of Jonathan Ben Uzziel on the Prophets, 
assigned by some to the time of our Saviour, by others to the 
#L century. 

“5. The Targum of Eabbi Joseph the Blind, on the Hagio- 
grapha (Job, Psalms, and Proverbs). 

“ 6. An anonymous Targum on the Megilloth. 

“7, 8, and 9. Three Targums on Esther. 

“ 10. The Targum on the two Books of Chronicles, which was 
first discovered and published towards the end of the 17th 
century. 

“ The Targums from 6 to 10 are probably of a later date than 
the four preceding, their language being very impure, and their 
contents being far more tinged with fable. The Targum of 
Onkelos has more the character of a version, and is written in 
the most pure language. That of the pseudo- Jonathan more 
nearly approaches it in this respect than the rest. 

“ The Targums are inserted in the Biblia Rahbinka of Bux- 
1 Allen’s Mod. Jud, j Walton, Proleg. ; Leusden, Wolf, &c. 
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Targimis. torf and others, but those who are desirous of a more particular 
account of the various editions of them will do well to consult 
the Rev. T. H. Horne’s Introduction to the Study of the Scrip- 
tures, in which work will also be found some useful references 
to the principal authors who have discussed the various ques- 
tions connected with these versions. It is very much to be 
desired that some society, or some highly qualified person, 
should undertake a new edition of these valuable helps in 
biblical criticism, with a literal translation.” 

II. Tite Talmudical and Eabbintcal Writings. 

Taimuds. The word Talmud (Tiobn) signifies learning, wisdom, doctrine, 
because it contains the opinions of learned men on the oral law. 
It consists of two parts, the Mislma, — which means a repeated 
or second law, and the Gemara, which signifies a supplement or 
completion, or, according to some, a commentary or discussion. 
The Talmud is, in fact, the Mishua and Gemara united . 1 

Oral law. The Jews believe there were two law's delivered to Moses 
on Mount Sinai ; the oue was committed immediately to writing 
in the text of the Pentateuch; the other has been handed daw'll 
from age to age hy oral tradition. They say that God first 
dictated the text, and then gave him an interpretation, to be 
transmitted byword of mouth; hence denominated the oral 
law . When Moses descended from the Mount, they affirm that 
he delivered both these laws to the people — first, to Aaron, 
then to Eleazar and lthaunir ; then to the seventy elders, and 
afterwards to the congregation at large. Motees then withdrew, 
and Aaron repeated the whole, and. w ithdrew ; then Eleazar 
and Ithauinr did the same ; then the seventy elders . 2 They 
further affirm, or rather Maimonides affirms, that in the 
last month of his life Moses repeated all the traditional facts 
and explanations to those who had forgotten them, and espe- 
cially to Joshua, w ho w as the second receiver of the oral law ; 
that subsequently whatever was received from Moses was 
admitted without dispute ; but if there was anything not of 
Mosaic original, the proper decision was to be made by inference 

1 “Under their proper heads, Rabbi Judah methodically digested all 
that hitherto hud been delivered to the Jews of their law and religion by 
the tradition of their ancestors. And this is the book called the Mishna. 

• It ^became the subject of the studies of all tho learned men, and the chiefest 
; of them, both in Judwa and Babylonia, employed themselves to make com- 
ments on it. These comments they call the Gemara , *.<?., the complement : 
— Tho Mishna— the text ; and the Gemara — the Comment : both together 
they call file Talmud — Prideaux. 

„ 9 Maimonides. An account of them may be found in Surenhusius’s 
, edition of the Mishna* p. iv. Pref. 
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from the primary precepts, by means of some of the thirteen Oral law. 
rules given to Moses, as was pretended, on Mount Sinai. In 
case of a difference, the opinion of the majority prevailed. No 
assistance was contributed by the spirit of prophecy ; but a 
prophet might suspend any law, or authorise a violation of any 
precept, except those against idolatry, for a limited time. When 
Joshua died, the interpretations which he had received from 
fMoses, with all that had. been made in his time, were transmitted 
to the surviving elders. Those elders conveyed them to the 
prophets, and these to one another. There was no disagree- 
ment respecting the foundations received by tradition down to 
the time of the (.Treat Synagogue, which consisted of one hun- 
dred and twenty of the most eminent men of the nation, who 
followed the example of their predecessors in studying the sense 
of the law, making decrees, and appointing constitutions. From 
the time of Moses to the days of Rabbi Jehuda, no part of the 
oral law was committed to writing for the public, but finding 
that the students of the law were diminishing, and fearing that 
the traditions would be forgotten, lie collected them all, and 
formed them into a methodical code of traditional law. The 
book thus produced was entitled Mislma, and received by the Mtahna. 
people with the utmost reverence. It was compiled about 
the close of the second century, is written in a concise stylo, 
and consists chiefly of aphorisms, which admit of various 
interpretations. A century after, Rabbi Jochanan, president of 
a school in Palestine, collected together these diversified opi- 
nions, and compiled the Gemara, or Commentary, about the Gemara. 
year 300 of the Christian era, which, with thoMishna, forms the 
Terusalem Talmud. 1 The Jews in Chaldea were not, however, Jerusalem 
contented with this work. The M ishna was their principal study, Tftlumd - 
bu+ in time a variety of interpretations arose from the diverse 
and often contradictory views of the doctors, till Rabbi Ashe 
Gaidertook a collection of them about the year 500 of the Chris- 
tian era, and this compilation is called the Babylonian Gemara, 
and with the Mislina forms the Babylonian Talmud. 2 The Babylonian 
doctors who succeeded Ashe and his coadjutors did not presume lamU1, 
*to make any further alterations, but made it their sole object 
to understand and explain the contents of that compilation. 

Jt is not, as many suppose, a regular commentary upon the 
Written law, but a confused congest of opinions, discussions, 
and decisions, concerning the meaning of tbe various precepts 
of the written law, and the mode of deducing from it principles 
applicable to cases, for which the written law does not expressly 
provide: and in this respect resembles most a collection of 

1 Printed in one folio volume. 

2 It is printed in twelve or thirteen folio volumes. 
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legal opinions, cases, and judgments. The materials existed 
long before the Christian era, and arose naturally out of the 
practice of their courts of law, and the ‘theories of their j>rp- 
fessors and lawyers. long as the Jewish commonwealth 
stood, this interpretation of the written law remained oral, but 
when their polity was destroyed and the nation scattered, an 
attempt was made to preserve these legal treasures by com- 
mitting them to writing. This oral law, though containing, as* 
might be expected, much that is good, and of the greatest use 
in the study of Jewish antiquities, lira justly been accused of 
absurdity, mendacity, and intolerance. Modern J ews endeavour 
to escape the reproach, first by asserting that the Mishua, not 
the Gcmara, is the divine oral law ; and, when convinced that 
the former is as intolerant as the latter, by saying that the pre- 
cepts of the oral law are scattered through the Talmud ; that 
they alone are to be received as divine, and the rest rejected as 
the unauthorised work of the Itabbies. But, from the preface 
to the Yad Hachazakah, and other works, it is abundantly evi- 
dent that the elder Jews regarded the whole Talmud as divine. 
Maimonides says expressly that every word is obligatory ; and, 
not considering the intolerance as any difficulty, concerns him- 
self only about the monstrous and palpable falsehoods in which 
it abounds, and which he explains as parables and mystical 
representations of profound truths. Parts of the Gemara have 
been translated by Edzard, Wagenscil, Koch, and others, and 
the whole of the Mishna by Surenhusius into Latin, by Rabe 
into German,. and lately again by a company of Jewish savans 
at Berlin. Professor Chiariui, of Warsaw,' formed the magni- 
ficent plan of having the whole of the Babylonian Talmud trans- 
lated into Bren oh, and undertook to be the editor, for which 
office his learning and diligence well qualified' him. Though 
a priest of the Roman church himself, the priests united with 
the Jews in laying every possible obstruction in his way, and 
for years all his efforts were vain. A t last the present Emperor 
of Russia, Nicholas 1., furnished the means, and promised to 
protect the work. But not even the po T wer of an autocrat, coni- . 
billed with the utmost good will, and the most munificent * 
liberality, were able to triumph over the intrigues of the lovers 
of darkness. Professor Chiariui published only the first treatise,, 
B’rachoth. Sorrow and vexation broke his heart, and suffered 
him not to live for the completion of that work, to which for 
many years he had devoted himself with the utmost self-denial 
and industry . A German J ew has lately published a prospectus 
of a German translation, but for some reasons unknown the 
work lias not proceeded. 
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While the Talmud abounds in extravagant tales and foolish Taitnudicai 
allegories, 1 it contains, also, not a few good maxims and beauti- Mtixims * 
ful legends. We select two or three specimens. 

“The Vine. — O n the day of their creation, the trees re- Legend of 
joiced ; and each praised in joyous exultation its own good tllc Vlne * 
qualities. 4 The Lord himself planted me/ exclaimed the lofty 
cedar ; and firmness and fragrance, durability and strength, are 
all combined in me.’ 

“ 4 The mercy of the Lord has presented me as a blessing/ 
said the umbrageous palm-tree ; 4 beauty and utility are found 
in me/ 

“ The apple-tree said, 4 1 stand glorious among trees, like the 
sun amidst the hosts of lioaven/ And the myrtle-tree ex- 
claimed, 4 like the rose among its thorns, I stand distinguished 
amongst my kindred, the graceful underwood!’ They all 
boasted: the. fig-tree of its fruit, the olive of its richness; even 
-the pine-tree and the box-tree exulted. 

44 The vine alone remained silent, and dropped its bead, 
saying mournfully, 4 To me everything seems denied ; I can 
boast of neither trunk nor branches, blossoms nor fruit ; yet 
such as I am, I will wait in silent hope.’ It sank down upon 
the earth, and its tendrils wept in sorrow and solitude. 

44 Not long did it wait in tears ; for the newly-created lord of 
the earth, kind-hearted man, approached. He saw the feeble 
plant, a plaything to the winds, drooping, and appearing to 
implore his aid. In pity he raised it, and wound the tender 
sapling round his arbour. Joyfully the air saluted the glowing 
vine, the heat of the sun penetrated its hard, green grains, and 
prepared that sweet moisture, the most precious beverage of 
man. Decked out in the fulness of its rich grapes, the vine 
bent down to its preserver, w ho tasted the refreshing juice, and 
called the vine his friend. The proud trees envied the feeble 
plant, for its fruit was more valued than theirs ; but the vine 
rejoiced in its slender stem, and the accomplishment of its 
hopes. Therefore its juice still invigorates the heart of man, 
cheers his desponding spirits, and imparts gladness to the 
mourning soul.” 

; The teacher then addresses his disciples, 44 Ye who are suffer- Morajof 
ing and think yourselves abandoned, ao not despair, but perse- the legend * 
vere in patience and hope. There is an eye above that beholds 
even you. The humble plant yields the most precious juice, 
and the feeble vine begets valour and animation.” 

1 Burton, in his “ Anatomy of Melancholy,” satirically remarks : The 
Jewish Thalmudists take upon them to determine how dod spends liis 
whole time, sometimes playing with leviathan, sometimes overseeing the 
world, Sic.f like Lucian’s Jupiter. 

[B. A.] 2d 
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Legend of “ The Shepherd of Ciialdea. — In the silent midnight hour 
shepherd of that preceded the vernal festival upon which the first brothers 
Chaldea. were to bring their grateful offerings to the Creator, their 
mother, in a dream, beheld a fearful vision. The white roses that 
her younger son had planted round his altar had changed their 
hue ; they had become more blood-red, and more fully blown than 
she had ever seen. She went to gather them, but they withered 
at her touch. A bleeding lamb laying extended upon the altar ; 
plaintive voices were heard around her, and among them a 
shriek of piercing despair, till all were lost in heavenly harmony, 
such as she had never heard before. 

beaut* &c ** ^ beauteous plain lay before her, more beautiful than even 
au y ' ■ the paradise of her youth, and a shepherd in the shape of her 
younger son Abel, arrayed in robes of radiant whiteness, tended 
liis flocks. Koscs of the ruddiest hues, formed into a coronal, 
encircled his brows ; in his hand he held a lute, from which 
went forth the harmony of heaven. His mild eye beamed affec- 
tionately upon her, but when she approached to take his hand, 
he vanished from her sight, and with him the vision of her 
dream. 

, “ The tender mother of our race arose as the ruddy dawn illu- 

mined the sky, and, with a sinking heart, she went to the fes- 
tival. The brothers brought their respective sacrifices, and their 
parents departed. Evening came, but her sons returned not ; 
their anxious mother went forth to seek them. She found 
Murder of Abel’s flocks scattered, mournfully lowing, and looking for the 
Abel. return of their good master, whose lifeless body lay stretched at 
the foot of his own altar. The roses he had planted around it 
were dyed with his blood, arid the groans of his brother Cain 
resounded in bitter anguish from a neighbouring cavern. 

Eve’s grief. “ The bereaved mother sank fainting upon the bleeding corpse 

of her son, when she again beheld the vision of her nocturnal 
dream. Iler beloved martyred son became the shepherd whom 
she had seen in the new paradise. Bed roses were entwined 
around his head, in his hand he held an angelic harp, and his 
melodious accents fell sweetly on her ear as he sang, ‘ Look up 
to the heavens, look to the brilliant stars : look up, weeping as 
thou art, my mother, behold yon splendid wain, which will lead 
me to fields more blooming, to a paradise more beauteous than 
thou over sawest in Eden’s lovely gardens ; where the blood- 
stained rose of suffering innocence blooms in celestial and 
eternal splendour, and its mortal sighs are turned into immortal 
songs of rapture.’ 

Eva's res’g- “ The vision faded from her eyes, but, with a strengthened 
untion. m { n( i an( j confiding resignation/Eve arose from the inanimate 
body of her son. The next morning, his parents, the first living, 
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mourned over their son, the first dead ; bedewed his pallid corse The first 
with their scalding tears, decked it with the roses dyed in his dead * 
life-blood, and buried him at the foot of the altar he had raised 
to the Lord, in the presence of the gentle dawn, which spread 
its orient tints upon the vault of heaven. 

“ Often they sat at his tomb in the silent Hour of midnight, 
their eyes lifted up to heaven, where they sought their beloved 
shepherd; for there they hoped to he re-united to him.” 

“ The Songs of the Night. — A s David, in his youthful Legend of 
days, was tending his flocks on Bethlehem’s fertile plains, the ||[g^ n £ t 80f 
spirit of the Lord descended upon him, and his senses wero 
opened, and his understanding enlightened, so that he could 
understand the songs of the night. The heavens proclaimed 
the glory of God, the glittering stars formed the general chorus, 
their harmonious melody resounded upon earth, and the sweet 
fulness of their voices vibrated to its utmost bounds. 

“ 4 Light is the countenance of the Eternal,’ sung the setting 
sun : ‘ 1 am the hem of his garment,’ responded the soft and 
rosy twilight.* The clouds gathered themselves together and 
said, 4 We are his nocturnal tent.’ And the waters in the 
clouds, and the hollow voices of the thunders, joined in the lofty 
chorus, 4 The voice of the Eternal is upon the waters, the God 
of glory thundereth in the heavens, the Lord is upon many 
waters.’ 

44 4 He dieth upon my wings,’ whispered the winds, and the 
gentle air added, 4 1 am the breath of God, the aspirations of 
his benign presence.’ 4 We hear the songs of praise,’ said the 
parched earth; 4 all around is praise; I alone am sad and 
silent.’ Then the falling dew replied, 4 1 will nourish thee, so 
that thou shalt be refreshed and rejoice, and thy infants shall 
bloom like the young rose.’ . ‘Joyfully we bloom,’ sang the 
refreshed meads ; the full ears of corn waved as they sang, 4 wo 
are the blessing of God, the hosts of God against famine.* 

44 4 We bless thee from above/ said the gentle moon ; 4 we, 
too, bless thee,’ responded the v stars ; and the lightsome grass- 
hopper chirped, 4 me, too, he blesses in the pearly dew-drop.* 

4 He quenched my thirst/ said the roe ; 4 and refreshed mo,* 
continued the stag; 4 and grants us our food/ said the beasts of 
the forest ; 4 and clothes my lambs/ gratefully added the sheep. 

44 4 He heard me/ croaked the raven, 4 when I was forsaken 
and alone •/ 4 he heard me/ said the wild goat of the rocks, 

‘when my time came, and I brought forth.’ And the turtle- 
dove cooed, and the swallow and other birds joined the song. 

4 We have found our nests, our houses, we dwell upon the altar 
of the Lord, and sleep under the shadow of his wing in tran- 
quillity and peace/ i And peace/ replied the night, and echo 
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prolonged the sound, when chanticleer awoke the dawn, and 
crowed with joy, 4 Open the portals, set wide the gates of the 
world ! The King of Glory approaches. Awake ! Arise, ve 
sons of. men, give praises and thanks unto the Lord, for the 
King of Glory approaches.’ 

44 The sun arose, and David awoke from his melodious rapture. 
But as long as lie lived the strains of creation’s harmony re- a 
mained in his soul, and daily he recalled them from the strings 
of his harp.” 

Other rabbinical writings are also held in very high estima- 
tion, of a comparatively modern date; as the Midrasvhhn or 
Commentaries, a term derived from a word which signifies to 
inquire, because the commentators sought the sense of Scrip- 
ture ; the Midraschim Jlabbot , or Great Commentaries, which 
are said to have been written by Naehmanides at the end of the 
third century, but they are evidently more recent; and the 
Pir/w Abbot , or Sentences of the Fathers, and those of Kabbi 
Eliczer. 


III. — The Caubala. 

It is somewhat difficult to determine whether the Cabbala 
belongs, properly speaking, to theology or literature, or to a 
superstitious something that hovers between both. It seems 
most suitable, however, and convenient, to consider it in con- 
nection with the targums and talmudieal writings. In the 
largest sense the term comprehends all the explications, maxims, 
and ceremonies which the Jews have received 1 from their 
fathers, but generally it is applied to those mystical interpreta- 
tions of the Scripture and metaphysical speculations respecting 
the Deity and other beings which abound in some of the Jewish 
authors, and are said to have been banded down by secret tra- 
dition from tlie earliest ages. 

The high antiquity of the Cabbala has been maintained iti 
order to invest it with glory. The pretence is, that during the 
period when Moses was on Mount Sinar, he received the written 
law in the first period of his forty days, was instructed in the 
Mischna in the second, and spent the remainder in studying the ' 
mysteries of the Cabbala. Many spurious productions have 
been issued, as if a genuine unfolding of these mysteries, par- 
ticularly under the name of Ezra, and the Jews have even attri- 
buted one Cabbalistic book to Abraham, and another to Adam, 
or the angel Rasiel, from whom he received it. 

1 The word Cabbala is derived from a Hebrew root which signifies to 
receive. 
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The most celebrated of the Cabbalistic writings are the Sephir £®J*^ liBtic 
Jetsira, or Book of the Creation, and Sepher Zohar, or Book of 
Splendour. The former is the book attributed to Abraham, 
but the probable authorship belongs to Akiba, a distinguished 
llabbi who lost his life in the cause of Barchocheba, a false 
Messiah, in the reign of the Emperor Adrian. The author of 
• Zohar is said to have been Simeon Ben Jochai, a disciple of 
Akiba, esteemed by the Jews as the prince of Cabbalists; to 
whose authority they implicitly bow when lie is not contradicted 
by the Talmud. 

The Cabbala is of two kinds, theoretical and practical. The jjjbai^or 
former is derived from the things about which it is conversant, the magical 
being objects to be apprehended by speculation and meditation. system * 
The latter is a system of magic, or superstitious use of Scrip- 
ture, particularly of the divine names, with the pretence of 
effecting things surpassing the capacity and course of nature. 

This was much cultivated in the middle ages, when it was held 
that wounds might be cured, fires extinguished, and wonderful 
exploits achieved, by means of diagrams delineated in certain 
forms and inscribed with mystical terms produced by transposi- 
tions of the letters of sacred names, or combinations of the ini- 
tials of particular words. One of the most celebrated of these 
figures was the following, which was called the shield of David , 
the inscription Agla being composed of the initials of four 
Hebrew words, rm iim (Thou art strong for ever, 

O Lord)* 




Cabbalistic 

figure. 


Sovereign virtues were believed to be annexed to the seventy- 
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The two names of Deity which the Cabbalists formed by decom- 
Samesof W ° P 08 ™# ^ ie nineteenth, twentieth, and twenty-first verses of the 
Deity fourteenth chapter of Exodus, which contain seventy -two letters 

each, and distributing them into seventy-two words of three 
letters each. The name of an infernal spirit has been also in- 
troduced. The Talmud cautions against drinking water by 
night, lest it should produce dizziness and blindness, which, < 
however, is cured if it be drunk, by repeating Shiavriri, Vriri, 
Shiavriri. Kiri, Jri, Ki, 1. The Kabbies say that Shiavriri (^Qttf) is the 
demon who presides over these plagues, and that the afflicted 
person may obtain a certain cure by writing this name in the 
following form, in which, as the name gradually diminishes to 
one letter, so the disorder will daily abate till it is entirely 
gone. 

nmti/ 
n * i 

> i ' 

* 

Medallions. Medallions were made according to Cabbalistic art, and prized 
as amulets of astonishing power. Some were in a circular 
field, emblematical of the moon; and on the reverse in a square, 
divided into eighty-one compartments, with one or two Hebrew 
letters in caeb. These letters were so arranged that if cast up 
as numerals perpendicularly, horizontally, and diagonally, in 
tw enty different lines,, they exhibited the sairle total, 369. There 
were similar medallions of the sun and of the primary planets. 
The wearer of the medallion of the sun was assured that he 
should be fortunate in all things, that he should be feared by 
all men, should obtain from kings and princes w hatever he should 
desire either by personal application or by messages, should 
recover what he might happen to lose, and that bimself and all 
bis affairs should be under the special blessing of God. 1 

The theoretical Cabbala is divided into two species, artificial 
or literal, which present several mystical modes of expounding 
the Scriptures and eliciting w r hat are supposed to be their 
recondite senses ; the symbolical or dogmatical which propounds 
doctrines received from the teachers of the science, and leaves 
nothing to ingenuity. Of the literal Cabbala there are three 
principal branches, Gematria, Notaricon, and Temura. Gema- 
tria signifies quantity, proportion, or equal dimension. In this 
arrangement all the Hebrew letters are considered as numerals. 

: 1 Wolf. Bib. Heb. vol. ii. p. 1210 j Bracken Hist. Phil. tom. iju 970, Ac. $ 
Bartoc. Bib. Bab. tom. L p. 251 ; tom. iv. p. 232, &o. 
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Units. 

N Aleph 1 
2 Beth 2 
y Gimel 3 
"T Dale tli 4 
n He 5 
*1 Van 6 
t Zain 7 
n Cheth 8 
to Teth 9 



Tens. 



Hundrods. 


> 

Yod 

10 

P 

Koph 

100 


Caph 

20 

h 

Itesh 

200 

b 

Lamed 

30 

u> 

Shin 

300 

D 

Meni 

40 

n 

Tau 

400 

: 

Nun 

50 

1 

Caph (final) 

500 

D 

Samech 

60 

D 

Mem (final) 

600 

V 

Ain 

70 


Nun (final) 

700 

a 

Pe 

80 

n 

Pe (final) 

800 

v 

Tsaddi 

90 

r 

Tsaddi (final) 900 


Any two words or phrases occurring in different texts, and Letters and 
containing letters of the same numerical amount, are deemed vei-tibie?"* 
convertible ; and any one or more words, consisting of letters 
which, cast up as numerals, make the same total sum as the 
word or words of any particular text, are at once admitted as 
developing the latent signification of that text. Thus the letters 
of the words ilb'ttf Shiloh shall come (Gen. xlix. 10), amount- 
ing to 358, and the word rwo Messiah, containing the same 
number, has been regarded as a sufficient proof that this passage 
is a prophecy of the Messiah. 

Not ar icon, a word borrowed from the Homan notarii, notaries, Notaricon. 
who used various abbreviations, is twofold ; sometimes one word 
is formed from the initial or final letters of two or more words ; 
sometimes the letters of one word are taken as the initials of so 
many other words, and the words so collected are considered as 
faithful expositions of some of the meanings of the text. Tims 
the six letters of the first word in the book of Genesis, 
translated in the beginning, are the initials of six Hebrew words 
which signify, In the beginning God saw that Israel would accept 
the law, rrvtn bvw itapw dvAh mei mmm. 

The term Temura , which is the third branch of the literal Tcmura. 
Cabbala, signifies permutation, and is of Hebrew origin. The 
letters of a word are sometimes transposed in such a manner as 
to form another word ; and sometimes exchanged for a word 
formed by the substitution of other letters in the place of the 
original ones, according to the rules of alphabetical permutation. 

The most common kind is to put the twenty-second letter of 
the alphabet in the place of the first, the twenty-first instead of 
the second, the twentieth instead of the third, and so on. For 
example, they say that J eremiah, by the word Shishach intended 
Babel (Jcrem. xxv. 26). These modes of interpretation, as has 
been justly remarked, tend to represent the Scriptures as a 
collection of acrostics, anagrams, and riddles. 1 


. 1 Buxtorf, Lex. Chald. Talm. et Bab. col 440, 441, 1339, 1340, 1178; 
Walton, Proleg. ix. 1, 35, 38 j Leusd. Philol. Heb. Dif. xxvi.; Menass. 
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tabto]a' CUl The symbolical or dogmatical cabbala refers, tys we have said, 

** “* to the doctrines received from the teachers of the science, and 

constitute as great a mass of metaphysical absurdity as can 
well be imagined. A slight specimen from Mr. Allen’s abridge- 
ment will suffice for most readers. From nothing, say the 
doctors, nothing can be produced. This is the principal point 
of the whole Cabbalistic philosophy, and of all the emanative * 
system, which therefore pronounces that all things have ema- 
nated from the divine essence, because it deems it impossible 
that being can by any means be produced from non-entity , some- 
thing from nothing. Matter, therefore, cannot have proceeded 
from nothing, but must have had some other origin. There is, 
then, no such essence as matter, and consequently all that exists 
is spirit. This Spirit is Deity. The universe, therefore, is an 
immanent offspring of Deity, in which the divine essence has 
in various degrees unfolded and modified its attributes and pro- 
perties. The process of emanation is sometimes represented 
thus: that emanations might issue from the primordial source 
of infinite light, and modifications of the divine perfections 
might appear, the Deity caused first to emanate from himself 
a kind of original and principal fountain, or channel, by or 
through which all other emanations might be produced. This 
first-born of the Infinite (Adam Kadmon) has, in his emana- 
tions, manifested his divinity in peculiar ways ; and has sent 
forth from himself ten luminous streams, which are called 
The ten Sephiroth ; a word translated by some numerations , by others 
splendours. S p} en ^ ourSm Tim ten splendours are denominated Supreme 
Crown, Wisdom, Understanding, Mercy, Severity, Beauty, 
Victory, Glory, Stability, and Sovereignty. Through these lu- 
minous channels all things have proceeded from the first ema- / 
nation of Deity — things celestial and immanent in emanation ; 
spiritual, and produced without pre-existent matter; angelic, (l 
and created in substance and subject ; and material, which •>* 
depend on matter for their being, subsistence, powers, and ope- 
rations. These constitute, as it is said, four worlds. Sometimes/ 
the first emanation of Deity (Adam Kadmon), is represented £ 
under the emblem of a human figure, on whose different parts v 
are inscribed the names of the Sephiroth. Sometimes the 
Sephiroth are represented under the figure of a. tree, consisting 
of a root, stem, and branches. The root is concealed, but 
manifests its influence in the stem, which conveys its virtue 
into the branches. The Crown is the concealed root ; the three 
minds, or spirits, are the stem; and the seven other numera- 
tions are the branches. 

Conciliator, p. 3.68, 174; B&rtoloo. Bib. Bab. tom. ivj>. 246, 260 • Wolf. 
Bib. Heb. vol. ii. p. 1311, 1213 ; Brucker, Hist. Bhuos. tom, ii. p. 972, 
974 ; Btatorf, Syn. J ad. o. iv. p, 86. < 
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“The discordances of the Cabbalistic system/’ observes Mr. niacordun- 
Allen, “ with the representations of the inspired writers, are ces ’ 
too numerous and obvious to be overlooked ; their perplexed 
and grovelling speculations present a mean contrast to the sim- 
plicity and dignity of Moses and the Prophets. The funda- 
mental principle, that all existences are emanations from God, 

J;he evolution and expansion of whose essence constitutes the 
universe, is of heathen origin : and the agreement of their 
leading tenets with the dogmas of the Alexandrian philosophy 
has with high probability been thought by many learned men 
to justify- the conclusion, that they were derived from that com- 
pound of Pythagorean, Platonic, and Oriental notions, which 
prevailed at Alexandria about the commencement of the Chris- 
tian era.” 1 

IV. — Doctrines and Opinions. 

There are thirteen articles which Maimonidos calls founda- Articles ot 
tions or roots of the faith, which every Jew is required to Faith * 
believe on pain of being cut off from the communion of Israel 
in this world, and of condemnation with the wicked in the next. 

They are — 

1. I believe with a perfect faith that the Creator (blessed be 
his name) is the creator and governor of all creatures ; that Ho 
alone has made, does make, and will make all things. 

2. I believe with a perfect faith, that the Creator (blessed be 
his name) is only one, in unity, to whicli there is no resem- 
blance, and that He alone has been, is, and will be our God. 

3. I believe with a perfect faith, that the Creator (blessed be 
his name) is riot corporeal, nor to be comprehended by an 
understanding capable of comprehending what is corporeal ; 
and that there is nothing like Him in the universe. 

4. I believe with a perfect faith, that the Creator (blessed be 
his name) is the first and the last. 

5. I believe with a perfect faith, that the Creator (blessed be 
his name) is the only object of adoration, and that no other 
being whatever ought to be worshipped. 

6. I believe with a perfect faith, that all the words of the 
prophets are true. 

7. I believe with a perfect faith, that the prophecies of Moses 
our master (may he rest in peace !) are true ; and that He is the 
father of all the wise men, as well of those who went before 
him, as of those who have succeeded him. 

8. I believe with a perfect faith that the whole law which 
we have in our hands at this day was delivered by Moses our 
Master (may he rest in peace !) 

1 Brucker, Allix, Yitringa, Wolf, Leusden, Basnagc, Maurice, &o. 
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Articles of 9. I believe with a perfect faith that this law will never be 
faith * changed, and that no other law will ever be given by the 
Creator (blessed be his name) . 

10. I believe with a perfect faith that the Creator (blessed 
be his name) knows all the actions of men, and all their 
thoughts, as it is said, “ He fashioned all the hearts of them, 
and understandeth all their works.” 

11. I believe with a perfect faith that the Creator (blessed 
be his name) rewards those who observe his commands, and 
punishes those who transgress them. 

12. I believe with a perfect faith that the Messiah will 
come, and though he delays, nevertheless I will always expect 
him till he come. 

13. I believe with a perfect faith that the dead will be 
restored to life when it shall be so ordained by the decree of 
the Creator. Blessed be his name, and exalted be his remem- 
brance, for ever and ever. 

Sense in The sense in which these articles are understood by intelli- 
areundcr^ & en t Jews is well known. Those which affirm the unity, in- 
stood. corporeity, and eternity of God, are intended as a rejection 
of the Christian doctrines of the Trinity and Incarnation. 
The (5th, 7th, 8th, 9th, and 12th arc directed against the 
mission of Jesus, the inspiration of the New Testament, the 
abrogation of the Mosaic ritual, and tin? introduction of 
another economy. The 11th is considered as a denial of the 
doctrine of the vicarious sacrifice and atonement by the death 
of Christ. The 13th is sufficiently general to comprehend the 
various opinions maintained by the Jewish writers on the 
resurrection of the dead. Some regard it as the exclusive 
privilege of pious Israelites ; some as promised to all Israelites, 
but to no Gentiles. Some consider that pious Israelites will 
be raised at the coming of the Messiah, and the rest of the 
nation at the end of the world. Some suppose that the pious 
will rise to be rewarded, and the wicked to be punished ; but 
those who have been neither pious por wicked will not be " 
raised at all. Some expect all Israelites will be raised, except- 
ing those who disbelieve a resurrection, deny the authority of 
the law, or become epicureans ; others comprehend the pious 
among the Gentiles who observe the precepts which the Jews 
say were given to the sons of Noah. But none of the rabbies 
allow r the resurrection to include all mankind. 1 
pr«cepts. The precepts of the Jewish religion, which are regarded as a 
- digest of the whole law, are 613. They are divided into two 
classes, affirmative and negative: the former are 248, corre- 
sponding, as is said, to the number of members- in the human 

1 Buxtorf. Synag. Jud. c. 3, p. 31—36 ; Hula, fjfcbl. Jud. p, 173 ; 
Hornbeck contra Jud. p. 433*435, 551-553. ' - 
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body ; the latter are 365, which the rabbies affirm to be the prtceptf. 
number of veins or other smaller vessels. Others consider the 
number of negative precepts as corresponding with the days iu 
a solar year. These are deemed obligatory at all times on 
every Israelite. Not so the affirmative precepts. The ob- 
servance of some of them is optional : some are restricted to 
» certain seasons ; others to certain offices : some can only be 
performed within the bounds of Palestine ; others are confined 
to the regulation of ceremonies and services discontinued since 
the destruction of the temple. The obligations imposed on 
Jewish women by the affirmative precepts are few. The 
rabbies teacli that, previous to marriage, females have nothing 
to do with religion, or the observance of any of the command- 
ments ; and after marriage, have only to observe three : 
namely, first, their purifications ; secondly, to bless the sabbath 
bread — that is, to take a small piece ol dough, repeat a prayer 
over it, and throw it into the lire : and, thirdly, to light the 
candles on the eve of the sabbath, or of any holiday, and repeat 
a prayer whilst doing it. 

The law which the Jews affirm to have been given by God Low e ivea 
to the sons of Noah consists of the seven following precepts : toNoah * 

— 1. Not to commit idolatry ; 2. Not to blaspheme the name 
of God ; 3. To constitute upright judges for the maintenance 
of justice, and its impartial administration to all persons; 

4. Not to commit incest ; 5. Not to commit murder ; 6. Not 
to rob or steal ; 7. Not to eat a member of any living creature. 

Tho Jewish w riters have not maintained any uniformity of opinions on 
opinion respecting the moral state of human nature ; but that latent™ 1 
which is generally entertained is assimilated to Pelagiauism. man not 
In some of the prayer-books the following forms part of the uniform * 
morning service for every day: — “My God! the soul which 
thou hast given me is pure ; thou hast created, formed, and 
breathed it into me ; thou dost also carefully guard it within 
me ; .thou wilt hereafter take it from me, and restore it unto 
me m futurity.” The sentiment is evidently that men are 
born free from the taint of Adam’s corruption, and derive none 
from their parents. The question whether the Jews believe 
in original sin, a learned rabbi answers, “The Jews deny 
original sin, and that for the most weighty reasons ; for the 
seat of sin is exclusively in the soul, and all souls derive their 
origin, not from Adam, but from God the Creator ; whence it 
follows that the souls of the descendants of Adam could not 
have sinned. That sin is seated in the soul is evident, for 
that vice or delinquency is committed by the soul or intellect. 

And the Scripture expressly declares, “ that soul shall be cut 
off; his iniquity shall be upon him, or in it” Hence, then, it 
may be clearly perceived that sin is seated in the soul. In like 
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manner, that souls are created by God, without the mediation 
of any instrument, is testified by Isaiah, “The spirit should 
fail before me, and the souls which I have made.” Ezekiel 
confirms the same when lie represents God as saying, “ All 
souls are mine, as the soul of the father, so also the soul of the 
son is mine : the soul that sinncth it shall die.” Hence, then, 
it clearly and certainly follows that the souls of Adam’s.) 
posterity could not have sinned in him, and that all mankind 
are bom obnoxious to the punishments due to the sin of 
Adam, which, as they are all corporeal, affect also the bodies of 
all his children, inasmuch as they are his children in respect to 
their bodies ; just as, if a man be brought into a state of 
slavery, all his children become slaves also, in consequence of 
being the offspring of an enslaved parent .” 1 Original sin is 
also rejected by Maimonides as a flagrant absurdity ; but the 
Talmudists and other Jewish writers frequently speak of what 
they denominate jnn W Jetser liar a, evil principle , desire or 
propensity , which they represent as the cause of all the sins 
that mankind commit. The Talmud mentions a form of suppli- 
cation introduced by rabbi Alexander which refers to the 
leaven that is in the mass, which Jarelii says is the evil prin- 
ciple. Another part of the Talmud represents this principle 
as designated by seven different appellations ; that God calls it 
evil ; that Moses describes it as un circumcision ; that David 
calls it uncleanness ; Solomon, an enemy ; Isaiah, a stumbling* 
block ; Ezekiel, a stone ; and J oel, a hidden thing . 

Various accounts have been given of the origin of this evil 

E rinciple. One says it is born with a man, and grows with 
im all his days. Aben Ezra says the evil principle is im- 
planted in the heart in the hour of nativity. The compiler of 
the Mishna is represented as wavering in his opinion. Another 
rabbi states, “ when Adam sinned, the whole world sinned, and 
we bear and suffer for his sin ; but this is not the case with 
the sins of his posterity.” Some rabbies have even, with a 
daring impiety, attributed the existence of the evil principle in 
man to the Supreme Being. Others jspeak of two principles : 
one evil, and born with him ; the other good, and implanted at 
the age of thirteen. 

With regard to the ground of acceptance with God, the 
modern Jews appear to maintain the doctrine that a perfect 
conformity to the law of Moses will ensure salvation in the 
future world, and that, for every violation of the divine pre- 
cepts, by which eternal life should be forfeited, no other atone- 
ment either now is, or ever was, required than sincere repent- 
ance. But this is contrary to the sentiments of the ancient 
Israelites, as expounded by the highest rabbinical authorities, 

1 Hoornbeck contra Jud, lib. 4, cap. 2, p. 356. 
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Maimonides says, 1 “ because tlie emissary goat was an atone- Ground of 
ment for all Israel, on that account the high priest made a »^ep^ance 
confession of sins oyer him in the name of all Israel. 1 * The 
Mislma states, that “ for the wilful defiling of the sanctuary and 
its holy things, the goat which was disposed of within, and the 
day of atonement, made expiation; but for the other trans- 
gressions specified in the law, whether light or heavy, — whether 
committed in wantonness or in ignorance, — whether with the 
knowledge of the thing done, or without the knowledge of it, — 
whether against an affirmative or negative precept, — whether 
liable to be punished with excision or with death inflicted by 
the sanhedrim, — the emissary goat made expiation.” 2 All the 
recitals, lamentations, and confessions, show it is the opinion 
of the modern dews that their ancestors obtained the remission 
of their sins by virtue of certain expiations prescribed in the 
Mosaic ritual, and that forgiveness is now to he obtained by 
prayer, contrition, and other means, supposed to be substitutes, 
accepted by the divine mercy instead of those expiations which 
it is not at present in their power to perform. In the daily 
morning service of one prayer-book an account is given of 
several piacular sacrifices, and of the ceremonies necessary to 
he observed, an omission of which is said to have impeded the 
atonement, preceded by this prayer: “ Sovereign of the uni- 
verse ! thou didst command us to offer the daily sacrifice in its Jewish 
appointed time ; and that the priests should officiate in their prayer * 

n er service, and the Levites at their desk, and the Israelites 
teir station. But at present, on account of our sins, the 
temple is laid waste, and the daily sacrifice hath ceased ; for 
we have neither an officiating priest, nor a Levite on the desk, 
nor an Israelite at his station. But thou hast said that the 
prayers of our lips shall be accepted as the offering of bulls. 
Therefore, let them be acceptable before thee, 0 Lord our God, 
and the God of our ancestors, that the prayers of our lips may 
be accounted, accepted, and esteemed before thee, as if we had 
offered the daily sacrifice in its appointed time, and had stood 
in our station.” 3 

It is gravely asserted in these formularies, that one of the Means of 
atonements made for the sins of the ancient Israelites, con- par 0I * 
sisted in the garments worn by the high priest, and lamenta- 
tion is made for tie loss of such efficacious means of pardon 
and expiation 4 . . 

1 Be Pflenit. 

8 Shebnoth, Mishna Surenhus. par. iv. cap. vi. 

8 Spanish and Portuguese Jews* Prayer Book, p. 14. Compare also the 
German and Polish Jews’ Prayer Book, p. 9, 10, 42. 

4 Prayers for the Day of Atonement, p. 71, 72. 
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On human Some of the rabbies have maintained that men are capable 
repent . 10 of repentance, and of attaining the highest degrees of virtue 
and piety, by the sole use of their natural powers, and are 
wholly self-determined to vice or virtue. Others have repre- 
sented that a concurrent providence assists men to finish tho 
good works they have begun, which however they do not allow 
to be the exciting cause of the first volition that leads to„ 
virtuous conduct. The prescribed forms of prayer contain pas- 
sages inconsistent with these notions, implying belief in a 
higher degree of divine influence exerted in some cases, if not 
all, to produce holiness. In harmony with these is the doc- 
trim? of a catechism composed by an Italian rabbi, at the close 
of the sixteenth century, which has been often reprinted, and 
in an edition issued from the Jewish press at Amsterdam is 
accompanied with a German translation printed in rabbinical 
characters. Some passages, however, appear to agree with the 
sentiment uniformly maintained by the rabbies, that the first 
motion towards good in all cases, originates from human 
choice. Most Jews of the present day concur in the views of 
Efficacy of Maimonides, on the absolute efficacy of repentance. “ Kepen- 
repeutance. fo m co,” ho says, “ expiates all transgressions. Though any 
one be wicked during almost the whole of life, yet if he after- 
ward repent, his sins are not at all imputed to him. The day 
of atonement expiates peuitents. — Although a man be a 
transgressor all his life, yet if he repent on the approach of 
death, and die a penitent, all his sins are forgiven.” When an 
offence has been committed against an Israelite^ the offender is 
Bodily pains required to evince his repentance by confession and restitution, 
expiatory. QT HOme compensation. Though mortification and penance are 
not much practised by the Jews in this age, they entertain a 
general persuasion that the bodily pains which they suffer are 
expiations for sins. If a man wounds one of his fingers in the 
same place where it had been wounded before, and not yet 
healed, the pain is deemed sufficient to obliterate all his trans- 
gressions. 

The accounts which the rabbies give of the retributions of 
Rewards the invisible world are of the strangest description. “ A man 
and punish- judged in this world in the same hour in which he dies ; and 
ment8 ' w r hen the soul leaves the body, the presence of the Divine 
Majesty is near him. If then the law and good works are 
found with him, he is happy, because ho has cleaved to the 
’ Divine Majesty, and his soul is qualified to ascend to the holy 
place. But woe unto him who cleaves not to the Divine 
Majesty, and from whom the Divine Majesty withdraws. When 
such a man is carried to his grave, all the works he has done 
in this world present themselves before him, and three heralds 
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(one before bim, another on the right hand, the third on his Rewards 
left) make the following proclamation :: — ‘ This N. has been ^J lt ^ nl8h “ 
averse to his creator, who reigns above and below r , and in the 
four parts of the wmrld. lie has been rebellious against the 
law and the commandments. Behold his works, and observe 
his w r ords ; it had been better for him if he had never been 
created.’ Before he arrives at his grave, all the dead bodies 
^tremble, and move from their places because of him, and say, 

* ’Woe unto him that is buried with his evil w 7 orks which he has 
done.’ All his wicked actions, which at the time of his 
departure stand near him, go before him to his grave, -and 
trample upon his body. The angel Duma likewise rises, 
attended by those under his command, who are appointed for 
the beating of the dead, which is called Chibbut Hakhefer , and 
is performed in the grave. They hold in their hands three 
fiery rods, and judge at once the body and the soul. Woe unto 
him on account of that judgment. Woe unto him by reason of 
his evil w r orks. How many judgments then does such a man 
undergo, when he leaves this world ? The first is when the Punisb- 
soul departs from the body. The second is when his works go * ftcr 
before him, and exclaim against him. The third is when the 
body is laid in the grave. The fourth is Chibbut Hakkefer, 
that is, the beating in the grave. The fifth is the judgment of 
the w r orms. When his body has lain in the grave three days, 
he is ripped open, his entrails come out, and his bowels, with 
the sordcs in them, are taken and dashed in his face, with this 
address, 4 Take w’hat thou hast given to thy stomach, of that 
which thou didst daily eat and drink, and of which, in all thy 
daily feastings, thou distributedst nothing to the poor and 
needy as it is said, 4 I will spread upon your faces the dung 
of your solemn feasts.’ Matt. ii. 3. After the three days, a 
man receives judgment on his eyes, his hands and his feet, 
which have committed iniquities, till the thirtieth day, and in 
all these thirty days the soul and body are judged together. 
Wherefore the soul, during this time, remains here upon earth, 
and is not suffered to go to the place to which it belongs. Tho 
sixth is the judgment of hell. The seventh is, that his soul 
wanders, and is driven about the world, finding no rest any- 
where till the days of her punishment are ended. These are 
the seven judgments inflicted upon men, and these are what 
are signified in the threatening, 44 Then will I W'alk contrary to 
you also in fury ; and I, even I, will chastise you seven times 
for your sins” (Lev. xxvi. 28.) 1 

The Talmud says, 44 At the day of future judgment there 

1 Sopher Jareh Chattaixn, cit. in Stehelain’i Trad. vol. i. p. 235—238. 
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will be found three classes of persons : the first will consist of 
those who are perfectly righteous ; the second of the perfectly 
wicked: the third of the intermediate, whose iniquities and 
righteousnesses are equal. The perfectly righteous will be 
immediately adjudged and scaled to eternal life. The perfectly 
wicked will be adjudged and sealed to hell. The intermediate, 
whose sins and good works arc equal, shall go down into hell, 0 
wdiere they shall peep (look in), and thence they shall come up 
again.” Kabbi Beehai says, “ The intermediate will go down into 
hell, and there will be punished for twelve months ; after the 
twelve months shall have elapsed, their body will be consumed, 
and their soul burnt up, and the wind w r ill scatter the ashes 
under the soles of the feet of the righteous. The representa- 
tion of Moses Gerumleusis is of the same kind. Maimonides 
says, “The punishment which awaits the wicked is, that they 
will have no share in that life, but will die, and be utterly 
destroyed. Whoever lias not merited life, is delivered over to 
death ; for be will not live for ever, but on account of his 
iniquities will be cut off and perish like the brute. For the 
soul to be cut off and deprived of the future life, is to be 
accounted, a most heavy punishment.” David Kimchi says 
“ There will be no resurrection for the wricked : when they 
die their souls will perish with their bodies.” Manassch Ben 
Israel, however, maintains that “ the souls of the wicked are 
eternal, and that they shall at length be delivered from punish- 
ments and tortures, for that their torments will not be per- 
petual.” The language of& Maimonides is, “ The future life is 
that good which is reserved for the pioqs and righteous. In 
that life no one is liable to death; and in that good there is no 
mixture of evil. The reward which will be bestow ed on the 
pious and righteous will consist in an enjoyment of supreme 
pleasure, and an abundance of every good. Nothing corporeal 
or material has any place in the future world ; there are only 
the souls of the righteous, divested of bodies, and resembling 
ministering angels. In the future life there is no death; 
because death is only an accident of the body, And no body can 
have any place there. Our ancient sages have taught us that 
future felicity cannot be at all clearly conceived and compre- 
hended by the human faculties ; that its vastness, excellence, 
and essence are altogether unknown, except to the blessed 
Gk>d; and that all those good things of which the prophets 
have prophesied to Israel, are no other than the corporeal 
advantages which Israelites will enjoy in the days of our 
Messiah, when their kingdom shall again be restored ; but that 
there is nothing equal or similar to the felicity of the future 
life, which the prophets therefore have never, compared to any- 
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thinff, lest by a comparison they should in any respect diminish The future 
or undervalue it. This is the sentiment conveyed by Isaiah ; fflory * 

“ neither hath eye seen, O Clod, beside theo, what, thou hast 
prepared for him that waiteth for thee.” Our sages have said: 

<l The prophets only propheeiod concerning the days of the 
Messiah; but the future world has been seen, () God, by no 
eyes but thine.” Moses Girundensis affirms that “ the life of 
the future world will be altogether spiritual, without any of the 
present carnal or corporeal actions.” Menassah Hen Israel, oil 
the contrary, contends that after the resurrection those who 
are raised will exercise the same animal functions, experience 
the samp animal necessities, and perform the same corporeal 
actions, in the future world, as they do in the present, lie 
also maintains, that though they will for the most part he 
inclined to virtue 1 , yet, being free agents, it is not improbable 
they may fall into some lighter sins, even in that life of 
transcendent integrity and holiness. lie supposes also they 
will be liable to death ; and some rabbies have affirmed they 
will actually die . 1 

Contrary as some of the statements may appear, implicit 
faith is nevertheless inculcated. Rabbi Solomon Jarehi says — inculcated. 
“ Thou shall' not depart from their words, even though they 
(the rabbies) should tell thee — of the right hand, this is the 
left; or of the left hand, this is the right.” Others of equal 
reputation, Heelmi and Nachman, have enforced the same, and 
the claim is supported by the Talmud, which denounces the 
utmost vengeance against all who efontemn them. “ Whosoever 
scorns the words of the wise men, shall be east into boiling 
dung in hell .” 2 This punishment is believed to be the doom 
of those who apostatise from Judaism to Christianity: and men 
are urged to hate, despise, and destroy them . 3 “ Lot his name 
be blotted out,” is a common curse. The opinion of modern 
Jews, that the pious among the Gentiles will be partakers of 
future happiness, is applicable only to virtuous heathens ; no 
rabbinical author has expressed such a hope of the pious among 
Christians. 


Y. — Eaebinical Traditions. 

The Talmudical and rabbinical writers represent God as Traditions 
existing in a human form, of a certain number of millions of 

1 Buxtorf. Synag. Jud. cap. iii. ; Maimon. do Pcenit. a Clavering, p. 87, 

90; X)e Creat. ap. Hoornbeck. contra Jud. 1. 8. and 5C5, &c. 

3 Talmud. Tract. Shabbat. G-ittin. Eruvin. apud Buxtorf. Synag. Jud. c. 
iii. p. 73 — 75. ; Bartoloc. Bib. Rab. tom. iv. p. 361. 

3 Abarb. Rosb. Arnuna, fol. 5. Maimon. Yad Hachasaka, p. 4. 

[B. A.] 2 E 
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Traditions miles in height, which they specify, together with the dimen- 

respecting g j ons 0 f fii s respective members ; as circumscribed, since the 
destruction of the Temple, within the space of four cubits ; as 
dressed in a snow-white coat, and studying, in the Scriptures 
by day, and in the Mishna by night ; as employed during the 
last three hours of every day, before the destruction of the 
Temple, in playing with Leviathan ; and, since that event, in 
sitting to give instruction in the law to young Israelites who 
have died in infancy ; as reading the Talmud, and rehearsing 
the decisions of all the rabbies except one ; as putting on the 
tephillin and taleth, and appearing like a public prayer-reader 
in a synagogue ; as actually praying ; as groaning, howling, 
and roaring; as weeping daily; as shedding two tears into the 
ocean whenever he remembers the dispersion and distress of 
his children,' — which tears produce an earthquake, and a noise 
that is heard to the extremities of the world ; as inflamed w ith 
a momentary paroxysm of rage every day ; as creating and 
implanting in man a propensity to sin; as swearing, and after- 
wards lamenting the obligation, and desiring to be released 
from his oath, and at length being released by an angel ; as 
being deterred from revealing to Jacob the rate of his son 
Joseph, bv the curse which his other sons had denounced upon 
any who should make that discovery, expressly including God 
himself; as exercising little or no providence over the Gentiles ; 
as engaging in arguments and disputations with angels, and 
even w ith devils, who are supposed to study in the colleges of 
heaven ; on one of which occasions it is said a rabbi was called 
in to terminate the controversy, which he ^decided in favour of 
God ; and at another time God is said to have acknowledged 
him self overpowered . 1 

Traditions Of the traditions respecting angels, there are some which 

respecting represent them as created on the second day ; others, on the 

anges. fifth day. To reconcile these, a rabbi says those who were 
created on the second day live for ever ; but the rest perish. 
The language of Daniel — “ a fiery stream issued and came forth 
before him ; thousand thousands ministered unto him” — is 
supposed by Jacchiades to represent angels as emanations from 
the divine essence, which, however, is at variance with the 
Talmud. One book of high authority asserts all angels to be 
the short-lived creatures of a single day ; another contradicts 
the statements. Some are said to be created from fire ; others 
from water ; others from wind. They are described as differing 

1 These statements may be all verified, incredible as they may seem, by 
reference to indubitable authorities, most of which are cited in the first 
volume of the “ Jewish Repository.” Many of the rabbinical representa- 
tions are not only profane, but indecent in the highest degree. 
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materially in magnitude and stature. The Talmud affirms one Traditions 
angel to be taller than another by as many miles as a man 
would travel in a journey of five hundred years. 1 One rabbi 
eays, that four classes of ministering angels sing praises in the 
presence of the holy and blessed God. By some the angelic 
hierarchy is described as including ten orders, which they 
name : — Chaioth-Hakkodesh, Ophanitn, Erellim, Chasmalim, 
Seraphim, Melaehim, Elohim, Beni-Elohim, Cherubim, I shim. 

High rabbinical authority affirms that angels were consulted 
respecting the creation of man : some strongly recommending 
his creation, others loudly protesting against it ; and that in 
the midst of the dispute God made Adam without their know- 
ledge. The rabbinical writings abound with passages relating 
to the seventy nations into which, as they say, the Gentiles are 
distributed, presided over by seventy angels, stated to have 
been assigned to them by lot, at the same time that Israel was 
fortunately placed under the superintendence of God himself ; 
and this was done at the time of the building of Babel. These 
angels are judged on the first day of every year, in the court of 
heaven, together with their people ; and in every ease of trans- 
gression, punishment is inflicted, first on the angel-prince, and 
then on the nation over which he presides. 2 Sometimes they 
are represented as engaging in fierce contests with each other, 
on behalf of those who are in the wrong, as well as those who 
have justice on their side. 3 One assigns to these angels the 
office of moving the heavenly bodies ; another allinns they arc 
the souls of the heavenly bodies, and a third that they are the 
stars and planets themselves. 4 

The guardians of nations are generally described as angels of 
light, yet at times they are exhibited as demons of darkness and 
powers of unclean ness. 

"With respect to the guardian angels, the rabbiestell us some Guardian 
are appointed to preside over individual men, and every man angel8 * 
has his angel who prays for him — over animals, reptiles, iishes, 
and birds ; over fire and water, rain and hail, thunder and light- 
ning, trees and herbs. It is asserted there is nothing in the 
world, not even a small herb, without a governing angel, by 
whose words and laws it is directed. Hence the mixing of 
things not of the same kind is prohibited, lest the angels should 
be thrown into confusion. 5 

Frequent mention is made in the rabbinical writings, of one, 

1 Cliagiga, c. ii, p. 13 ; apud Bartoloc. tom. i. p. 256. 

2 Saare Ora, f. 65, cit. in Stehelin. vol. i» p. 182. 

8 K. Solomon ap. Bartoloc. tom. i. 

4 Nacliman in Leg. Bachai in Leg. Aben Ezra, ap. Abarb. in Daniel. 

* Jalkut Chadash, f. 147. 
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named Metatron, who is exalted above all the heavenly host. 
He is the lung of angels, .lie is lord and messenger. He dis- 
tributes, says one, among all the princes or angels, their 
necessaries ; gathers all the songs in the universe, because he 
is set over the songs of sinners, to bring them into the inner- 
most. He ascends to the throne of glory above nine hundred 
firmaments, to carry up tin* prayers of the Israelites. He was 
the conductor of Israel through the wilderness, frequently 
styled an angel, and of whom God says, “My name is in him.” 
Various absurd and even contradictory statements are to bo 
found respecting Mctatron, as on other occasions. 

With regard to demons, the traditions are wild and incon- 
sistent. Some represent them as the first inhabitants of 
heaven, fallen from their pristine state; many others as having 
been formed by the Creator with all their present evil propen- 
sities. Some say they were made on the second day, and that 
hell was then made to receive them ; others maintain they were 
made on the sixth day, and that they were to have had bodies, 
but the sabbath commenced immediately, so that there was not 
time for the Creator to finish this part of his plan. The Talmud 
says: “Six things are declared concerning demons. They 
have three things in common with ministering angels, and 
three in common with men. They have wings — they fly from 
one extremity of the world to the other — they know future 
events, like ministering angels. They eat and drink — they 
propagate and multiply — and they die, like men.” Some are 
described as the offspring of Sammacl, a fallen seraph, and 
prince of the infernal host — of other (famous- — of Adam — of 
Cain, and other men. Mothers are also provided for them, in 
Lilith, K vo, Nnamaft, and Agrath. 

The removal of men from the present life is represented by 
the rabbies as effected by the agency of angels or demons, 
whom they call Angels of Death. Gabriel is an angel of 
mercy, wlio executes the mortal sentence on those who die in 
Israel ; Sammacl despatches those who perish elsewhere. 
These tw o are deputies of Mctatron, *to whom God daily makes 
known those who are appointed to die. These deputies do not 
themselves bring away any souls out of the world ; but each 
of them employs some of bis host for that purpose. According 
to Mcnasseh Ben Israel, the Misbnic doctors have said that 
there are three sorts of demons ; the first resembling minister- 
ing angels — the second resembling the children of men — and 
the third like the cattle. Of the first class he says “ there are 
those among them w r ho are wise in the law, both written and 
oral.” 1 Some demons are described as having no pow r er to do 
1 Nishmath Chajim, f. 114, c. i. 
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much mischief, but as delighting in sportive tricks. More Myriads of 
than one of the nil >bies teaches that demons were comprehended demons, 
among those preserved in the ark. The Talmud says, 4 * If the 
eye had been capable of discerning, no man could subsist on 
account of the demons. There are more of them than of us ; 
they stand about us, as a fence Hung up out of ditches about 
i land in a garden. Every rabbi has a thousand on his left, and 
ten thousand on his right side. The thronging and sipieez/mg 
on a Habbath, in our synagogues, where one would think there 
is room enough, yet each imagines he sits too close to another, 
is occasioned by them; for they come to hoar the sermon.” 

To any one desirous of seeing them in his dwelling house, the 
Talmud proscribes the following method. “ Let him who 
wishes to discover them take clear ashes, and pass them through 
a sieve at his bedside; and in tin* morning he wi^l perceive the 
tracings, as it were, of the feet of* cocks. Lot him w ho desires 
to see them take of the seeuudine of a black cat, which was of 
the iirst litter* of the mother, and having burnt the same in 
the lire, beat it to powder, and put a little of it in his eyes; 
and then he will see them.” Mr. Allen, from whom these 
citations are taken, adds, “ The reader will remember that 
these passages are to he found in a book which the rabbies 
have pronounced far more valuable than the writings of Moses 
and the prophets .” 1 

The rabbies profess to have an intimate knowledge' both of Traditions 
Paradise and the infernal world. Paradise, they say, is two- 
fold; namely, a paradise above in heaven, and a paradise below 
on earth. “ Behold,” says Menasseh, the upper paradise is 
c:.) led by seven names: — the bundle of life — the tabernacle of 
the Lord — the holy hill — the courts of the Lord — the house of 
the Lord — the hill of the Lord — and the holy place. In like 
manner as there is a paradise above, so is there one here below*; 
and I have discovered that this lower paradise passes under 
seven appellations. Lt is called — the garden of Eden, that is, 
the garden of delight — the palace of the Lord — the land of the 
living — the sanctuary of God — the city of God- the dwelling 
of the Lord — lands, in the plural number, the lands of the 
living ” 2 Other representations are also made, such as that in 
one place paradise and hell are close together, being only parted 
by a wall, and again that it is but the thickness of a thread — 
that between the two there is an upright pillar, called the 
strength of the hill of Zion — that access to the upper paradise 
is not granted to the righteous immediately ou their disembodi- 
ment, but they are for a time in the lower paradise, as a prepa- 

1 Allen’ 8 Modern Judaism, p. 108. 

3 Uishmatli Chajim, f. 26. c. L f. 27. c. 1. 
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Paradise, ration for the upper — that there stands a vast laver filled with 
the dew of the highest heaven, the mystery of the name of the 
holy and blessed God — that the light is perpetual — that dis- 
embodied spirits, after admission into the upper paradise, often 
revisit this world and their former habitations. One rabbi is 
said to have sought all over paradise, and found seven houses 
or dwellings ; and each house was twelve times ten thousand 
miles long, and twelve times ten thousand miles wide. There 
are seven parties or orders, each of which has a particular 
dwelling in the upper paradise. Very few are permitted to 
visit their neighbours. Some affirm that the dead wear the 
clothes in which they are laid in the grave ; others that they 
are stripped, and invested with new and splendid attire. 
“ There are in paradise two gates of rubies ; and over them 
stand sixty tunes ton thousand ministering spirits ; and the 
countenance ot every one shines like the brightness of the 
firmament. When one of the righteous arrives there, they 
take o If the clothes with which he was laid in the grave, and 
clothe him in eight garments of the clouds of glory. Then 
they put upon his head two crowns, one composed of pearls and 
jewels, and the other of fine gold ; and put into his hand eight 
myrrh-plants. Then they praise him and say, Go now, eat thy 
bread with joy.” 4 

Traditions Hell is said to be divided, like paradise, into upper and 

respecting ] owcr< The general appellation given it is Gehimiom. The 
Talmud appropriates from Scripture seven other names : — hell 
— destruction — corruption— a horrible pit — the miry clay — the 
shadow of death — the nether parts of the earth. These names 
belong to seven sections, aud each name is assigned to a distinct 
abode. In each section are seven divisions — in each of these 
six thousaud houses — in each house six thousand chests — in 
each chest six thousand barrels of gall. Each division, accord- 
ing to one authority, is 100 miles in length, and 50 in breadth ; 
but according to another is 300 miles in length, 300 in breadth, 
300 thick, and 100 deep. The seven abodes are very spacious. 
In each ot them are seven rivers of fire, aud seven rivers of hail. 
The second abode is sixty times larger than the first, and every 
abode sixty times larger than the preceding one. In each 
abode are 7000 caverns — in each cavern 7000 cliffcs — in each 
clift 7000 scorpions — each scorpion has seven limbs, and on 
each limb are 7000 barrels of gall. There are seven rivers of 
the rankest poison, which, if touched by a man, he bursts. The 
depth of each division is represented as equal to what a man 
could walk in 300 years. Different degrees of punishment are 
inflicted. Of the fire of hell generally, Menasseh says, “ it ia 
4 J&lkut Shimoni, f. 7, c. i. 
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able to burn the souls of the wicked, which no terrestial fire Hell, 
can do.’’ Beating by an angel with a fiery whip, destruction 
and renewal of existence for punishment, are described. “ The 
fire of hell,” sfhys the Talmud, “ has no power over the sinners 
among the Israelites.” Another sage declares, “ both the 
Israelites and people of the world shall go down to hell ; and 
the people of the world shall be consumed and destroyed ; but 
the Israelites shall come out again unhurt.” Infernal punish- 
ment is frequently said to be a purgatorial process, necessary in 
all cases to qualify for future happiness. The deliverance of 
Israelites from hell is said to be greatly promoted and accele- 
rated by the prayers of their surviving sons. Different 
opinions are expressed respecting the duration of infernal 
punishments ; but all agree as to certain seasons of their inter- 
mission. Menasseh says, “ Even the wicked, of whom it is 
said that they descend into hell, and ascend not from thence, 
enjoy rest on the Sabbath The Sabbath is therefore called a 
delight, because thereon those above and below are both 
delighted.” Another rabbi states that “ The Sabbath is to the 
wicked in hell a day of rest : but for this they receive a double 
punishment on the sixth day.” Another says, “ They have 
every day, at each time of prayer, morning, evening, and night, 
an hour and a half of rest. Therefore they rest, oil the whole, 
every day, four hours and a half. Tiny likewise rest twenty- 
four hours every Sabbath, which, added to the other, make 
fifty-one hours of rest in the week.” 1 

The body of man, say the rabbies, is animated by a triple Traditions 
soul, distinguished by the terms nephesh, ruach, and neshama. 

“ All is bound together,” says rabbi JVleir, “ the nephesh to 
the ruach, the ruach to the neshama, and the neshama to the 
holy and blessed God.” Another authority declares that “ God 
created three worlds, — the upper world, the middle world, and 
the lower world.” Farther, it is said in Zohar that God created 
three souls, answering to the three worlds: namely, the 
nephesh, that is, the soul ; and the ruach, that is, the spirit ; 
and the neshama, that is, the precious soul. The nephesh is 
created with a view to the middle w orld ; hut the neshama 
with a regard to the upper world. Wherefore, by means of 
these three souls, a man is qualified to inhabit the three worlds ; 
sometimes he abides in the lower, sometimes in the middle, and 
sometimes in the upper world ; all which happens according to 
his qualification, and the qualifications of these souls.” Distinct 
periods are also assigned for the entrance of these souls into 
the body, depending on the merit or demerit of the individual. 

1 Nismath Chaiira, f. 39, c. i. in Stehelin, vol. ii. ; also Jalkut Chadish, 

{ail 163, c. 4. Jalkut Keubeni, f. 167. c. iv. id. 
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Theoriei of A different account, however, is given by another writer, both 
je hou . Q j‘ imm fo er 0 f these subsistoncies, and the times of their 
accessions to the body. The soul has live distinct forms, 
received at the following seasons : — in the working days, 
between the least and the increase of the moon, comes to him 
the nephesli ; on the feast day, the much ; on the day of atone- 
ment, the ueshama ; on the Habbath, tin? supernumerary soul, 
which is the mystery of chaja; and, in the life to come, ho is 
made worthy to receive the jecliida. Tin? design of the super- 
numerary soul is thus stated, — ‘‘The mastery of voluptuousness 
on the Sabbath, is to exhilarate the supernumerary soul, in 
order that she may utter a mighty prayer in honour of the 
divine majesty among the lower, that is, among men who dwell 
on the earth, when they say grave at meals, — which is a duty 
not enjoined among the upper, or those that dwell in heaven .” 1 
Then This theory of a threefold soul was of heathen origin. “The 

origin' 11 wml,” says Plato, “is divided into three parts ; the lirst , the 
seat of reason; the second, of appetite; and the third, of 
passion.” Pythagoras also maintained similar ideas. “ The 
soul of man is divided into three parts; the seat of sensation, 
of reason, and of passion.” 3 

Home rabbinical writings represent the souls of Gentiles as 
having a different origin from the souls of Jews ; the latter as 
emanations from God, the former as the spawn of demons. 

The pre-existence of souls is the generally-received doctrine 
of modern’ Jew s. They conceive that all the souls which have 
been from the time of the first man, and which shall be to the 
end of the world, wore created in the? six days of the creation, 
anil most of them believe that they were created on the lirst 
da>. It is said, there is in heaven a treasury, called Guph ; 
and all souls which were created in the beginning, and are here- 
after to come into the world, God placed therein. Out of this 
treasury God furnishes children in the womb with souls . 3 Oil 
the sixth day they are described as consulted respecting their 
futurc introduction into the body. “ AV hen the Creator said. 
Let us make man, he addressed himself to the souls; [and 
hence our rabbies have concluded, that God did not force souls 
into the prison of the body w ithout their consent.” 
instruction Before its birth, a child is represented as receiving instruction 
befon* birth, from an attendant angel on several points, and in the whole 
law ; but the salutary tendency of this instruction is counter- 

1 Jalknt Chadesh. 

2 Laert. Diog. lib. iii. vit. Platon ; lib. viii. vit. Pyfchag. 

3 R. Solomon Jarclii, in Cliagiga, fol. 5, c. i. Tseror Hammoor, 
fol. 152, c. i. 

4 Bereshifch Rabba, c. viii. in Menass. de Creat. Prob. 15 ; apud lloom- 

. beck eontr. Jud, lib. iv* c. i. 
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acted by another angelic influence, so that all is obliterated till Revolution , 
recovered by subsequent study and instruction . 1 The doctrine of souls * 
of the metempsychosis is commonly received among the dews. 

“ The revolution of souls from one body to another,” says 
Menas, seh, “ is a matter of justifiable faith throughout our 
whole community. Nor are there more than two or three 
rabbies who deny or reject it. Hut there is another very great 
party of the sages of Israel who believe it ; and they maintain 
it to be a fundamental or principle of the law ; and as we are 
all bound to hearken to the words of these teachers, so wo are 
to embrace this faith without, any doubt or hesitation.”- A 
greatdilforonceprovailsrospeeting the number of transmigrations 
performed by each soul ; and also as to the question whether 
it is the whole soul that transmigrates, or only a portion of it. 

Traditions respecting various persons are so ridiculous, and 
in many cases shameful, that one would think they were 
intended as a test of the possible extent of human credulity. r 
Adam is said to have been created of an enormous size, and of 
a height that reached from earth to heaven, but afterwards was Adam, 
reduced at the request of ministering angels, who were 
frightened at him. lie was at first a double person, but sub- 
sequently out asunder to form a woman. Abraham is described Abraham, 
as being a domestic tyrant, and as impiously inducing persons 
to forsake the true religion for idolatry, lie locked up Sarah 
in a chest, when he w r ent into Egypt, that none might see her 
beauty; but when somewhat compelled by custom-house 
officers requiring toll, to open it, “ the whole land of Egypt 
was brightly illuminated by her countenance.” 

The Scriptures state that when “the children of Israel went 
up out of the land of Egypt, Moses took the bones of Joseph Joseph, 
with him.” The Talmud inquires, “ How did Moses our 
master know where Joseph was buried?” And then repeats a 
story about his coffin swimming on the Nile at the voice of 
Moses; but refers to another depository, “llabbi Nathan 
affirms that Joseph w r as buried in the mausoleum of the kings ; 
that Moses went and stood near that royal cemetery, and said, 

£ Joseph ! the time is arrived in which God swore that lie would 
deliver Israel : the time is also come for Israel to fulfil the 
oath which thou didst impose upon them : if thou shew thyself, 
well ; but if not, we are released from our obligation — that 
Joseph’s coflin instantly advanced; that Moses took it, and 
carried it off w’ith him, and that during all the years that Israel 
passed in the wilderness, the coflin of Joseph, and the ark of 
the Lord, marched side by side.” Traditions respecting Moses Moses, 
are abundant, as may readily be imagined. He is represented 

1 Hakkodesh, fol. 42, c. i. ii., cit. in Stehelin, vol. ii. p. 22. 

2 Nishmath Chajim, fol. 152, c. ii. p. 278. 
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by the Cabbalists as having ascended into heaven to fetch the 
law, and details are given of the opposition he met with from 
numerous angels, and the means he employed to overcome the 
Tradition^ opposition and vanquish difficulties in his progress through 
Og, the heavenly regions. Og, king of Basil an, is said to have 

lived before the flood, and, with Noah and his family, to have 
survived it. Two accounts are given of his preservation : one, 
that he was tall enough to walk by the side of the ark; the 
other, that he rode astride on the top of it, and received daily 
supplies of food from Noah, lie ate a thousand oxen, and the 
same number of every sort of game. The soles of his feet were 
forty miles long. Upon a time Abraham scolding at him (he 
being bis servant, mentioned in Scripture by the name of 
Eliezer), fear shook a tooth out of his head, of which his master 
made a bedstead, and lay and slept upon it. Some say be formed 
it into a chair, which he sat in as long as he lived. When 
Solomon, Solomon was about to build the temple, the Talmud says be 
consulted the Sanhedrim by what means he could get the stones 
without tools. They told him he must procure the Shamir, 
w hich had been employed by Moses in working the stones for 
the pontifical breast-plate. The Shamir is described as a 
creature of the size of a barley-corn, created oil the first of the 
days of creation, whose power the hardest substance in nature 
cannot resist. Solomon inquired bow the insect w r as to be pro- 
cured. They advised the calling of two demons, a male and a 
female, who might perhaps inform him. The king being versed 
in magical arts, these spirits appeared, but professed their 
ignorance of the abode of the Shamir ; supposing, however, it 
might be known to Ashmedai, their chief. Solomon accordingly 
despatched one of his officers, who, partly by craft, and partly 
by a chain possessed of cabbalistic power, succeeded in arrest- 
ing and bringing him into the royal presence. The information 
received enabled the king to get possession of this wonder?- 
working insect, which performed all the required services.” 1 
Elijah. Elijah is supposed to be frequently employed in missions to 
mankind. In a poem in one of the prayer-books, these expres- 
sions occur. “Happy is lie who hath seen him in dreams; 
happy is ho wdio saluted him with peace, and to whom he 
returned the salutation of peace.” He is particularly thought 
to be present at the ceremony of circumcision. In the tradi- 
Es&u’s tions respecting the descendants of Esau, all authentic history 
desceUants and chronology are set at defiance. 

Quadru- Science cannot be supposed to fail of having received the 
Behemoth con f rl kutions of rabbinical tradition. Behemoth is described 
’as representing a species of quadrupeds of immense size. God, 
v 1 Talmud. Cot. GHttin, cap. vii. p. 08 j apud Bartoloc. Bib. Bab. tom. i. iii. 
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they say, made a male and female Behemoth, but prevented their 
multiplication, lest the world should be depopulated, and reserved 
them to be fattened for the banquet to be enjoyed by pious 
Jews in the days of the Messiah. In the fiftieth Psalm cuttle is 
Behemoth , a single animal “ upon a thousand hills that is, 
which every day eats up all the grass upon a thousand hills. 

But, they say, the grass he eats is immediately reproduced each 
night. This animal, says a rabbi, swallows, at one draught, as 
much water as the Jordan yields in six months ; another says 
double that quantity ; another, that he drinks of a river which 
runs out of Edeu, and is called Juval. Leviathan is described Leviathan, 
as a fish. Two were created, male and female, so large, that, 
had they been suffered to multiply, they would have destroyed 
the w orld. They were therefore preserved, as in the case of 
Behemoth, for the feast in the time of Messiah. Among other 
extravagances, one rabbi, says the Talmud, was terrified by a 
light in the sea, like the brightness of the sun, which, another 
says, proceeded from the eyes of Leviathan. Bar Juchne is a Bar Juchne. 
bird of such magnitude that when she extends her wings she 
causes a total eclipse of the sun. The Talmud states that one 
of her eggs once fell out of the nest, and broke down three 
hundred cedars, and inundated sixty villages. The Talmud and 
many other Jewish writings speak of a river, named Sambution, The river 
which flows during six days of every week, with a current so Sambution * 
strong as to carry with it and throw up sand, and even stones ; 
but which ceases and dries up at the commencement of tho 
seventh day, and remains dry till the Sabbath is over. The 
sand retains its turbulent quality on other days, and its habit 
of quiescence on the Sabbath, even when removed into another 
country. “ If,” says Mr. Allen, 1 “ we were inclined to regard 
this fabulous river as a romance of superstitious ages, now 
become obsolete, and no longer believed by the members of the 
synagogue, w T e are forbidden to entertain such an idea by the 
express language of one of their prayers. 4 On the sabbath, 
that food (the manna) did not descend ; the necromancers w ere 
not answered on that day ; remember that on it the incompre- 
hensible river resteth .* An explanatory note by the editor says : 

* This denotes the river p'toaDD ( Sambution ), said to rest on the 
Sabbath from throw ing up stones, &c., which it does all the week. 

See Sanhedrin, fol. 65, col. 2 ; Yalkut on Isaiah, fol. 52, 1 ; 

Pesikta, Tanchuma, sect. Ntf>n '5. See also Shalsheleth, Ilak- 
kabala, and Juchsin.’ This passage and note are copied from 
page 81 of an edition of the Prayers for the Feast of Pentecost, 
in Hebrew and English , published in the year 1807, with the 
approbation and support of the principal members of the 
German synagogue in London.” 

1 Modern Judaism, p. 234. 
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In order to undermine the evangelical histories of Jesus 
Christ our Saviour, the rabbies have circulated spurious narra- 
tives of his birth, life, and death : one is entitled Sepher Toldoth 
Yeshu, The Book of the Generation of Jesus, published in 
Hebrew, and a Latin version, with a refutation by Wagrnseil ; 
and another under the same title, though considerably different 
in its contents, also published with a Latin version, and a refu- 
tation by Jac. Huldric. The one by Wagenseil states, that in 
digging the foundation of the Temple, David found, on the 
mouth of the abyss, a certain stone, on which was engraven the 
ineffable name of Cod, and which he took up and deposited in 
the holy of holies — that lest curious young men should learn 
this name and bring devastation on the world by the miracles 
it would enable them to perform, the wise men, by magical arts, 
made two brazen lions, w hich they stationed before the entrance 
of the holy of holies, one oil each side — that if any one entered 
and learned the name, the lions roared at him when he came 
out, so that he entirely forgot it — that Jesus, by magical art 
and the power of incantations, entered the Temple undiscovered 
by the priests, learned the sacred name, wrote it on parchment, 
made an incision in his body, slipped the parchment under his 
skin, and by an enunciation of the name secured himself from 
pain, and healed tin? wound — that when he came out, the lions 
roared and he forgot the name — that lie went out of the city, 
reopened his skin, took out the parchment, learned the name 
again, and then replaced the parchment under his skin — and 
that by the power of this name he wrought all his miracles. 

The greatest discordance prevails among the Jewish doctors 
respecting the time of Messiah’s anticipated coming. They 
pretend that his appearance is delayed by the iniquities of 
Israel, and denounce all who attempt to calculate the exact 
time. “May their bones swell and burst,” exclaims the 
Talmud: notwithstanding, several calculations have been mad© 
from time to time, and falsified. The advantages expected from 
the Messiah are entirely of a temporary, sensual, and earthly 
kind, hut of course nothing is to be hoped for by the Gentiles. 
Kabbi Machir, who lived at the end of the fourteenth century, 
in a w ork entitled Avchath liocliel, describes. numerous commo- 
tions and prodigies w hich are to precede the coining of Messiah ; 
but the length of the account precludes our doing more than 
referring to the book, w hich w as published by Halsius, in the 
Hebrew, w ith a Latin version. When Israel shall be gathered 
from all nations, and brought into the land of their forefathers, 
and Messiah shall have rebuilt the city and restored the Temple 
with its services, he will celebrate, as the rabbies assure us, a 
royal festival, to which all Israelites will be invited, where they 
will have a gracious reception, and every one be seated at a 
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golden table. At this feast lie will entertain liimsolf and the Messiah’s 
company with a battle between Behemoth and Leviathan. The 
feats of Behemoth will be highly gratifying ; and Leviathan 
will come armed with his scales as a breast plate, and coat of 
mail. The battle will be fierce, but neither party will be vic- 
torious. Both will tall exhausted, when Messiah with a groat 
and strong sword will slay them. These tremendous animals, 
together with the enormous bird Bar Jaehne, are then to be 
spitted and laid to the tire, and all needful preparations made 
for the splendid banquet. Bread is to be obtained from wheat 
which will greatly surpass the grow th of our days, as much as 
Bar Jaehne exceeds a common bird. -Sauce is to be yielded in 
perfection by the salted Leviathan ; and the dessert/ to consist 
of all the delicious productions of the garden of Eden, including 
even some of the fruit of tin* tree of life. 1 The guests are to be 
treated with the most exquisite wine, which had been produced 
in paradise immediately after the creation, and preserved in 
Adam’s wine cellar, for this groat occasion. Toward the end 
of the feast, the Messiah will till a cup for the guests, over 
which they arc to say grata* ; and the Messiah w ill be requested 
to perform this otlice, but God w ill oiler it to Michael, Michael 
to Gabriel, Gabriel to Abraham, .Abraham to Tsaac, Isaac to 
Moses, Moses to Joshua; but each declining ill succession, God 
will assign it to David. The cup will contain about 214 gallons. 

What remains of the provisions will be divided among Ibo 
guests wiio will sell them in the market at Jerusalem. Of part 
of the skin of Leviathan will be made tabernacles, pavilions or 
awnings for the just;, and the rest will bespread upon the walls 
of Jerusalem, ditfusiug a light to the extremities of the world. 

The banquet is to be followed, and the festival concluded by 
music and dancing. The Messiah is afterwards to marry, having Mpasiah’a 
the daughters of kings for wives, but one of the most beautiful marriage, 
virgins of Israel as the principal wife or queen. Different 
periods of time are allotted for the duration of his reign, but 
all agree that he will die like other ineu, his son reigning in his 
stead, and his posterity in succession. 2 

VI. — Jewish Obsebyances. 

With regard to the birth of children , when the time of a observances 
woman’s delivery approaches, the husband or some approved as t0 birth * 
individual describes a circle with a piece of chalk on the walls 
or partitions of the chamber, and on the inside and outside of 
the door, inscribing in Hebrew characters, the words Adam , 

1 Buxtorf. Synag. Jud. c. 1. p. 741 ; Talmud. Cod. Chafcmoth, c. iii. 
p. Ill; apud Bartoloc. Bib. Bab. tom. i. 

8 Buxtorf. Synag. Maimonides de Promt, i. 
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Cham (Eve), Chuts (Begona), Lilith : meaning that they 
wish God, if the child be a boy, to give him a wife like 
Eve, and not like Lilith; if a girl, such a helpmate hereafter as 
Eve was to Adam, and not disobedient like Lilith. On the 
inside of the door are written the names of three angels, 
who are supposed to defend the new-born from tho injuries 
of Lilith. This Lilith was the woman first given to Adam, 
as is alleged, but having fierce contentions with him w T as 
transformed into a female demon, that took' great pleasure 
in debilitating and destroying young infants. These anti- 
demoniacal charms are still prevalent among the German Jews. 
The employment of a Christian midwife is strictly forbidden, 
lest she should injure or murder the child. There is an excep- 
tion in cases of extreme necessity, when several Jewesses must 
be present. During labour it is the custom in some places for 
a rabbi to recite certain psalms and prayers ; and on the evening 
of the Sabbath next after the birth of a boy to hold a feast, 
which is called Joshua Gabon, the safety of the son. 

The Rite of Circumcision (cutting off the prepuce or fore- 
skin) is an usage of great antiquity, w idely diffused over Africa 
and the East, and in many eases considered as a religious rite. 

The most ancient w'ork in which any mention of this rite 
occurs is the Pentateuch. There we read (Genesis, xvii. 10), 
that God w r as pleased to enter into a covenant with the de- 
scendants of Abraham ; on the ratification of which, the males 
were to he subjected to this operation, that they might hear in 
their bodies a perpetual memorial of the engagements by which 
they were bound. This and other passages in the Books of 
Moses, show clearly that circumcision was, at the time of its 
institution, the distinctive mark of the Jewish people, and 
therefore peculiar to that nation : so that when we learn from 
Herodotus (ii. 104), that it was also practised by the Egyp- 
tians, Colchians, and Ethiopians, we may reasonably conclude 
that it was introduced into Egypt when the Jews, formed a 
colony in one of the provinces of that kingdom. This custom 
appears, indeed, to have been adopted in Egypt more as con- 
ducive to cleanliness than as a religious rite ; and to have been 
required from none but the priests and dealers in divination 
(as Origen informs us, On Genesis, fol. 16 ; Horn, in Jerom. 
fol. 159) ; and Herodotus himself was of opinion that it had 
passed from Egypt into Colchis and Syria, the only countries 
besides Ethiopia, where he understood that it prevailed (ii. 104). 
It had existed, he says, from the remotest period among the 
Egyptians and Ethiopians ; and he had not been able to ascer- 
tain which of those two nations had borrow ed it from the other ; 
but as there was an interval of about 1000 years between the 
time of Moses and Herodotus, and nearly 1500 between the 
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institution of circumcision among the Jews and the age of the 
Greek historian, it is not surprising that the Egyptians, who 
were his contemporaries, should either have lost or perverted 
the traditions respecting its origin, especially when their anti- 
pathy for the Jews is taken into the account (Genesis, xliii. 

32). It has been inferred from some passages in Ezekiel, 

(xxxii. 19, 21, 32), that circumcision was not usual among 
the Egyptians in the days of that prophet ; but in those texts 
he is speaking of the warriors and of the people in general, who 
were, according to Herodotus, “ uncircumcised. ” The Phooni- Meaning of 
cians also, who practised circumcision in the time of Herodotus, 
are mentioned as “uncircumcised” in the same chapter: may cised.” 
not that term, therefore, have been used by Ezekiel in a meta- 
phorical sense, as synonymous with “ idolater ?” The whole of 
the Egyptian people, indeed, could not have been uncireuui- 
cised in his time, as lie lived little more than a century before 
Herodotus, w ho speaks of it as a custom established among 
them from time immemorial. It is not improbable that the 
Ishmaelites communicated this practice to the llomerites, and 
other Arabian tribes, from whom it passed to the Troglodyte 
and other Ethiopians, and that from Ethiopia, it was introduced 
into Egypt. This will also account for its prevalence in Africa, 
where it still exists among the Kalirs on the south-east, and 
among many of the Negro tribes in the heart of that continent 
(Browne’s Travels). 

The origin and object of this rite are clearly pointed out in oritfn "jd, 
the Books of Moses; but the Jews have indulged their disposi- cJmcUion* 
tion to allegorize with respect to this as well as other parts of 
the Mosaic institutions. Various are the mystical interpreta- 
tions put upon it by the rabbins ; but the allegorical sense 
which it conveys, according to Philo (de Cireumeisione), viz., 
the necessity of keeping under restraint the “ lusts which war 
against (the soul,” is tar more rational, and is also sanctioned by 
the language of the sacred writers themselves (Deuteronomy, 
x. 16 ; xxx. 6; Jeremiah, ix. 26). Its use in hot climates, as 
conducive to cleanliness, is considerable ; it is therefore the less 
surprising that it should have been retained by nations among 
whom almost every other vestige of their early faith and usages 
lias been obliterated. 

Though rarely omitted by the Mohammedans, it is not circum- 
enjoined on them as an act which is indispensably necessary, 

Couverts of an advanced age, wdiosc life might be endangered Moham- 
by the operation, are not required to submit to it (Mouradgen medan8 * 
d’Ohsson, Tableau do l’Empire Ottoman, ii. 235). The rite 
is performed, say their doctors, hi imitation of the companions 
of the prophet, for that holy man himself was bom circumcised ! 
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Circnm- a privilege wlii eli the .Tews ascribe to Adam, Setli, Enoch, Noah, 
anions and half of the patriarchs. Those who have not received this 

Moham- indelible mark bf the purity of their faith, are called AMef J and 

medulla. arc ], c j t | i n some degree of contempt by other Musuhnans ; their 
testimony not being admissible in any cause, civil or criminal. 
Bovs are ordinarily circumcised when seven years old, but 
sometime* much later, for the time is not fixed, it is remarka- 
ble that the age of thirteen, which is not mifrequently chosen 
t by the Arabs, is mentioned by Origen (Philocnlio, c. xxiii. fol. 

77), as that observed by all the Arabian descendants of lshmael. 
Tin* operation is performed by a barber-surgeon, and a razor is 
the instrument used. The Imam of a neighbouring At usque 
attends to repeat some prayers for the welfare of the young 
jMusulmans; for several are generally circumcised together, 
and the. day is kept with great festivity by their friends and 
relations. The boys are not only feasted at borne, but paraded 
about the streets attired in their finest clothes, to the admira- 
tion of the mob, and the envy of all the little blackguards they 
meet: they are, in short, as happy as sugar-plums and em- 

broidery can make them, while yet snuirting imdcr the pain of 
the scalpel. 

No peculiar service or ceremony was appointed in the original 
* institution of this rite (Genesis xvii. 10, it), or observed by 

the ancient Jews (Genesis, xxxiv. 24 ; Exodus, xii. 48; Jaw. 
xii. 3), even at the commencement of our era (Luke, i. 59) ; but 
. much has in this, as in other cast's, been superadded by their 

Jewish descendants.” 1 Circumcision among the Jews is attended with 
which** great feasting. The guests must not he fewer than ten, who 

t£°rile* ny 31UI8 ^ l |avo passed the thirteenth year of their age. On the 

t ie nte ’ seventh night they visit the mother for the whole night, playing 
at, cards, singing and indulging in other merriments. Prayers 
arc offered by the more sober visitors for the eireumeiser, who 
is required to he a Jew', and a man of experience. A person 
must also be provided, whom the rabbies call Baal Berith (a 
master of the covenant, that is, circumcision), who is to act as 
joint master of the ceremonies, and see that everything is per- 
formed with ritual and legal exactness. The eighth is the 
proper day, but sometimes it may be the ninth, tenth, eleventh, 
or twelfth — never later, except in cases of illness. The time 
is between the rising and setting of the sun ; generally in the 
morning, while the infant is fasting, because then the bleeding 
is supposed to be less, and the earliness show r s the promptitude 
of obedience. “ In the morning the guests repair to the syna- 
gogue, where two seats with silken cushions are placed, one for 
the god-father, the other for the Prophet Elijah, who is supposed 
to be invisibly present. As soon as all the company is as- 
1 Eev. E, Smedley. 
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sembled, the Mohel or operator, comes in, carrying liis instru- 
ments on a salver ; a few psalms are sung, and the god-mother, 
accompanied by a great crowd, none of whom are admitted into 
the synagogue, brings the infant to the door, where it is received 
by the godfather, and all the spectators cry out “ liarukh Abo” 
“ Blessed be his father !” The god-father then sitting down, 
holds the child on his knees, and the circumciser, while per- 
forming the operation, says, “ Blessed art thou who hast given 
unto us circumcision !” The father of the child thanks (led, 
and his friends congratulate him, and express their hope that 
the body will live long enough to enter into the married state. 
The operator then dresses the wound, and taking a cup of wine, 
pronounces a blessing on the child, gives him his name, as 
directed by the father, aud adds (Ezekiel, xvi. 6), “I said unto 
thee when thou wast in thy blood, Live.” He afterwards 
moistens the infant’s lips with some wine in which he has mixed 
a little of the blood, and the service is concluded by the 1 28tlr 
Psalm, which is chaunted by all present. The god-father then 
returns the child into the hands of the god-mother, who carries 
it back to its mother, and, together with the rest of her friends, 
congratulates her on its birth, expressing at the same time a 
wish that she may in like manner witness its marriage. For a 
minuter detail of the proceedings we must refer to Allen’s 
Modern Judaism, where they are deduced from Buxtorf, Leo, 
Modena, David, Levi, and other sources. If* a child dies before 
the eighth day uncircumcised, he is circumcised with u reed in 
the burial ground, that the reproach may not be buried with 
him. No prayers are said, but a name given, that in the re- 
surrection, when raised with the rest of the Jews, and every 
one shall know his father, mother, and family, tins iidant may 
be recognised also by his parents. In case of two sons at a 
birth, there are two circumcisions, and the preparations are* all 
doubled. The ceremony is always followed by a great enter- 
tainment. Little feasting is indulged, and no ceremonies per- 
formed on the birth of a girl, but at the cud of the month, when 
the mother goes to the synagogue, the prayer-reader (Chassan) 
pronounces a benediction, and gives the name appointed by the 
father. The rabbies have fixed the time of purification tor either 
sex at forty days. In Arabia, Egypt, and many parts of Africa, 
a sort of circumcision, or more correctly excision, is performed 
on female infants; a description of which may be found in 
Sonnini’s Travels in Egypt (ch. 23). It should be observed 
that the orthodox Mohammedans receive their name about 
twelve hours after their birth, long before the time of circurii- 
cision (Mouradgen, ii. 294). The Shiahs, however (e. <?. the 
sectaries of Ali), give a new name on that occasion (Chardin, 
[b. a.] 2 F 
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Voyages, x. 76), as is done in the Koman Catholic Church, 
w hen any one takes the vows of a religious order. 

“ This operation would appear, at first sight, to fix upon the 
man who has sustained it an indelible mark of the peculiar 
customs or religion of his forefathers ; but human ingenuity 
Means of has devised methods of skreening, if not of obliterating, this 
concealing distinction. The degenerate Jews who had enriched themselves 
Abrahamic in tilt' wealthy cities of Italy or Asia, were often desirous of 
mark. concealing their origin ; and the process by which they were 
enabled to deceive all but experienced eyes, is described by the 
ancient medical writers (Celsus, do Arte Medica, vii. cb. 25; 
Galenus, de JVlethodo Medendi, \iv. cli. 16; and Lossius, do 
Epispasmate Jiulaieo). This shameful dereliction of the Law 
of Moses seems to have begun under Antiochus Epiphanes 
(1 Maccabees, i. 15), and is probably alluded to in one of 
St. Paul’s Epistles (1 Corinthians, vii. 18). 


Circnm- “ The nations among whom this rite prevailed in ancient times 
among the ^avo been already named, and it may be remarked that in Africa 
A byssimans, none but the inhabitants of the north-eastern quarter seem to 
&c ‘ have practised it. Some modern writers (Marsham, Spencer, 

Michaelis, Bauer, and Borheck), have supposed that to be the 
country whence it originated ; and there it still maintains its 


ground, even among the Abyssinians, who are professedly 
Christians; they do not, however, consider it as a religious rite. 
It prevails, in all probability, along the whole of the eastern 
coast, tlie natives of which, to judge from the imperfect speci- 
mens of their languages hitherto published, are most, if not all, 
derived from the same stock. In Asia, circumcision was 


adopted in ancient days by none except the descendants of the 
Egyptians or Jews, and it is continued by the Mohammedans in 
modern times, who inherited this custom from their forefathers. 


But it is not so easy to account for its existence among the 
South Sea Islanders, and the natives of South America. It is 


not merely customary among tribes of the great Polynesian 
family, who are derived from the same root as the Malays, but 
also among tlie Eiji islauders, who appear to be a mixed race 
derived in part from the Eastern' Negroes (Mariner’s Tonga 
Islands, ii. 69). In South America circumcision is practised, 
not only by the natives near the coast, but by several tribes on 
the banks of the Orinoco, by some of whom it is restricted to 
* the female sex, — a circumstance the more remarkable, as that 

practice has never been discovered in Asia, from which America, 
m all probability, derives her population. 

Ancient “The ancient authorities for this subject are Herodotus, 
Authorities. 37, 104 ; Diodorus Siculus, i. 28 ; Strabo, xvii. ch. ii. 

sec. 5 ; Origen, contra Celsum, v. 41 ; Cyril, contra Julian, x. 
. p. 354 ; Ambrose, de Abrahamo. ii. 2. The moderns, besides 
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those already cited, are Niebuhr, Description de l’Arabie,p. 68 ; 
Thevenot, Voyages, p. 58 ; Michaelis, Mosaisches lleeht, iv. 
sec. 185 ; Ludolf, Hist, ^thiop. iii. 1 ; Park’s Travels, p. 180; 
Voyage au Bambouc, p. 48 ; Veigl, in Von Murr’s Samluug der 
Reisen, p. 67; Meiner, in Commentat. Soe. Gottingen, xiv. p. 
207 ; and Kritisclie Gesehiclite der Religion, ii. p. 473 ; Foster’s 
Observations, p. 482 ; Cook’s Last Voyage, i. 387 ; ii. 161, 233; 
Gumilla, Histoirc de l’Orcnoque, i. p. 183; Lichtenstein's 
Reisen, i. p. 425; Campbell’s Second Journey, ii. 201; and 
Ersch and Gruber’s Encyclopaedia, ix. 265. 

The law of Moses declared the first-born, if a boy, to bo 
sacred to God, and required him to be redeemed from the priest 
(Ex. xiii. 2; xxxiv. 19). The modern Jews maintain, “if the 
first-born of an Israelite be a son, the father is bound to redeem 
him, from the thirtieth day forward. If he redeem him before 
that time, it is not accounted a redemption. If he omit it after 
that, he is guilty of neglecting an affirmative precept. On the 
thirty-first day, the father sends for a priest and places his 
little son on a table, saying, “ My wife, who is an Israel itess, 
has brought me a first-born, but the law assigns him to thee.” 
The priest asks — “ Dost thou therefore surrender him to mo ?” 
The father answers in the affirmative. The priest then inquires 
which he would rather have, his first-born, or the five shekels 
required for his redemption. The father replies, ho prefers 
liis son, and charging the priest to accept the money, pro- 
nounces a form of benediction. The father then produces the 
value of five shekels, and the priest asks the mother if she bad 
been delivered of any other child, or miscarried. If she answers 
no, the priest takes the money, lays it on the head of the child, 
and says — “ This son being a first-born, the blessed God hath 
.commanded us to redeem him, as it is said, ‘ And those that 
rrc to be redeemed from a month old thou shalt redeem them, 
according to thine estimation, for the money of five shekels, 
after the shekel of the sanctuary, which is twenty gerahs’ 
(Numb, xviii. 16). Whilst thou wast in thy mother’s womb 
thou wast in the power of thy father who is in heaven, and ii : 
the power of thy parents ; but now thou art in my power, for 
I am a priest. But thy father and mother are desirous to 
redeem thee, for thou art a sanctified first-born, as it is written, 
‘ And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, sanctity unto me all 
the first-born ; wnatsoe ®r openeth tile womb among the chil- 
dren of Israel, both of man and of beast, it is mine’ ” (Exod. 
xiii. 2 ). He then turns to the father, and says, “ I have received 
these five shekels from thee, for the redemption of this thy son ; 
and behold, he is therewith redeemed, according to the law of 
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Moses and Israel .” 1 This ceremony is followed by feasting. 
When the father dies before the thirty-first day, the mother is 
not bound to redeem her son, but a piece of parchment or small 
plate of silver is suspended on the child’s neck, with a Hebrew 
inscription, signifying, a first-born son not redeemed , or a son of a 
priest. 

The daughters of those who arc regarded as the best mem- 
bers of the community arc taught to read the Hebrew prayer- 
book ; that is, to pronounce the words without understanding 
the meaning. The sons learn the alphabet soon after they 
begin to speak, and at an early age are taught to read the law, 
the mishna, and the gemara, as well as the prayer-book, and 
sometimes the Commentary of R. Solomon Jar chi and the Yad 
Hachazakah, or an abridgment of the Talmud by Maimonides ; 
but their principal attention is devoted to the Talmud, which 
they reckon the foundation of all, and the best study. Very 
few learn the language grammatically, but are instructed in tho 
sense by their teachers, who constantly instil into their minds 
the hatred of Christianity. At the age of thirteen years and 
one day, a Jewish youth is called Bar Mitsvah, a son of the 
commandment \ and is required to observe the six hundred and 
thirteen precepts, comprising, the rabbies affirm, the whole of 
their law r and religion. Henceforward he is deemed liable to 
divine and human punishment if he transgress them ; the sins 
committed previously are imputed to the father, and he is 
liable to the punishment. On his son’s attaining this age, 
therefore, the father calls together ten Jews, and informs them, 
or else declares it in the synagogue, that liis son is of age, and 
has been instructed in the commandments, the Talmud, is ac- 
quainted with the decisions and customs respecting the tsitsith 
and tephillin , and can recite the benedictions and daily prayers/ 
He wishes, therefore, to be no longer chargeable with the sins 
of his son. He then gives thanks to God that he is now thus 
released, and prays that his son may live many years, and be 
eminent for good works. Jewish girls arc accounted of age at 
twelve years and a day old, or in some countries at twelve and 
a half. 

Statements most highly creditable to modem Jews, and 
given on the authority of the Rev. R. II. Herschell, regarding 
education, ought not to be forgotten, f The facility of obtain- 
ing education, which, in this enlightened country, is compara- 
tively a recent advantage, has long been enjoyed by the children 
of the poorest Jews on the continent. It is customary for the 
rabbi of each place to spend much of his time in the education 
1 Spanish and Portuguese Jews’ Prayer Book, p. 219, 220. 
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of youth : and among his pupils are often as many as twenty Education 
or thirty sons of poor parents, on whom lie bestows tuition 
gratuitously : not only without grudging, but considering it as Jews, 
an honour to be so employed. Those youths, again, are main- 
tained by the Jewish residents in the place ; such as can afford 
it, giving one or more day’s board in every week to one of the 
students, who thus, if the Jews be more numerous than wealthy, 
is sometimes indebted to many of his brethren for a livelihood. 

Those, again, who cannot afford to give even a weekly meal to 
any of the poor students, make them from time to time little 
donations of money, and thus show that they take a lively in- 
terest iu those who are in many cases orphans, or far from home 
and relatives. If any of those students manifest particular 
piety or talents, it is no unusual tiling for such a one to bo 
taken to reside in the family of one of the more wealthy Jew’s, 
where he is entirely supported, and thus enabled to prosecute 
his studies without the interruption of needing to labour for 
his support. And it will no doubt surprise some of my Chris- 
tian friends, among whom matrimonial connexions are formed 
on a very different principle, to be told, that it is very common 
for this poor student to be united to one of the daughters of 
his wealthy patron, who thinks such a son-in-law not a disgrace 
but an honour ; and who is himself the promoter of the union. 

Those individuals are generally chosen to be the rabbi of some 
congregation.” 1 

While the Jews now generally adopt the outward mode of Dress, 
dress used where they reside, they consider it unlaw ful to wear 
any garment composed of linen and w oollen woven together, or 
made of either of these materials and sewed with the other. 

Every male is obliged to have a square inner garment with 
fringes at the four corners, as commanded Numb. xv. 37. It 
is made of two square pieces, with fillets or straps, that one of 
the square pieces may hang down before on the breast, and the 
other on the shoulders or back. The fringes are fastened by 
five knots, which, with the eight threads of each fringe, are 
thirteen ; and the numerical letters of the Hebrew word zitzzis 
or tsitsith , amounting to six hundred, which, added together, Tsifcith. 
make six hundred and thirteen, the exact number of precepts 
contained in the law. This garment is called the small veil, 
which every Jew is obliged to wear. They have also a larger 
talleth (the name of the square garment) which is put on during 
the daily morning prayers. It resembles a shawd or scarf, is 
made ot white sheep or lamb wool, sometimes camel hair, and 
is bordered with stripes of blue, with a fringe or tassel at each 

1 Brief Statement of the Present State and Future Expectations of tho 
Jews, p. 46, 47. 
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corner. Every morning when they put on the tallotli, they 
must take the fringes in their hands, and say, “ Blessed art 
thou, 0 Lord our God, king of the universe l who hath sancti- 
fied us with his commandments, and commanded us the com- 
mandment of the fringes.” The virtue of the fringes is said to 
he very great in preserving from sin, and from the injuries of 
ovii spirits. Wearing the quadrangular garment without tho 
fringes exposes to divine punishment. They are not required 
to be worn by night, nor by women, young children, or ser- 
vants. They are never to be sold or pledged to Christians. 

There are two kinds of tephillin , or phylacteries ; one for the 
head, another for the arm. The obligation to wear them is 
derived from Exod. xiii. 16, and Deut. vi. 6 — 9. The parch- 
ment case for the head, where the phylacteries are put, is formed 
of a particular shape on a hist of wood, made square at the 
bottom ; which is a Hat smooth board, on which are four smooth 
boards, erected parallel to each other. The parchment is fitted 
to the frame or last by being thoroughly soaked in water, and 
is thrust in between every upright board, to the bottom, and 
the bottom must also be exactly covered with it. When the 
parchment is taken off dry, there are four cavities in it, answer- 
able to the thickness of the four boards, and into each of these 
cavities is put a section of the law, written with great exact- 
ness upon very fine vellum. The four sections of the law are — 
for the first, Deut. vi. 1 — 9 ; for the second, Dent. xi. 13 — 21 ; 
for the third, Exod. xiii. 1 — 10; for the fourth, Exod. xiii. 
11 — 16. On the outside boards of the frame, the letter Shin, 
the initial letter of Slmddai, Almighty,* is cut out in relievo, 
and tlie other within the board is cut so deep that the strokes 
of the letters appear upon the dried parchment. The leathern 
box is made wide enough to admit of being sewed together 
that the sections of the law may not drop out. At one end is 
a loop, into which a thong is put, witli which it is made to bind 
about the head. The parchment is covered over with a fine 
akin, with the hairy side outermost, to keep the sweat of the 
head from the caso, and the phylacteries within it. The whole 
is sewed together, with thongs of leather cut very fine and 
mado soft. The strap which binds the tephillin to the head 
passes through the loop, and ought to be black outside, but 
any colour except red within. The box rests on the bead, 
below the hair and between the eyes, that the divine precepts 
may be fixed in the brain, that there may be more sanctity in 
prayer, and the commandments of God better observed. The 
strap is fastened on the back part of the head, with a knot said 
to resemble the letter Daleth ; the ends pass over each shoulder, 
and hang down over each breast. The tephillin for the arm 
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are made of skin or leather in the same manner as for the head, The 
but with only one cavity, and without the letter Shin, into ’ Ae i )hmin * 
which is put the four sections of the law before named, written 
on one piece of vellum, but in four columns. In every par- 
ticular they are exceedingly scrupulous with regard to the 
order of writing and placing the sections, the manner of making 
the ink, preparing the vellum, &c. as described by Maimonides 
in his Hilcoth Tephillin. The letter Shin, on the right side of 
the tephillin for the head, Daleth formed by the knot on the 
back of the bead, and Yod, which is on the end of the strap 
depending from the hand, compose the word Shaddai ('Ittf), or 
Almighty. 

Every adult male, before be begins his prayers, puts on the worn at 
phylacteries. He is first to take the phylactery of the arm, prayers, 
and placing it on that part of the left arm which is opposite the 
heart, to say, “ Blessed art thou, O Lord God, king of the 
universe! who hath sanctified us with his commandments, and 
commanded us to say the tephillin He is then to fasten it, 
and next take the phylactery for the head, repeat the same 
words, audlix it iu its position. The rabbies say the tephillin 
is in compliance with the commandment, “ And thou shalt bind 
them for a sign upon thy hand, and they shall be as frontlets 
between thine eyes and if this commandment is duly weight'd 
it is a sign of the first magnitude between the Almighty and 
the Jew. It becomes, therefore, au article of faith, that every 
one is bound, every morning at least, during the time of reading 
the Shema, and saying the nineteen prayers, to have on the 
phylacteries ; because it is a sign of their acknowledging the 
Almighty to he the Creator of ail things ; and that he has 
power to do as he pleases. On the Sabbath and other festivals 
the phylacteries are dispensed with, the duly observing that 
day being regarded as a sufficient sign in itself, according to 
Exod. xxxi. 12, 17. 

.Every Jew is required to have a mezuzza on the posts of his Mezuzzoth. 
hbuse. This is a piece of parchment inscribed with two por- 
tions of Scripture, namely, Dent. vi. 9, and xi. 20. It is rolled 
up, with Shaddai written on the outside, and put into a cylin- 
drical tube of lead, and fastened to the door-post by a nail at 
each end, when the following words must be uttered : “ Blessed 
art thou, 0 Lord, our Grod, king of the universe ! who hast 
sanctified us with thy precepts, and commanded us to fix the 
Mezuzza.” The injunction of the law being in the plural num- 
ber, it is concluded that Mezuzzoth should be fixed on all the 
doors of dwelling-houses, on the doors of barns or storehouses, 
and on the gates of cities and towns. The Talmud says, 

“ Whoever has the Tephillin bound to his head and arm, and 
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the Tsitsith thrown over his garments, and the Mezuzza fixed 
on his door-post, is protected from sin ; for these are excellent 
memorials, and the angels rescue him from sin, as it is written, 
“ The angel of the Lord encampeth round about them that 
fear him, and delivereth them.” Ps. xxxiv. 7. 

The Jew s must eat no fish, hut such as have fins and scales, 
nor animals that do not chew the cud, and part the hoof, nor 
birds of prey, nor reptiles. They are not to partake of blood; 
nothing that dies of itself. Cattle must be killed by a Jew 
qualified and appointed for the purpose. If, upon examination, 
the least blemish is found, the w hole is rejected; if found in 
the state required, it is called Koesher, or right, and is sealed 
with a leaden seal, with this word on one side, and the day of 
the week in Hebrew characters on the other. Without such a 
seal, no Jew will purchase meat of a Christian butcher. Each 
piece, w hen a carcase is cut up, is to be sealed. Before it is 
dressed, it must be half an hour in water, and an hour in 
salt, and then the salt is to be rinsed off with clean w ater, to 
draw out any remaining blood. Disobedience to this command 
is threatened with excision. They are not allowed to eat the 
hind quarters, unless the sinew be taken out (Gen. xxxii. 22). 
They must not kill a cow and her call* ; a ewe and her lamb ; or 
a she-goat and her kid, on the same day. They must not eat 
meat and butter together, on account of the prohibition, “ Thou 
shalt not seethe a kid in his mother’s milk,” nor must they, for 
the same reason, eat cheese made by Christians. They are 
therefore obliged to have different utensils, both to dress and 
to eat their victuals in, even to the minutest articles. 

Every Jew r is obliged to enter the married state, and the pro- 
per time, as assigned by the rahhies, for both sexes, is the age 
of eighteen. 1 A man that lives single till he is twenty is 
regarded as a profligate, unless he makes it appear that he can- 
not find a suitable person. It is customary for the bride and 
bridegroom to be betrothed six months, or even a year, before 
marriage. The betrothing is formal before the nearest relations, 
w T hon a scribe draws up an agreement being a bond with a cer- 
tain fine from fifty to five hundred pounds penalty, and the day 
of marriage is fixed. On that day the parties are conducted to 
the place appointed for the ceremony ; the bride by women, the 
bridegroom by men. Many friends are usually invited, and ten 
men at least must be present, or the marriage is null and void. 
The ceremony is thus performed. A velvet canopy is brought 

1 ** The females of Tiberias marry very early. There was one in the 
house then eleven and a half years of age, who, we are assured, had been 
married eighteen months. Mr. Wiseman pointed out another, a mere 
child in appearance, ten years of age, who had been two years married. It 
seems incredible.”-- Lynch’s Narrative. 
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into the room, supported by four long poles, under which the Marriage, 
bride and bridegroom are led ; the former by two men, the latter 
by two women, who are always the parents of the bride and 
bridge room, if living, — if not, the nearest kindred ; a man and 
his wife for the bride, and another for the bridegroom, though 
the bridegroom is led by the men, and the bride by the women, 
she having her face covered by a veil. The parties arc placed 
opposite each other, when the priest takes a glass of wine in 
lus hand, and says, “ Blessed art thou, O Lord, our God, king The priest’s 
of the universe ! the creator of the fruit of the vine. Blessed bIessm «- 
art thou, () Lord our God, king of the universe ! who hath 
sanctified us w r ith his commandments, and hast forbidden us 
fornication, and hast prohibited unto us the betrothed, but hast 
allowed unto us, those that are married by means of the canopy, 
and wedding ring. Blessed art thou, 0 Lord, sanctifier of his 
people Israel, by means of the canopy and wedlock. Blessed 
art thou, O Lord our God, king of the universe ! who hast 
created joy and gladness ; bridegroom and bride ; delight and 
song; pleasure and sympathy; love and brotherhood; peaeo 
and friendship. Speedily, O Lord, our God ! let there be heard 
in the cities of Judah, and in the streets of Jerusalem, the voice 
of joy, and the voice of gladness; the voice of the bridegroom, 
and the voice of the bride ; the voice of the merriment of the 
bridegrooms out of their canopies, and youths from their 
musical feasts. Blessed art thou, 0 Lord, the rejoieer of the 
bridegroom witli the bride.” The bridegroom and the bride The ring, 
then drink of the wine, after which the bridegroom takes the 
ring, and puts it ou the bride’s finger, and says, “ Behold thou 
art wedded to me with this ring, according to the rites of 
Moses and Israel.” The marriage contract is then read, Contract, 
specifying that the bridegroom A. B., agrees to take the bride 
C. D., to be his lawful w r ifc, according to the law of Moses and 
Israel, and that he will keep, maintain, honour, and cherish 
her according to the manner of all the Jews, who honour, keep, $ 

maintain and cherish their wives; and keep her in clothing 
decently, according to the custom of the world. This docu- 
ment also specifies the sum ho settles upon her, in case of his 
death, and lie obliges his heirs, executors and administrators, 
to pay the same to her out of the first produce of his effects. 

The reader then drinks another glass of w r ine, and after a 
prayer (or seven benedictions), the bride and bridegroom drink Breaking 
of the wine. The empty glass is then laid on the floor, and the g£ t e a ™ p * y 
bridegroom stamps upon and breaks it, a ceremony intended * 
to remind them of the frailty of life, or of the certainty of 
death. All the company then shout Mozol Touv , i. e. “ May it 
turn out happily,” or, “ Good luck to you.” A contribution 
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is then made for the poor of the land of Canaan, and the 
nuptial feast continues for seven days . 1 

A Jew may at any time divorce his wife ; but there must be 
a regular bill of divorce, written by one of their notaries, with 
the concurrence of three rabbies, on ruled vellum, and contain- 
ing exactly twelve lines. The substance of the Ghet, or Bill of 
Divorcement, is as follows — “ Such a day of the week, month, 
year, and in such a place, I, A. B., the son of C. D., and whose 
place of abode on this present day is in the city of L. &c. do 
voluntarily divorce thee, and put thee away, and make thee 
free. Thee, C. D. the daughter of B. L., whose place of resi- 
dence is this day in the city of L. <fcc. who hast hitherto been 
my wife ; and behold by this act thou art divorced, put away, 
and made free. And I do hereby permit thee to marry whom 
thou pleasest ; and no man shall have power to hinder thee 
from this day forward. And behold thou art free to any man; 
and this instrument shall be unto thee a bill of divorcement, 
putting away and freedom, according to the law of Moses and 
Israel.” The rabbi examines the husband whether be does 
this voluntarily. There must he ten witnesses present ; and 
the husband is directed to deliver it into the hands of the 
woman, with these words : “ Behold, this is thy bill of. divorce, 
and thou art herewith divorced from me, and art free to any 
other man.” The rabbi then lays an injunction on the wroman 
not to marry iu less than ninety days, lest she should happen 
to be pregnant. If a -woman is divorced for adultery, she 
cannot marry the object of her criminal attachment. The 
parties separated can never marry aghin. If the husband is 
abroad, he may send a bill of divorce by a messenger specially 
appointed, w T ho must be present to witness the order to the 
notary to w r rite the bill, and at the writing and signing of it ; 
and must receive the bill from the husband in the presence of 
two subscribing witnesses ; and make a particular declaration 
to him : and when the messenger delivers it to the woman, he 
also makes a declaration — “ Behold, this is thy bill of divorce- 
ment,” &e. 

Children are sometimes betrothed very young. If a girl is 
betrothed when under ten years of age to a man she dislikes, 
she is entitled to a divorce till she is twelve years and a day 
old. She has only to say she will not have such a man before 
two witnesses, who set down her declaration in writing, and 
deliver to her what is called a divorcement of dislike. She is 
then at liberty to marry as she pleases. 

The law of Moses provided that the brother of a man who 

1 Hyam Isaacs’ Ceremonies of the Jews. David Levi, Modena. Spanish 
and Portuguese Jews’ Prayer Book, &c. 
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had died without issue, and whose wife survived him, should Widows and 
marry the widow, and raise up seed in his name ; and the first- deceased 0 
born son of such a union should be considered as the son of husl)aml «* 
the deceased brother, and succeed to his inheritance. 1 If the 
brother refused, the woman was to complain to the elders of 
the place where she lived, who were to summon the refuser, 
and on his persisting, the woman was to take off his shoe, and 
spit before him, or, as many authorities have it, in his face ; 
after which she was at liberty to be married to another man. 

When there were several brothers, the Mishna states, that 
upon the refusal of the eldest, application was to be made to 
the rest, and if none would comply, the first was obliged either 
to marry the widow, or to submit to the prescribed indignity. 

By the Gemara, both the obligation and liberty of marrying 
the wife of a deceased brother are restricted to the eldest of 
the surviving brothers. By the practice of the modern synar 
gogue, this part of the law is abolished, by the rabbies com- 
pelling their disciples to refuse compliance with the precept. 

The ceremony of release from the obligation is performed before 
three rabbies and two witnesses, after the morning prayers in 
the synagogue. The man puts on a shoe, and the woman 
repeats, “ IVly husband’s brother refuses to raise up unto his 
brother a name in Israel; lie will not perform the duty of my 
husband’s brother.” The brother says, “ I like not to take 
her.” Then the woman unties the shoe with her right hand, 
throws it on the ground, spits before him, and says, “ Ho shall 
it be done unto that man that will not build up hisf brother’s 
house, and his name shall be called in J srael ‘ The house of 
him that hath his shoe loosed.’ ” The persons present then 
exclaim three times, “ His shoe is loosed.” The woman then 
receives a certificate from the chief rabbi, who declares her at 
liberty to marry another. 

When a person is thought to be dangerously ill, it is usual Change of 
to change his name, with the hope of averting the sentence of Xresi. 
death. The Spanish and Portuguese Jews’ Prayer gives the? 
following form: — “By permission of the Supreme King of 
Kings; with the knowledge of the blessed God; with the 
approbation of the Celestial Tribunal, we change, alter, overturn, 
and supersede, the name of this sick person, whose name here- 
tofore was A, — and from this day forward his name shall no 
more be A,— but B his name shall be called. And by the 
name of B shall he be known, mentioned, called, spoken of, and 
named. Then say , may the Supreme King of Kings, through 
. his infinite mercy, compassionate him,” &c. At the end of this 
prayer-book, the Babbies teach what four things annul an 
4 Deut. xxv. 6—10. 
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evil sentence against a man ; charity, prayer, change of name , 
and change of actions, all of which are founded on Scripture. 

On the decease of a Jew, all the water is thrown away in his 
and the three adjoining houses, for they believo, that when a 
Jew departs this life, the destroying angel takes a knife and 
cuts his throat invisibly to mortals, and the blood that adheres 
to this knife he washes off in the water of six houses. No 
priest must remain in the houses till the corpso is removed. 
Tne body is stripped, and laid on the floor, with clean straw 
under it, when washing with warm water is ceremonially per- 
formed. Near it, a lighted taper, a basin of water and a clean 
towel, are placed, that the soul may have an opportunity of 
cleansing itself from the defilements it had contracted during 
life ; for which purpose it is supposed to return to the place 
every night for a month. The water is changed every morning. 
The coffin consists of plain boards, loosely united with a bottom 
of laths. When the body is laid in the coffin, the talleth, which 
the deceased had usually worn in the synagogue, is put on over 
the other garments. Just before being taken out of the house, 
the relations, children, and acquaintances of the deceased, stand 
round the coffin, when the feet are uncovered, and each in 
rotation takes hold of the great toes, and bogs pardon for any 
offence that may have been given during life, hoping he will 
forgive them, and speak on their behalf in the next world. The 
nearest relations have their garments rent. When a child 
dies under twelve years of age, all that have been playmates 
receive from their parents a piece of worsted, the exact measure 
of their height and breadth taken, and then made into a small 
ball, and put into the coffin, in order as they say to operate as 
a charm to prevent them lamenting the loss too long . 1 

AVhen the burial takes place, each of the relations throws 
eartli upon the coffin ; and as soon as the grave is filled, the 
persons who have conducted the interment, run away as fast as 
possible, lest they should hear the knock of the angel, who is 
supposed to come and knock upon the coffin, saying in Hebrew : 
“ Wicked ! Wicked ! What is thy Pasuck ?” This Pasuck 2 
is taught as soon as a child pan speak, and he is to repeat it 
every day, morning and evening, that he may be able to answer 
the angel when he comes to the grave. If not able to answer, 
the angel, it is said, beats him with a hot iron till he breaks his 
bones. 

On their return from the funeral, the relations sit down upon 

1 Hyam Isaacs. 

2 Every Jew is named after a fanciful allusion to some passage of Scrip- 
ture ; such as, if a child is named after Abraham, his pasuck is — “ Thou art 
the Lord the Q-od who didst choose Abram, and broughtest him forth out of 
Ttfr of the Chaldees, and gavest him the name of Abraham.”-^ eh. ix. 7. 
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the floor, and a chair is placed before them, with eggs boiled 
hard, a little salt, and a small loaf ; a portion of which is eaten 
by each of them, to break the fast they profess to have kept from 
the moment of the decease : and ten Jews, who have passed the 
age of thirteen, repeat prayers for the dead, morning aud 
evening; at the close of which, the sons or nearest male 
relations repeat the kodesh , — a prayer which is considered to 
have sufficient efficacy to deliver the deceased from hell. The 
rabbies say, the resurrection will take place in the land of 
Canaan, and that Israelites buried in other countries will be 
rolled through subterranean caverns till they reach that land. 

Hence it is deemed peculiarly desirable to be buried in Pa- 
lestine. ( 

The Jew's rend their garments on the death of a relative. If Mourning, 
it be a brother, sister, wife, daughter or son, they take a knife, 
and holding the blade downwards, give the coat or upper gar- 
ment a cut on the right side, and rend it about a hand’s-breadth 
in length ; if a father or mother, the rent is made on the left 
Bide, and in all the garments. The mourning continues after 
the interment for seven days, when they neither go out of doors, 
nor transact any business, but sit upon the ground without 
shoes, receiving the condolences of their brethren, who have free 
access to them. They are not allowed to shave their beards, cut 
their nails, or wash themselves for thirty days. 

VII. — Worship. 

Ten men, at least above thirteen years of age, are required to Synagopes, 
form a congregation. For the smaller assemblies, the 'Jews JJn^ted” 8 
often meet in a hired room, but for the larger they build syna- with them, 
g gues, choosing the highest ground they can obtain. No 
Jew is allowed to build a house in the neighbourhood of equal 
height. Near the door of the synagogue, little boxes are placed 
to receive voluntary contributions for the poor. Thev are 
built as nearly east and west as possible, and the principal door 
is placed at or near the point opposite to the direction of 
Canaan, as the Jews turn their faces towards it in prayer. 

Opposite the entrance is a chest called the ark, in allusion to that 
in the ancient temple, where they keep the book of the law 
used in the public service. Every copy of the Pentateuch in 
the Synagogue must be in manuscript, which is to be written 
with a particular kind of ink, in the square character, without 
points, and the volume is to be a roll according to the custom of 
ancient times, sewed together with thongs of the skin of some 
clean animal. It is encased in linen or silk, with an additional 
silk covering as an ornament. The ends of the staves are more 
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or less ornamented ; some are covered with silver in the shape 
of pomegranates — some have a coronet of silver at the top with 
little bells. It is considered a very meritorious service to 
present a transcript of this kind to a synagogue. Near the 
middle is a desk or altar, as a raised platform enclosed with a 
rail, from which the law is regularly read, and lectures or 
sermons delivered. There aro no branches between the altar 
and the ark. A separate part is allotted on the floor to the 
women, or, if there be a gallery, it is appropriated to them ; and 
it is screened by a wooden lattice. A chassan, or reader and 
chanter, is appointed to every synagogue ; one or more clerks 
to manage the pecuniary or other matters; and paid persons to 
keep the place clean, to trim the lamps, light the candles, open and 
shut the doors, keep the keys, and attend at all times of prayer. 
There are also wardens, forming a kind of committee of elders, 
to direct the finances and other general business of the congre- 
gation. The folding and unrolling of the law, carrying it in 
procession through the synagogue, elevating it on the altar, 
reading certain lessons on particular days, and other services, 
are performed by various Israelites : but each of these functions 
is accounted a high honour, and the privilege of discharging it 
is put up to auction for the best bidder. One of the clerks acts 
as auctioneer, and the monies are paid into the general stock. 

The title of Rabbi is easily obtained by those who are well 
versed in the Talmud. There is always au officer, termed chief 
or presiding Itabbi, or chacam, who has a spiritual authority, 
and exercises also a civil jurisdiction. His decisions are en- 
forced by the terror of ecclesiastical ©ensures, excommunica- 
tions; and anathemas, which he has power to denounce, and the 
effects of which are believed to extend beyond the present life. 
He takes cognizance of all cases of adultery, incest, violations 
of the Sabbath or of the fasts and festivals, and apostacy, of 
marriages, divorces, and commercial contracts. lie hears and 
determines appeals against the decisions of inferior rabbies in 
his district, decides all difficult questions of the law, and 
preaches three or four sermons in a year. To some of these 
cases fees are attached, and a respectable salary. In this 
country there arc two of these officers ; the chief rabbi of the 
German and Polish Jews, and the chacam of the Spanish and 
Portuguese Jews. 

They have what is denominated their little sanctuary, the au- 
thority for which is founded on Ezek. xi. 16. “ I will be a little 
sanctuary.’ * In reference to this, the rabbies have delivered 

Nothing can be conceived more irreverential than the public 
worship of the German synagogues. The Italian and Portu- 
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guese synagogue is described as more apparently attentive and 
serious. The following is but too correct a picture. “ What 
would have been the grief and dismay of these holy men (those 
who returned from the captivity), had they lived to enter a 
modem synagogue ! where, instead of the beauty of holiness, 
a magnificent service, and a temple filled with the immediate 
presence of Jehovah, they should see a rabble transacting busi- 
ness, making engagements, and walking to and fro in the midst 
of public prayers ; children at their sports ; every countenance, 
with very few exceptions, indicating the utmost irreverence and 
unconcern ; and their chief rabbi sitting by, and seeming to 
care for none of these things: indeed, to speak without any 
intentional exaggeration, the modern synagogue exhibits an 
appearance of very little more devotion than the Stock Ex- 
change, or the public streets of the metropolis at noon-day.” 1 

The most solemn and important prayers are the eighteen, or Prayers. 
Shemonah Esreh , which, as we are assured, were composed by 
Ezra, and the men of the great synagogue; another being 
added by Rabbi Gamaliel or .Rabbi Samuel against heretics and 
apostates, a little before the destruction of the second temple. 

These nineteen prayers are required to be said by all Israelites 
of age, either at the synagogue or at their own houses, or at 
any place where they may happen to be, three times every day ; 
because this is conformable to the practice of David, “ Even- 
ing, and morning, and at noon-day will 1 pray” (Ps. Iv. 17.), 
and of Daniel, (Dan. vi. 10). The daily service includes fur- 
ther the reading of three portions of Scripture ; the first begin- 
ning with the word shema (you; hear thou), which term is 
applied to all the portions taken together, and the recital 
of them is called kiriath shema , the reading of the shema 
(DDUf IWIp) . The recitation of these twice every day is affirmed 
to be expressly enjoined in the law : “ Thou shalt talk of them, 
when thou liest down, and when thou risest up.” Women 
servants and little children, or persons under twelve years of 
age, are exempted from this duty, 

1 Obligations of Christians. 
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CIIAPTEK XIII, 

SECTS OF THE JEWS. 

Pharisees. The Pharisees. — The Pharisees, says Dr. Jennings, 1 derived 
their name, not, as some have supposed, from ttfia pharash , 
exposuit , because they were in the highest reputation for ex- 
pounding the law ; for it appears by the rabbies there were 
women Pharisees, to whom that office did not appertain : but 
either, as Godwin apprehends, from unQ pirresh, in the conjuga- 
tion pihel ; or from D'lE) pharos, devisit , partitas est, which is 
sometimes written with a ttf, sin; see Mic. iii. 3; Lam. iv. 4. 
DW)&, pherushim , in the Hebrew dialect, or pttfns, pherishin, 
or N'ttfnQ, pherishe , according to the Chaldee, signifies persons 
who were separated from others ; which name, therefore, was as- 
sumed by the Pharisees, not because they held separate assemblies 
for divine worship, but because they pretended to a more than 
ordinary sanctity and strictness in religion. Thus, in the Acts 
of the Apostles, the Pharisees are said to be “ akpi^eaarrj aiptaic, 
the most exact sect of the Jewish religion, chap. xxvi. 5; 
agreeable to the account Josephus gives, that this sect was 
thought, “ Evotfifurepov eivai rwv aXXwv,” to be more pious and 
devout than others, and to interpret the law with greater 
accuracy. 

Their origin As to the origin of this sect, nothing satisfactory can be 
determined. Dr. Liglitfoot thinks, that Pharisaism rose up 
gradually, and was long before it came to the maturity of a 
sect ; but when that was, he does not pretend to determine. 

Primary A primary article in the creed of the Pharisees, and one that 

faith!* 8 became a most frightful source of evil in their character and 
conduct, was, that in addition to the written law found in the 
Bible, and for the purpose of explaining and completing its 
otherwise dark and defective system, God had given also an 
oral law, to be handed down, without being committed to 
writing, by mere tradition, from generation to generation ; and 
that this, accordingly, had fully as much obligation upon men as the 
other, and was to bo deemed, in fact, even more important, inas- 
much as without it the whole law, it was maintained, would have 
been without light, without order, and comparatively without use. 


1 Jewish Antiquities. 
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It is needless to say, tliat the traditions of which this law con- Pharisees, 
sisted were altogether of human authority, and that they had 
not all taken their rise at once, but were introduced gradually 
from the usages and opinions of different ages, still gathering 
new' accession to their mass as it rolled forward, till it acquired 
that monstrous size which it had in the end. It seems to have 
been only about a hundred years before the time of Christ that 
they came to be regarded as of such high importance, that the 
written law 7 itself was less in honour and regard; and the 
neglect of them was counted impious as the worst infidelity . 1 

Of the true origin of the traditional law r , says Dr. H iiids, 2 Traditional 
there is no certain account, which is remarkable, considering law * 
that it constituted the main line of separation between the 
contending sects. According to its advocates, it was delivered 
by God to Moses on Mount Sinai, together with the written 
Law, and was therefore asserted to be of equal authority with 
it. Their opponents contented themselves with refusing assent 
to this statement, without, however, either denying the anti- 
quity of these traditions, or assigning them any specific source 
or date. 

It is probable, from this uncertainty, as well as from the its probable 
character of the traditions themselves (for, if they have been ong,n ‘ 
faithfully recorded in the Talmuds, they are little moro than a 
tissue of minute rules superadded to those in Scripture con- 
cerning the observance of the ritual law), that they were the 
gradual accumulation of many centuries. Originally, perhaps, 
mere directions for determining matters left indeterminate in 
Scripture, they acquired from usage and habitual compliance 
an equal authority w ith the law itself. Be this as it may, the it* effects, 
enlargement of the ritual law suited well with that bias of mind 
in the nation at large, which in those latter days was more fully 
displayed in the character of the Pharisee — a tendency, namely, 
to forget the twofold nature of the law, and to consider that as 
valuable on its own account, which there was every reason to 
believe w r as only valuable from its reference to some other 
object, even although that object might not always have 
b«an clear and distinctly seen. Proceeding, then, on the prin- 
ciple, that the works of the law 7 were to be regarded as an 
ultimate and independent object, that its intent w as to make 
the comers thereunto perfect, not to shadow 7 out the good 
things appointed for that purpose, the traditionist thought, 
consistently enough, that by adding rite to rite, and rulo to 
rule, he should enlarge the sphere of meritorious conduct. 

And if the written law contained enough for justification, the 

1 Dr. Nevin, 

[B A/| 


3 Early Church History, 

2 a 
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superadded value of the works of the unwritten law would be 
more than the purchase of Divine reward. 

This was the righteousness of the Pharisees, the most con- 
siderable sect at the period of the Advent. They were the 
class into which the learned naturally fell, and being reverenced 
for their Scriptural erudition, and for the strictness of their 
lives, the great body of the people was content to subscribe to 
their doctrines, and to adopt their views of Scripture, without 
aspiring to be Pharisees in holiness any more than in learning. 
On them the vulgar gazed, as ou men whose righteous attain- 
ments went so far beyond what was needful, as to be admirable 
rather than good, and beheld them in their long fastings, their 
reiterated prayers, and their profound meditations, advancing 
ever, as it seemed, from superior to supreme sanctity. It will 
be readily conceived, that to such men the doctrine of good 
w orks being insufficient and ineffectual for salvation, and of the 
necessity of atonement for the sins of all, must have been light 
too distressing for them to open their eyes upon without a 
painful effort ; and that they were likely, for the most part, to 
be obstinately blind to all evidence. And what must have been 
the result on the people who were under their guidance ? The 
Pharisees hade them, indeed, conform to the law, and especially 
to the ceremonial law, but they took away the key of knowledge 
that unlocked its mysterious meaning, or else substituted for 
its true secondary meaning something that was fanciful and 
foreign. They enjoined obedience to the Divine precepts, even 
to the letter of the commandment ; but whenever obedience 

S roved hard or inconvenient, some ode of the numerous tra- 
itions (the Divine source and authority of which they main- 
tained) was readily found to make the case an exception. 

The Pharisees believed, we are told, in the existence of 
angels, and in the resurrection of the dead (Acts, xxiii. 8, 9). . 
At the same time, we learn that they held the doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls, so important in certain systems of 
heathen philosophy, which pretends that they pass, after death,, 
into other bodies, and so, completely forgetful of all their former 
condition, continue to act a part upon the theatre of life, while 
the frames in which they once resided lie mouldering in the 
dust. They held it not, however, in the same broad extent 
with which it has been received in these systems : they did not 
admit that a human soul might ever pass into the body of a 
dumb animal, so as to put any person in danger of destroying* 
his grandfather, when he migrit venture to kill a calf or a 
chicken ; and they did not allow that all souls were appointed 
to reappear in successive lives after this fashion. It was con- 
sidered a privilege, it seems, which only the comparatively 
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righteous were allowed to enjoy, after being rewarded for a Pharisees, 
time in their separate state, while the spirits of the wicked 
were doomed to go away into everlasting torments. It has 
been supposed that there is a reference to this sentiment in 
that question which was put to our Saviour by his disciples, 
concerning the blind man of whom we have an account in the 
ninth chapter of the Gospel of J ohn — Master , who did sin , this 
man or his parents, that he was born blind ? for it is not easy to 
understand how the birth of any one could be imagined to be 
thus unfortunate on account of his own sinfulness, unless under 
the idea of a previous life enjoyed by the soul in some other 
body. How this doctrine of transmigration was made to ae-, 
commodate itself to the doctrine of the resurrection, which it 
has just been intimated was entertained by the same sect, is 
not by any means clear. Some have thought that they w r ero 
not really different doctrines at all, but that the resurrection 
which the Pharisees taught was nothing more than this trans- 
migration itself, which brought such as were not notoriously 
wicked once more back among the inhabitants of the earth. 

Perhaps there was some diversity of sentiment among them- 
selves in relation to the future fate of souls ; in which 
case it might be that opinions which were never held ac- 
tually at the same time m all their length and breadth by 
the same persons, but were only different notions of different 
classes belonging to the general body, have been improperly 
joined together as entering alike into the common faith of the 
whole sect. 

Though all the Pharisees maintained a general feeling of seS^airioii 6 
regard for each other, as members of one and the same sect, the 8 am0,| ff 
they were not, at the same time, without differences of senti- Pharisees - 
ment and practice among themselves, such as divided them into 
various subordinate parties. Tradition tells us, that there 
were as many as seven regular classes of them, which w r ere 
distinguished from each other with no inconsiderable unlike- 
ness, and aimed at very various degrees of perfection. The 
Galileans , who sprung, in a great measure, out of this sect 
about the twelfth year of our Saviour’s life, became a sepa- 
rate sect, distinguished more for their notions about govern- 
ment, or rather for their violence in. urging into practice 
the general notion of the Pharisees on this subject, than for 
anything else. 1 

1 Nevin’s Biblical Antiquities. See an account of the Pharisees in Drusius 
de Tribus Sectis Judeeorum, lib. ii, cap. xii. ult. j in Lightfoot, Horse 
Hebr. Matt. iii. 7 ; in Basnage’s History of the Jews, book ii. chap. x. xi. ; 
in Clerici Ecclesiast. Histor. Prolegom. sect. i. cap. ii. p. 6—12 ; and in 
Prideaux’s Connect, part ii. book v. vol. iii. p. 479—483, edit. 10, 
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Sadducees, in Hebrew the name of certain Jewish 

sectarians, of whose system the distinguishing features were, 
that they rejected tradition, and denied both the immortality 
of the soul and the resurrection of the body. If there were 
authors among them, their works have perished, so that it is 
impossible to gather their opinions from their own statements ; 
but the New Testament, Josephus, and the Eabbinical writings, 
all agree in the above representation of their peculiar tenets. 

The origin of the sect is not equally certain. The Eabbinical 
account, which most Christian writers have adopted, is this : 
Antigonus of Socho, a disciple of Simon the Just, whom the 
Jews make identical with Saddua, high priest in the time of 
Alexander the Great, taught, that men should serve God, not 
from an expectation of recompense, but out of pure love. Sadoc 
and Baithos, two of Antigonus’s disciples, mistook their 
master’s meaning, and went forth and taught, that man has 
neither reward nor punishment to expect after this life. (See 
Pirke, A both, c. i.3; and Mai mo aide s’ Comment, on the place.) 
But this account, notwithstanding its general reception, is not 
very probable. It seems rather strange that two acute Jewish 
students should mistake so simple a doctrine, and still more so 
that they snould never have been set right by their master; or, 
if they were so, that they should continue so incorrigibly obsti- 
nate as to persist in their own mistake, and to teach as the 
doctrine of Antigonus that which he denied. If there had 
been only one so stupid or so obstinate, or if they had been 
two strangers who suddenly walked into his lecture-room, heard 
this one sentence, and then walked oift again without hearing 
anything more, the story would have had a little more proba- 
bility : but that two of his regular students, who heard him 
every day, and were acquainted with his whole system, should 
so far mistake a proposition so simple, is altogether incredible. 
Besides, it is further said, that this Sadoc afterwards left 
Jerusalem and went to Samaria, and there attained considerable 
eminence among the schismatic priests of the Temple built in 
that city. Now, if this be true, it is still more incredible that 
such a man, a deserter to the Samaritans, should ever gain 
many and influential followers amongst the Jews. The national 
antipathy against cverthing Samaritan was too great to suffer 
even the most abandoned of the Jewish nation to embrace the 
system or bear the name of a Samaritan priest. Epiphanius, 
Qlaeres, xiv. lib. i.) as cited by Drusius and most writers on 
this subject, says, “ Sadducees is, by interpretation, righteous , 
for sedek is righteousness, and they named themselves righte- 
ous.” This would lead us to suppose that the Sadducees ori- 
ginally called themselves D'jTlK Tsaddekinq and not D'pHV 
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Tasaddukim and that, therefore, neither the sect nor the name Sadducees. 
originated with Sadoc. It is true that the Itabbinical writers 
never gave them this title, but this is no valid objection against 
Epiphanius’s assertion. The 1 tabbies were accustomed to a 
sort of punning, which consisted in altering some of the letters 
so as to change the signification, and practised it particularly 
if the name of what they hated signified anything good. Thus 
they have altered the Hebrew of our Lord’s name yiur Jeshua, 
into lUT* Jeshu, so as to signify a fearful imprecation against 
his name and memory; and the Greek name of the Gospel 
they write so as to turn “ good tidings ” into “ a revela- 

tion of iniquity.” (See Buxtorf* Lex Talm. in Had., .DN) It 
is, tlierefore, highly probable that, if the hostile sect called 
themselves Tsaddikim , righteous, they would alter the name 
into Tsaddukim , Sadducees, which would contain an allusion to 
Sadoc, the apostate priest; and this alteration in the name 
probably gave rise to the story of Sadoc founding the sect. 

The rapid progress of Pharisaism accounts more satisfac- Their rise 
torily for the rise of the antagonist party. The attempt of the accounted 
Pharisees to impose their doctrines and traditions on the 
Jewish Church naturally called forth the opposition of those 
who did not choose to be burdened witli human inventions, and 
at length organised them into a sect. The first Sadducees 
probably contented the m selves with rejecting tradition, and 
asserting the sulficiency of Scripture. It is at least certain 
that there was a sect, a remnant of which continues to this 
day, which rejects tradition, but believes in the fundamental 
doctrines of tin) immortality of the soul and the resurrection of 
the body ; and Maimonides asserts that this sect, the Karaites, 
was derive 1 (1 from the Sadducees. The love of opposition, 
however, led the more zealous to deny, first, that the doctrine 
of a future state and of the resurrection of the body was 
taught in the law of Moses, and ultimately to deny it altogether. 

It appears from the anathemas of the Pharisees against all who subjects of 
should deny that the resurrection was taught in the Pentateuch, fetSreenthc 
(Sanhed, c. ii.) that the first and main object of dispute between Pharisees 
them and the Sadducees was not the doctrine of the resurrec- gjjjducees. 
tion generally, but whether it had bef* taught by Moses. As 
the Pharisees maintained the affirmative, the Sadducees of 
course asserted the negative* and the letter of the Mosaic Law 
aeemed most in their favour. Being a national law, and nations 
existing only in time, its promises and threats were all of a 
necessarily temporal nature ; the Sadducees, therefore, falsely 
conclude^ from the absence of eternal promises, that the resur- 
rection was not even implied. They asserted truly, that the 
sanctions of the law, as regarded the nation, were only temporal. 
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Sadilucees. but they inferred falsely that what was true of the nation was 
also true of individuals. The Lord Jesus Christ showed that the 
doctrine of a future state was implied in the promise to Abra- 
ham ; and the laws against seeking counsel of the dead (Deut. 
xviii. 11) plainly intimate the belief in a state of existence 
after death. 

Did they It has been a matter of dispute whether the Sadducecs 
-"of believed in the divine authority of the prophets and Iiagio- 
the Old grapha. Some think this impossible, because such a belief 
Testament? gecma inconsistent with their peculiar errors respecting the 
resurrection and the existence of angels ; but this inference 
does not seem sufficient to counterbalance the w r ant of historic 
evidence, and much less to invalidate the testimony which 
Lightfoot (in John iv. 35,) has adduced from the Talmud to 
prove that they received all the canonical books. The rationalism 
of the Germans and modern Socinians shows how r easy it is to 
explain away the plainest language ; and Maimonides and 
Abarbanel, both traditionists, have not scrupled to deny the 
real and permanent existence of angels, w herever it seemed to 
interfere with their own system or to favour that of Christians. 
History of The history of the Sadducecs does not present many events 
the sect. 0 f interest. They sometimes had influence, as in the time of 
John Hy rcanus, and again in the days of Alexander Janmeus, 
when, if the Babbies say truth, all the members of the Sanhedrim, 
except one, wxtc Sadducecs. But their power never lasted 
long, nor did their influence ever become universal. The hulk 
of mankind are more easily duped by superstition and fanaticism 
than by scepticism, and therefore their rivals, the Pharisees, 
were the most successful in gaining the affections and ruling 
the consciences of the multitude. After the dispersion, all 
historic traces of the sect are lost. The troubles of the times 
probably compelled them to submit to the ordinances of the 
traditionists, who thenceforward monopolized the name of Jew. 
It is said that the sect continued for many centuries, and that 
one Ainmus, about the year 1255, revived and extended it ; hut 
the testimony is not sufficient to establish anything more than 
this, that there have been indivitjuals amongst the Jews in 
various ages holding Saddueean opinions, as there are also at 
present. There is no proof of a continuation of the original 
sect. Indeed, it would be difficult to imagine how’ it could 
possibly exist for any length of time after the expulsion from 
the land of Israel. Their principle w'as to observe nothing but 
what was commanded in the Mosaic law. But this law gives 
no direction about synagogues, nor public prayer, nor any kind 
of worship, except that of the Temple, which could not be 
observed in the captivity. A sect, therefore, which had no 
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place nor order of public worship, and no bond of religious Sadduceea. 
union, could not possibly last long. 

Consult Drusius, De Trib. Sect. ; Scaliger, Elencli. Trihaeres ; 

Basnagc, Hist, des Juifs, liv. ii. 12, 13; Lundius, Jiidische 
Heiligthumer, lib. iv. ch. xii. 

The Samaritans. — Although the Samaritans were accounted Samaritans, 
by the Jews as little better than idolaters, yet as they received 
the law of Moses as the rule of their religion, and looked for- 
ward to the hopes of the Jewish people in a coming Messiah 
with all the confidence that was cherished by any of their tribes, 
we may in a modified sense view them as forming a sect of the 
Jews. We proceed, then, to notice their origin, history, and 
religion. Under the name of Samaritans are included all the origin of the 
inhabitants of the country which was possessed by the Ten 
Tribes before their captivity. The name is derived from Sama- 
ria, a city in that part of the land of Israel belonging to the 
tribe of Ephraim, which was built by Oinri, king of Israel, and 
became the capital of the Ten Tribes. The kingdom of Israel 
being destroyed by Salmanascr, and the Ten Tribes carried into 
captivity, never more to return, the king of Assyria repeopled 
the country with colonists from Babylon, Cuthah, and the 
neighbouring districts, and afterwards learning that the land 
was infested with lions, sent to punish the people for their gross 
ignorance of the true God, he gave orders for the return of 
some of the priests whom he had taken captive, and who were 
enjoined to teach the religion of the law of Moses to the new 
inhabitants. A corrupt religion was thus formed, by the 
strange union of the Mosaic institutions with the grossest 
superstitions of the heathen nations. But there is reason to 
believe that this religion became purer in its form at the time 
of the return of the Two Tribes from the captivity in Babylon, 
under Ezra and Zerubbabel; and to this may be attributed in 
some measure the desire expressed by the Samaritans to partake 
the benefits of the decree of Cyrus, for the rebuilding of the 
Temple at Jerusalem. But Zerubbabel refused their request, 
as being that of persons of a different nation from the Jews, 
though in part professing the same religion ; and thence arose 
the perpetual enmity which afterwards subsisted between the 
two nations, for the Samaritans, in anger, used every endeavour 
to prevent the building of the Temple and the fortifying of the 
city of Jerusalem, and succeeded so far as to hinder the works 
being completed until the government of Nehemiah. The feud Hostility^ 
between the two nations seems also to have been increased by jewTand * 
. the establishment of that part of the ecclesiastical discipline by Samaritans, 
Ezra and Nehemiah, which compelled those Jews who had in- 
termarried with the nations forbidden in the law of Moses, to 
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Samaritans, put away their wives : the enforcement of this law caused 
Samaria to become the place of refuge for all who were weary 
of the painful observances of the law, and who sought a place 
where they might worship the God of Abraham, and yet be free 
from the severities of the Mosaic discipline. 1 
Animosity We may easily conceive with what feelings of abhorrence 
tiilm and tho devout Jews, on the one hand, would regard those who had 
the Jews, connected themselves by marriage with those idolatrous nations 
whom God had so frequently commanded them to root out, as 
being the cause of their apostaey from his laws ; and on the 
other, what a desire of revenge and retaliation for the infliction 
of injury would arise in the minds of those whom the strict 
enforcement of the law by the governors of the church com- 
pelled, either to relinquish their wives, or to give up their title 
of descent from Abraham and the patriarchs. It was natural 
that the Samaritan who professed himself a Jew in religion, not 
less than these excommunicated Jews, should desire to have a 
temple like that at Jerusalem, where they might worship the 
God of Moses. Accordingly we lind that one was built on 
Mount Gemini, and in process of time it was held by the 
Samaritans in even greater veneration than that at Jerusalem. 2 
National Thus a regular system of national worship, corresponding in 
worship of all respects to that of the true people of God, was established, 
Samaritans. aR d almost every vestige of the former idolatry became obli- 
terated from the land. During the persecution of Antioch us 
Ep ip bane S' — that enemy of all righteousness and truth — the 
Samaritans, caring more for their worldly advantage than for 
their religion, secured themselves from the desolating storm, by 
abandoning altogether their national worship : they complied 
with all the wishes of the tyrant, consecrated their temple to 
Jupiter, the chief of the heathen gods, and lent their aid in the 
war that was carried on against the Jews, to reduce them to 
the same apostaey (1 Maccabees, iii. 10). After the persecu- 
tion was over, tney returned again to the religion of Moses ; 
but their polluted sanctuary was not allowed to stand much 
longer ; John Hy rcahus, the triumphant Jewish prince, about 
130 years before the time of Christ, turned his arms against 
their country, subdued it completely, and destroyed, in anger, 
that proud temple of Sanballat. 

All this, of course, had no tendency to remove the old hatred 
which each of the countries cherished for the other ; it struck 

„ 1 It is not likely that their views would be greatly corrected or improved 

by the continual accession of Jewish refugees to their community ; these 
being for the most part criminals, outcasts, the very refuse of the people.” 
— t*r. Hind t. 

* Dr. Hale's History of the Jews. 
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its root still deeper, and flourished in yet greater and more Samaritans, 
active luxuriance. So bitter and rancorous did the mutual 
enmity become, that all intercourse between the two nations 
was brought to an end — the Jeivs had no dealings with the 
Samaritans — and it was even counted somewhat unsafe for 
persons of either country to travel through the territories of 
the other ; or at least it was found so extremely inconvenient, 
by reason of the inhospitable treatment they were sure to meet 
with, that it was generally preferred to avoid it, though at the 
expense of making a considerable circuit out of the direct way ; 
whence it w r as usual for the Jews, in going from Galilee to 
Jerusalem, on the contrary, to cross the Jordan, and pass along Jesus 
through Gilead, on the east side, rather than go through Sa- {|^®" e h d 
maria, which lay directly between. We ought not to be sur- Samaria, 
prised, therefore, at the question of the Samaritan woman, 
whom our Lord, oppressed with weariness and thirst, asked to 
give him some water at Jacob’s w^ell : “ How is that thou, being 
a Jew, askest drink of me, which am a woman of Samaria ?” 

(John, iv. 4 — 9). Nor should it seem strange, that, when 
Jesus, on another occasion, passing through that country, sent 
messengers before him to a certain village, to secure entertain- 
ment for the night, the inhabitants utterly refused to receive 
him, “because his face was as though he wmuld go to Jeru- 
salem” (Luke, ix. 51—50). It appears, however, that the 
same prejudice was not cherished to such an extent among all 
the Samaritans ; for we are told that he w T ent to another village, 
where the people seem to have made no objection to his pre- 
sence ; and it was the common custom of our Saviour to pass 
through their country with his disciples, in his journeys to and 
from Jerusalem ; so that he must have still been able to procure 
among them such accommodations as his humble style of life 
required. There is reason to believe, in fact, that there was, at 
this time, altogether more of bitterness and malignity on the 

E art of the Jews than on that of the Samaritans in the mutual 
atred of the tw r o people (John, viii. 48), and that the Samari- 
tan enmity, though it was deeply settled, did not, nevertheless, 
so thoroughly as the Jew ish, crush every sentiment of generous 
humanity under its weight : this our Lord seems to intimate 
in that parable which he employed, on a certain occasion, to 
answer the inquiry, “ Who is my neighbour ?’* (Luke, x. 31 — 

87 ). Tho readiness with which the inhabitants of Syehar, as 
we have an account in the 4th chapter of John, laid aside all pre- 
judice, honestly attended to the doctrine of Christ, and yielded The candour 
to the evidence with which it was accompanied, is truly worthy of those at 
of our admiration : and it ought to be remembered, that, when i3ychar * 
ten lepers were, on one occasion, all healed at once, while 
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Samaritans, obeying the direction of the Saviour, the only one of all their 
number who came back with an overflowing heart, to express 
his gratitude, and to give glory to God for the amazing benefit, 
w T as a Samaritan (Luke, xvii. 12 — 19). 

The Samaritans still continued, after the destruction of their 
temple, to worship on Mount Gerizim, and to insist as strenu- 
ously as ever, that no other place in the w r orld had so good a 
claim to this distinction. For they had been accustomed, since 
the days of Sanballat, to challenge for the place of their sanc- 
tuary the highest measure of sacredness : they W'ere not con- 
tent to sustain its title to reverence on anything short of a 
divine consecration, nor disposed at all to seek any compromise 
with the pretensions of Moriah ; but allowing with the Jew T s 
themselves, that God had made choice of only one place for his 
public worship, and that no other, accordingly, ought ever to 
be acknow ledged, they boldly maintained that their own Gerizim 
had been, from the first, distinguished with the honour of this 
choice, and that the contrary claim which Jerusalem urged in 
favour of her celebrated hill wns altogether unfounded and false. 
Here, they contended, altars were erected, and sacrifices offered 
by Abraham and Jacob (Gen. xii. (>, 7 ; xxxiii. 18 — 20), and on 
this account, they said, the hill was afterwards appointed by 
God himself, to be the place of blessing, when the Israelites 
entered the promised land, and they were required to build an 
altar upon it, and to present burnt-offerings and peace-offerings 
there, before the Lord ; by which direction, it was affirmed, 
God clearly signified that he had chosen Mount Gerizim to bo 
the place where, according to his promise, he w r ould set his 
name, and actually consecrated it by a solemn appointment, to 
be the scat of bis w orship in all future time. 1 
Their Amongst the heresies of the Samaritans w r as their rejection 

o??he tftt * 0n the Scriptures save the Pentateuch, so that if their expec- 
Messiah tation was founded solely on the Scripture prophecies, to the 
fronrthat of Potato ucli we must look for the groundwork of their faith, 
the Jews. Now, whoever will run through these early promises of a 
Saviour, will perceive that the most prominent feature in them, 
as far as regards the objects of the blessing, is, that all the 
nations of the earth shall be partakers of it. It was the ex- 
tension of the blessing, then, to all nations which formed the 
essential feature in their expectation, as distinguished from 
that of the Jew r s. Of spurious descent, and having now failed 
to identify their case with that of their rivals, thoy had not like 
them any prejudices to obstruct the ready admission of this 
great truth. Indeed, their unsuccessful rivalry with the Jews 
might be supposed to have rendered them more sharp-sighted, 
1 Kevin’s Biblical Antiquities. 
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in eliciting what to them was a consol otary view of the prophe- Samaritan*, 
cies. Now this being the point, which beyond all others 
formed the greatest obstacle to the reception of the Messiah by 
his own people, it is not to be wondered at, that, with a view to Jjjjjjj!?* for 
this, the Samaritans should receive some particular notice from avowal . 8 
our Lord. 

Thus much on the supposition that the Samaritan expec- 
tation was derived solely from the Jewish Scriptures. ’But if 
(as has been stated to be the opinion of some) the general ex- 
pectation of the heathen world had some origin independent of 
this, it is but natural to conjecture further, that those who were 
by descent almost altogether heathen, would not have been 
excluded from these sources of traditionary prophecy enjoyed 
by the rest of the Gentiles ; and that their knowledge of these 
might have helped them to a clearer exposition of the Jewish 
record than the Jews themselves generally adopted. 

And certainly, whatever were the deficiencies or the mistakes Christ’* 
of the Samaritan creed, to them, and not to the Jews, we know ™*”of Sta ' 
the Messiah vouchsafed, in express terms, to declare who he himself to 
was. Both Jews and Samaritans were anxiously expecting thera ‘ 
him; but it is plain that the expectation of the Samaritans 
was widely different from that of the Jews ; for when the in- 
habitants of Sychar thronged forth to gaze on him who was 
reported as fulfilling the prophetic marks of the Christ, they 
were neither surprised nor offended at meeting with no greater 
personage than a lowly traveller, seated beside Jacob’s well, 
and asking for a draught of w^atcr. The grounds of this diffe- 
rence form the most interesting point of the inquiry concerning 
the religion of the Samaritans ; and to the superior clearness 
and correctness of their notions it was doubtless owing, that 
they w r cre favoured with this more explicit avow al of himself 
by the Messiah, and were otherwise noticed by him in the 
course of his ministry . 1 

There is still a very small remnant of the Samaritan race a small 
found in their ancient country. Their principal residence is in 
that same valley, at the foot of the sacred mountain, in wh ich, 
of old, the city of Sheehem or Sichem, denominated in later 
times Sychar (by the Jews, perhaps in malignant derision — for 
Sychar means drunken), had its beautiful retreat ; and in that 
same city, too, though greatly altered for the worse, like the 
whole face of Palestine, from* its ancient state, and divested 
entirely of its original appellation, instead of which it now bears 
the name of Napolose or Nablous. Though reduced to insig r 
nificance, for their whole number, it is said, does not exceed 
forty, they still preserve themselves separate from the rest of 
1 Hinds’s Early Churoh History. 
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the world around them, and adhere with the greatest constancy 
and zeal to the faith of their fathers ; inveterate as ever in their 
opposition to the Jews, and jealous, as of old, for the honour of 
Gerizim, on which they liave a synagogue, or rather a sort of 
a temple, of long standing, and which they still insist is the 
place where men ought to worship; though they have not 
themselves been allowed, of late years, by their Turkish masters, 
to visit its summit for that purpose . 1 

The Essenes. — Where and when the fraternity of the 
Essenes was first formed is not clearly made out. Most pro- 
bably they owed their origin to Egypt, where the Jewish 
refugees who fled for security after the murder of Gedaliali, 
were compelled, upon the captivity of the greater part of 
their body, to lead a recluse life, out of which this monkish 
institution might have grown . 3 

The Essenes are not noticed in the New Testament : for 
although their sect was in as flourishing a state in the days of 
our Saviour as it ever was at any time, yet their manner of 
life separated them in a great measure from the scenes of his 
ministry, and cut them oft' from all connection with the inte- 
resting events of his history. All our knowledge of this re- 
markable class of Jews, accordingly, is derived from other 
sources ; not, however, through the streams of uncertain tra- 
dition, as in some other cases we are compelled to derive infor- 
mation from the distant region of antiquity, but by the testi- 
mony of authentic history, conveyed in sure and regular channels 
over all the intervening waste of time. 

The Essenes lived together in separate societies of their own, 
withdrawing themselves altogether from public cares, refusing 
to participate in the general employments and interests of the 
world, and adopting for their habitual use a system of principles 
and manners so utterly diverse from all the common plan of 
life around them, that it became completely impracticable for 
them to mingle in any free intercourse with the rest of the 
nation: they constituted, in short, an order of monks ; were 
led, by religious feeling, to tear 'themselves away from the 
whirlpool of society, so full of danger to the soul, and so fatal 
to almost all that move within its’ sweep, and to work out in 
retirement, with rigorous diligence, the great and arduous 
preparation for a world to coine, for which, supremely, the trial 
of human life is allowed to every child of Adam . 3 

In direct contrast with the Sadducees, they renounced the 
pomp and pleasures, and the very conveniences of life, ‘and, 

1 Nev in’s Biblical Antiquities. 

3 Hinds’s Early Church History. 

8 Ne yin’s Biblical Antiquities. 
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retiring to caves and deserts, formed so distinct a community, Essenes. 
as to withdraw themselves even from the customary attendance 
on the temple, essential as this was deemed to every true Israelite. 

Another point in which they stood opposed to the Sadducees, 
as to their speculative tenets, is, that they were unqualified 
fatalists . 1 

They considered the business of piety so important, that it Their piety; 
called for the continual, and as far as possible for the exclusive, 
care of every person that hoped to secure its blessings ; and 
they looked upon the world, at the same time, as so contrary, 
in all its influence, to the spirit of devotion — and upon the 
constitution of the human heart as so disposed through moral 
derangement to yield to this influence, and so almost inevitably 
liable to lead to ruin and death, when allowed to proceed in any 
measure according to its natural operation, — that it seemed to 
them the wisest and the only safe course to seek security by 
flying, as far as it was in their power, from the vantage-ground 
of the enemy, and by making it the painful toil of life to ex - Austerities; 
tinguish or eradicate, by self-denial and mortification of tho 
body, the treacherous principles of evil that lodged in their own 
bosoms. It was the same way of thinking, which, in later times, 
canned many a Christian hermit away from the tumult of 
society, to take up his lonely dwelling in the wilderness or the 
mountain cave, and in the end erected the monastery and tho 
nunnery in every district of the church . 2 

Both Josephus and Philo give accounts of their austerities ; And homely 
from which wo learn that their houses were mean; their n,odeofll * e * 
clothes made of wool without any dye ; they never changed 
their clothes or shoes, till they were quite worn out ; their 
food was plain and coarse, and their drink water ; they ne- 
glected all bodily ornaments, and would by no means anoint 
themselves with oil, according to the fashion of those times. 

Nay, if any one of them happened to he anointed against his 
will, be would presently wipe off the oil, and wash himself, as 
from some pollution. They lived in sodalities, and had all their 
goods in common ; their morals were very exact and pure, and 
they kept the sabbath more strictly than any of the Jews . 3 

The sect consisted properly of two classes of members, viz. Two classes 
the practical Essenes, wflio were found for the most part in ofEssenes ’ 
Palestine ; and the contemplative Essenes, w r ho had their resi- 
dence especially in Egypt. The name Essenes was appropriated, 
in a great measure, altogether to the practical class in Judea, 
while those in Egypt were styled Therapeutce ; the last name, 

1 Hinds's Early Church History. 2 Nevin’s Biblical Antiquities. 

3 Jennings’s Jewish Antiquities. 
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Essenes. however, is only the first one translated into G-reek, and both 
mean Physicians ; a title which the sect assumed, not so much 
on account of any acquaintance with tho art of healing bodily 
diseases, which some of them might have had, as because they 
made the health of the soul their great care, and professed to 
cure its infinitely more dangerous maladies. 

Those of The Essenes of Palestine, although they deemed it advisable 
Palestine, to keep at a distance from large cities, had no objection to 
living in towns and villages, and w*ere accustomed not only to 
pay some attention to agriculture, but to practise certain arts 
also, taking care only to avoid such as contribute in any way to 
the purposes of war and mischief. 

Commerce Commerce, accordingly, as designed to minister only to the 
by'tfem ued unna ^ ura ^ ail( l unreasonable appetites of men, they considered 
m * altogether an unlawful employment. They made no use of 
wine : they held war to be in all eases sinful, and every art also 
that was designed to be subservient to its interests ; yet when 
they travelled, they thought it not improper to carry weapons, 
in ordor to protect themselves from the robbers that abounded 
through the country : they held slavery under any form to bo 
contrary to nature and reason ; they did not approve of oaths, 
and made no use of them, except when they became members of 
the society ; on which occasion, having previously lived on trial 
for the space of two years, every one who joined them was 
required to bind himself in the most solemn manner to love and 
worship God, to deal justly with all men, to abstain from doing 
harm to any creature, &c. ; and yet they were remarkable for 
their strict regard to truth in all the concerns of life ; insomuch 
« that the word of an Essene was allowed by all that had any 
knowledge of them, to be worth full as much as the oath of 
Marriage, another man. They did not think it wrong to marry, and some 
of them, accordingly, consented to make the experiment of wed- 
lock ; but it was considered to have so much hazard in it that 
a single state was esteemed to be more desirable. In their 
religious duties they were remakably strict and regular : in the 
morning, they never uttered a word about common business 
before the rising of the sun, (the sun never found any of them 
in bed, of course,) but occupied themselves till that time with 
their prayers : after this duty of devotion, they all went to their 
several employments : about eleven o’clock, they left their 
work, washed themselves with cold water, retired for a while to 
their several cells, or apartments, and then assembled in their 
dining room to partako of their plain meal of bread and soup ; 
the afternoon called them again to their work, and when it was 
over, brought them a second time round their common table, 
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spread with a supper of the most frugal sort, after which each Esaenea. 
withdrew to attend to his evening prayers : at the commence- 
ment and the close of every meal a short prayer was addressed 
to God, as the author of the blessing. The Sabbath they kept 
so carefully that they would not so much as move a dish in the 
house during the whole of it, lest it should be a violation of its 
holy rest ; and besides attending to private religious duties, they 
regularly met on that day for public worship in synagogues, 
which they had of their own, where the Scriptures were read, and 
explained by such among them as by reason of age and under- 
standing were best qualified for the task. When any member 
was found guilty of gross crime, or unfaithful to his profession, 
they cut him off entirely from their society. 

The Therapeuta) of Egypt differed from the Essenes of Pa- Those' of 
lestine only in being more rigidly severe in their manner of life. Kferypt * 
They withdrew from the midst of the common world altogether, 
and gave themselves up almost entirely to solitude and con- 
templation. Those who joined them did not bring their property 
along with them and put it into the common stock, as was usual 
with the Essenes, but leaving it all to their friends whom they 
felt it their duty utterly to forsake, they came into the society 
unburdened with a particle of its care. Marriage was not in Marriage, 
use among them at all. Their diet was merely coarse bread 
and salt, accompanied sometimes with a little hyssop, and the 
only drink they allowed themselves was water ; nor did they 
indulge themselves with even this scanty hire, except in the 
most sparing manner, making it their daily practice not to 
taste any food before sunset, because they thought the day 
should ail he appropriated to the cultivation of the soul by me- 
ditation and study, and that the night alone ought to be 
employed in satisfying the necessities of the body — and little 
enough even of that was needed for this purpose in their self- 
denying and abstemious manner of life : some of them, it is 
said, used to become so absorbed in their contemplations, and 
so engrossed with their pursuit of wisdom, that they forgot to 
take their food even at the close of the day, and at times for as 
much as three whole days together — yea, in some instances, a 
whole week was passed almost without eating at all — so won- 
derfully did the entertainment with which the mind was fed in 
the banqueting house of Philosophy, enable them to dispense 
with the grossor aliment that is appointed to invigorate and 
sustain our animal nature ! The women— for there were such Feraa i e 
belonging to the society — never came into company with the Therapeut*. 
men (who themselves, in fact, lived every one separate from the 
rest almost all the week,) except on the Sabbath, when they 
assembled with them in the synagogue, though in a distinct 
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part of the house, cut off by a wall of some height from that 
which the rest of the congregation occupied; and also at the 
common table which it was the custom to spread on the evening 
of that sacred day for their whole company to partake together. 
In their worship,* they made much use of hymns, and on certain 
occasions joined in sacred dances. 

The w'hole sect agreed with the Pharisees in their belief of 
the existence of spirits and the immortality of the human soul, 
and seem also to have entertained the same general idea of 
God’s sovereign providence in the government of the world. 
They denied, however, the resurrection of the body ; and as 
they looked upon it as the chief hindrance to virtue and 
wisdom in this present state, and made it, accordingly, their 
great care to mortify all its natural appetites w hile lodged in its 
fleshly prison, it did not seem to thorn desirable at all to have it 
recovered from its ruins ; or rather the thought of shutting up 
the emancipated spirit a second time within its walls was 
utterly at variance witli their w hole notion of the blessedness 
of that future state to which they looked forward. They did 
not receive, it seems, the traditionary law of the Pharisees ; 
but, while they acknowledged the written word of God to be 
the only infallible rule of religion, they made use of a fanciful 
sort of interpretation in explaining it, which subjected it, after 
all, to the authority of human opinions, and opened a door for 
the introduction of all manner of error: they held that the 
Scriptures, besides the direct and natural sense of their language, 
have a deeper and more important meaning, mystically buried 
in that first one, which alone constitutes the true heavenly 
wisdom of their pages, and merits the continual study of ail 
that aspire after the perfection to which they arc appointed to 
guide the soul ; and this meaning, accordingly, their teachers 
pretended to search out and briug forward, in their use of the 
sacred volume, turning it all into allegory , and so constraining 
it to speak, under the powerful control of fancy, whatever 
mystic sense they pleased. They did not bring .sacrifices to the 
temple, as the Jaw required ; and the Therapeutic, it seems, 
disapproved of bloody sacrifices altogether ; the Essenes of Pa- 
lestine, however, admitted the propriety of such offerings, and 
used to present them from time to time, in a solemn manner, 
among themselves, but with peculiar rites, altogether different 
from those which the law appointed. They were presented, it 
appears, on the occasions of their great solemnities, in the nighty 
after the day had first been observed as a fast, and were always 
wholly burned, together with much honey and wine. It is not 
improbable that the strange rites which they made use of 
occasioned their separation from the temple ; since, even if they 
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had been disposed to offer sacrifices in their way at that place, Essenei. 
it would have been wrong for the priests to give them permis- 
sion . 1 

Their secession from the great body of the nation seems a 
good reason why they should not be noticed in the gospel narra- 
tives of our Lord’s ministry. They had little better claim, 
indeed, to be regarded as a portion of the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel, to which he confined his labours, than the 
Samaritans. It is not improbable, however, that they might 
have formed part of the hearers of John the Baptist, whose rude 
mode of life, and wanderings in the desert, were likely to attract 
some of them into the class of his disciples, and to make the 
whole body early acquainted with the offer of salvation through 
Christ . 2 

Caraites, or Karaites (from owp, karaim, that is Caraite*. 
Script urists ), a small Jewish sect, so denominated from their 
adhering closely to the text and letter of the Scriptures, in 
opposition to the Rabbins, who add to the written law all the 
traditions of the Talmuds, the Cabbala, &e. 

The origin of this sect is involved in considerable obscurity. Origin of 
The Caraites themselves assert, that the genuine succession of the aecU 
the Jewish Church has been preserved only among them ; and 
they have produced a catalogue of their doctors, whom they 
affirm to have flourished in an uninterrupted series, from Ezra 
the inspired scribe. Rejecting these pretensions, some learned 
men have referred their origin to the time at which the tradi- 
tional or oral law was introduced, together with cabbalistic 
interpretations of the written law, about one hundred years 
before the Christian era ; and they think that there is reason to 
believe that these traditions and interpretations were opposed 
by a numerous body, who maintained the sufficiency of the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament alone, in its literal sense, and 
became a distinct sect under the name of Caraites. Others, 
again, are of opinion, that this sect was not formed before the 
completion of the Babylonish Talmud, that is, soon after the 
sixth century, or at the earliest not till after the publication of 
the Mishna, which was completed in the former part of the third 
century. But, whatever may have been the true period of their 
origin, it cannot be denied that they have subsisted for many 
centuries. Two of their doctors, who flourished about the 
middle of the eighth century, and who declared openly for the 
written word of God, to the utter exclusion of all traditions, 
seem to have been regarded by the Rabbin ists as most formida- 
ble opponents ; and they have transmitted their names to pos- 

Dr. Nevin. 

[B. A.] 


2 Hinds’s Early Church History. 

2 H 
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Caraites. terity, as “ Anan the wicked and his son Saul,” not forgetting 
to add execrations of their memory. 

Tenets, The Eabbinists charge the Caraites with most of the errors 
of the Sadducces ; such as denying the immortality of the soul 
and the existence of spirits. The Caraites, however, disclaim 
these accusations, and assert the purity of their faith, and their 
particular sense of those articles; and they all with one consent 
receive and acknowledge these ten fundamental articles : viz. 
1. That all material existences, the worlds, and all that are in 
them, are created ; 2, That the Creator of these things is him- 
self uncreated ; That there is no similitude of him, but that he is 
in every respect one alone ; 4 f That Closes was sent by him; 
6. That with and by Moses he sent his perfect law; 6. That 
the faithful are bound to know the language of the law and its 
exposition ; that is, the Scripture and its interpretation ; 7. 
That God guided the other prophets by the prophetic spirit ; 
8. That G od will restore the children of men to life at the day of 
judgment ; 9. That he will render to every man according to his 
ways and the fruits of his deeds ; 10. That God has not rejected 
his people in captivity, even while under his chastisements ; but 
it is proper that even every day they should receive .their sal- 
vation by Messiah the son of , David, 

respprt?n ^ ll common with other Jews, the Caraites deny that the 
the Messiah. Messiah, who, they expect, will be a temporal king, is come ; 

and, professing to believe that his advent has been delayed, 
they discourage all calculations respecting the time of his 
appearance. But they reject all books not in the old Canon of 
the Jews; and they require an implicit faith in holy Scripture, 
without examining whether any article of the law he true or 
false. They also differ from the other Jews in various parti- 
culars respecting the feasts of Passover, Pentecost, and Taber- 
nacles ; they reject the Kabbinieal calendar^, and celebrate the 
feast of new moon, only when they can sec it. They have nei- 
ther Tephillin nor phylacteries, nor Mezuzzoth, nor schedules 
for door posts ; contending that the passages of Scripture, in 
which the Babbies suppose these things to be enjoined, require 
a figurative interpretation. They considerably extend the de- 
" grees of affinity, within which marriage is prohibited; and they 
admit of divorce, hut not on the slight and frivolous grounds 
allowed by their Talmudical brethren, 

Numbers. The Caraites have at no time been numerous. About the 
?ound. here middle of the seventeenth century, Dr. Prideaux computed 
them to be 4430 ; and they are at present so inconsiderable in 
point of numbers, that they perhaps do not equal the number 
of Babhinical Jews in London only. They are chiefly found at 
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Damascus, Constantinople, and Cairo, and in Persia, Lithuania, Caraite». 
and the Crimea. In this last mentioned country, the late 
learned traveller, Dr. E. D. Clarke, found a colony of Caraites 
settled at Dschoufoutkale, an ancient fortress, originally con- 
structed by the Genoese upon a very lofty precipice, where 
they dwell in the full enjoyment and exercise of their ancient 
customs and peculiarities. These Caraites, (he states,) deem 
it to be an act of piety to copy the Bible, or copious commen- 
taries upon its text, once in their lives. All their manuscript 
dopies of the Old Testament begin with the book of Joshua ; 
even the most ancient did not contain the Pentateuch. This is 
kept apart, not in manuscript, but in a printed version, for the 
Use of the schools. In their synagogues, with the exception of 
the books of Moses, every thing is in manuscript. The rea- 
son assigned by Dr. Clarke for the omission of the books of the 
Pentateuch in their manuscript copies was, that the Pentateuch 
being in constant use for the instruction of their children, was 
reserv ed apart, that the whole volume might not be liable to 
the injuries it would thereby sustain. 

The character of the Caraite Jews is directly opposite to that Character 
generally attributed to the Jews in other countries, being alto- customs, 
gether without reproach. Their honesty is proverbial in the 
Crimea ; and the word of a Caraite is considered equal to a 
bond. Almost all of them are engaged in trade or manufac- 
ture. They observe their fasts with the most scrupulous rigour, 
abstaining even from snuff and from smoking for twenty-four 
hours together. They also observe extraordinary care in the 
education of their children, who are publicly instructed in the 
synagogues . 1 

1 Basnage’s History of the Jews, book ii. ch. 8, 9 ; Enfield’s History of 
Philosophy, book iv. ch. i. j Prideaux’s Connection of the History of tho 
Old and New Testaments, vol. ii. part ii. book v. sub anno 107, see. 3 ; 

Allen’s Modem Judaism, ch. 25, in which the causes of the Caraites’ dissent 
from the Rabbinists are given at length in the words of one of the Caraitish 
doctors ; Dr. E. D. Clarke’s Travels in various Countries of Europe, &c. 
part i. vol. ii. ch, 4, 8vo. edition. 




[Modern Jew reading the Scripture*.] 


SCRIPTURE CHRONOLOGY. 


ANTEDILUVIAN PERIOD. 


B.C. ? The Creation of the Universe. 

“ In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth "—Moses, 

“Through faith we understand that the worlds were framed by the word of God; so that 
things which are seen were not made of things which do appear.” — Paul . 

“ By the word of the Lord were the heavens made, and all the host of them by the breath of 
his mouth.”— David, 

i The earth in a chaotic state. 

44 And the earth was without form, and void, and darkness was upon the face of the deep. 
And the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters.” — Moses. 

44 Matter,” says Dr. Eadie, 44 was created in order to be shaped. It was brought into existence 
for the purpose of afterwards making it into various forms ana adaptations.” 

44 The idea of an original chaos, without any very material variation except as to form and 
expression, has been adopted by the most ancient writers, as well by the poets and philoso- 
phers. Orpheus and Hesiod among the first ; Sanchoniath'on, Mochus, and Manetho, among the 
second; and among the last by no less a person than Plato himself, who says that cnaos, or first 
matter, was the ytvor, stock , out of which every thing was composed.”— Chars Sacred Biography . 

44 Between the first creation of the earth and that day when it pleased God to place man upon 
it, who shall dare to define the interval? On this questiou Scripture la silent. * * * We 

must consider the old strata of the earth as monuments of a date long anterior to the existence of 
man, and to the times contemplated in the moral records of his creation.”— Dr. Sedgwick. 

44 Moses does not deny the existence of another order of things prior to the preparation of this 
globe for the reception of die human race, to which he confines the details of nis history.” — Dr. 
Buckland. 

44 The length of time that may have elapsed between the events recorded in the first verse, 
(Gen. i.) and the condition of trie globe as described in the second verse, is absolutely indefi- 
nite. How long it was, we know not; and ample space is therefore given to all the requisitions of 
geology. The second verse describes the condition of our globe when God began to fit it up tot 
uie abode of man.”— JG iodic's Bib. Cydo., p, 179, Edit. 1851. 


? The Six days 1 Creation . 

44 In six days the Lord made heaven and 
earth, the sea, and all that in them is.”— 
Fourth commandment. 

First day— Light. 

Second day— Atmospheric air, or the 
44 firmament.” 

Third day— Removal of the superficial 
waters of the earth into capacious chan- 
nels. Grass, herbs, vegetables, and 
fruit-? trees are caused to grow. 

Fourth day— Sun and moon adapted to 
“rule the day and the night,” and to 
regulate seasons, days, and years. The 
stars also now shed forth their light upon 
our planet. 

Fifth day— Fishes and Birds produced 
from the waters. 

Sixth day— Cattle, wild animals, reptiles. 

1004 Adam and Eve formed. They are said to 
have been 44 created in the image and 
likeness of God.* 4 Marriage instituted ; 
Adam and Eve are commanded to multi- 
ply their race, and to replenish the earth, 
and to 44 subdue ” it. They are placed 
in the Garden of Eden— supposed by 
some to have been in Armenia, by some 
in Palestine, and by others in India, 
Ethiopia, Tartary, China, Persia, &c. 
— (Other dates— 5411, Dr. Hales; 5502, 
Alexandrian Era; 5492, Era of Antioch ; 


B.C. 


5508, Era of Constantinople; 4713, Julian 
period; 3760, Jewish Era; and 5693, 
Grecian Era. 

[Tradition furnishes among the heathen 
abundant testimonies,* both to this gar- 
den, and the bliasftil condition of its in- 
nocent inhabitants. Who can doubt 
that the Elysian fields, the garden of 
Adonia, the garden of the Hesperides, 
the Fortunate Islands, Ogygia, Tapro- 
bane,and other bowers of happiness, con- 
ceived by the ancients, referred to the 
Paradise of Adam and Eve ?] 

Vegetable food appointed ibr the sustenance 
of man and beast. 

[ 4 ‘ The ancients all agreed in this fact. 
Poetry and philosophy contended that 
man lived upon the produce of the earth 
only.”] 

Seventh day — A day of rest— a Sabbath. 

“ God rested on the seventh day from all 
his work which be had made. And God 
blessed the seventh day and sanctified 
it.' 4 — Moses. 

Man in a state of innocence, purity, and 
happiness. . . . 

[The golden age conceived by the ancient 
poets and philosophers, is evidently bor- 
rowed from the paradisaical state.] 

God’s command to Adam and Eve to dress 
and keep the garden. 



B.c. 4004. 
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b.c. 2347, 


4004 Prohibition not to eat of the fruit of a cer- 
tain tree— the tree of knowledge. 

1 Temptation and foil of Adam and Eve ; 
promise of a Messiah; the offenders are 
expelled Eden, 

4003 Birth of Cain (1 3999.) 

4002 Birth of Abel 03998.) 

Cain follows the art of husbandry. 

Abel’s avocation is that of a shepherd. 

3875 Sacrifice of Cain and Abel; murder of 
Abel; banishment of Cain. Cain settles 
in the land of Nod O 3871.) 

3874 Birth of Seth (5181 Dr. Hales.) 

1 Cain founds a city in tho land of Nod, 
which he calls after the name of his son, 
Enoch. 

1 Cain’s descendants increase:— Irad, Me- 
hujael, Methusael. Many discoveries 
and inventions are ascribed to the mental 
activity of Cain’s progeny. 

? Polygamy introduced by Lamech, one of 
Cam’s descendants. 

? Jabal, the son of Lamech and Adah, 
first spreads tents for human habitations, 
and constructs pens for cattle. 

? Jubal, his brother, invents the harp and 
the organ. 

1 Tubal-cain, son of Lamech and Zillah, 
is a worker in metals. 

? Seth’s descendant’s multiply : — Enos, 
Cainan, Malialaleel, Jared, he. 

[The Arabians have a tradition respecting 
Cainan. that he held universal empire, 
was celebrated for bis wisdom and mira- 
culous powers, and that a communication 
with reference to the flood was made to 
him, which he caused to be written on 
tables of stone.) 

3544 Jared, the son of Mahalaleel, bom (4451 
Dr. Hales.) 

[According to an ancient Arabian tradi- 
tion, Jared was the first of the line of 
Seth who broke tiirough the command of 
Enos, which prohibited intermarriages 
with the Cainites. | 

3382 Birth of Enoch (4289 Dr. Hale9.) 

[The Arabian name of Enoch is Edris, 
and the traditions respecting him state 
that he was an eminent astronomer, 
mathematician, prophet, and religious 


professor. Jude records a tradition of 
his having predicted the coming of the 
Lord to execute judgment upon the 
ungodly and impenitent. And Paul 
says, that before nis translation he had 
this testimony, that he pleased Hod.) 

3074 Death of Adam, aged 930. 

Social depravity greatly increases, chiefly 
in tho line of Cain. 

3017 Translation of Enoch, 365 years old. 

“Hewalked with God, and he was not, 
for God took him.” 

Seth’s descendants follow in the general 
demoralization which has overspread 
the family of Cain. 

2962 Death of Seth, aged 912 years. 

Intermarriages between Seth’s and Cain’s 
descendants tend greatly to the universal 
obliteration of every moral and religious 
principle. 

2948 Birth of Noah: his father prophetically 
alludes to the blessing which God, 
through him, would confer on the earth. 

Awful and universal degeneracy. 

“ The wickedness of man was great in the 
earth, and every imagination of the 
thoughts of his heart was only evil con- 
tinually.” 

? Marriage of the sons of Noah. 

2466 God commands Noah to build an ark; 
the ark commenced. 

Noah, “a preacher of righteousness,” 
warns men of the approaching judg- 
ment. 

2448 Birth of Japheth. 

2445 Birth of Shem. 

2443 Birth of Ham. 

Further progress of society in wickedness; 
violeneo is now added to immorality. 

44 The earth was corrupt before God; and 
the earth was filled with violence.” 

2354 Death of Lamech, aged 777 years. 

[Lamech is the first man on record who 
died a natural death before his father.) 

2348 Death of Methuselah* aged 869 years. 

The ark finished; Noah and his wife, and 
his three sons, Shem, Ham. and Japh- 
eth, with their three wives, &c., enter it. 

The Hood. 


The Deluge: 44 In the six hundredth year of Noah’s life, in the second month, the seventeenth 
day of the month,” Noah and his family entered the ark. 44 And after seven days the waters of 
the flood were upon the earth;” for ‘‘tho fountains of the great deep were broken up, and the 
windows of heaven were opened. And the waters bare up the ark, and it was litt above the 
earth. And the waters prevailed exceedingly upon the earth ; and all the high hills that were 
under the whole heaven were covered. And every living substance was destroyed which was 
upon the face of the ground, both man and cattle, and the creeping things, and the fowl ot the 
heaven: and Noah only remained alive, and they that were with him in the ark.”— (3155 Hales.) 


At the end of five months the waters are 
assuaged, and the ark rests on the sum- 
mit of Mount Ararat. 

At the end of eight months the tops of the 
highest mountains are seen. 

Noan sends a raven and a dove out of the 
ark, the former goes 44 to and fro,” the 
latter returns to Noah. 

A dove is again sent out, which returns 
with an olive leaf in her mouth. 

The dove, is sent out the third time, but 
returns to the ark no more. 

2 


[We have been thus minute, in order 
to 'show the correspondence between 
the Mosaic account, and that given 
by Berosus. See Babylonian Chrono- 
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and his sons, and all the living 
creatures that are with them in the 
ark, depart from it. 

God renews his command and benedic- 
tion for the multiplication and active 
persevering industry of the human 
family. 



? SCRTPTfJRE CHRONOLOGY. 


CHINESE CHRONOLOGY* 

** Some of the Chinese are said to maintain that the world had existed from the beginning of 
its creation six apes, or 64,800 years, when their first emperor Ya was born. It is probable that 
these extravagancies are the mere echo of Indian traditions introduced at different times by the 
Buddhist missionaries .' 1 — Sir John Stoddart. 

According to Badly, the creation is placed by the Chinese at 6168 years before Christ. 

The deluge (according to the statement of I posed that Yao, others that Fo*Hi, was 

the Jesuit Martinius) is placed by the the representative of the Noah of the 

Chinese at b.c. 3000. Some have sup- 1 Scriptures. 


INDIAN CHRONOLOGY. 


r According to Megaathenes, quoted by Clemens Alexandrinus, the Hindoos, in the time of 
f Alexander the (Treat, did not carry back their history further than about b.c. 5369. But “since 
his time,” says Dr. Hales, “the Brahmins have invented eras of the most extravagant antiquity, 
which are, in fact, no other than vast astronomical cycles formed by retrospective calculations 
like the Julian period.” The Hindoo Maba Yum consisted of four lesser Y ugas, or ages, corres- 
ponding to the Golden, Silver, Brazen, and Iron ages of the Greeks. In the first age (Satvd 
Yuga) all mankind were virtuous; in the second age (Trcta Yuga) only three-fourths; in the 
third age (Duapar Yuga) about halt; and in the fourth (Cali Yuga) only one part was good. 

The tradition of the four primitive ages “gave occasion,” saysHir John Stoddart, “to the 
monstrous fiction of the four Yugs or Jogues, into w hich the Puranas assert the duration, of the 
present world to be divided, the length of each of which is supposed gradually to diminish, com- 
pared with the preceding; hut to what ex'.ent, ami in what proportions, the various sects and 
various sacred books widely differ. All of them, however, are marked by the common tendency 
Of fndian writers to incredible exaggerations of space and timed 1 
Periods of the four Indian Y ugs:— 

Mr. ITalhed, Sir W. Jones. 

Satyn Yug , 3,203,(100 1,728,000 

T re tu Ymr, 2.400.000 1,296,000 

Dwuper Yug, < 1,600,000 804,000 

Cali Yug, 400,000 432,000 


Total 7,600,000 4,320,000 

44 Both these and many other statements of a like nature are manifestly founded upon astro- 
tiornical calculations.” 

44 The Cali Y uga,” says Wiltord, 44 is the era of the deluge, which is made to occur by Davis’s 
calculation in the year b.c. 31' »3.” 


BABYLONIAN CHRONOLOGY. 


44 Berosus agrees in the iact that there was tt general deluge: but he assumes that Babylon 
existed previously as an empire under ten successive monarch®, whose reigns amounted all 
together to 120 Saroi. What measure of time a Suros was is very uncertain. According to 
Eusebius, it was intended by Berosus for a period of 3,600 years, which would give an antedilu- 
vian monarchy of 432,000 years ; whilst other writers reduce the Saros to 223 lunar synodical 
months, which would afford for that monarchy little more than 2,160 years, that is to say, nearly 
the same as recent chronologists allow for the whole antediluvian period.”— .Sir John Stoddart, 


Babylonian Kings from Berosus, quoted by Dr. 
Hales;— 

4355 Alorus, a Babylonian. 

4255 Alasparus, or Alaparus. 

42*25 Amelon of Pantibibla. 

4095 Ammenon of Chaldea. 

3975 Megalarus of Pantihibla. 

3795 Daonus, a shepherd of Pantibibla. 

3695 Kuedoreschus of Pantibibla. 

3515 Amempsimus of Larancha. 

3415 Otiartes, a Chaldean of Larancha. 

3335 Xisuthrus, son of Otiartes. 

? Xisuthrus is warned by Saturn, in a dream, 
of an approaching flood which should 
destroy all the human family. 

I He is commanded to build a ship ; Xisu- 


thrus obeys, and puts on board his wife, 
children, and friends. 

? After a time he sends out certain birds, 
which soon return. 

? A second time he sends them out, they 
return with mud on their feet. 

On the third occasion they return no more 
to Xisuthrus. „ . 

? Xisuthrus, with his wife, daughter, and 
pilot, leave the ship, and are immediately 
translated to the sky. 

1 Xisuthrus addresses his friends from the 
sky, telling them they were in Armenia, 
and that they should proceed again to 
Babylonia, and there tound a kingdom. 

t Division of the earth. 
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PHCENICIAN CHRONOLOGY. 

The Phoenician records, no longer extant, give to their kingdom an antiquity of 30,000 years ! 
S&nchoniatho, who, it is said, lived about one hundred years before the Trojan war, has left a 
chronological table (found in Eusebius) of the antediluvian and a few of the postdiluvian heads 
of the generations of mankind. 

1 Protogonos and ./Eon; their parents were the He deifies fire and wind; consecrates two 
Wind and Night (Adam and Eve, 5411 ac- pillars to their worship, and sacrifices wild 
cording to Dr. Hales.) animals. 

They feed on the fruits of trees. ? A ere us and Halieus; they deify their imme- 

1 Qenos and Genea; they worship the sun as diate ancestors, &c.(Methuaael 4566, Dr. H.) 
Lord of heaven. (Cain and Cainah 5281, They practise hunting and fishing. 

Dr. Hales.) ? Chrysor and Hephaistos ; they discover tho 

? Phoe, Pur, Phlox; they discover the art of art of working iron. (Lamecn 4404, Dr. H.) 
kindling fire by rubbing sticks together. Incantation, divination, navigation, and logic 
(Enoch 5091, Dr. Hales.) introduced. 

? Cassios, Libanos; & race of giants, after whom The method of making bricks and building 

mountains are named. (Irail 4901, Dr. walls therewith discovered. ^ 

Hales.) ? Technites and Geinos (the “artist” and the " 

I Memrumus. Usous, and Hypsouranious; an “son of earth”); they discover the use of 

illicit ana depraved progeny. (Mehujacl stubble in the manufacture of bricks, &c. 

4731, Dr. Hales.) (Jabal, Jubai, and Tubal-cain 4239, Dr. H.) 

Hypsouranious settles at Tyre, where he in- Tbev worship Hephaistos as a God. 
vents the art of building huts of reeds, sedge, [A blank.— No notice being taken by San- 
and papyrus. choniatho of the deluge, “ perhaps,” says 

Usous introduces the practice of covering the Dr. Hales, “ because the impious and 

body with the skins of wild beasts. idolatrous race of Cain were destroyed 

Usous first makes a canoe of the stump of a therein, whom he chose to record, in pre- 
tree, in which he ventures to embark. ference of Seth’s pious line.”] 

EPOCH AND SEASON OF THE DELUGE. 

This event occurred, according to 

Septuagint, B.c. 3246 Samaritan, B.c. 2998 

Jackson, 3170 Howard 2690 

Hales, 3155 Playfair, 2352 

Josephus 3146 Usher, 2348 

Persian Chron.. 3103 English Bible, 2348 

Hindoo, 3102 

It is the opinion of many, that the flood of Noah occurred in the spring— about the time of the 
vernal equinox. 

TRADITIONS RESPECTING THE DELUGE. 

“It might be expected, that an event of such an order should be corroborated by correspon- 
dent collateral evidences. Accordingly, the deluge is confirmed not merely as a whole, but in 
important features in detail, by tradition. Whoever has carefully consulted * Bryant’s Ancient 
Mythology’ can have no doubt, if learning and argument in unusual combination are conclusive, 
that Prometheus, Deucalion, Atlas, Theuth, Zuth, Xuthus, Inachus, Osiris, Dagon, and others, 
were all different names by which Noah was intended.”— Dr. Cox. 

ON THE UNIVERSALITY OF THE DELUGE. 

'* Many of the most eminent divines of all ages have been of opinion that the flood was not 
Universal. It is true that almost all nations have some record or tradition of a deluge: yet this 
universal belief does not, as has sometimes been argued, prove a universal deluge. All modern 
nations have sprung from Noah, and inhabited their present countries long after the period of 
their progenitors, and so have carried with them from the scenes of the deluge their traditionary 
belief in its existence. Their traditions, too, have all reference to Noah under various names.”— 
Dr. J£at lie. 

ON THE PHYSICAL EFFECTS -OF THE FLOOD. 

“The simple narrative of Moses permits me to believe that the waters rose upon the earth by 
degrees; that means were employed, by the Author of the calamity, to preserve pairs of land 
animals; that the flood exhibited no violent impetuosity, displacing neither the soil nor the 
vegetable tribes which it supported, nor rendering the ground unfit for the cultivation of the > 
vine. With this conviction in my mind, I am not prepared to witness in nature any remaining 
marks of the catastrophe."— Dr. Fleming . 

Dr. Buckland, Professor Hitchcock, and several other writers concur in the opinion, that no 
maternal traces of the deluge are to be seen on the present surface of the earth, and that the 
‘geological phenomena, at one time so confidently ascribed to the powerful agency of the Noachian 
delugd, belong to periods tar remote from the era of man’s creation. 


Marsham, B.C. 2344 


Petavius 2329 

Strauchius, 2293 

Hebrew, 2288 


Vulgar Jewish, .... 2104 



B.o. 2346. 


SCRIPTURE CHRONOLOGY. 


B.C. 2207. 


POSTDILUVIAL PERIOD. 

ARMENIA. 


B«C« 

2346 First mention of wine: Noah plants a 
vineyard, makes wine, is intoxicated, 
and made sport of by Canaan, the son of 
Ham. 

Noah foretells the various fortunes of the 
posterity of his three sons. 

Birth of Arphaxad (3153 Dr. Hales. ) 

[The apportionment of the world among 
the descendants of the three sons of 
Noah, (though the actual division did 
not take place till the days of Peleg,) is 
ascribed to an authoritative and divine 
decree communicated to Noah, and by 
him made known to his sons and grand- 
sons. Traditions of this threo - fold 
division of the earth are preserved in 
several of the Pagan myths.J 
2310 Birth of Salah (3018 Dr. H.) 


2281 Birth of Heber.the ancestor of the “He- 
brews" (2888 Dr. H.) 

Migration of the whole human family 
westward; they come into the plain of 
Shinar, and settle there. 

2246 Pi' leg bom ; 44 in his day the earth was 

divided" (2754 Dr. H.) 

2247 The tower of Babel commenced under the 

superintendence of Nimrod, a grandson 
of Ham. 

The descendants of the three primeval 
families unite in the undertaking. 

They all speak the same tongue. 

2217 Reu, or Ragan, born (2624 Dr. H.) 

22U7 The confusion of tongues , (2614 Dr. H.) and 
consequent 

Abandonment of the tower of Babel, and 
Dispersion of the human family. 


PROBABLE DESTINATIONS OP THE SCATTERED FAMILIES OF MANKIND. 

“According to the Armenian tradition," says Dr. Hales, “Noah distributed the habitable 
earth from north to south between his sons: he gave to Ham the region of the blacks; to Shem 
the region of the tawny; and to Japheth the region of the ruddy (see 2346.) 

“ To the sons of Shem, the middle of the earth : Palestine, Syria, Assyria, Samaria, Singar or 
Shinar, Babel, (Babylonia,) Persia, and Arabia. 

“To the sons of Ham: Idumea, (?) Africa, Nigritia, Egypt, Nubia, Ethiopia, Scindia, and 
India, west and east of the Indus. 

“To the sons of Japheth: Spain, France, Greece, Germany, Asia Minor, Circassia, and 
Europe in general.” 

Jewish and Ciiristian commentators have generally agreed on the following scheme: — 
{See Dr. Eadic's Early Oriental History , pp. 2, 3.) 


THE POSTERITY OF SHEM. 


Elam:— the Elamites inhabited the country on 
the eastern border of Shinar, and north of 
the Persian gulf. It formed a province of the 
ancient empire of Persia; its capital was 
Sliushan. 

Ash ur the kingdom of Assyria was first 
planted by his posterity; but Nimrod invaded 
their possessions, brought them under his 
yoke, built Nineveh, and established a Cushite 
kingdom instead of a Shemite colony. 

A&imiaXad:— his two sons, Peleg and Joktan, 
gave inhabitants to Chaldea, (the southern 
part of Babylonia,) Arabia, Palestine, and 


Hindostan. From him, through Peleg, the 
Israelites, Edomites, Ishmaelites, Midianites, 
&c., descended. 

Lud.— 1 The Lydians, of Asia Minor, have been 
traced to Lud, as their great ancestor. Noth- 
ing, however, is certain respecting his de- 
scendants and their localities. 

A ram, the father of the Syrians. Theircountry 
lay between the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
hence it was called Aram-Naliaraim, “ Syria 
of the two rivers,” and by the Greeks, Meso- 
potamia. 


THE POSTERITY OF HAM, 


CuAh:— his descendants formed three distinct 
colonies: some settled in parts of the country 
afterwards known as Idumea, Midian, or 
Southern Arabia; Some in the country east of 
the Tigris* whence their capital was called 
Cuthah ; and some in Ethiopia, (Nubia and 
, Abyssinia.) 

Mizraim :— his posterity settled in Egypt— 
“ the land of Mizr.” 


Phut:— the Libyans, spoken of in Scripture, 
and supposed to be the ancestors of the Mau- ’ 
ritanians, inhabited the land of Phut in Libya. 
Mauritania corresponded with Barbary or 
Morocco of modern times. 

Canaan:— the father of the Sidonians, Tyrians, 
Hittites, Jebusites, Amorites, Perizzitea, 
Hivites, Ac. 



B.c. 2281. 


SCRIPTURE CHRONOLOGY. 


b.c. 738. 


THE POSTERITY OP JAPI1ETH. 


Gomer:— his numerous descendants spread 
themselves over a considerable part of Asia 
Minor, and the north of Europe. The Phry- 
gians, Cimmerians, Celts. Umbrians, Gauls, 
&c., derive their origin from Gomer; hence 
the modern nations of Germany, the Welsh, 
Irish, Highlanders, &c.« claim uim as their 
great ancestor. 

Magog:— his posterity were located in the 
region of Mount Taurus, north of die Cau- 
casus and the Caspian sea. The Mongolians 
are descendants of Magog. 

Madai:— the Medes sprung from Madai; their 
ancient possession was extremely fertile, and 
Well cultivated | it was bounded by Purthia on 
the east, Assyria on the west, Persia on the 
southland Armenia on the north. I 


Javan:— he gave to Greece, Ionia, Macedonia, 
Italy, Spain, many of the islands of the Medi- 
terranean, &c., their first inhabitants. 

Tubal:— his descendants, it is supposed by 
many, include the Tartar tribes. The Cir- 
cassians, who occupy the country south of the 
Caucasus between the Black sea and the 
Areves, have their origin from Tubal. Dr. 
Hales says that the Tobolski of Siberia have 
Tubal as their ancestor. 

Mesh ecu:— the Muscovites trace their origin 
to Mesheeh. The first settlement of his family 
was from the shores of the Euxine, along to 
the south of Caucasus. 

Tiras:— from him, it is supposed, the Thracians 
sprung. 


ON TIIE RIVAL CLAIMS OP NATIONS TO ANTIQUITY. 

“ When an inquiry is made after the origin of the most distinguished states, those which are 
acknowledged to be of very early date spring up into a competition for antiquity with preten- 
sions equally bold and equally uncertain; so that it becomes difficult to decide between their 
respective claims, while it is absolutely necessary to make an election among many rivals. Egypt, 
Phoenicia, Assyria, are alike prepared to assert their superiority on this ground; and all may he 
traced to the sons of Noah as their progenitors, and to the plains of Shinar as the place whence 
they were dispersed into different regions. Phoenicia, identified with the Canaanites, claims to 
have descended from the younger son of Ham; Assyria to be derived from Ashur; Babylon, 
(although, for ages after Assyria flourished, comparatively unknown, and absorbed in that 
mightier monarchy,) to be founded by Nimrod; and Egypt to originate with Ham himself; ap- 

5 waling to those ancient titles which connect her either with that personage, or with his earliest 
lescendants. In the meanwhile, it is obvious that the history of these several states, rivals to 
each other from the beginning, is necessarily intermingled ; that their destinies are interwoven ; 
that many of the most eminent events which have been respectively applied to them in later times, 
are. in fact, common property ; and that the incidents which have been assigned to the parts 
with so little precision belonged only in truth to the whole.** 


CHRONOLOGY OF MESOPOTAMIA OR SYRIA- 

•‘ Mesopotamia or Syria, between the two rivers, elsewhere called * Padaram * or ‘the plain of 
Syria’ was the name of the country lying between the Tigris and the Euphrates. It was the 
first abode ot men, both before and after the flood, and was bounded north by Armenia, cast by 
Assyria, south by Arabia, and west by Syria, and embraced the modern El-jesira of Turkey."— 
JDr. Eadie. 

228i Heber, the son of Salah, born. 

2246 Peleg or Phaleg, son of Heber, born. 

2217 Birth of Reu, the son Peleg. 

2185 Serug, the son of Reu, born. 

2155 Birth of Nahor, the son of Serug. 

2126 Birth of Terah the lather of Abram. 

2056 Birth of llaran, the son of Terah. 

1896 Birth of Abram (the friend of God.) 

1986 Birth of Sarai (Abram’s wife.) 

1921 Abram removes into Canaan (see Palest.) 

1912 Amraphel king of Shinar. 

1856 Eliezer, Abraham’s steward, comes info 
Syria to obtain a wife for Isaac ; Rebek- 
an, daughter of Bethuel, and sister of 
Laban, is sent with him. 

1760 Jacob comes to P&danaram: he is received 
by his uncle Laban. 

1759 Jacob marries Leah and Rachel. 

1739 Departure of Jacob and his wives, chil- 
w V dren, and servants, by stealth, from 
v*tePadanararn ; Laban and his sons pursue, 
t Damascus and other cities built. 

1413 ChusAanrishathai m king of Mesopotamia, 
fi 


ft.c. 

11 (Ml Zoba (Nisi bis) founded. 

1040 Syria subject to Israel. 

980 Ilezon revolts against the Israelitish yoke. 
He restores tlio independence of Damas- 
cus and all Syria. 

958 Benhadad I. king of Syria. 

889 Benhadad prepares to invade Israel. 

He besieges Samaria ; his army being terri* 
fied by night flee from before the walls. 

886 Elisha comes to Damascus; Benhadad. 
who is-sick, sends Hazael to inquire of 
the prophet if he shall recover. 

885 Hazael murders Benhadad, and seizes on 
the sovereignty. 

Hazael defends Ramoth in Gilead from the 
combined armies of Judah and Israel. 

840 Hazael invades Judah; is bought off, 
Benhadad II, succeeds Hazael. 

738 Siege of Damascus by Tiglath-pileser# 
Overthrow of the Syrian kingdom. 

The people are taken captives, and removed 
to Kir in Assyria, and to several of the 
cities of Media. 




B.C. 1925. SCRIPTURE CBRONOtOGY. B.C. 1513. 


CHRONOLOGY OF PALESTINE. 

The land of Canaan was early peopled by the descendants of Canaan, the son of Ham. They 
were divided into ten tribes, according to thoir family descent, viz., “ the Kenites, and the 
Kenizzites, and the Kadmonites, and the Hittites, and the Perizzites, and the Rephaims.and the 
Amorites, and the Canaanites, and tho Girgashites, and the Jebusites.” Gen. xv. 18— 21. Be- 
sides these nations, which first possessed tuc land given by promise to Abraham and his seed, 
there were also dwelling on the borders of Canaan other and powerful tribes:— the Edomites, 
descendants of Ksau, on the southern border in “ Mount Seir;” the Midianitcs, the posterity ox 
Midian, son of Abraham and Keturah, on the north-east of tho Red Sea, and also on the east of 
the Dead Sea; the Philistines, descended from Mizraim, on the south-west of Judea; the Amale- 
kites, sprung from Amalek, on the west of Jordan; and the children of Moab and Ammon, tho 
sons of Lot, on the ea3t of Jordan. 


B.C. 

1925 

^921 


1919 


1917 
19 1 « 
1912 


1910 


1908 

1898 


lSf‘7 

15 % 


im 
Is 78 
1ST 


<£$59 


1850 


The five cities of the plain reduced to ser- 
vitude by Chedorlaomer, king of Elam. 

The call of Abram. 

Abram, the son of Nahor, and Lot, his 
brother’s son, come from Syria into 
Canaan : they settle at Sichem. 

A famine drives Abram into Egypt ( ? 1920, ) 

Sarai is taken by Pharaoh; but is speedily 
restored to her husband. 

tin the book of Exodus (xii. 40) it is stated 
that “ the sojourning of the children of 
Israel in Egypt was 430 years.” That 
period takes its date from this event.] 

Abram returns from Egypt. 

A’bratn dnd Lot separate. 

Elamite (Assyrian) invasion; Lot, bis 
family, and all the people of Sodom 
taken captive by Chedorlaomer. 

Rescue of Lot and his fellow-captives by 
Abram (2070 Dr. H.) 

[It was only in the previous year that the 
“ cities ot the plain” had thrown off the 
Assyrian yoke (see 1925.)] 

Birth of Islmiael, Abram’s son. 

[Abraham was now 80 years old.] 

Death of Arphaxad, aged 438 years. 

God reuews his covenant with Abram: 
names of Sarai and Abram changed 
into Sarah and Abraham. 

Abraham entertains three angels “una- 
wares,” who announce to him the near 
approach of Isaac’s birth, Ac. 

Abraham intercedes for Sodom. 

Overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah, Ad- 
muh and Zeboint (2054 Dr. 11.) 

Lot and his two daughters escape to a cave. 

Ahruhatu’s duplicity, and Sarah’s danger 
of pollution at Gcrar. 

Incest of Lot; his sons and grandsons, 
Moab and Ammon, born. 

Birth of Isaac (2053 Dr. II.) 

[“Abraham was an hundred years old 
when his sou Isaac was born unto 
him.”] 

Expulsion of Hagar and Ishmael. 

Death of Salah, aged 433 years. 

Abraham's trial; Isaac redeemed. 

[“ Abraham accounted that God was able 
to raise up his sou, even from the dead.”] 

Death of Sarah, aged 127 years. 

[“Sarah died in Kirjath-arba, (the same is 
Hebron. And Abraham buried her in 
the cave of the field of Macpelah, before 
Mamre”) 

Abraham sends Eliezer into Syria for a 
wiie for his son Isaac. 


B.C. 

1 1850 Marriage of Tsaao and Rebekah, the 
daughter of Bethuel, and sister of Laban. 

1853 Abraham’s second marriage. 

[“And Keturah bare Abraham— Zimram. 
Jokshan, Medan, Midian, lshbak, and 
Shuah.”] 

1816 Death of Shcm, aged 600 years. 

Job lived about this period in Idumea. 

[Some suppose that the person called 
Jobab in 1 Ohron. i. 44, was the principal 
character in the hook of Job. Jobab 
was a groat grandson ot Esau. The 
period of Jon’s existence has given rise 
to much discussion, some placing it be- 
. fore tho time of Abraham, some after 
that epoch, some in the time of Moses, 
and some even at a later period. The 
general weight of evidence, however, 
favours the period in which we have 
placed him.] 

1836 Birth of Esau and Jacob (1993 Dr. H.) 

I Isaac was now sixty years old,] 

1821 Death of Abraham, 175 years old. 

1818 Death of Helier, aged 464 years. 

1806 Esau despises, then sells, his birthright. 

1804 A famine; Isaac comes to Gerar, where he 
denies his wife (see 1897.) 

1773 Death of Ishmael, aged 137 years. 

1760 Uebekah and Jacob’s deceit for obtaining 
the first-born’s blessing. 

Jacob flees towards Syria; his vision. 

1 Death of Rebekah (before Jacob’s return.) 
? Esau establishes himself in Mount Seir. 

1739 On Jacob’s return to Canaan, he is over- 
taken by Laban on Mount Gilead. 

Jacob’s name changed to“lsrael’’at Peniel. 

Ksau and Jacob reconciled. 

1 729 Birth of Benjamin ; death of RacheK? 1734.) 

1728 Joseph sold by his brethren. 

1716 Death of Isaac, aged 180 years. 

1715 Joseph governor of Egypt (1872 Dr. H.) 

1707 A famine; Jacob’s ten sons go down into 
Egypt to buy corn. 

1706 Jacob and all his family go down into 
Egypt from Canaan (1803 Dr. H.) 

1702 End of the seven yeans’ famine. 

1689 Death of Jacob in Goshen, aged 147 years. 

Burial of Jacob at Mature. 

1635 Death of Joseph, aged 110 yrs. (1792 Dr. H.) 

1597 The Israelites persecuted in Egypt. 

1574 Birth of Aaron. 

1571 Birth of Moses; and remarkable preser- 
vation from death by exposure. 

1531 Moses kills an Egyptian, and afterwards 
escapes into Midian. 

1513 The era of Job, according to some (1846.) 



b.c. 1491, 


SCRIPTURE CHRONOLOGY. 


B.O. 1003 


1491 God appears to Moses at Horeb. 

Moses appears before Pharaoh. 

The ten plagues of Egypt. 

The exode of the children of Israel ; de- 
struction of Pharaoh’s army in the Red 
Sea (1648 Dr. Hales.) 

1489 The Israelites, from Egypt, approach the 
borders of Canaan. 

The twelve spies; the people murmur. 

They are turned back into the wilderness. 

1453 Rebellion of Korah. 

1452 The Israelites again approach Canaan. 

Sihori and Og defeated. 

Them territories (east of Jordan) divided 
among the tribes of Reuben and Gad. 

1451 The Hentateuch written by Moses. 

\ Deathwf Moses on Mount Nebo. 

Sjoshus succeeds as leader of Israel. 

The Jordan divided; fall of Jericho. 

1445 Conduestof Canaan; the land divided by 
tyt (1596 Dr. Hales.) 

1427 Death of J oshua at Timnatli Serah ( \ 1443.) 

Calib and the elders that outlived Joshua 
rfilo over the people. . 

1425 Defeat and mutilation of Adoni-bezek. 

1419 Idolatry set up in the tribe of Dan. 

Punishment of the Danites. 

1417 First servitude of the Israelites; under 
• Chiishan-rishathaini, of Mesopotamia. 

1409 Othniel delivers them ; lie is the first of 

; The Judies of Israel. 

Othniel judges Israel, east of the Jordan, 
for a period of forty years. 

1391 The Benjamites nearly destroyed. 

1369 Second servitude : the tribes east of Jordan 
aite oppressed by Eglon, king of Moab. 

? Third servitude of Israel; the southern 
tribes aro brought under by the Philis- 
tines. (? During Othniel’s rule in the 
east.) 

They are delivered by Shamgar, a hus- 
bandman. 

1358 Fourth servitude; Jabin, king of Hazor, 
oppresses the northern tribes. 

1351 Eh ud delivers the eastern tribes; a peace 
of eighty years (1369.) 

1338 Dteborah and Barak deliver the tribes op- 
pressed by Jabin and Sisera (1350.) 

They judge the people forty years. 

1208 Fifth servitude ; the southern tribes are 
oppressed by the Midianites, &e. 

1296 Ruth, the Moabitess, married to Boaz. 

1291 Gideon delivers Israel; he refuses to he 
made king, but acts as judge forty years. 

1251 Abimelech usurps kingly authority ; mur - 
ders his brethren ; is slain. 

Judges; Tola (23 years); Jair (22 years.) 

1205 Sixth servitude : south of Igrael oppressed 
by the nomaae Ammonites, &c. 

1187 Jepthah’s victory: he is judge six years. 

Ibzan (7 yrs.); Eton (10 yrs.); Abdon, (8 
years,)— judges in Israel. 

1157 Eli judge and priest in Israel. 

1156 Seventh servitude ; under the Philistines. 

Samson, the deliverer, born. 

1155 Samuel, the prophet, bom. 

1137 Samson begins to deliver Israel. 

JU17 Tragical death of Samson at Gaza. 

'1116 JWark taken ; Eli’s death. 

The Philistines send away the ark. 

Sin and punishment of the Bethshemites. 

The ark sent to Kirjath-jearim. 


1116 Samuel judges Israel. 

1096 Miraculous defeat of the Philistines; 
king desired. 

1095 Saul chosen by lot: being the first of 
The Kings of Israel. 

(1110 according to Dr. Hales.) 

Saul’s victory over the Ammonites. 

1093 Jonathan rescued from Saul’s curse. 

1085 Birth of David (1100 Dr. H.) 

,1064 Expedition against the Amalekites; Saul’s 
disobedience; Agag spared, &c. 

1063 David privately anointed king. 

1062 War with Philistines; David slays Goliath 
of Gath (1080 Dr. H.) 

Saul’s envy; Jonathan’s love for David. 
1061 Marriage of David and Michal. 

1060 David flees from Saul. 

Death of Samuel at Ramah. 

1057 David marries Abigail, Nabal’s widow. * 
Saul’s life magnanimously spared by David 
in the wilderness of Ziph. 

1056 Escape of David to the king of Gath. 

War between Israel and the Philistines. 
1055 Defeat of the Israelites on Mount Gilboa; 
Saul commits suicide. - 
Ishbosheth, Saul’s son, proclaimed king 
by Abner, the captain-general. 

David anointed king by the tribe of Judah. 
He reigns in Hebron six yrs. (1070 Dr. 11.) 
1050 Abners revolt; he is slain by Joab. 

1049 Assassination of Ishbosheth. 

1048 David acknowledged by all Israel. 

1047 Jerusalem taken from the Jebusites. 

1046 Treaty of commerce with Hiram of Tyre. 
War with the Philistines; David defeats 
them at Baal-perazim, Geba, and Gazer. 
1044 Removal of the ark to Jerusalem. 

1043 War with the Philistines, Syrians, Moab- 
ites, Amalekites; David victorious. 

1036 War with the Ammonites; Hanun, their 
king, defeated by David. 

1035 Rabbah besieged by Joab. . * 

Defilement of Bathalieba, wife of Uriah. 
Death of Uriah before Rabbah. 

1033 Birth of Solomon (1050 Dr. H.) 
i 1034 Defilement of Tamar by Amnon. 

1027 Amnon slain by Absalom’s servants; flight 
of Absalom to Geshur. 

1025 Return of Absalom to Jerusalem. 

1023 His revolt; battle in the wood of Ephraim ; 

defeat and death of Absalom. 

1022 Murder of Amasa by Joab. 

1019 Execution of seven of Saul’s sons. 

1017 W ar with the Philistines ; David victorious. 
Census taken of citizens able to bear arms. 
Pestilence : 70,000 die in Jerusalem. 

1016 Altar on Mount Moriah built by David. 
1015 Conspiracy of Adonijah frustrated. 

Solomon proclaimed king at Gihon, ac- 
cording to David’s desire. 

1014 Death of David, aged 70 yrs. ; accession of 
Solomon , David’s youngest son(1030 Dr.H.) 
Second conspiracy of Adonijah j he and 
his fellow-conspirators are punished. 

1013 Marriage of Solomon with the daughter oft 
Pharadh, king of Egypt. • ’ 

Buildipg of the temple commenced. 

Treaty of commerce with Hiram of Tyre. 
1005 The temple completed. 

1004 It is ded&atM with great solemnity. . . 

1003 Tadmor in tMwilderm^ founded; trade 
with ArabWknd India. 



SCRIPTURE CHRONOLOGY. 


B.C. 836 . 


Solomon's fleet; trade with Africa. 

B&albec and other cities built. 

I Visit of the Queen of Sheba (Abyssinia.) 
Flourishing state of the kingdom. 

I Solomon’s royal harem after the fashion of 
pagan Oriental sovereigns, 
i Idolatry and tyranny of Solomon. 


980 Rebellion of Hadad and Rezon. 

Syria lost to Israel. 

976 The book of*’ Ecclesiastes” written. 

975 Death of Solomon, aged 59 years. 

ttehoboam comes to Shechem to be crowned; 

the people demand reforms— refused. 
Jeroboam’s revolt; the kingdom divided. 


THE KINGDOMS OF JUDAH AND ISRAEL. 


B.C. The kingdom of Judah (two tribes.) 

975 Rehoboam reigns in Jerusalem over the 
tribes of J udah and Benjamin (990 accord- 


ing to Dr. Hales.) 

The Levites flock to Jerusalem. 

972 Idolatry encouraged by Rehoboam. 

971 Invasion of Shishak, (Sesostris,) the king of 
W, Egypt, who plunders the temple and 
2 ’ makes Rehoboam tributary. 

*958 Abfjah succeeds Rehoboam (973 Dr. H.) 
War with king Jeroboam, and victory in 
the wood of Ephraim. 

955 Asa succeeds Abijah (970 Dr. H.) 

944 Zerah, the Cushite, (Ethiopian,) invades 
J udah ; Asa defeats him. 

941 War with Baasha; Asa purchases the aid of 
| Benhadad, king of Syria, against Baasha. 
936 Asa. rules oppressively. 

918 Jerico rebuilt by Kiel the Bethelite. 

914 Jehoshaphat succeeds Asa (929 Dr. H.) 
Prosperous condition of the kingdom. 
Marriage of Jehoram, the king*s son, with 
Athaliah. daughter of Ahab and Jezebel. 
Number of men qualified to serve as sol- 
diers about a million. 

905’ Elijah fed by ravens at the brook Cherith 
in the wilderness of Beersheba. 

897 Jehoshaphat an ally of Ahab. 

806 Union with Ahazian, for a commercial en- 
terprise, frustrated. 

894 Jehoshaphat an ally of Joram. 

802 Jehoshaphat unites his son Jehoram in the 
government of the kingdom. 

889 Jehoshaphat’s death; his son 
Jehoram reigns alone (904 Dr. II.) 

Jehoram puts his brethren to death, 
v He introduces idolatry. 

The Edomites, who were tributary, revolt. 
The kingdom harassed by incursions of 
Philistines and Arabians. 

886 Ahaziah succeeds Jehoram (896 II.) 

88.) He joins Joram against the Syrians. 

884 Ahaziah is mortally wounded at Gur; he 
dios at Megiddo. 

Usurpation of Athaliah , the queen-mother. 
She destroys all the “ seed-royal,” except 
i Joash, (a child,) who is saved by Jehosha- 
ft beath, the wife of J ehoiada. 

!§78 Deposition and death of Athaliah. 

Joash proclaimed king (889 Dr. H.) 
Reforms by J ehoiada the priest. 

856 The temple of Solomon repaired; and many 
reforms introduced and enforced. 

Idolatry restored; tyranny of Joash. 
f.-. Syrian invasion under king Hazael. 

Joash bjrihes the invaders to depart. 

Murder of Zechariah, the eon of the good 
priest Jehoiada. 

839 Second Syrian invasion; 

Murder of Joash' by Zahstd and Jehozabad. 
Amaziali succeeds (8i9.Br. H.) 


b.c. The kingdom of Israel , (ten tribes.) 

975 Jeroboam proclaimed king at Shechem. 

974 False and ruinous policy of Jeroboam in 
setting up the golden calves. 

957 War with Judah; defeat; 500,000 lost. 

954 Nadab succeeds Jeroboam. 

953 Baasha assassinates him, and seizes on the 
government. 

941 War with Asa king of Judah. 

Invasion of Benhadad, king of Assyria, 

930 Elah succeeds Baasha. 

929 Zimri murders Elah and all his family. 
Ornri chosen king by the army. 

His rivals— Zimri and Tibni perish. 

924 Ornri builds Samaria— the capital. 

918 Ahab succeeds Omri. 

He marries Jezebel, daughter of Ethbaal, 
kin^ of Tyre and Sidon. 

Phoenician idolatry established in Israel. 

912 Affinity with Jehoshaphat of Judah. 

910 Elijah commences his ministrations. 

9U5 The sacrifice on Mount Carmel. 

Elijah escapes to the wilderness of Beer- 
I sheba, south of Judah. 

Elijah lodges with a widow at Sarepta. 

902 Appointment of Elisha to succeed Elijah in 
the prophetic office. 

901 Invasion of Benhadad : he is repulsed. 

900 Second invasion of Bennadad; 100,000 of his 
army are slain, and himself taken prisoner; 
but lie is soon after liberated. 

899 Murder of Naboth at Jezreel. 

898 Ahab unites his son Ahaziah in the govern- 
ment of the kingdom. 

897 Ahab slain at Ramoth Gilead. 

Ahaziah reigns alone. 

896 Commercial enterprise, in concert with 
Jehoshaphat, frustrated. 

The Moabites revolt against Israel. 

Death of Ahaziah caused by a fall. 

Joram , his son, succeeds. 

895 Elijah’s translation. 

Joram, aided by the kings of Judah and 
- Edom, conquers the Moabites. 

The king of Moab sacrifices his eldest son. 
892 The widow’s oil multiplied by Elisha. 

Naaman, the Syrian captain, healed. 

889 A troop of Syrians sent to take Elisha are 
smitten with blindness at Dothan. 


Samaria besieged ; a famine in the city. 
Flight of the besiegers; Samaria relieved. 

I Attack on Ramoth by Joram and his ally 


885 Attack on Ramoth by Joram and his ally 
Ahaziah, king of J udah. 

884 Rebellion of Jehu; death of Joraxn. 

Jehu reigns over Israel. 

He destroys the Priests of Baal. 

8.56 Jehoahaz , son of Jehu, king. 

839 Jehoash succeeds Jehoahaz. 

836 Jehoash unites his son Jeroboam in the 
government. 

Death of the prophet Elisha. 


B.C. 839. 


SCRIPTURE CHRONOLOGY. 


Kingdom of Judah. 

839 He inflicts condign punishment on the 
murderers of Joash. 

827 He wages successful war against Edom. 

Am&ziah sets up the Edomite idols. 

826 War with Israel ; defeat at Betlishemesh. 

The temple plundered by king Jehoash. 

810 Amaziah slam by conspirators. 

[Dr. Hales interposes an interregnum of 
eleven years, which brings his chronology 
into closer harmony with the Scripture 
chronology from this date.] 

Uzziah, or Azariah, succeeds. 

808 He carries on successful wars against the 
Philistines and Arabians, &c. 

793 Amos the prophet about this time. 

787 Joel, the prophet, about this time. 

Isaiah prophecies in this and the three suc- 
ceeding reigns. 

772 Leprosy of U zziah ; his son 

Jotham is appointed regent. 

Micah the prophet flourishes in this and 
the succeeding reigns. x 

758 Jotham succeeds on the death of Uzziah. 

742 Jotham conquers the Ammonites. 

Ahaz succeeds Jotham. 

Rezin of Syria and Pekah of Israel invade 
Judah; Jerusalem besieged. 


B.C. 


Kingdom of Israel. 

826 Jeroboam II., successor of Jehoash. 

Jonah, the prophet, comforts Israel. 

801 Hosea, the prophet, about this time. 

787 Jonah’s disobedience and miraculous de- 
liverance from drowning (? 808.) 

784 Death of Jeroboam II. 

Interregnum of nine years. 

776* 'Zechariah succeeds. 

(“ The chronology of this period is very 
perplexed.”— Horne.] 

772 Shallum murders Zechariah, and reigns. 
Menahem destroys Shallum, and reigns. 
Invasion of Pui, king of Assyria; he is 
bribed to depart. 

Nahum, the prophet, about this time. 

762 Pekahiah succeeds Menahem. 

769 Pekah assassinates Pekahiah, and reigns. . 
711 Successful invasion of Judah; 120,000 slain 
200,000 taken captive. 

Oded, the prophet, procures the restoration 
of the captives. 

740 Tiglath pileser’s invasion ; he carries away 
many captives to Assyria. 

739 Murder of Pekah by Hoshea. 

Interregnum aud civil commotions. 

730 Hoshea begins to reign. 

I 728 Shalmaneser’s invasion; Hoshea becomes 


741 Renewed invasions; Judah humbled; thou- i tributary to the king of Assyria. 

sands are slain, and thousands are taken 726 Hoshea revolts from Assyria, and joins 

(Vmtiua ! Jll. !»l. C,. 1, 


captive into Samaria. 

Obadiah, the prophet, ft. at this time. 

Ahaz purchases the aid of Tiglath -Pileser, 
king of Assyria, against Israel. 

Tiglath- Pileser greatly distresses Ahaz by 
demanding extraordinary tribute, &c. - 

740 Ahaz worships the gods ot Syria. • 

726 Hezekiah (the good) succeeds Ahaz. 

He re-establishes the worship of Jehovah. 

721 lie refuses to nay tribute to Assyria. 

War against the Philistines successful. 

713 Sennacherib’s first invasion of Judah; his 
departure purchased. 

Miraculous recovery of Hezekiah from dan- 
gerous illness. 

711 BuOyiouian embassy of congratulation 
comes to the court of Hezekiah ; he shows 
them all his treasures. 

710 Sennacherib’s second invasion; 185,000 of 
his army slain in one night by pestilence. 

Flourishing stq.te of the kingdom. 

697 Manasseh (the wicked) succeeds Hezekiah 
and restores idolatry. 1 

696 Isaiah the prophet sawn asunder. 

677 Manasseh taken captive to Babylon. 

676 Restoration of Manasseh; he introduces 
reforms, and reigns with moderation. 

Eliakim his chief minister. 

643 A mon. succeeds Manasseh. 

He rules oppressively. 

641 Amon is assassinated; his son 

Josiah succeeds, only eight years old. 

Idolatry destroyed throughout Judah; the 
temple worship restored; the law read; 
abuses, civil and ecclesiastical, removed. 

610 Josiah marches an army against Necho, 
king of Egypt; and is slain at Megiddo. 

Jehoahaz , his son, ascends the throne. 

609 Necho dethfones Jehoahaz, and makes j 

Jehoiakim , his brother, king in his stead, i 

Jeremiah, the prophet, from this time. ' 

H^bakkuk also prophecies. 


alliance with So, king of Egypt. 

721 Assyrian invasion; Samaria besieged. . 

721 Samaria taken ; Shalmaneser transplants j 
the Israelites to Assyria, and replaces I 
them by colonies from Babylon ana from 1 
Cutliah and other cities. 

History of Tobit, one of the captives. 

End of the kingdom of Israel. 

( The kingdom of Judah continued .) 

600 Nebuchadnezzar plunders the tern pie, and 
makes Jehoiakim pay tribute; captives 
taken to Babylon, including Daniel, <fcc. 

The beginning of the S 'evenly Years ’ Capti- 
vity is dated from about this time. 

603 Jehoiakim revolts from Nebuchadnezzar. 

Trained bands from the Babylonish pro- 
vinces of Syria, Moab, &c. ravage the - 
borders of J udah. 

Ezekiel the prophet in Babylon. 

599 Jehoiuchin succeeds Jehoiakim. 

Jerusalem besieged by Nebuchadnezzar. 

Jelioiachin surrenders, and is taken captive 
to Babylon (see Babylon. Chron. 66*2.) 

Zedekiah made king by Nebuchadnezzar. 

593 He rebels against the king of Babylon. 

590 Nebuchadnezzar besieges Jerusalem. 

588 Jerusalem taken; the temple burnt; the 
wall demolished, &c.; Zedekiah ’s eyes 1 
.put out; he and thousands of his people 
are carried captives to Babylon (606.) 

Nebuchadnezzar’s kindness to Jeremiah. 

Gedaliah appointed governor of Judea. 

Ishmael assassinates Gedaliah. 

The prophet Obadiah flourishes. > 

“ The land enjoys her Sabbaths.” J 

536 Close of the Seventy Years ’ Captivity (606.) 

The captive Jews, under the leadership of 
Zorobabel, return to Jerusalem. 

The altar built, and sacrifices offered. 

Jeshua the high, priest. 

535 Rebuilding of the temple commenced. 



B.a 535. 


SCRIPTURE CHRONOLOGY. 


B.c. 228. 


535 The Samaritans are denied permission to 
unite with the Jews in the erection of 
the temple; whereupon 

522 The heads of the Samaritan colonies write 
to Artaxerxes, (Smerdis,) accusing the 
Jews as a disloyal people. 

The rebuilding of the temple forbidden. 

[“The kingdom of Israel being destroyed 
by Shalmaneser, and the ten tribes 
v carried into captivity, never more to re- 
turn, the king of Assyria re-peonled the 
country with colonists from Babylon, 
Cutha, and the neighbouring districts; 
and afterwards, learning that the land 
was infested with lions, sent to punish 
the people for their gross ignorance of the 
true God, he gave orders for the return of 
some of the priests whom he had taken 
captive, and who were enjoined to teach 
the religion of the law of Moses to the 
new inhabitants, A corrupt religion was 
thus formed by the strange union of the 
Mosaic institutions with the grossest 
superstitions of the heathen nations. But 
there is reason to believe that this religion 
became purer in its form at the time of 
the return of the two tribes from the cap- 
tivity in Babylon, under Ezra and Zerub- 
babel;and to this may be attributed, in 
some measure, the desire expressed by the 
Samaritans to partake the benefits of the 
decree of Cyrus, lor the rebuilding of the 
temple at Jerusalem, But Zeruhhabel 
refused their request, as being that of 

J ensons of a different nation from the 
ews, though in part professing the same 
religion; and thence aroso the prrpetual 
enmity which afterwards subsisted be- 
tween the two nations.”— Hale.] 

520 The prophets Haggai and Zechariah en- 
courage the people to resume the work of 
rebuilding the temple. 

Tatnai,the Persian governor of Syria, sends 
a report to Darius, and desires to know 
the regal will respecting this work. 
Permission to proceed with the temple is 
granted by Darius (Ilystaspes.) 

He prohibits further opposition of the Sa- 
maritans towards the Jews. 

Tho temple finished, and solemnly dedicated. 
Xerxes confirms to the Jews all the privi- 
leges granted by Darius. 

Joiakim succeeds Jeshua the high priest. 
Ezra comes to Jerusalem from Babylon. > 
He effects many reforms; collects the Jew- 
ish scriptures, restoros the law, &e. 
[Daniel’s seventy weeks, or 490 days, are 
dated from this year.] 

Eliashib high priest. 

Nehemiah comes to Jerusalem with full 
authority to rebuild the walls, &c. 
Sanballat, tho Samaritan, opposes him. 

Rise of the Samaritan sect. 

Synagogues built by Nehemiah. 

Nehemiah returns to Persia ( f 433.) 

The walls are built amidst much discour- 
agement and opposition. t t 
Malachi, the prophet, about this time. 
Nehemiah’s second mission to Jerusalem. 
Reformation by Nehemiah. 

Eliashib, the high priest. 

Joiada, the high priest, succeeds Eliashib. 
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409 Malachi, the last of the prophets, fl. 

Manasses, son of Joiada, the high priest, 
expelled by Nehemiah tor having married 
Sanballat's daughter. 

408 Temple on Mount Gerizim built by San* 
ballat, with Darius’s permission. 

Establishment of the sect of the Samaritans. 

373 Jonathan, or John, high priest. 

305 J oshua, Jonathan’s brother, appointed high 
priest by Bagosas, satrap of Syria, 

Great indignation of the Jews. 

? 304 Contest between the two high priests 
(brothers) in the temple; Joshua slain. 

Bagosas marches an army into Jerusalem; 
enters tho temple; and imposes a heavy 
fine upon all lambs offered in sacrifice. 

351 The Jews countenance the revolt of Sidon 
against Ochus, king of Persia. 

350 Jericho taken by Oohus; its inhabitants 
sent to Egypt and Hyrcania. 

341 Jaddua succeeds John, high priest (373.) 

332 J udea invaded by Alexander. 

Jaddua leads a procession to meet the con- 
queror; peace results, and forthwith 

Privileges are granted to the Jews. 

Gaza taken ; oruel treatment of Betis by the 
conqueror, who proceeds into Egypt. 

331 Andromachus killed by the Samaritans. 

Alexander returns, and expels the inhabi- 
tants of Samaria, who settle at Sheehem. 

323 Judea under the dominion of Laomedon of 
Mitylene. 

Ptolemy, of Egypt, desires to possess Judea. 

321 Death of Jaddua, the high priest; his son 

Onias 1. succeeds him in the priesthood. 

The Jews resist the approach of Ptolemy. 

320 Jerusalem treacherously taken by Ptolemy; 
100,000 captives carried into Egypt; of 
these, 30,000 are selected for military ser- 
vice, while othors are settled in Lybia 
and Cyrene, &c. 

314 Antigonus makes himself master of Judea, 
Palestine, and Syria. 

Colonies of Jews settle in various parts of 
Egypt and elsewhere. 

301 Judtua under Ptolemy (Soter) of Egypt. 

300 Onias the high priest dies; his son 

Simon (the just) succeeds him. 

He adds the “ Chronicles ” to the canon of 
the Old Testament Scriptures. 

The Jews patronised by Seleucus; he settles 
colonies of them throughout his kingdom, 

291 Death of Simon the liign priest (292 Hale.) 

Eleazar, his brother, succeeds. 

He surrenders the presidency of the council 
to Antigonus of Soclio. 

290 Schools of Divinity established by Anti go- 
11 us Soehoeus, and the traditions of the 
elders first taught to the people. 

288 Sadok, a disciple of Antigonus Sochceus, is 
the founder of the Sadducean sect. 

284 Sect of the Sadducees established. 

277 Septuagint commenced (Egypt.)— Aristeas. 

Ptolemy shows favour to the Jews. 

261 Manasses, brother of Eleazar, succeeds to 
the high priest’s office. 

260 The citizenship of Syria granted to the 
Jews by Antiochus (Theos.) 

250 Onias II., son of Simon, high priest. 

245 Ptolemy Euergetes visits Jerusalem. 

228 Onias II. refuses to pay the usual annual 
tribute. 
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b.c. 226 . 


SCRIPTURE CHRONOLOGY. . 


b.c. 163 . 


226 Athenion comes to Jerusalem to demand 
twenty-four years arrears of tribute. 

Mediation of Joseph, nephew of Onias, 
between Euergetes and tne Jews. 

225 Joseph farms the revenues. 

223 J oseph marries his niece. 

218 Palestine surrendered to Antiochus by 
Theodotus the governor (245, 217.) 

217 Simon II. succeeds as high priest, 

Antiochus defeated at Raphia, near Gaza; 
Palestine, &c., recovered to Egypt. 

216 Philopater visits Jerusalem; he attempts to 
force an entrance into the temple, but is 
resisted by Simon the high priest; hence 
he becomes a persecutor of tnc J e ws. 

The Jews at Alexandria persecuted. 

213 The Jews assist Philopater of Egypt to 
suppress a rebellion in his kingdom. 

204 The Jews submit to Antiochus “ the 
Great,” after the death of Philopater. 

200 Ecclesiasticus written. (?) 

10.9 Battle near the source of tho Jordan ; Sco- 
pas recovers Palestine, & c., to Ptolemy. 

188 Scopas arid the Egyptian troops driven from 
Jerusalem by the joint efforts of Antio- 
chus and the Jews. 

Antiochus transports 2,000 Eastern Jews 
into Phrygia and Lydia; the Jews are 
granted many privileges. 

The Sanhedrim first mentioned. 

195 Onias III. high priest. 

Gradual spread of Atheistical principles. 

193 J udea transferred to the government of 

187 Embassy of Hyroanus to Egypt. 

The brothers of llyrcanus waylay him on 
his return; he defeats them. 

Hyrcanus compelled to retire to the east of 
Jordan, where he builds a fortress. 

177 Dispute between Onias the prie3t and 
Simon governor of the temple. 

Simon stirs up the king of Syria to seize 
upon the temple treasures. 

176 Hehodorus comes to Jerusalem to rob the 
temple of its treasures. 

^ lie departs without effecting his purpose. 

175 Heathenish high priests from this time:— 

Jason, brother of Onias, high priest, ingra- 
tiates himself with Antiochus. 

Onias IILdeposcd ; Jason succeeds him, hav- 
ing purchased the priesthood by a bribe. 

Powers conferred upon Jason for the erec- 
tion of a gymnasium and an ephabeum 
at Jerusalem, and authority to confer the 
freedom of Athens upon his countrymen. 

174 Jason sends a donation to the heathen 
sacrifices offered during the quinquen- 
nial games now being celebrated at Tyre. 

172 Mcnelaus, Jason’s younger brother, pur- 
chases the high priesthood from Epi- 
phanes. 

Jason resists him successfully. 

Menelaus abjures Judaism. 

He is assisted by a Syrian army; Jason 
flees from Jerusalem to the Ammonites. 

Sacrilege of Menelaus; Onias reproves him. 

171 Murder of Onias III. at Daphne (Menelaus 
being the instigator) by Atidronicus; 
who is himself soon alter executed by 

' order of Antiochus. 

Lysitnachu8 slain in the treasury. 

170 **Ominous appearances at Jerusalem.” 
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169 Jason attacks Jerusalem; Menelaus shuts 
himself up in the fortress of Zion. 
Antiochus Epiphanes takes Jerusalem. 

The' city plundered; 40,000 inhabitants 
massacred : an equal number made slaves. 
Swine offered in the temple. Menelaus offi- 
ciating as high priest on the occasion. 
Flight of Jason to Arabia, &c. 

Mattathias retires with his family to Modin. 

168 Apollonius plunders Jerusalem on the Sab- 
bath-day; many Jew’s slain. 

The “ daily sacrifices ” discontinued. 

167 Antiochus persecutes the Jews ; he enforces 
the heathen observances in Jerusalem. 
The Samaritans send to Antiochus, dis- 
claiming any connection with the people 
and religion of Judea. 

Great apostacy among the Jews. 

Apelles comes to Modin to enforce the 
king’s decree for the worship of idols, &c.< 
Revolt of Mattathias; he kills an apostate. 
Mattathias and his five sons flee to the 
mountains. 

Assassination of about 1000 Jews in the 
wilderness, on the Sabbath-day, by the 
Syrian soldiery. 

The Maccabean Wars commenced 
Mattathias resolves to defend himself on the 
Sahhatli-day. 

The Assideans. Zaddukeans, Essenes, and 
many other Jews, join him. 

Religious reforms enforced in several towns 
by Mattathias. 

166 Death of Mattathias : his son 

Judas “ Maccabeus,” takes the command. 
The Maccabean princes , and rise of the 
Asmonean power. 

[“ The Asmonean family being descended 
from Matththias, the father of J udas Mac-, 
cabeus, a priest of the course of Joarib. 
united in their own persons the civil ana 
ecclesiastical authority.”— Hale, j 
J udas defeats Apollonius, governor of Sa- 
maria; and afterwards defeats Seron, 
governor of (Jcelo-Syria. 

165 Nicanor invades Judea; he is routed by 
Judas Maccabeus at Emmaus. 

The Jews divide the immense spoil. 
Timotheus and Bacchides invade Judea, 
but are defeated with a loss of 20,000. - 
Lysias advances with a large army. 

He is defeated by Judas at Bethsura. 

Judas cleanses the Temple of Jerusalem. 
The “ daily sacrifices ” resumed, 'thus 
fulfilling the prophecy of Daniel (xii. 7.) 
The temple and Bethsura fortified. 

164 League of neighbouring nations (Edo- 
mites, Ammonites, &c.) against Judea. 

163 The Jews in Galilee removed to Judea. 
Lysias again invades Judea, and is again 
* defeated at Bethsura: upon which 
He makes peace with the Jews. 

Maccabean expeditions against the Idu- 
means and otner enemies on the borders. 
Two hundred Jews drowned at Joppa. 
Judas retaliates; he destroys the city aud* 
all its inhabitants. 

Acra, on Mount Zion, besieged by Judas. 

A Syrian army marches to its relief. 

Siege and surrender of Bethsura; Eleazar, 
brother of Judas, slain. 

Jerusalem besieged; a peace. 



B.C. 163 . 


SCRIPTURE CHRONOLOGY. 


b.c. 96 . 


163 Antioohus treacherously violates the condi- 
tions of the peace. 

The Asmonean dynasty.— -Hale. 

Judas is appointed governor of Judea. 

Menelaus, the high priest and traitor, 
smothered in ashes by Lysias’ orders. 

Alcimus (an apostate) appointed to the 
high priest’s office. 

The Jews refuse to acknowledge him. 

Onias, the lawful successor of Onias III., 
high priest, retires to Heliopolis. 

Alcimus accuses Judas of hostility to tho 
king's party and interest. 

162 Bacchides is sent with an army to establish 
Alcimus in the priest’s office. 

Sixty Assideans entrapped to their ruin. 

Judas renews his reforms. 

Flight of Alcimus from Jerusalem. 

Judas and Nicauorat War. 

160 Nicanor defeated, and slain at Beth- 
horon. 

First treat y of alliance with Rome : — 

Embassy to Rome; the Jews are admitted 
as friends and allies 

Judas, with only 800 men, attacks the 
Syrians under Bacchides; he and most of 
his army perish ; Judas buried at Modin. 

The insolence and tyranny of the apostates 
revive; Alcimus is restored. 

Jonathan’s revolt; the Jews overpowered by 
the army of Bacchides, near Jordan. 

Death of Alcimus, the high priest. 

The office vacant for seven years. 

159 Bacchides departs for .Syria. 

158 Return of Bacchides, and unsuccessful 
attempt to secure Jonathan. 

Jonathan retires to Bethbasi. 

156 Bacchides fails at the siege of Bethbasi. 

Peace between Bacchides and Jonathan. 

154 Jonathan settles peacefully at Michmash. 

153 Demetrius and Alexander Balas (Bala) re- 
spectively send presents to Jonathan. 

Demetrius appoints him the king’s general. 

Balas grants him the high priesthood, &c. 

152 Liberal offers of Demetrius to Jonathan. 

150 Jonathan attends the marriage of Alexan- 
der Balas and Cleopatra at Ptolemais. 

148 Jonathan marches 10,000 men against Jop- 
pa. which he captures. 

He defeats Apollonius’s army. 

146 Jonathan again defeats Apollonius. 

145 Jonathan besieges the Syrians in Acra. 

He conciliates Demetrius Nicator, who 
remits many of the national burdens. 

Perfidy of Demetrius Nicator to his engage- 
ments made to Jonathan. 

144 The Jews assist Antioohus Epiphanes. 

Embassy to Rome, and treaty. 

Jerusalem strengthened and improved. 

Typhion invades Palestine; he treacher- 
ously murders a thousand Jews, and 
makes Jonathan prisoner. 

Simon raises an army ; he, like J onathan, is 
deceived by the invader. 

Murder of Jonathan at Bascama. 

Simon erects a family mausoleum. 

143 Jewish nation declared independent (63.) 

Simon rules both as prince and priest. 

He fortifies Jerusalem and Juaea, and en- 
courages foreign commerce. 

142 The' Syrians in Acra surrender, and the 
levelling of the hill is commenced. 


141 Simon builds a stronghold near the temple 
for his residence; he appoints his son, 

John, (Hyrcanus,) general of the forces. 

140 Public memorial of the acts of Simon. 

Alliance with Rome renewed. 

Simon aids Antiochus Sidetra, of Syria. 

139 Faithlessness and treachery of Antiochus. 

He invades J udea, but is defeated. 

136 Murder of Simon and his two sons, Judas 
and Matthias, by his son-in-law Ptolemy. 

Attempt to take John Hyraeanus frus- 
trated. 

Hyrcanus takes refuge in Jerusalem, and 
rules as priest and king. 

[T! e three principal sects of the Jews— 
Pharisees, Sadducees, and Esscncs, date 
their rise from the reign of Hyrcanus.] 

Hyrcanus attacks Ptolemy’s castle of Docus. 

135 Ptolemy murders tho mother and brothers 
of Hyrcanus, and then flees to Zeno. 

Antiochus Sidetes, besieges Jerusalem; 
terms of peace ottered ami accepted. 

End of the Apoeliryphal writings. 

131 Hyrcanus assists Antiochus Sidetes in his 
war against Parthia. 

1 130 Hjrcanus independent of Syria. 

He destroys the temple on Mount Gerizim, 
and brings Samaria under his rule. 

129 The Edomites subdued, circumcised, and 
incorporated with the Jews. 

128 Embassy to Rome, which obtains a 

Roman decree against the hostile aggressions 
of Syria upon Palestine. 

127 Second embassy and presents to Rome: — 

Another decree confirming the former. 

126 Zebina of Syria forms an alliance with John 
Hyrcanus. 

125 Prosperous wars of John Hyrcanus. 

Dissensions of the Pharisees and Sadducees. 

110 Hyrcanus forsakes the Pharisees and joins 
the Sadducees. 

109 The Greek colony of Samaria uprooled, and 
its site laid under water by Hyrcanus. 

The ** Bath Col,” about tin’s period. 

Translation of Ecclesiastieus. 

Prosperous period of J udea. 

Castle of Baris built; the residence of the 
Asmonean princes. 

106 Death of John Hyrcanus; his son, 

Aristobulus , becomes priest and kina. 

Imprisonment of Aristobulus’s mother and 
his three younger brothers. 

Death of his mother from starvation. 

Antigonus united in tho government. 

Aristobulus invades lturea (Auronitis.) 

Assassination ot Antigonus. 

105 Death of Aristobulus: his brother, 

Alexander J anxious, tlic third son of John 
Hyrcanus, succeeds as king. 

Janneus puts his brother to death on suspi- 
cion of treason. 

104 War with Lathyrus, king of Cyprus; Alex- 
ander defeated; Judea ravaged. 

103 Cleopatra of Egypt assists the Jews. 

Janneus takes Gadara. 

He is repulsed at Amathus, and returns to 
Jerusalem in disgrace. 

102 Great opposition of the Pharisees to the 
government of Alexander Janneus. 

98 Alexander Janneus besieges Gaza. 

96 Gaza reduced by Alexander Janneus. 

1 The Pharisees greatly excited. 


[11. a.] 
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SCRIPTURE CHRONOLOGY. 


b.c. 38 . 


95 Insurrection of the Pharisees, 6000 Jews 
massacred by the hired troops. 

94 War with Moab and Gilead. 

Persecutions of the Pharisees continued. 

92 "VV ar with Obodas, an Arabian king. 

91 Alexander defeated at Gaulonitis. 

90 The Pharisees again rebel. 

89 Civil wur: the Pharisees receive aid from 
Demetrius Eucherus of Syria. 

Alexander defeated at Snechem; all his 
Greek mercenaries perish. 

6000 Jews revolt from the Syrians, and join 
. Alexander; the Syrians withdraw. 

86 Civil war continued; the Pharisees defeated 
and their power broken at Beth one. 

800 Pharisees crucified in one day, before 
their wives and children, by command of 
Alexander Janneus. 

85 Suppression of the Pharisaic revolt; 50,000 
rebels having perished in the Avar. 

84 Alexander takes Gaulan and Gainala. 

Border warfare continued for three years. 

82 Return of Janneus to Jerusalem. 

lie gives himself up to luxury, which brings 
on a quartan ague. 

79 Siege of Ragaba; Alexander Janneus dies 
while engaged in it. 

78 Alrranrfra (Jannem’s widow") submits to the 
Pharisees, and quietly ascends the throne. 

The late king’s advisers put to death. 

Hyrcanus, son of Alexander, high priest. 

76 Rigorous persecutions of thePharisees against 
the former adherents of JTyrcanus. 

72 Aristobulus, a younger prince, obtains the 
command of the army. 

Aristobulus relieves Damascus from the in- 
cursions ot Ptolemy Mailmens. 

69*l)eath of Queen Alexandra, aged 79. 

Hyrcanus , high priest, declared king. 

Aristobulus II. claims the throne; he de- 
feats Hyrcanus, who then resigns. 

66 Antipater, an Idumcan, instigates Hyrcanus 
to struggle for the crown (soc 47.) 

6.5 Civil' War: Aretas, an Arabian prince, 
assists Hyrcanus; he shuts up Aristobulus 
in the temple. 

64 Roman interference; Aretas withdraws, and 
on his way home is defeated by Aristobu- 
lus with great slaughter. 

Homan Domination (see 142.) 

The claimants for the crown plead their 
cause before Pompey at Damascus. 

Aristobulus, suspecting Pompey to be 
favourable to Hyrcanus, hastens back to 
Jerusalem, and prepares it for a siege. 

63 Pompey is admitted into Jerusalem by the 
party of Hyrcanus. 

The temple taken, 12,000 having perished. 

Aristobulus is sent prisoner to Rome. 

Pompey profanes the temple. 

Hyrcanus reinstated by the Romans (47.) 

Antipater, the king’s principal adviser, is 
the actual (not the nominal ) ruler. 

57 Escape of Alexander, son of Aristobulus. 

Civil War: Alexander, with an army of 
" 10,000 men, attempts the recovery of J udea. 

The forces of Antony, Antipater, and Hyr- 
canus, under the command of Gabiuius, 
defeat Alexander. 

Government changed from a monarchy to 
an aristocratical oligarchy; five supreme 
independent Sanhedrims established. 
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Samaria, Agotus, Zamnia, Scythopolis, and 
other places rebuilt by Gabinius. 

Antipater persuades the Jews in Egypt to 
assist the Roman general Gabinius. 

Alexander again rebels; Gabinius being, this 
year, in Egypt. 

Alexander’s army of 30,000 men defeated 
by Gabinius near Mount Tabor. 

Crassus plunders the temple of two millions 
pounds sterling (10,000 talents.) 

The party of Aristobulus (now in Rome) 
excite a revolt in Judea, which is soon 
suppressed. 

Alexander again rebels; he is defeated. 

Aristobulus, released by Ccosar, leads two 
Roman legions into J udea. 

Alexander raises an army, expecting the 
arrival of his father; but is defeated. 

Aristobulus poisoned on his way to Syria. 

Alexander is taken by Scipio, president. of* 
Syria, and beheaded at Antioch. 

C:esar receives efficient assistance from 
Jewish troops raised by Antipater. 

Ctcsar abolishes the aristocratical govern- 
ment established by Gabinius (57.) 

Antipater made procurator of J udea under 
Hyrcanus, prince and high priest. 

Phasael, his son, is governor of Jerusalem. 

Herod, his second son, governor of Galilee. 

Joseph and Phororas, his younger sons. 

Salome, liis daughter, a woman of intrigue. 

Herod frees Galilee of robbers. 

Herod summoned before the Sanhedrim; he 
is rebuked by Sarneas alone. 

Herod obtains the rule of Ccclo Syria. 

Antipater assists Ctcsar against Bassus. 

Hyrcanus repairs the walls of Jerusalem. 

Tribute on the Sabbatical year remitted. 

Cassius levies a war tax of 700 talents. 

Conspiracy of Maliclnis against Antipater. 

A ntipater poisoned ; Malichus in power. 

Ilerod ana Cassius conspire against Mali- 
chtis; lie is slain by Romans at Tyre. 

The Pharisees rebel against the sons of Anti- 
pater (Idumeans); Felix and Hyrcanus 
defeated by Phasael. 

Hyrcanus, Herod, and Phasael reconciled. 

Herod is betrothed to Mariamne, grand- 
daughter of Hyrcanus (38.) 

Revolt in favour of Antigonus; it is promptly 
suppressed by Herod. 

Embassy to Anthony at Daphne. 

II erod and Phasael confirmed by Anthony 
in their respective governments. 

Rebellion of Antigonus. assisted by Pacorus 
and some Parthian soldiery. 

Hyrcanus and Phasael made prisoners. 

Herod escapes ; Jerusalem plundered. 

Antigonus made king of J udea. 

Rhasael’s suicide; Hyrcanus mutilated. 

Herod is appointed king of Judea by the 
Roman triumvirate. 

The Parthians driven from Judea. 

Herod returns bearing the Roman appoint- 
ment of king of the Jews. 

Contests between Herod and Antigonus. f 

Herod again roots out the robbers of Judea. 

Herod applies to Anthony for assistance 
against his rival Antigonus. 

Joseph, his brother, slain at Jericho. 

Jerusalem besieged by Herod and the Ro- 
mans; during its progress the 



b.c. 38 . 


SCRIPTURE CHRONOLOGY. 


B.C. 4 . 


38 Marriage of Herod and Mariamne is con- ! 22 Agrippa appointed by Augustus to the govern* 
eliminated in Samaria. j merit of the East. 

Sonus Joins Herod in the siege. 21 Augustus visits Syria, and confers upon 

37 J erusalem taken by storm ; awful massacre Herod an increase of territory, viz., Tra- 
of the inhabitants by the Romans. chonitis, Auranitis, and Batanea. 

Antigonus put to death as a common male- 20 Complaints against Ilerod’s government laid 
factor, by order of Herod. before Augustus dismissed. 

[ Such was the termination of the Asmo- 10 Herod commences preparations for h 
nean dynasty, after it had existed 129 rebuilding of the temple, 
years from the commencement of the 17 Rebuilding of the temple commenced, 
authority of Judas Maccabeus; or 126 [ From thw year to the first passover of Christ’s 

years, if we date it more correctly and ministry — forty-six years, John ii. 20.] 

agreeably to tile chronology of Josephus, 16 Herod visits Rome to see Alexander and 
from the acknowledgment of J udas's Aristobulus, his sons by Mariamne. 
power by Antiochus Eupator.”— Hale.] Herod returns with his sons. 

.Salome conspires against them. 

Idumean kings under Rome Marriage of Alexander to G laphyra, daugh- 
Herod ascends the throne of Judea. of the Cappadoeean king; and of 

The Asmonean family, and the Sanhedrim Aristobulus to Berenice, daughter of Salome. 

(except Pollio and Samcaa) destroyed. 14 Herod assists Agrippa on the Euxitie. 
Ananel high priest; is soon deposed. Salome and Pheroras accuse Alexander and 

36 Aristobulus, Mariamne’* brother, (aged Aristobulus of having threatened to avenge 

17,) appointed high priest. the death of their mother (29.) 

Ilyreanus returns to Jerusalem, and is re- The cities of Antipatris, Cyphron, Phasaalis, 
eeived with hypocritical respect by Ilcrod. &c. built by Herod. 

Alexandra’s designs to place her son Aris- 13 Antipater, son of Herod, by Doris, raised 
tobulus on the throne. to the highest dignity at court. 

34 Murder of Aristobulus in a bath. Recall of Agrippa from the East. 

Alexandra acquaints Cleopatra, who influ- 12 Anti pater goes to Rome under the guardian- 
ences Antony against Herod. ship of his uncle Agripna. 

Ananel restored to the high priesthood. 11 Herod accuses his sons Alexander and Aris- 
33 Herod proceeds to Laodicea to answer cer- tobulus before Augustus at Rome. 

tain cliarges before Antony. Reconciliation recommended by Augustus. 

Murderous designs of Salome, Herod’s Herod’s domestic troubles increase. 

sister, against Mariamne, Herod’s queen. 10 Dedication of the city of Caesarea. 

Herod puts his uncle Joseph, Salome’s bus- 9 Tlio Alexandrian Jews confirmed in their 
band, to death. privileges by the emperor, Augustus 

Herod avows the cause of Antony in liis war Caesar, 
with Caspar Octavius. 8 Herod visits Romo. 

32 War between Herod and Malchus, chief of Revolt in Traclionitis; suppressed. 

Arabia Petrea; Herod defeated. Intrigues of Sy ileus against Herod. 

31 Earthquake: 30,000 people perish Herod loses the favour of Augustus Ccesar. 

Victory of Herod over Malchus. Herod obtains authority from a Homan coun- 

Ilerod falsely accuses the aged Hy realms, oil to kill bis two sons by Mariamne. 

(80 years old,) and has him murdered. 7 They are strangled at Se baste. 

30 At Rhodes, Herod defends bis conduct as Judea virtually reduced to a Roman provinco; 

\ an ally of Antony ; submits to Octavius, and 1 1 e.rod a now inal king from this time. 

is rc-appointed king. Many of the Pharisees refuse to swear allegi- 

His dominions include (besides Judea) anee to Rome, and are fined. 

Samaria, Galilee, Petraoa, Ituriea, Tra- Conspiracy of Pheroras and Antipater to 
chonitis, and Idumea. poison Ilcrod. 

Octavius exempts Judea from tribute. The second Mariamne divorced (25.) 

Salome marries Costabarus. Her father Simon, high priest, deposed. 

29 False accusation and death of Mariamne, Antipater goes to Rome to avoid suspicion, 
the result of Salome’s intrigues (33.) Death of Pheroras: this event leads to the 

Herod’s remorse and illness. detection of the conspiracy. 

A pestilence rages in Judea. 5 Antipater returns, is apprehended, tried and 

Treason and death of Alexandra. condemned for conspiracy. 

Salome procures her husband’s death. Embassy to Rome to request Caesar’s final 

28 Herod adorns and strengthens Jerusalem. decision respecting him. 

Rise of the sect of the “ Herodians.” 4 Birth of Jesus Christ at Bethlehem. 

26 Greek theatre erected by Herod, and Flight of Joseph and Mary into Egypt. 

heathen games and customs introduced. Massacre of the “ Innocents” at Bethlehem. 

25 Conspiracy against his life detected. Herod’s dangerous illness. 

i Samaria rebuilt; it is named Scbaste. Riot in Jerusalem; the Roman Eagle over 

r Drought and famine; Herod’s measures the temple thrown down. 

are noth prompt and generous. Judas, Matthias, and all concerned in the 

Joshua, high priest, deposed; and Simon of riot, are burnt to death by Herod’s order. 

Bosthus appointed to succeed him. An eclipse of the moon same night. 

Herod marries Mariamne, daughter of Simon Herod at the baths of Callirrhco. 

of Bcethus, high priest. At Jericho he assembles the Jewish chiefs, 

22 The building of Caesarea commenced. and shuts them up in the Hippodrome. 



B.C. 3. 


SCRIPTURE CHRONOLOGY. 


A.D. 48. 


3 Return of the embassy to Rome ; the death or 
exile of Antipater permitted. 

Death and ignoble burial of Antipater. 
Herod dies five days after; having reigned 
thirty-seven years, (sec 40 B.c.,) or thirty- 
four years, (see 37 b.c.) 

Liberation of the Jews from the Hippodrome. 
The will of Herod produced and read; by it 
Archelaus is appointed king of Judea, Sa- 
maria, and Idumea ; 

Philip , tctrarch of Trachonitis, Gaulonitis, 
and Batanea ; 

Anti pas, tetrarch of Galilee and Perea; and 
To Salome, the cities J amnia, Azotus, and 
Phasadis are given. 

Archdaus is proclaimed king by the troops. 
The friends of Judas and Matthias bewail 
their death, and demand satisfaction (4.) 
Archelaus puts 3,000 people to deatli in the 
temple; the tumult suppressed. 

2 Archelaus proceeds to Rome, where he is 
accused of despotism and cruelty (a.d. 6.) 
Sabinus proc. of Syria, occasions riots and 
disturbances in Jerusalem and Judea. 
Robber-chieftains plunder the country. 
Varus marches into the city, and crucifies 

2,000 of the conspirators. 

Surrender of 10,000 insurgents in Idumea; 

their leaders arc sent to Rome. 

Caesar confirms the will of Herod, only sub- 
stituting the title Ethnarch instead of King 
in the case of Archelaus. 

Return of Archelaus as Ethnarch of Judea. 

I Kieazar made high priest by Archelaus ; J oa- 
zar deposed. 

A..D. The Christian Era : — 

1 In the fourth year of Jesus Christ the vulgar 
era, or Anno Domini, commences, the first 
year of which has only eight days. 

5 Archelaus cited to Rome, to answer charges 

of cruelty preferred against him. 

6 Archelaus is banished to Vienna. 

Judea under Homan Procurators. 

7 Judea and Samaria annexed to the govern- 

ment of Syria; appointment of 
Coponius , the first Roman procurator. 
Taxing of the nation by Cyronius. 

8 Christ hears the doctors and asks them ques- 

tions in the temple. 

Rise of the sect of Judas Gaulonitus. 

9 Ambivius succeeds Coponius (7.) 

13 Annius Rufus procurator. 

15 Valerius Gra/us procurator. 

19 Expulsion of the Jews from Rome. 

23 Agrippa returns to J udea from Rome, where 

he marries Cvpros. 

Annas removed from the high priest’s office 
by Valerius Gratus; Ismael succeeds. 

24 Eleazar is made high priest. 

25 Pontius Pilate succeeds Gratus in the pro- 

consulship of Judea. 

His tyranny excites disaffection. 

Simon, son of Camith, high priest. 

26 John the Baptist’s ministry commences in 

the wilderness of Judea. 

Agrippa returns to Rome to seek court 
favour; Cypros remains in Judea. 

27 John baptizes Jesus. 

Christ’s ministry commences. 

28 Christ cleanses the temple. 

Imprisonment of John Baptist. 
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28 Christ preaches in Galilee. 

29 John Baptist beheaded. < 

Appointment of the twelve apostles. 

Seventy disciples sent forth. 

Transfiguration of Christ. 

30 Crucifixion of Christ, Friday, April 3, about 

two o’clock in the afternoon. 

Resurrection, April 5\ Ascension, May 4. 

Gift of Tongues; Christianity publicly pro- 
claimed by the apostles: and accepted by 

5.000 of their hearers (May 24.) 

The Christian church founded in Jerusalem by 
the apostles. 

33 Conversion of Cornelius. 

Death of Philip, tetrarch of Galilee. # 

34 First Jewish persecution of the Christians; 

martyrdom of Stephen. 

35 Conversion of Saul of Tarsus. 

36 Visit of Vitcllius to Jerusalem. \ 

37 Deposition of Pilate by Vitellius. * 

Murcellus succeeds Pilate. 

P. Marullus succeeds Marcellus. 

Agrippa is released from prison by Caligula, 
and invested with the title of king. 

His kingdom embraces the tetrarchy of 
Philip; Galilee, &c. 

Contentions between the Jews and Greeks 
resident in eastern cities. 

38 Anti pas goes to Rome to solicit permission to 

use the regal title. 

Persecution of the Jews in Egypt. 

39 Agrippa accuses his uncle ot a conspiracy 

with the Parthians against Rome. 

Antipas is deposed, ami his tetrarchy annexed 
to Agrippa’s dominions (37.) 

Banishment of Antipas and his wife Ilero- 
dias. 

Gospel of Matthew written. 

40 The Jews oppose the erection of Caligula’s 

statue in the temple : Petronius solicits the 
emperor to reverse the decree. 

“ The disciples are first called Christians at 
Antioch.” 

F.mbassy of Jews to Caligula at Rome. 
Reversal of the decree of Caligula obtained 
by Agrippa, then at Rome, 

41 Agrippa receives all the dominions of his 

grandfather, Herod the great. 

He dedicates the golden fetters which Cali- 
gula had given him to the temple, 
lie persecutes the Christians, and thus 
increases his Jewish popularity. 

44 Peter imprisoned; an angel delivers him. 

The kingdom of Chalcis given to Herod. 
Second Jewish persecution of the Christians; 

the apostle James put to death. 

Death of llerod Agrippa 

Judea under the Proconsuls of Syria. 

45 Crispins Fadus , Roman procurator. 

Famine in Judea (Acts xi.28.) 

46’ Tiberius Alexander procurator. 

Famine this year also, which gives rise to a 
very extensive system of plunder. 

Theudas and other impostors greatly inflame 
the public mind, and stimulate th# 
popu lace to acts of rapine and folly. ' ' 

47 Pentidius Cumanus procurator. 

48 At the nassover, an insult to the worshippers 

by a Roman soldier, leads to a fearful out- 
break, which occasions the butchery of 

10.000 persons within the city. 



a.p. 48 . 


SCRIPTURE CHRONOLOGY. 


A.D. 135 . 


48 Massacre of villagers* for the robbery of an 

imperial servant. 

49 Aarippa .II. kg. of Judea— son of Agrippa I. 
Chalets is added to his dominions. 

Predatory war betw. Jews and Samaritans. 

• Conference of the apostles at Jerusalem re- 
spec ting circumcision. 

50 Judea overrun with banditti. 

' 01 Quadratus sends the procurator and the 

chiefs of tho Samaritans to Rome. 

52 Felix, brother of Pallas, procurator. 

[“ Neither Cumanus nor Felix were careful 
for the maintenance of public order. 
Tacitus states, that Felix being governor 
of Samaria whilst Cumanus was governor 
of Galilee, they encouraged the mutual 
inroads of the inhabitants, and themselves 
shared in the spoil.”] 

Paul’s epistles to the Thessalonians and Gala- 
tians written. 

/i53 Galilee and Traclionitis added to the “king- 
/ dom” of Aprinpa II. (49.) 

The Sicarii in the service of Felix. 

Dreadful state of tho country; robbers and 
impostors abound; want, &c. prevail. 

55 The epistles of Paul to the Corinthians. 

57 Paul’s epistle to the Romans. 

59 Paul imprisoned at Jerusalem ( ? 58.) 

He is sent down to Caesarea. 

Paul pleads before Felix. 

CO Porcius Fes/us replaces Felix. 

Paul, having been examined before Festus, 
appeals unto Caesar. 

Paul sent to Rome ; he stays there two years. 
62 Albinus Roman procurator. 

He puts many of the Sicarii to death. 

He oppresses the people by taxes, Ac. 

Paurs epistles to the Philippians, Colossians, 
Ephesians, and Philemon, written. 

64 Gessius Florus succeeds Albinus. 

[“F lor us was cruel, and regardless even of 
the semblance of equity and truth; lie 
amassed wealth by the destruction of 
multitudes, and the spoil of whole cities. 
Every robber might plunder at will if 
Florus shared the booty.”] 

Paul’s second visit to Rome. 

165 Paul and Peter put to death at Rome, the 
> former beheaded, the latter crucified ( ( G(i.) 
66 Jewish Rebellion breaks out at Caesarea. 
Florus goads the Jews at Jerusalem to acts 
of sedition, and then ravages Jerusalem, 
and massacres 3,600 persons. 

Neapolitans and Agrippa inquire into the 
state of affairs at Jerusalem. 

Eleazar, son of the high priest, is the first 
leader in the rebellion. 

Castle of Antonia taken, and the Roman 
garrison slaughtered. 

Manahem, a second leader of the rebels. 
Treacherous massacre of Roman troops, who 
had surrendered, by Eleazar. 

Twenty thousand Jews slaughtered the same 
day and hour at Caesarea. 

Infatuated desperation and subsequent mas- 
sacre of Jews, throughout Syria, Asia 


Minor, Egypt, and other provinces. 

At Alexandria alone 50,000 Jews perish. 
Cestius approaches Jerusalem; ne retires 
with the loss of 5,000 men. 

The Christians withdraw to Pella. 

Florus superseded by Vespasian. 


67 Fespasian marches from Ptolemais with an 

army of G0,000 men. 

Jotapata reduced, after sustaining a loss of 

40.000 persons; Josephus made prisoner. 
Galilee reduced; 30,000 Taricheans sold as 

slaves by Titus. 

J ohn of G iseala urges the Jews of Jerusalem 
to persevere in their resistance. ( 

Dreadful condition of Jerusalem; universal 
discord ; robberies; murders, wars between 
factions, the zealots seize the temple, Ac. 
Admission of the Iduineans, who assassinate 

20.000 guards and nobles in Jerusalem. 

68 Vespasian invades and reduces Perea. 
Suspension of the war till the year 70. 
Simon ofGioras, a bandit, desolates Idumea. 
The three epistles of John written. 

69 Simon becomes master of Jerusalem. 

Horrid civil war; throe factions rage furi- 
ously within the city. 

70 Titus approaches Jerusalem at the time of 

the passover, with an army of 60,000 soldrs. 
[“ The city was at this time crowded with 
inhabitants, who had assembled from all 
parts to celebrate the passover; the whole 
nation being thus collected as within a 
prison, to undergo the Divine judgment.”] 
Success and clemency of Titus in the pro- 
gress of the siege. 

Infatuated obstinacy of the Jews leads Titu\ 
to adopt severe measures. 

Horrors within the city; civil, social, and 
domestic discord ; famine, Ac. ; dissolution 
of all the ties of nature ami friendship ! 
Horrors without the city: tho deserters are 
now crucified, till wood is no longer to be 
found for crosses. 

Line of circumvalation round the city. 

600,000 perish of famine and sickness. 
Thousands are ripped open by the Syrian 
auxiliaries in search of jewels. 

Mary, daughter of Eleazar, kills and pre- 
pares her child as food for the robbers. 
Cessation of tho “ daily sacrifice.” 

Tho temple burnt on the same day and 
month in which Solomon’s temple was 
burnt by Nebuchadnezzar. 

The upper city stormed and taken; thou- 
sands butchered ; thousands sold captives. 

71 The city and temple of Jerusalem are levelled 

to the ground ; and thus is 
The Jewish Dispensation overthrown. 

95 Banishment of John to Patrnos. 

97 Return of John from Patrnos to Ephesus. 

98 The Gospel according to John and the book 

of Revelation written. 

100 Death of John at Ephesus. 

115 The Jews of Cyprus rebel. 

118 Adrian ravages Jerusalem: endeavours to 
enforce the worship of the Roman idols.and 
founds the colony of /Elia Capitolinat 130.) 
120 Death of Akibha, the writer of the Cabbala. 
130 Jerusalem rebuilt, and called bv Adrian 
/Elia Capitolina; a temple or Jupiter 
erected on the site of the temple. 

132 Barchochab's rebellion. 

135 Tho rebellion of Barchochab suppressed by 
Severn; the pretender is slain; nearly 

600,000 of iiis disciples perish. 

Temples and shrines erected to the honour 
of Venus and other idols in Jerusalem. 

The Jews banished, and J udea desolated. 
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INDEX 


Abila, page 330. 

Abraham, his faith in a Messiah, 10. 

, promises made to, 19. 

, traditions of, 425. 

Acceptance with G-od, ground of, 412. 

, prayer for, 413. 

“ Accursed from Christ,” an expres- 
sion of Paul, explained, 117. 

Adam, traditions of, 425. 

Adder, 388. 

Adoption, Tsraelitish practice of, 138. 

, Cl on too laws respecting, 139. 

, Maliommcdaneustomsof, 139. 

, by exchanging girdles, 14-0. 

yElia Capitolina, 303. 

Age, when Jewish youths and girls 
are accounted of, 430. 

Ages of the Hebrew language, 32. 
Agricultural occupations, 181, 181. 

— - - implements, 183. 

Allophyli (Philistines), 322. 
Almond-tree, 304. 

Aloe, 372. 

Alphabet, Hebrew, 38. 

Altars, their origin, 72. 

, form of, 72. 

— , patriarchal, 72. 

, Mosaic, 73. 

, horns of, 73. 

— - , sacred ness of, 73. 

Amalekites, origin of, 277. 

, their history, 277. 

conquered by Saul, David, 

and Hezekiah, 277. 

Ammonites, origin of, 266. 

, their religion, 207. 

defeated by Saul, David, Jelio- 

shaphat, Ac. 268. 

denounced, 269, 

• , their future history, 269. 

Amorites, the, 258. 

Anarchy, moral, prevented by Juda- 
ism, 11. 

Anathema, three kinds of, 115, 


Angels, traditions respecting, p. 418, 
Animals, clean and unclean, 170. 
Animals of Palestine, 378, 

Anointing, 150. 

Anti-polytheistic character of Juda- 
ism, 3. 

Apis, tho god, 208. 

Apple-tree, 370. 

Ark of tho Covenant, 201. 

, figurative characters of, 202, 

, contents of, 204. 

■, arguments of Spencer con- 
cerning its origin, 205. 

, form, 200. 

, design, 207. 

, materials, 207. 

, conveyance, 207. 

, ornaments, 207. 

, images, 207. 

, place, 208. 

Arkites, 258. 

Annies, standing, not required by the 
Israelitish republic, 320. 

Artificers introduced by David, 180. 
Art s, little studied by j ows, 185. 

, common, known to them, 187. 

Asealon, town of, 323. 

Asher’s recension, 53. 

Asis (wine), 367. 

Asp, 388. 

Ass, 379. 

Atonement, great day of, 84. 

Avenger of blood, 123. 

Avims expelled by the Philistines, 279, 

Balak’s sacrifices, 263. 

disappointments, 265. 

Balaam, the soothsayer, 263. 

, first embassy to, 204. 

, second embassy to, 265. 

, God meets liim, 265. 

blesses Israel, 265. 

Balm-tree, 369. 

of Gilead, 369, 371. 
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Balsam-teee, 369. 

Bar Juchne, traditions of, 427. 
Bardinos River, 331, 

Battoring-ram, 130. 

Battle-axe, 129. 

Bear, 38G. 

Beard, importance of, 157. 

, kissing of, 148, 157. 

, when shaved, 157. 

, usod to swear by, 157. 

Beasts of labour, 183. 

Beating to death, 1 20. 

Bee, 389. 

Beersheba, 321. 

Beheading, 120. 

Bohemoth, traditions of, 426. 

, battle with Leviathan, 429. 

Bells on the priests’ robe, 97. 
Besieging-cngines, 129. 

Betlmbara, 327. 

Bethany, 315. 

Bethel, *301. 

Bcthesda, pool of, 309. 

Bethlehem, 317. 

Bethsaida, 289. 

Betrothing in ancient times, 133. 

, modern, 440. 

, early period of, 442. 

Birds, 387. 

Birth, observances at, 429. 

Birth-right privileges, 137. 

Blessing of the first-born, 138. 
Blood-uvengmg, a duty, 123. 

, an inconvenient mode of 

punishment, 124. 

, in use among Americans, 

Arabs, and others, 12 1<. 

, its disadvantages corrected 

by Moses, 124. 

Books, ancient, 23. 

Bottles of leather, 169. 

Bowing, Oriental forms of, 147. 

Bows and Arrows, 129. 

Box- tree, 372. 

Breast-plate, sacerdotal, 98. 

military, 131. 

Brook Cherith, 357. 

Kidron (Ccdron), 309. 

of Egypt, 357. 

of willows, 357. 

Zared, 357. 

Brother’s duty to the widow of a 
deceased brother, 443. 

Buckler or shield, 130. 

Burial observances, 444. 

Burning alive, 12Q. 


Burning the dead, 171. 

Burning dead body of a criminal, 119. 
Burying the dead, 171. 

Cabbala, its meaning, 404. 

, pretended origin, 404. 

, practical, 405. 

, theoretical, 406. 

, symbolical, 408. 

, discordance of, with the 

Scriptures, 409. 

Cabbalistic books, 405. 

figure, 405. 

compositions, 406. 

medallions, 406. 

C’abul, given to lliram, 287. 

C'esarea Philippi, 325. 

Calamus, 373. 

Calvary, 304, 337- 

, altar of, 307. 

Camel, 1480. 

Canaan, Israel in, 9. 

, early possessors of, 257. 

, political changes of, 257. 

, various names of, 283. 

, boundaries and extent, 84. 

, fertility of, 284. 

, Roman divisions of, 285. 

Canuanitos, their origin, 257. 

, their government, 259. 

occupation and customs, 259- 

religion, 200. 

history, 261. 

repulse the Israelites, 262. 

are conquered by Joshua, 262- 

are subdued by Solomon, 262. 

Candlestick, the golden, 200. 
Capernaum, 290. 

Captain of the host, 126. 

Captivity of the Jews, 9. 

Canutes, origin of, 465. 

, tenets, 466. 

, numbers, 466. 

, localities, 467. 

, character and customs, 467. 

Care, God’s, of Israel, 9. 

Carmel, Mount, 336. 

Carfx'ts used in the East, 167. 

Cart for threshing, 185. 

Cassia, 372. 

Cave, sepulchral, 175. 

Cedar-troe, 359. 

Cedars of Lebanon, 360. 

Chorem, anathema the second, 11GL 
Cherubim on the ark, 200. 

, form of, 201. 

, position, 202. 
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Cherubim, opinion of Maimonides on, 
203. 

, Saurin’s remarks on, 203. 

, Peter’s observations on, 203. 

Chibbut Hakkefer, 415. 
liildren, strong desire for, by the 
Israelites, 130. 

, advantages of, 130. 

, want of, a disgrace, 136. 

Christianity, universal, 18. 

, prejudices against its uni- 
versality, 20. 

, nature of, 21. 

liristians, no hope for, in the Rab- 
binical future world, 417. 
Chrysorrhoas River, 331. 

Cicero on Pagan vices, 17. 

Cinnamon, 372. 

Circumcision, rite of, 4-30. 

, origin, 430. 

, practised by other nations 

than the Jewish, 130, 434. 

, mystical interpretations of, 

431. 

— — as practised among the Mo- 

hammedans, 431. 

, ceremonies of, among the 

Jews, 432. 

— — — of female infants, 433. 

• , methods of obliterating, 434. 

Clearliness, importance of, 155. 
Climate, 390. 

Cloak described, 149. 

, its importance to the poor, 

149. 

Cloth, art of Colouring, 148. 

Coat of mail, 131. 

Cockatrice, 388. 

Ccelo-Syria, 330, 333, 

Cold season, 390. 

Coins, Jewish, 192. 

struck before the captivity 

having Samaritan inscription, 36. 
Commander-in-Chief, 126, 

Commerce neglected by the earlier 
Jews, 186. 

was not encouraged by the 

law of Moses, 188. 

— - flourished in Solomon’s days, 

m 

— — discountenanced by tho Es- 

senes, 462. 

Concubinage, 136. 

Condy, 387. 

Confessions, voluntary, encouraged 
by the law, 113. 


Corban explained, 74. 

Couches in tho euting room, 168. 
Crane, 387. 

Crosses, various forms of, 122. 

Crow, 388. 

Crowns, for priests and princes, 
99, 153. 

Crucifixion, punishment of, 120. 

, why tho most degrading 

punishment, 120. 

, preliminary punishment be- 
fore, 121. 

, methods of, 122. 

, horrid sufferings of, 123. 

, symbolical application of, 123. 

Cucumbers, 375. 

Cymbals, t rum] lets, drums, 143. 
Cypress-tree, 362. 

I) agon’s fall, 280. 

Pale, the King’s, 357. 

Damascus, 330. 

Dancing, secular and sacred, 145. 

, inferences respecting, 145, 

, not promiscuous in early 

times, 146. 

Days, how reckoned, 180. 

Dead bodies anointed, 156. 

Dead, burying of the, 171. 

Dead Sea, 320, 347. 

, its specific gravity, 348. 

, account of, by Lynch, 349. 

Death, ceremonies at, 444. 

Decalogue or ten commandments, 6. 

principles of, 7. 

Peeapolis, 326. 

“Delivering unto Satan” oxplainod, 
116. 

Demons, traditions respecting, 420. 
Deserts, 341. 

Despondency because of mental diffi- 
culties not justifiable, 13. 

Diet, plain and frugal, 170. 
Disobedience denounced, 8. 

Diviners and magicians, 264. 

Divorce, modern laws of, 442. 

Dog, 386. 

Domestic influence, 140. 

Domestic life of the Israelites, 133. 
Doors of houses, 161. 

Dove, 387. 

Dragoman, 395. 

Dragon, 388. 

Dress, articles of, 148. 

, distinctions of, as to the sexes, 

151. 
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Dress of modern Jews, 437. 
Dromedary, 381. 

Drums, cymbals, trumpets, 143. 
Duma, the angel, 415. 

Eaglo, 387. 

East wind, 392. 

Edomites, their origin, 271. 

government, 272. 

attainments and habits, 272. 

, their history, 272. 

embassy to Moses, 273 

— — defeated by David, 274. 
, beneficial effects of their dis- 
persion, 274. 

defeated by Jehoshaphat and 

Amaziah, 275. 

■ — — denounced, 275. 

subdued by J udas Macca- 
beus, 276. 

are circumcised, 276. 

Education among the Israelites, 140, 

, modern, 437. 

Egypt, Israel in, 9. 

* , Israel’s deliverance from, 2. 

, River of, 324. 

Egyptian offerings, 209. 

statues, 210. 

Ekron, 323. 

Elders of Israel, 107. 

, tho seventy, 308. 

Elijah, traditions of, 426. 

Embalming tho dead, 172. 

Emims, the, 263. 

Ephod, 98. 

Erythra, many places so named, 274. 
Essence, their probable origin, 460. 

— ■ — not mentioned in the New 
Testament, 460. 

— — — lived in separato societies, 
460. 

— practised austerities, 461. 

— — formed two classes, 461. 

— — of Palestine, their customs, 
462. 

of Egypt, their customs, 463. 

— - 1 — , doctrines of, 464. 

— — , tlicir sacrifices, 464. 
Etiquette, Persian, 148. 

Euroclydon, 392. 

Excommunication, Rabbinical, de- 
grees of, 115. 

, Levitical, degrees of, 117. 

— — , Rabbinical, fancies concern- 
ing, 118. 

, its fearful effect, 118. 


Excommunication among Pagans, 
119. 

Expiation, day of, 219. 

(See Atonement, day of.) 
Expiation offerings, 89. 

Exports of Palestine, 189. 
Expounding Scriptures in the Syna- 
gogue, 226. 

Exposing to wild beasts, 120. 

Faith, modem articles of, 409. 

Faith in the Rabbinical writings in- 
culcated, 417. 

Farms, small, 187. 

Fasts, occasions and particulars of, 84. 
Feasts, common, 74. 

, sacred, 76. 

Feast of Passover, 78, 216, 

Pentecost, 82, 216. 

Tabernacles, 83, 216. 

Trumpets, 77. 

Feet, obligation of priests to wash, 198. 
Fig-tree, 363. 

Fir-tree, 362. 

First-born, privileges of, 137. 

, figurative use of the term, 

138. 

, offerings of, 21 8. 

, redemption of, 435. 

Flocks and herds, patriarchal, 182. 
Foreign mercenaries not required by 
the Israclitish republic, 126. 
Fountain of the Virgin, 358. 

Fringes of tho inner garment, 437. 

, utility of, 438. 

Furniture, oriental, 167. 

Future state, glories of, 416. 

Gadara, 326. 

Galilee, geography and topography of: 
A echo, 287, 295. 

Achzib, 288. 

Acre, 287. 

Armageddon, 293. 

Asarnon, Mount, 292. 

Asochis, 296. 

Baal- Gad, 289. 

Betharamphtha, 290. 

Betlisaida, 289. 

Bethshan, 296. 

Ceesarea Palcstina, 295. 

Ceesarea Philippi, 287. 

Cana, 290. 

Capernaum, 290. 

Carmel, 293, 295. 

Chorazin, 290. 

Cinnereth, 291. 
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Galilee, continued : — 

Dan (Laisli), 289. 

Diocsesarca, 292. 

Eebatana, 296. 

Endor, 295. 

Gaba or Gam ala, 288. 

Gabara, 295. 

Gennosar, 290. 

Gilboa, Mount, 296. 

Gislieala, 295. 

Great Plain, 296. 

Hammath, 292. 

Hazor, 289. 

Hepha, 296. 

Hcpper, 296. 

Hermon, Mount, 296. 

Japha, 295. 

Jolapata, 295. 

Julius, 290. 

Kadesli Nuplitali, 289. 

Laisli (Dan), 289. 

Legio, 295. 

Magdala, 292. 

Megi.ldo, 295. 

Migdol, 292. 

Nain, 294, 295. 

Naphtali, 289. 

Paneas, 287. 

Plain, the Great, 296. 

Bakkath, 291. 

Behob, 289. 

Bivers : — 

Belus, 288, 296. 

Jordan, 287. 

Lakes of — 

Asphaltites, 288. 
Gemiesareth, or Sea of 
Galilee, 288, 289. 
Iluleli, 288. 

Phiala, 287. 

Tributaries, Eastern : — 
Arnon, 288. 

Hieromax, 288. 

Jabbak, 288. 

Jazcr, 288. 

Tributaries, Western : — 
El Beidan, 288. 
Jericho, Bivcr, 288. 
Sicliem, 288, 

Kishon, 296. 

Safed, 294. 

Sepphoris, 292. 

Shunem, 295. 

Taanacb, 295. 

Tabor, Mount, 295. 
Taricheea, 290. 


Galilee, continued : — 

Bivers : — 

Tiberias, 289, 290. 

Zebulon, 289, 295. 

Galilee, sea of, 289. 

Garment, square inner, 437. 

Gates of Eastern houses, 165. 

, justice administered at, 166 . 

Gates of Jerusalem, 310. 

Gath, 323. 

Gaza, 323. 

Gemara, 398. 

Gematria, 406. 

Gemiesareth, lake of, 352. 

Gentiles, hopeless condition of, 428. 
Geographical account of Canaan, 283. 
( See Galilee; Samaria; Judea; 
Jordan, country cast of; Syrian 
Towns out of Palestine). 

Gerah, 192. 

Gethscmano, Garden of, 311. 

Gibcon, 317. 

Gideon defeats the Midianites, 271. 
Gilion, pool of, 309. 

, Mount, 337. 

Gilboa, Mount, 335. 

Gilead, Mount, 334. 

Girdle, 131, 151. 

Girgashites, 258. 

Goat, 382. 

God, traditions respecting, 417. 
Golden age of Hebrew, 32. 

Golgotha, 304. 

Goliath slain, 281. 

Gopher- tree, 362. 

Gospel, the, universality of, 18. 
Government of tho Jews, 103. 

Grain, wild, 374. 

Greaves, 131. 

Habergeon, 131. 

Hair, colour of, &c., 156. 
llamatliites, 259. 

Hamer (wine), 366. 

Handicraft employments not much 
studied at first, 1 85. 

, when became general, 188. 

Hanging dead body ofa criminal, 120. 
Hanan’s rashness, 268. 

Harrows, 183. 

Harvest, 390. 

Harvest time, 184. 

Hawk, 387. 

Heathenism, character of its divini- 
ties, 17. 

- — — , vices of, 17. 
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Heavenly bodies, worship of, 4. 
Hebrew Accents, 45. 

Hebrew Adjectives, none, 50. 

Hebrew Article, 47. 

Hebrew Language, its importance, 22. 

, was it the primary language ? 

24. 

— — , its early origin, 25. 

— - — , its purity, 27. 

, identical with the Phoeni- 
cian, 27. 

, objections to the Jewish 

claims for its antiquity, 28. 
— — , names of animals in, signi- 

ficant, 20. 

, its correspondences with other 

languages, 30. 

, great claims of, 31. 

, when it fell into desuetude, 

32. 

, various ages of, 32. 

, its beauty, 33. 

, its expressive character, 34. 

, etymologies of, 34. 

, peculiarities of, 46. 

Hebrew Letters, antiquity of, 35. 

, their form, 36. 

, number of, 37. 

, technical distinctions of, 38. 

, significance of their names, 39. 

, their arrangement, 39. 

, philosophy of, 40. 

, enumeration of, in the Old 

Testament, 395. 

, as numerals, 407. 

Hebrew Manuscripts, their age, 50. 

— — ■ — , classification by Itossi, 50. 

■ — - — , collated by Kcnnicott, 51. 

, their authority, 52. 

— — , recensions of, 53. 

of the Pentateuch, 53. 

■ , various readings in, 54. 

Hebrew Nouns, 50. 

Hebrew Poetry, names of, 54. 

, characteristics of, 55. 

, peculiarin its parallelisms, 55. 

admitted three alternate cho- 
ruses, 56. 

, classification of its parallels, 

68. 

, synonymous parallels, 59. 

, antithetic parallels, 61. 

, synthetic parallels, 62. 

, introverted parallels, 63. 

, advantage ofthe parallels, 64. 

Hebrew Pronouns, 48. 


Hebrew Verbs described, 48. 

, conjugation of, 48. 

. destitute of optative and sub- 
junctive moods, 49. 

, their mood, number, person, 

and gender, 49. 

Hebrew Vowels, number of, 41. 

, quality and quantity of, 41. 

, their antiquity, 42. 

, authority of, 42. 

, their usefulness, 43. 

, form no authentic part ofthe 

Scriptures, 45. 

, mutable and immutable, 46. 

Hebron, 319. 

Heliopolis, 330. 

llell, curious punishments in, 417. 

, traditions respecting, 422. 

Helmet, 131. 

Hermon, Mount, 335. 

Ilinnom, Valley of, 314. 

Hiram’s cities in Galilee, 287. 
Hittilcs, 258. 

, Abraham’s treaty with, 261. 

, Jacob’s purchase from, 261. 

Hivitcs, 258. 

Hogs, 382. 

Honey, 389. 

Hook in the nose, 184. 

Hophni and Phincas slain, 280. 

Hor, Mount, 337. 

Horn, part of head dress, 153. 

Horse, 378. 

Hospitality, rights of, 75. 

of the .Bedouins, 75. 

Hot Season, 390. 

Houses, Oriental, 159. 

, height of, 161. 

, courts of, 162. 

, windows of, 162. 

, apartments in, 163. 

, upper chambers in, 164. 

, fiat roofs of, 164. 

, gates of, 165. 

, floors of, 167. 

Huggab, organ or pipe, 142. 
llujeh, lake, 351. 

Ilyrcanus compels the Edomites to 
be circumcised, 276. 

Hyssop, 373. 

Idolatry, counteractives to, 4. 

, best methods of exposing, 16. 

, its result, 17. 

Ignorance, sins of, how atoned for, 
112. 
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Imports of Palestine, 189. 
Imprisonment, not common in the 
East, 114. 

for debt, 115. 

Incense, altar of, 200. 

Infertility dishonourable, 136. 

Insects, 389. 

Iron age of Hebrew, 32. 

Israelites, their distinguished privi- 
leges, 19. 

Israelites, what we include in the 
term, 65. 

Jebus, 302. 

Jcbusites, 258, 304. 

Jehoshapliat, valley of, 313. 

Jehovah, argument deduced from the 
name, 27. 

Jericho, 316. 

Jerusalem, 303. 

Jerusalem targum, 397. 

Jesus, traditions of, 428. 

Jethro, Moses’s father-in-law, 270. 

, his descendants, 271. 

Jewish Economy, its nature and de- 
sign, 1. 

{See Mosaics Dispensation.) 
Jewish Observances, modern, 429. 
Jonathan Pen Uzziel, targum of, 
396. 

Jonathan’s victory at Geba, 280. 
Joppa, 299. 

Jordan, Explorers of, 342. 

, account of, by Thompson, 3 It. 

by Lynch, 316. 

by Hitter, 347. 

Jordan, Country East of the, geo- 
graphy and topography of: — 
Abila, 327. 

Aere, 320. 

Am utli us, 327. 

Ammon, 327. 

Ammonites, 325. 

Arnon, 324. 

Aroer, 324. 

Ashtaroth, 326. 

Auranitis, 325. 

Bashan, 325. 

Batanea, 325. 

Bethabara, 327. 

Bethnimra, 327. 

Bcthsaida, 327. 

Bosra or Bostra, 327. 

Canatha, 325. 

Csesarea Philippi, 325. 
Dalmanutha, 325. 
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Jordan, Country East of the, con* 
tinued : — 

Dccapolis, 326. 

Ilium, 327. 

Edrei, 326. 

Elealah, 327. 

Gad, 324, 326. 

Gadara, 326, 327. 

Gam ala, 326. 

Gairlan, 326. 

Gaulonil is, 325. 

Gemma, 327. 

Gergesa, 327. 

Gilead, 324, 325, 327. 

Golan, 326. 

Hermon, Mount, 325. 

JJcshbon, 328. 

Hippos, 326. 

Tturea, 325. 

Jahesh-Gilead, 327. 

Jaezer, 327. 

J crash, 327. 

Julias, 327. 

Renat h, 325, 

Machrcrus, 328. 

Manasseh, 324. 

Medoba, 328. 

Mcon, 328. 

Nebo, 328. 

Neve, 326. 

Piuieas, 325. 

Pcor, 328. 

Pence, £25, 326. 

, Philadelphia, 327. 

Pisgali, 328. 

Rabbath, 327. 

Reuben, 304, 326. 

River Arnon, 32 1. 

— Jabbok, 325. 

Zerka Main, 324. 

Salton or Hzalt, 327. 

Seleucia, 326. 

Trachonitis, 325. 

Yannuk River, 325. 

Joseph, traditions of, 425. 

J ubiiec, year of, 179, 255. 

, its privileges, 255. 

, reason and design of, 256. 

Jubilees, number of, 256. 

Judiea, geography and topography 
of: — 

Aceldama, 315. 

Aehor, 317. 

Acra, Mount, 304, 306. 
Acrabbirn, 322. 

Addida, 317. 
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Judeca, continued : — 
Aduinmim, 317. 

Ajalon, 317. 

JElia Capitolina, 303. 

Ai, 317. 

Alexandrseum, 316. 
Anathoth, 317. 

Aphck, 317. 

Arad, 322. 

Archelais, 315. 
Aristobulias, 319 
Ascalon, 323. 

Ashdod, 323. 

Ashtemo, 321. 
Asplniltitis, 320. 

Azotus, 323. 

Azza, 323. 

Baala, 320. 

Beersheba, 321. 

Bcsor, the brook, 324. 
Bethany, 315. 

Bethesda, pool of, 309. 
Bethlehem, 317, 318. 
Bethphagc, 315. 
Bellisliemesh, 320. 
Bethsur, 319. 

Bethulin, 319. 

Bezek, 319. 

Bezetha, 304. 

Calvary, Mount, 305. 
Cherith, 324. 

, brook, 324. 

Cedron (Kidron), 309. 
Daroin, 321. 

Debir, 319. 

Eboda, 322. 

Eglon, 321. 

Ekron, 323. 

Eleuthcropolis, 321, 322. 
Emmaus, 317. 

Engaddi, 320. 

Ephratah, 317. 

Eshcol, 324. 

Eshtaol, 321. 

Oabatha, 321. 

Gath, 323. 
Gath-Rimmon, 324. 
Gaza, 323. 

Godor, 321. 

Gerar, 322. 

Gctlisemanc, 311. 
Gibeah, 317. 

Gibeon, 317. 

Gihon, brook, 309. 
Gilgai, 316. 

Golgotha, 305. 


J udflea, continued : — 

Gophna, 317. 

Hazezon-Tamar, 320. 

Hebron, 319. 

Ilerodeum, 319. 

Hinnom, Ben, Valley of, 309,314. 
Jabna, 323. 

Jarmuth, 321. 

Jebus, 302. 

Jelioshaphat, Valley of, 312. 
Jericho, 316. 

Jerusalem, 302. 

, built on four hills, 304. 

, form of, 304, 310. 

, gates of, 310, 

, Jebus its ancient name, 

304. 

, measure of, 310. 

, name of, signiiicant, 302. 

• , objects of Joeal interest 

in the vicinity, 305. 

, pools of, 309. 

, site of, 303. 

, vicinity of, 311. 

, visitors to, 308. 

Joppa, 323. 

Jordan, valley of, 316. 

J uttah, 321. 

Karmel, 320. 

Kidron, brook, 309. 
Kirjath-jearim, 320. 

Lachish, 321. 

Libnah, 321. 

Makkeda, 321. 

Mmnro, plain of, 319. 

Masada, 319. 

Michnmsh, 317. 

Modin, 317. 

Moreshath, 321. 

Moriah, land of, 303. 

Mount Aera, 304, 305. 

Calvary, 305. 

Moriah, 304. 

Offence, 313. 

Olives, 313, 315, 337. 

Sion, 304, 305. 

Quarantania, 316. 

T Nob, 317. 

Ono, 317. 

Phasaelis, 316. 

Philistia, 323. 

Raphia, 324. 

Rhinoeolura, 324. 

River of Egypt, 324. 

Siloam, Spring of, 305, 308. 

Sion, Mount, 304. 
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Judaea, continued : — 

Sodom, 320. 

Sorek, Yale of, 324. 

Tekoa, 317, 319. 

, Wilderness of, 319. 

Telaim, 319. 

Tyroprcon, 304. 

Tim noli, 321. 

Zaretan, 324. 

Zif, 320. 

Ziklag, 321. 

Zoar, 320. 

Judaism, how its principles were dis- 
seminated, 9. 

, objections to its divine origin 

answered, 10. 

not adapted to be an universal 

rcligiou, 14. 

, its limitation necessary, 14, 1 5. 

, its inoral superiority to hea- 
thenism, 18. 

Judaism, Modern, 393. 

Judtca, 302. 

Judgment of a wicked man after 
death, 415. 

Julias, 290. 

Juniper, 373. 

Justice, administration of, 108. 

Kadmonites, 259. 

Xalendar, Jewish, 177. 

Kenitos, 259. 

Kenizzites, 259. 

Kettle-drums, Oriental, 14*4. 

Kidron, brook, 309. 

Kings, anointing of, 1 56. 

Kissing a form of salutation, 148. 

the beard, 118, 157. 

Kite, 388. 

Lake Asphaltites, or Dead Sea, 347. 

Gennesareth, or Sea of Galilee, 

352. 

, lluleh, or Waters of Merom, 

851. 

(See Kivcrs and Wadys). 
Lakes, 342. 

Laracch, the first polygamist, 137. 
Lamentation, violent, 171. 

Lamps, ancient, 168. 

Laury on the temple, 214. 

Laver, the brazen, 198. 

Law, Mosaic!, its merits, 12. 

Law, Martial, when executed, 125. 
Leaden age of Hebrew, 32. 


Lebanon, Mount, 333. 

Legend of the Shepherd of Chaldea, 
402. 

Songs of the night, 403. 

Vine, 401. 

Legumes, 375. 

Leopard, 383. 

Letters, Hebrew, 35. 

Leviathan, traditions of, 427. 

Levites, 95. 

, David’s arrangement of, 96. 

Libations, 91. 

Life in the future world, 417. 

Lily, 374. 

Lion, 382. 

Literature, Hebrew, 22. 

Locust, 389. 

Lord, a title of respect, 147. 
Lotus-tree, 370. 

Magicians and diviners, 264. 
Mandrake, 377. 

Manslaughter, punishment for, 113. 
Man-Stealing forbidden, 107. 
Manufactures, homo, 187. 

Marriage, a civil contract, 135. 

Ceremonies, 133. 

customs, modern, 440. 

Marriages, unequal, 137. 

Masoretic Points, on the, 42. 

no part of the text, 45. 

Masorites of Tiberias, 42, 43. 

, rise of, 44. 

, schools of, 44. 

Measures, Jewish, 189, 194. 

of length, 190, 194. 

of capacity, 191, 194. 

, dry, 191, 194. 

, liquid, 191, 194. 

Meats, law of, explained by Tertullian, 
170. 

Meats and drinks, 440, 

Megilloth, targum on, 396. 

Mental culture, extent of, 140. 
Merchants among the Jews, 187. 
Merom, waters of, 351. 

Mesecli (wine), 367. 

Messiah, time of his coming, 428. 
Messiah’s banquet, 429. 

I marriage, 459. 

deat h, 429. 

Metempsychosis, doctrine of, 425. 
Mezzuzoth, 439. 

Midinnites, origin and habits, 270. 

, their religion, 270. 

, their history, 270. 
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Midianites, several times defeated by 
Israel, 270. 

* are blended with the Ara- 

bians, 271. 

Midrascliin, 404. 

Mill, oriental, 168. 

Miracles on behalf of Israel, 8. 
Mislma, 398, 399. 

Mitro or bonnet., 99, 153. 

Mizpeli, Philistines defeated at, 280. 
Moabites, tlieir origin, 262. 

, their religion, 263. 

under Balak oppose Israel, 

263. 

under Eglon afflict Israel, 266. 

defeated bv Haul and David, 

266. 

finally subdued by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, 266. 

Moloch, 206. 

, sacrifices to, 315. 

Monarchy, Jewish, 104. 

Monoceros, 384. 

Monosyllabic naturo of early lan- 
guages, 32. 

Months, Jewish, 177. 

Monuments, 173. 

Mood, neither optative nor subjunc- 
tive, in Hebrew, 49. 

Moral state of man, 411. 

Morality of the Jewish system, 6. 
Moral obligation, heathen errors con- 
cerning, 7. 

Moriah, Mount, 337. 

Mosaic Dispensation worthy of atten- 
tion, 1. 

, character of the book in which 

it is written, 1. 

— establishes the doctrine of a 

providence, 2. 

anti-polytlieistic in its prin- 
ciples, 3. 

enforces the best morality, 6. 

, its effects on the heathen, 7. 

of divine origin, 10. 

— preparat ory and prefigurative, 

iO. 

a preventative of moral an- 
archy, 11. 

, its merits, 12. 

, its limited scale accounted 

for, 13. 

■ — required a central place of 

worship, 14. 

a light amidst heathen dark- 
ness, 16. 


Mosaic, Dispensation, rejected human 
sacrifices, 7, 18. 

, tendency of, to elevate its 

professors in morals and hap- 
piness, 18. 

original, not imitative, 210. 

Moses, traditions of, 425. 

Mountains, afford shelter in time of 
war, 127. 

of Palestine, 333. 

, catalogue of, 339. 

Mourning, modes of, 170. 

, principle of, 171. 

(Mis toms, modern, 445. 

Mud cabins, Eastern, 159. 

Mule, 379. 

Music, Israelitish, 141. 

Musical instruments, 142. 

M usquitoes, 389. 

Mustard plant, 374. 

Name, change of, in sickness, 443. 
Names, early, of men, nations, and 
gods, 26. 

, expressiveness of, 29, 30. 

Naphtali’s recension, 53. 

Natural history of Palestine, 359. 
Nazarit.es, 94. 

Nazareth, 293. 

, fountain of, 358. 

Neuman’s thorny respecting the He- 
brew letters, 40. 

Nidui, anathema the first, 115. 
Night-attacks in Eastern warfure, 126. 
Noah, law given to, 411. 

N ose of buil hooked, 183. 

Noturicon, 407. 

Oak-tree, 361. 

CEdipus, his anathema, 119. 

Offence, Mount of, 313. 

Offerings, appointed, 90. 

, burnt, 70, 92. 

for cleansing, 217. 

, consecration, 90. 

, expiatory, 89. 

, festival, 89. 

, fire, 89. 

, first born, 248. 

, first-fruits, 218. 

, free-will, 91. 

, gift, 93. 

, heave, 93. 

, incense, 93. 

, libation, 91. 

, meat, 69, 90, 217. 
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Offerings, mixture, 91 . 

, oblation, 91. 

, peace, 70, 93, 217. 

, repeated, 89. 

, sin, 70, 89. 

, thank, 93. 

, trespass, 70, 88. 

, wave, 89. 

Offerings, Egyptian, 209. 

Og, traditions of, 426. 

Old Testament, its division, 393. 

, arrangement, 393. 

, chapters and verses, 391. 

, concordances of, 394. 

corrupted by the Jews (?), 394. 

Olive-tree, 362. 

Olivet, Mount, 337. 

Onkelos, targum of, 396, 397. 

Oral law, 398. 

Ordinary pursuits of Israelites, 181. 
Oriental dialects, three, 24. 

Original sin, 412. 

Ostrich, 387. 

Ovens, Eastern, 169. 

Owl, 387. 

Ox, 378. 

Ox-goad described, 184. 

Pains, bodily, expiatory, 414. 

Palace, Solomon’s, 159. 

Palestine, divisions of, 286. 

Palcy on the Sabbath, 235. 

, answers to, 236. 

Palm-tree, 367. 

Palmyra, 321. 

Palmyrene, 321. 

Paradise, traditions respecting, 421. 
Paragogic letters, 46. 

Parallelism of Hebrew Poetry, 55. 

(See Hebrew Poetry.) 
Paranymph, duties of, 135. 

Parental authority, 141. 

Peacock, 388. 

Pelican, 387. 

Pentateuch, tho Samaritan, 53. 

, peculiarities of tho Symigogue 

copies, 445. 

Porizzites, 259. 

Pharaoh, appeal concerning him, 8. 
Pharisees, meaning of the title, 448. 

— — - — , primary article of their creed, 
448. 

, origin and effects of their 

law, 449. 

, their influence, 450. 

, their main doctrines, 450. 

[B. A.] 


Pharisees, Sects among, 451. 
Philistines, their origin, 278, 322. 

government, 278. 

habits, 278. 

religion, 278. 

history, 279. 

change in their form of govern- 
ment, 279. 

conquer and oppress the Is- 
raelites, 279. 

defeated by Saul, 280. 

defeated by David, 281. 

defeated by Ilezekiah. 282. 

, their principal cities, 322. 

Phoenicia, 328. 

Phoenician and the Hebrew languages 
identical, 27. 

Phoenicians, 261. 

Phylacteries ortcphillin, 155, 438. 

tied on at prayers, 439. 

Physical Education, 140. 

Pigeon, 388. 

Pine-tree, 362. 

Pirke Abbot, 404.* 

Plain, cities of, 261. 

Plain of Jericho, 357. 

Mount Lebanon, 357. 

Ono, 357. 

Plains, 341. 

Plants, 359. 

Plough, ancient form of, 183. 
Polygamy, 136. 

Pomegranate, 370. 

Pound, 192. 

Prayers of the Synagogue, 223. 

, by whom used, 226. 

, times of offering, 228. 

, set forms of, origin of, 228. 

■ of Ezra, 447. 

Precepts, modern, 410. 

Priesthood, causes of rejection from, 
97. 

Priests, classes and arrangement, 96. 

, their personal and ollieial 

duties, 97. 

accompanied t he troops, 126. 

— — — , obligation of, to wash their 

feet, 198. 

Proselytes to the Jewish religion, 
103, 10G. 

Providence, doctrine of, 2. 

as shown in the history of 

Moses, 2. 

as shown in the history of the 

Patriarchs, 3. 

, objections to, answered, 3. 

2 K 
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Providence, duty of enquiring into 
the economy of, 14. 

Ptolemais, 288. 

Pulses, 376. 

Punishments, Jewish, 112. 

Quadrupeds, 378. 

Kabbah, notice of, 269. 

Kabbi, modern title of, how obtained, 
446. 

Kabbinical traditions, 417. 

Rains, early and latter, 391. 

Raven, 387. 

Readings, various, causes of, 54. 
Reaping, season of, 184. 

Reason, its insufficiency as it regards 
invisible things, 13. 

Reclining at table, 168. 

Redemption of the llrst-born, 435. 
Refuge, cities of, 124. 

Regimen, nouns in, 47. 

Religion, nature and design of the 
Jewish, 1. 

of the Israelites, 65. 

, danger of its being corrupted, 

6 . 

, universal tendencies to, 195. 

Religious orders, 94. 

Religious tendencies, origin of, 195. 
Remphan, 206. 

Repentance, efficacy of, 414. 

, human ability for, 414. 

Rephuimites, 259. 

Reptiles, 388. 

Rescue, rights of, 127. 

Restoration of the Jews, 9. 
Resurrection, time and manner of, 
according to tlio rabbies, 416. 
Retaliation, legal, for injuries, 114. 
Rovelation of the Old Testament, 1. 
Reverence, want of, in modern syna- 
gogues, 446. 

Rewards and punishments, 414. 
Rhinoceros, 385. 

Riches, unsatisfactory nature of, 104. 
Riddles, Eastern, 141. 

Rivers, 342. 

Rivers of Canaan and Syria : — 
Abana, 354. 

Arnon, 354, 356. 

Jabbok, 357. 

Jarmach, 354. 

Jordan, 342. 

Kirmion, 354. 

Kishon, 354. 


Rivers of Canaan and Syria • 
Pliarphar, 354. 

(See Wadys). 

Robe or mantle, 149. 

Rolls, ancient, 24. 

Rose, 374. 

Sabbaths, Jowisli, 232. 

Sabbath, the weekly, 232. 

, agreement among Jews and 

Christians respecting, 233. 
, was it observed by the Pa- 
triarchs y 234. 

, Paley’s opinions respecting it, 

235. 

, institution of, 238. 

, law of, positive, 239. 

, partly moral, 210. 

, severe enforcements of, 241 . 

, its traditionary influence 

among the heathen, 214. 

, its perpetuity, 246. 

of universal application, 247. 

, change of the day, 249. 

, its typical character, 251. 

, a type of Canaan, 252. 

, a type of evangelical rest, 252. 

, a type of heaven, 253. 

Sabbatical year, 179, 254. 

Sacerdotal habits, 97. 

Sacrifice, ancient and modem opi- 
nions respecting, 66. 

, application of the term, 66. 

, history of, twofold, 66. 

, universal, 67. 

, heathen notions of, 67. 

7-, perversions of, 68. 

in Patriarchal times, 69. 

, was it of divine or human 

institution, 69. 

— daily, 217. 

Sacrifices, Mosaic, 69, 216. 

, classified, 71, 88. 

, typical character of, 71. 

, not of human institution, 71. 

, number of, on the great day 

* of Atonement, 88. 

(Sec Offerings). 

Sacrifices, human, 7. 

Sadducees, their origin, 452. 

, probable origin of the name, 

453. 

, doctrmally antagonistic to the 

Pharisees, 453. 

, their history, 454. 

Salt, pillar of, 350. 
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Salutations, Eastern, 147. 

, tedious inodes of, 148. 

Samaria, geography aud topography 
of : — 

Acrabata, 302. 

Antipatris, 300. 

Apollonia, 299. 

Mnon, 299. 

Arimathea, 300. 

Beeroth, 302. 

Beth-aven, 302. 

Bethel, 301. 

Beth-lioron, 300. 

Beth-thar, 300. 

Beths lican, 298. 

Caphar Zaba, 300. 

Cherseua River, 299. 

Dor, 299. 

Dotlian, 300. 

Ebal, Mount, 298. 

Ephraim, Mount, 300. 

Galgulis, 300. 

Gerizim, Mount, 298. 

Gezor, 300. 

Gilboa, Mount, 301. 
Hadad-Rimmon, 298. 

Jczreel, 298. » 

Joppa or Jaffa, 299. 

Lebonali, 302. 

Buz, 301. 

Lydda, 300. 

Mieluiiash, 302. 

Michmethch, 300. 

Mount Ebal, 298. 

Ephraim, 300. 

Gerizim, 298. 

Rama, 300. 

Ramatham Zophim, 300. 

River Cherseus, 299. 

Salim, 299. 

Samaria, 296. 

Scythopolis, 298. 

Sharon, 299. 

Shechem or Sichem, 297. 

Shiloh, 302. 

Succoth, 299. 

Taanath Shiloh, 299. 

Tappuali, 299. 

Thebez, 300. 

Tirzah, 297. 

Turns Stratonis, 299. 

Samaria visited by Christ, 457. 
Samaritans, origin of, 455. 

, hostile to the Jews, 455. 

, abhorred by the Jews, 456. 

• , national worship of, 456, 458. 


Samaritans, tlicir heresies, 458. 

, manifestation of Christ unto 

them, 459. 

, a remnant of, exists, 459. 

Sandal and shoe, 154. 

Sanhodrim, tho Minor, 109. 

, the Great, 110. 

, jurisdiction of, 110. 

, institution of, 110. 

, composition of, 111. 

, its origin, 112. 

Sambution, the river, 427. 

I Sanctuary, the little, 446. 

Saimim, poetical description of, 334. 
Sawing asunder, 120. 

of tho Jews, 85. 

Scape-goat, 85, 220. 

Scape-horse of the Gcntoos, 87. 
Sceptic, a clerical, 308. 

Sehammatha, anathema the third and 
highest, 116. 

Scorpion, 388. 

Scorpions (whips) described, 113. 
Scourging, law of, 113. 

Scribes, Jewish, 99. 

, their duties, 100. 

, originators of the oral law, 1 00. 

, mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment, 100. 

, and in the Talmud, 101. 

Sealing, ancient mode of, 24. 
Seed-time, 390. 

Seir, Mount, 339. 

Self-existence of God, 5. 

Sepulchre, Holy, 306. 

Sepulchres, 172. 

without the city, 172. 

, common, 173. 

Servants, Eastern, 105. 

, mode of obtaining, 105. 

, laws respecting, 107. 

Sheep, 382. 

Shechem, 298. 

Shekel, 192. 

Shield or buckler, 130. 

Shirt, drawing through one's, 139. 
Shoo and sandal, 154. 

“ Shoo of him that is loosed,” 443. 
Shriavriri, 406. 

Sidon, 328. 

Sidonians, 258. 

I Siloam, 304. 

I Simoon, 392. 

Sinites, 259. 

Sion, Mount, 304. 

| Sirocco, 392. 
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Slings for war, 129. 

Sobo (wine), 367. 

Sodom (Usduin), 350. 

Soldiers, not paid at first, 125. 
Solomon, traditions of, 426. 

Solomon’s riches, 104. 

Souls, traditions respecting, 423. 

, threefold, theory of, -124. 

of the Gentiles, 424. 

, pre-existence of, 424. 

■ — , transmigration of, 425. 

Sowing, seasons of, 184. 

Spears for war, 128. 

Spencer on the ark, 205. 

, answers to, 208. 

Spikenard, 372. 

Splendours, the ton, 408. 

State support of heathenism, 4. 

Stones, heaping of, oyer the dead body 
of a criminal, 120. 

Stoning, punishment of, 119. 

Stool, an honourable seat, 167. 

Stork, 387. 

Storm on the lake of Galilee, 353. 
Stringed instruments, 142. 

Students, poor Jo wish, 437. 

, held in respect, 437. 

Summer, 390. 

Superstition subservient to truth, 395. 
Sycamore-tree, 369. 

Synagogues, their origin, 222. 

, in what they differed from 

the temple, 223. 

, services of, 223. 

, prayers, 223. 

, when and by whom used, 226. 

, reading the Scriptures in, 226. 

, expounding the Scriptures in, 

227. 

, times of service in, 227. 

, plan of reading the Scriptures 

in, 217. 

, mode of worship in, 229. 

, officers of, 229. 

, furniture of, 230. 

, other particulars concerning, 

230. 

Synagogues, modem, 445. 

, offices of, sold by auction, 446. 

Syrian towns out of Palestine re- 
ferred to in the Scriptures : — 
Abila, 330. 

Amphipolis, 332. 

Aphaca, 300. 

Baalbec, 330. 

Damascus, 330. 


Syrian towns out of Palestine re- 
ferred to in the Scriptures : — 
Heliopolis, 330. 

Palmyra, 331. 

Sarepta, 329. 

Sidon, 328. 

Tadmor, 331. 

Thiphsah, 332. 

Tyre, 329. 

Zarephath, 329. 

Sword, death by, a mode of Jewish 
punishment, 119. 

Swords for war, 1 28. 

Tabernacle in wilderness, 1 95. 

, meaning of the name, 195. 

, architects of, 196. 

, its construction, 196. 

, court of the, 197. 

, furniture of, 198. 

, was it an imitation of the 

Egyptian worship ? 205. 
Tuble of Shewbread, 199. 

Tabor, Mount, 335. 

Tadmor, 321. 

Talent, 192. 

Talmud, *398. 

Target, 131, 

Targums, 395. 

, their use, 397. 

Temple of Solomon, 211. 

, its construction, 211. 

, courts of, 211. 

, its furniture, 211. 

, plan of, 212. 

, houses around, 214. 

remarks of Laury upon, 214. 

, foundation of, 215. 

, its vessels, 215. 

— , sacrificial services, 216. 
Temple, the Second, 220. 

, inferior to Solomon’s, 220. 

, rebuilding of, 221. 

Temura, 407. 

Tents, Eastern, 158. 

Terebinth vale, 357. 

Testament, Old, its character, 1. 
Thoistic tendencies, national, 195. 
Theocratic government, 103. 
Threshing, mode of, 184. 

instrument, 186. 

Throne, Solomon’s, 161. 

Tiberias, lake of, 352. 

, town and lake of, 291. 

Time, distribution of, 176. 

Tirosh (wine), 366. 



Tomb, plan of, 175. 

Tombs of the kings, 312. 

of the prophets, 314. 

Topography of Canaan, 283. 
Tradesmen, but little known, 186. 
Traditions, Rabbinical, respecting 
God, 417. 

Angels, 418. 

Demons, 420. 

Paradise, 421. 

Hell, 422. 

Souls, 423. 

Adam, 425. 

Abraham, 426. 

Joseph, 425. 

Moses, 425. 

Solomon, 426. 

Elijah, 426. 

Esau’s descendants, 426. 
Behemoth, 426. 

Leviathan, 427. 

Bar Juchnc, 427. 

River Sambution, 427. 

Jesus, 428. 

Tribes of Israel, 102. 

Trumpets, drums, cymbals, 143. 
Tunic, described, 148. 

Typical nature of Judaism, 11. 

Tyre, 328. 

Tythes, 219. 

Uneircumciscd, meaning of, 431. 

, among Mohammedans, 432. 

children who die, 433. 

Unicorn, 383, 384. 

Unity of God, 4, 6. 

, importance of the doctrine, 5. 

Universality of the Gospel, 18. 

, prejudices against, 20. 

Usdum (Sodom), 350. 

Uzziel’s targmn, 396, 397. 

Valleys : — 

Achor, 357. 

Ajalon, 357. 

Bacah, 357. 

Blessing, 357. 

Cherashim, 357. 

Elah, 357. 

Hebron, 357. 

(the King’s dale), 357. 

Repbaim, 357. 

Succoth, 357. 

Zeboim, 357. 

Zephathah, 357. 

Zephthah-El, 357. 


Vau “ conversivc,” 50. 

Veils, Egyptian, 1 52. 

worn by modern Jews, 437. 

Vine, the, 365. 

, propagation of, 365. 

, pruning, 365. 

Vintage, 366. 

Viper, 388. 

Visitors to Jerusalem, various classes 
of, 308. 

Vows, meaning of, 74. 

, commutations for, 74. 

Wadys or brooks of the vale, 342, 354: 
Ajhun, 356. 

Bolus, 354. 

Dorraah, 355. 

E l- Ahsy, 355. 

Eh An jeh, 355. 

El-Arish, 355. 

El-Beisan, 355. 

El-Birch, 355. 

El-Khahl, 357. 

El-Kurahy, 355. 

El- Word, 357. 

Essnt, 357. 

Jamel, 355. 

Kelt, 355. 

Keruk, 357. 

Kiahon, 354. 

Litany, 354. 

Meleh, 355. 

Mojeb, 355. 

Naehal, 357. 

Naehal Esheol, 357. 

Naehal Kan ah, 357. 

Naehal Sorek, 357. 

Nalir Arsuf, 355. 

Rubin, 355. 

Taria, 355. 

Zerka, 357. 

Zcrka Main, 356. 

War, all Israel trained for, 125. 

, Paul’s symbolic allusion to, 132. 

, proclamation of, 126. 

War-chariot, 127. 

Water, scarcity of, 392. 

Weeks, Hebrew, 180. 

Weights, Jewish, 191, 194. 

Wells and cisterns, 358. 

for the flocks, 182. 

Wicked, judgments of, 415. 

classes of, 416 . 

, statements of different rabbies 

concerning, 416. 

Widow, a childless, her rights, 443. 
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Wildernesses, 341. 

Winds, 392. 

Winnowing of grain, 185. 

Winter, 390. 

Wizard’s curse, 264. 

Worship, modern, 445. 

Writing, Hebrew method of, 22. 
Yayin (wine), 366. 

Year, sacred and civil, how divided, 176. 


Year, months of, 177. 

, intercalary, 179. 

, sabbatical, 179, 254. 

of Jubilee, 179, 255. 

Yoke for animals, 184. 

Zarephath, 328. 

Zemarites, 259. 

Zukkum, 370. 
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